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INTRODUCTION 



On consulting the most remote history, not only of European nations 
but those of the wildest regions, under the frigid and the torrid zones, we 
shall uniformly find, that the vocal chant has at all periods and every 
where predominated. Religious ceremonies have been accompanied by 
solemn strains of melody, — the songs of war and of victory are proverbial,— 
and the funereal dirge is sung as the final tribute of devotional love and 
respect for the manes of a departed spirit. Such we conceive to have been 
the origin of all Song, which, in remote ages, does not appear to have 
extended beyond the celebration of such solemn rites. In process of time 
the epithalamium was performed at nuptial ceremonies, from whence, in all 
probability, originated the sprightlier amatory and Bacchanalian strains. 

As early as the reign of the heroic Alfred, history affords incontestable 
proof that the harp was the favoured instrument among the Britons, and in 
various manuscript Saxon records, still preserved, the rude illuminations 
introduced as embellishments, represent persons performing on that and 
other minor instruments. With respect to the stile of composition 
used during those dark ages, nothing for a certainty has been handed 
down ; and it is only from the period of the Norman conquest that we are 
enabled to trace any thing of that nature that can be relied upon. William 
the Conqueror was certainly accompanied in his expedition by many 
Trouverres, Chanterres, Jongleurs, Troubadours, or Minstrels, originally of 
Provence, who played a species of wild music, accompanied by extempore 
verse, in the stile of the Italian Improvvisatori. In Percy's Relics of 
Ancient English Poetry is a specimen of the versification of Richard CYrof 
de Lion ; and Blondiaux, or Blondel, the Provencal bard, who was the 
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intimate and associate of that belligerent monarch, composed a legendary 
air still preserved, and introduced in the interesting theatrical after-piece 
on the subject of that prince, which is no mediocre proof of the feeling and 
pathos that characterized the productions of the period in question. The 
national ballad of Chevy Chase is well known to every lover of harmony, 
and a more beautiful strain, accompanied by many touches of pure pathetic 
versification, is not to be found in the vocal annals of any country. 

We have deemed it requisite to offer the foregoing cursory remarks on 
the origin of English Song, in order to prove that all the subsequent efforts 
at composition are indebted for their existence to vocal harmony. 

In regard to the present publication, which is intended to chronicle songs 
from the earliest period to the present day, if we may be permitted to judge 
from the pulse of public approbation, the Universal Songster has 
incoutestibly established its reputation ; which derives no small portion of 
popularity from the combined humourous illustrations of Messrs. George 
and Robert Cruikshank, displayed in the pictorial embellishments thai 
accompany our numbers, which sketches are faithfully and exquisitely 
engraved by Mr. J. R. Marshal!. 

In the progress of this periodical work the same indefatigable industry 
will uniformly be exemplified, which we feel no small degree of pride in. 
stating has insured us, independent of the labours of those now no more, 
the assistance of the best composers of songs at present living. To those, 
we beg to offer our sincere acknowledgements, without particularizing 
names, which we should be happy to insert, were it not from a fear of giving 
offence to many poetical geniuses less known, who might conceive them- 

selves entitled to similar notice. 

***** 

With every sentiment of respect, 

We beg to subscribe ourselves, 

The devoted servants of the Public, 

THE EDITORS. 
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As it fell upon a day 181 

A nosegay lacking flowers fresh 183 

An honest crew disposed to be merry 826 

All that glitters is not gold 831 

At the spring birds do sing 395 

Ah! pleasant land of France, farewell 447 

Blow, blow, thou wintry wind 17 

Back and syde go bare, go bare. 151 

Crabbed age and youth 15 

Come hither, shepherd swain 108 

Close thine eyes, and sleep secure 818 

Come, shepherd swains, that wont to hear me sing. 850 

Cynthia, thy song and chanting. 803 

Prink to me only with thine eyes 84 

Fill all the glasses, fill them high 105 

Good night 1 good rest 1 ah, neither be my share.... 189 

Hark, the lark at heaven's gate sings 70 

If all the world and Love were young 148 

If doughty deeds my layde please 14b 

It was a lordling's daughter, the fairest one of three 819 

Love In my bosom, like a bee 325 

Love, love, nothing; but love, still more 438 

My dear mistress has a heart 106 

Mary's red, and Mary's white 806 

Now Phoebus sinketh in the west Oi 

No wretched captive of his prison speaks 340 

Sigh no more, ladies 1 ladies, sigh no more 80 

Still to be neat, still to be dressed 154 

The ousel cock so black of hue 01 

Tell me where is fancy bred 83 

The sky is glad that stars above..... 345 

Under the greenwood tree 849 

Vulcan, contrive me such a cup 880 

With thee fair summer's joys appear 7 

When daisies pied and violets blue 10 

When it is the time of night 80 

Who is Sylvia? What is she? 107 

When Harold was invaded 194 

Who is it that this dark night ? 888 

Where the bee sucks there lurk I 415 

Ye little birds that sit aud sing 380 

AMATORY. 

A fig for nonsensical speeches 83 

A weary lot is thine, fair maid 58 

A lawn of hope my soul revives 50 

At the Baron of Mowbray's gate was seen 07 

Adieu, my native land, adieu 08 

Alasl I'm quite out of my teens 880 

Anxiety for thee, love 881 

A bridal wreath we twine ten* thee 858 

Away with your fictions of flimsy romance 857 

Ah, willow, willow, droop with me 863 

Ah, fond, foolish heart, beware 865 

Awake, my love, the sun's bright ray 889 

As Beauty was rambling o'er Pleasure's ground 334 

Ah, why delay, sweet maid? the darkening hour.... 338 

A dove in terror flying 413 

As 'cross the fields the other morn 448 

Be mine, dear maid, this faithful heart 00 

By him we love offended 145 

Before my eyes beheld him 833 

Behold me, sung Hassan, the fearless and free 868 

Beneath the earth, in her lonely caves 330 

Begone, your heart will fickle prove 430 

Come, dearest, e'er the sun is set 1 1 

Come, dearest charmer, bless my eyes 88 

Come shining forth, mv dearest 89 

Can wealth or friends thy heart incline 193 

Could I tunc a Petrarch's lyre 153 

Come, come, dearest Mary, your lover is near 167 

Cupid, lovely charming boy 168 

Come here, behold each female face 816 

Come, tell me, says Rosa, as kissing and kissed .... 249 

Come pray with me, my seraph love 893 

Clara, come tell me wha; withers thy heart 344 

Come*, the rvoonbeams lightly dancing 349 
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Deep in the fountain of this beating heart si 

Deep in a vale a cottage stood 0s 

Dear husband, take no jealous flights 159 

Do not my eyes, when I ease on each feature 858 

Dear Marian, meek-eyed, placid maid 853 

Dear Chloe, come, give me sweet kisses 330 

Down by the liver there grows a green willow 388 

Ere bright Rosina met my eyes 370 

Fly from the world, O Bessy, to me 46 

Fare thee well, and if for ever. 52 

Forgtt thee in the banquet-halls 107 

Fly swift, ye xephyrs , 120 

From flowers which we twine for the temple of Love 144 

Farewell, ungrateful traitor. I81 

Fare thee weU, 'tis meet we part 393 

Farewell, I've broke my chain at last 239 

Fairest maiden, ope thine eyes 240 

Forget me not, forget me not 2.12 

Fly, my canoe, the tempest brave 313 

Farewell, false hope '. false vows, farewell 43s 

Give me, my love, before we part jg4 

60, rover, go, from clime to clime \$s 

Goodnight, good night, and is it so 261 

Go, brightest of the flowery race 484 

Her cheek for ever smiling 4 

How oft I've cheered you when we roved 138 

Hewoo'd, he won her simple heart. 137 

How vain the endeavour, what art can conceal 970 

He was a chief of low degree 891 

Hymen I oh, how sweet thy hours 315 

Hard is the heart that never felt for woman in distress 340 

How softly sweet the star of love 356 

Haste, roseate hour, that Fate ordains 414 

How full of joy the happy hour 423 

' have a silent sorrow here 47 

n our cottage that peeps from the skirts of the wood 05 

n the world's crooked path where I've been 76 

f a youth should meet a maiden 112 

love and am loved by a maid .• 158 

love a lad, a handsome lad 218 

n Tunis' fair city, as I have been told 885 

whispered her a last adieu 879 

haveparks, I have grounds 34s 

n yonder grove, at close of even /.. 377 

*m fourteen summers old I trow .- 37$ 

t chanced that Cupid ori a season sr4 

n love, to be sure, what disasters we meet 39s 

n silence and sorrow 43" 

ulio told me when we parted 4 

Just like love is yonder rose 104 

Joy to Ventoso's halls 413 

Kitty's charming face and voice no 

Love, little blind urchin, went strolling one day .... 89 

Let not Sorrow dare to borrow 46 

Long have I loved 60 

Little Love is a mischievous boy 1*0 

Love's blind they say 216 

Love, thou dear deceiver 202 

Love roved one day to Beauty's bowers 209 

Like the soft and silvery stream 279 

Love taught my soul to brook control 322 

Loved gin, when thou from me art flown. 335 

Lovers vainly try to banish 352 

Let poets sound the high- down praise 360 

Lady, when with glad surprise 406 

Mary, dear Mary, list, awake 2 

Mr. Goose was a man of great riches and fame 12 

My Nancy leaves the rural train ......... 28 

Mary, I believed thee true ....^ 51 

My gauntlet's down, my flag unfurled 58 

My mother bids me bind my hair 87 

Maid of Athens, ere we part 93 

My lodging is on the cold ground 104 

My Nanny, though thou can'st not boast 144 

Modest, by a sylvan shade,.. 168 

My mother pretends for a wife I'm too young 175 

My Fanny, i love thee when smiling £u 

My love is returned from his exile afar >.. 263 

My Laura's smite when last we met 371 

Mv mind is my kingdom, but if thou wilt deign... 3.13 
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Mv love no more to England 336 

My heart with love is beating 401 

My first and my only love, fall waves before thee .... 417 

No, Harry, no, I will not wed 61 

Now wanton gales perfume the glade 64 

No, no, no, no.l'm not yet wed 152 

Now*s the timelbr mirth and glee 366 

Now, J oan, we are married, and now let me say .... 382 

Near where old Thames in ample tide 391 

O, 'tis love, 'tis love, 'tis love 19 

O, happy, happy, happy, lovers 25 

O, Ellen, thine eyes, like the sweet stars of night . . 30 

O, well do I remember that lone but lovely hour .... 80 

On this cold flinty rock I will lay down my head .. 83 

O, lady, ne'er think I'll prove raise to thee 85 

O, love is a fairy power 91 

Oppressed with grief e'er break of day 99 

O, weep not. sweet maid, nor let sorrow oppress thee 1 1 5 

Of all the girls that I have seen 116 

O, 1 can bear my fate no longer 122 

O, the days are gone when beauty bright 160 

O, heed not love's sigh 159 

O, there are moments dear and bright 159 

O, this love, this love, this love 178 

O, not when other eyes may read 209 

O, lady, I've dreamt of thee night after night 21Q 

O, say not woman's love is bought 21 1 

One nightmy sweetheart came to woo 237 

O, yes, dear love, so tenderly 241 

O, sweet 'tis to wander beside the hushed wave .... 245 

Oft o'er the dark and gloomy sea......... 247 

O, take this rose and let it lie. 270 

O, summer, thy presence gives warmth to the vale . 280 

O, long shall I think of the miller's fair daughter .. 299 

O, be some signal vengeance found *. 305 

On a bank where circling trees 306 

O, the accents of love, can they ever again 315 

Once more I'll tune the vocal shell 317 

O, let me hush thy tender fears 323 

O, 'tis love, 'tis love, 'tis love (the original) 134 

O, bright were the days, for their gloomiest hour .. 364 

O, remember the time in La Mancna's gay shades.. 366 

O, you that have the charge of Love 377 

Of all the girls that are so smart 426 

O, Beauty, Beauty, smile no more 428 I 

O, Charles, you know not what I love 435 I 

Poor Polly was mad and she sighed all alone 29 1 

Pretty one, on thy soft lip grows ...... 333 

Round each hill, and tower, and tree ^ 12 

Round youthful Henry's restless bed 314 

Receive, dear maid, the warmest sigh 425 

Some years I now have been a maid 20 

Some girls say of marriage they're always afraid. ... 22 

Sure woman's to be pitied 40 

Slow broke the light and sweet breathed the morn. . 84 

Sly Cupid one day made a little bit of blundering .. 105 

Say, what is more dear to the heart of the brave.... 126 

Sort on the violet bank sleeps the bright moon-beam 134 

Saw you a gentle youth pass by 183 

Sweetest flowerets blushing there 208 

Still the question I must parry 233 

Some say that a woman is lovelier far. 234 

Softly opes the eye of day 273 

Sweetest love, I'll not forget thee 276 

She walks in beauty like the night. 327 

Soon these treasures the world shall see 354 

She's gentle, she's kind, and such sweetness imparts 381 

Sweet are the dreams of early love 445 

'Tis not your beauty nor your wit 3 

Though dimpled cheeks may give the light 7 

The morn may shed its sunny ray 19 

The maiden I love is the theme of my lay 21 

The kiss, dear maid, thy lips have left 21 

Thou art mine, rose of love, thou art mine 40 

The sun its bright rays may withhold, love 43 

This cold flinty heart, it is you that have warmed .. 69 

The season comes when first we met 74 

The bird in yonder cage confined 105 

The summer gale that gently blows 108 

Thine am I, thine am 1, my faithful fair 108 

The manly heart with love o'erflowing ill 

The summer sun was glowing 117 

The white sail caught the evening ray 118 

The day was closed, the moon shone bright 121 

'Twas ten o'clock one moonlight night 124 

There be none of Beauty's daughters. 141 

The lily enamels the vale 146 

The fountains mingle with the river 156 

'Twas love, 'twas love that made the world 156 

The dew each trembling leaf enwrtathed 170 

The knight was brave, the maid was fair 174 

The morn is on the hill '. 176 

This rose to calm my brother's cares 181 

There is a mystic thread of life 199 

Three lovers I boast that are handsome and smart,. 22fi 
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The rose and the lily their beauties combining 226 

To her daughter, t'other day 248 

Turn to me, love, those lips once more 260 

Three young men came a wooing, wooing 270 

This is the tall and stately grove 299 

Time cannot change my love for thee 294 

The moon shone bright when William said 298 

The rose which you gave me at parting, my fair ... . 316 

The lovely drum is heard around 346 

The sun's last beams had tinged the sky 351 

Thycheek, mysweetfair 351 

Two sweet little birds on a blossomy spray 358 

Though alone, I am not lonely 363 

The bird that fortune's power 365 

Thechain I gave was fair to view 370 

The ordeals fatal sounded 372 

The mid-day sun was bright on high 389 

There's something in kissing, I cannot tell why .... 398 

The orange-flowers on Cuba's strand 398 

Tell me not of joys above 403 

Those pretty girls, those pretty girls 408 

They made her a grave too cold and damp 42s 

The merry dance I dearly love 439 

When first a poor girl feels love's tender smart 39 

When I quitted the cot that stands alone on the 

moor 46 

When absent from her whom my soul holds most 

dear 54 

When first Love came to dwell on earth 63 

When bidden to the wake or fair 77 

When evening spreads her modest gray &8 

We'll breathe not a kiss to the tell-tale air 100 

Within a bower a lady gay 106 

What is it that drives the red rose from the cheek.. 159 

Where's the girl can love disdain 170 

When o'er the salt ocean pale Luna's beams play.. 185 

When we two parted in silence and tears 195 

Were I obliged to beg my bread 204 

Where is Ellen, rural beauty 214 

Were it not for these men, we should ne'er do amiss 22u 

When I was a maid 236 

While o'er thy cheeks desponding maid 937 

We know these troubadours 240 

What can man with woman do 246 

Where I<owestoff waves its yellow corn 268 

When faithful lovers meet 271 

When the bee at eve reposes 274 

Where Dee's soft waters smoothly glide 28ft 

When a trembling lover dies 288 

When to lovely woman's power 320 

When I loved you, I can't but allow 379 

Wilt thou be mine, fair Caroline 385 

Welcome duty, farewell beauty , 390 

When youth his fairy reign began 414 

Whither, my love, ahl whither art thou gone. 415 

When I gazed on a beautiful face 416 

Where wild flowers grow and linnets sing 429 

Ye streams, that round my prison creep 84 

Young Love found a dial once in a dark shade 86 

Ye gentle nymphs and generous dames 93 

Ye waving woods., oh ! soothe my grief. 198 

You ask me what sort of a girl I approve 271 

Ye swains, whom radiant beauty moves 328 

Young Colin is a gentle swain, beloved by all who 

know him 343 

Yes, once more that dying strain 345 

You say my heart, my too fond heart 361 

Young Love lived once in a huir.ble shed 390 

Ye fair married dames, who so often deplore 411 

BACCHANALIAN. 

Attend all, I pray, to the words I ' ve to say 50 

A glass is good and a lass is good 7ft 

Accept of a song from a very odd man 197 

Anacreon, they say, was a jolly old blade 254 

Aa a club we (locahter in locus; 264 

A playhouse of liquor 'tis found 321 

As swift a* time puts round the glass 344 

As long as our coast shall with whiteness appear.... 429 

A jolly fat friar loved liquor good store 433 

Bacchus must now his power resign 192 

Banish sorrow, griefs a folly 279 

Begone, I'll hear no more of love 307 

Bacchus, Jove's delightful boy 315 

Bacchus, assist us to sing thy great glory 351 

By drinking, drive dull rare away 413 

Come, bind my hair, ye wood-nymphs fair 62 

Come, thou soul reviving cup 196 

Can any king be half so great 198 

Care, thou canker of our joys 237 

Come, pass round the glass) and let joy f.-ra time.. 94S 

Come, odd fellows, jocund souls 330 

Come, come, jolly boys, and your bumpers push 

round 409 
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Come, brother odd-fellows, attend to my call 409 

Contented I sit with my pint and my pipe 431 

Drink to her, who long 148 

Dear Tom, this brown jog, that now foams with 

mild ale 409 

Friend of my soul, this goblet sip 48 

Flow, thou regal purple stream 59 

Fill the bowl with streams of pleasure S30 

Gay Bacchus one evening inviting his friends 375 

Give me wine, rosy wine, that foe to despair 417 

He that will not merry merry be 46 

Here, Bacchus, here's to thee 85 

Here's to the maiden of bashful fifteen 906 

Had Neptune, when first he took charge of the sea 252 

Had I the tun which Bacchus used 956 

How bright are the joys of the table 395 

If gold could lengthen life, 1 swear 64 

I am a friar of orders gray 73 

I love to see the flowing bowl 76 

In battle some for glory seek 148 

If sadly thinking with spirits sinking 171 

I'm a vot'ry of Bacchus, his godship adore 184 

It has long been agreed by all persons of learning . . 307 

I loved a maid, she proved unkind 394 

If life is a bubble and breaks with a blast 346 

In early life I got a wife 434 

Jolly mortals, fill your glasses 139 

Jolly Bacchus, god of wine 435 

Let every glass be filled around 39 

Life's a bumper filled by fate 58 

Life is darkened o'er with woe 68 

Let lovers sing of roses sweet 188 

Let every jovial guest unite 176 

Let's be merry with jest and song 800 

Let the waiter bring clean glasses 881 

Love enchanting source of smiles 836 

Let freemasons boast of their early got fame 843 

Let no draught than claret weaker 895 

Let sons of slaughter try their skill 384 

Let us be cheerful while we can 385 

Let's drink, my friend, while here we live 365 

Let a set of sober asses 488 

Merry mantling social bowl 34 

My temples with clusters of grapes I'll entwine .... 139 

Once the gods of the Greeks at an ambrosial feast.. 55 

O my heart is delighted to see 184 

Our vicar still preaches that Peter and Ponle 134 

Oh the days when I was young 158 

On Olympus' high hill, when Jove sat at a feast .... 363 

Ob, where's the use of being sad 406 

Provisions they are hard to meet 803 

Palefaces, standby 380 

Push round the heart-enlivening bowl, boys 335 

Push, jovial souls, the glasses round 487 

Some sigh for ambition, and others for pleasure .... 31 
Since the first dawn of reason that beamed on my 

' mind .-. 115 

Some folks in my place now would tipple and drink 175 

Set the goblets briskly flowing 807 

Some cry up your mettlesome steeds 880 

Taste, Oh taste, this spicy wine 103 

The glasses sparkle on the board... 117 

To Venus and Bacchus, those spirits divine 154 

They tell me I've proved unkind to my lass 179 

To Anacreon in heaven, where he sat in full glee .. 913 

The bards, we're told, in ancient lore 831 

The women all tell me I'm false to my lass 86s 

Though my voice can't enchant like the syrens of old 394 

The cloth taken out and fresh liquor brought in .... 397 

Through deserts we roam, yet fat plenty we find .... 899 

The sparkling wine's enchanting glow 300 

'Tis holiday time, and we'll get as drunk as you 

please 300 

The waves may foam, the winds may roar 360 

'Tis true when first the iosv dawn 360 

Through life what strange fancies we mortals pursue 431 

Wouldf you wish, my jovial hearts 80 

We'll then with jovial spirits join 33 

WhenI'm dead,on my tombstone I hope they will say 44 

With an honest old friend and a meriy old song .... 68 

Wine, wine, in a morning makes us frolic and gay., 98 

What Cato advises most certainly wise is 143 

When I drain the rosy bowl 155 

When Bacchus, jolly god, invites 169 

When heaven to soften human care 9*4 

Welcome, fair ladies, who honour our home 835 

When Jove was resolved to create the round earth 874 

What is life? a fickle ocean 878 

When fumes of wine ascend into my brain 304 

When Time, who steals our years away 308 

Wine from rosy goblets streaming 311 

With my pipe in one hand and my jug in the other 334 

What is wine within the bottle 355 

With rapture proclaim the benevolent cause 376 

While nostrums are held out to cure each disease . . 378 
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While here Anacreon's chosen sons combine 383 

With the pleasures of drinking the table will ring.. 397 

Wine, wine, good wine, good wine 408 

Wine, thou source of all my pleasure 480 

COMIC. 

At the peaceful midnight hour. (A Parody) 4 

A woman is like to, but stay 9 

A short farewell to smoke and noise 13 

Adoo and farewell to this wile smoky town s 1 

A blacksmith, you'll own, is so clever 40 

A prime cook, my masters and servants, am I 44 

At Dunmow there's a flitch of bacon 4s 

Amo amas, I love a lass 53 

A master I have and I am his man 58 

A wanton widow, old and sour '. 89 

Across the downs this morning 96 

At home where I was born ana bred 114 

Away with those pour married fellows 188 

A vorthy cit von Vitsunday 139 

A mail-coach adventure's the theme of my song.... 134 

An obstinate man had a scold for his wife 153 

As the guests high or low, at Meurice's 178 

As you've all called upon me to give you a song 179 

A hero's life I sing 184 

A traveller stopped at a widow's gate 186 

A charming girl was Peggy Tart 187 

As an old jack-daw and a young jack-daw 309 

An odd-fellow's a fellow of whim and of sport 815 

A landlady of France she loved an officer 'tis said.... 935* 

A fond husband will after a conj ugal strife 939 

A footman so dapper 340 

A parish-clerk was Johnny Bell 845 

All blown up by valour for glory we go 851 

As probation some marriage have spoke 865 

At Cork there lived a brazier 868 

A maiden of Manchester 1 ived in a cellar low 379 

At Mecca where Mahomet swings in the air 880 

A dandy is like who can say 884 

A little old woman her living got 887 

A cobbler I am and no jobs I refuse 308 

At the sign of the Whistle and Wig 310 

A captain bold in Halifax that dwelt in country 

quarters sia 

A soldier and a sailor once 314 

A queer little man, very how came you so 331 

All the world's a stage says the poet 327 

A man was born one day 333 

As all travellers may 341 

A cobbler there was and he lived in a stall 344 

An ugly old man loved a pretty maid 344 

At the very best of houses, where the best of people 

dine 345 

A council of mice 348 

Around the face of blue-eyed Sue 350 

Alas! Queen Ann, she keeps no bed 351 

At the sign of the horse 353 

A scholar one time, though I can't tell you when .. S69 

A maiden there lived in a large market-town 373 

/n assembly-ball, delight of all 407 

A priest of Kajaga as blind as a stone 413 

A cobbler I am, and my name is Dick Awl 490 

A lottery, a lottery 437 

As the punishment of crime 438 

At dawn of day when other folks..... 43a 

Believe me, believe me, in country or town 18 

Baron Donderdronkdickdoi ff said one summer's day 57 

Billy Taylor was a gay young fellow 65 

Billy Crow loved Miss Vatson, a girl to his mind .... 91 

Bazaars have long since had their day 133 

Believe me, if all the fly vans on the earth 17a 

By pert younkers I am told 886 

By trade I am a turner, and Mug it is my name .... 388 

By the world it is said 435, 

Come, ladies and gents, I've a song ready made.... 85 

Come, all yen heroes that delight 9$ 

Come, listen, good friends, as I wish you to hear.. 89 

Come, folks, come to my phrenologic lecturing.... 57 

Come, listen to a whim my chant 89 

Come, young men and maidens, and likewise your 

dads in 

Come, bustle, neighbour Sprig us 

Charming Poll, O hear me raving 900 

Come, none of your nonsense, I'm not to be had .. 31ft 

Come, you are all invited 350 

Come, neighbours, haste away 359 

Come here, ye lovyers all now, and listen to my tale 363 
Come, come, walk in, here's the wonderful mena- 
gerie 371 

Come, ye candidates for Momus 390 

Come on, all ye knowing kids 409 

Dear cousin, I write this in haste 339 

Dame Nature one day, in a comical mood 304 

From tending a sty I'm now master's head man .... 94 

Four-and-twenty barbers sat 'em down to dine 94 
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For a songl'm in excellent strain KM 

First vidde grace extraordinaire 175 

Funny and free are a bachelor's revelries 231 

Fashion's all fiddle-de-dee 296 

From time immemorial the ladies have held 303 

Four score and ten of us 308 

Fair ladies, I am a physician by trade 338 

Four-and-twenty lord-mayors' shows, all of a row.. 377 
Good people, to my muse attend, and deem it not 

9 wvstery 3 

&aZiy l'fl aash alci.g, sorrow's mere flummery 171 

Good folks, I have set up an honest and fair house 174 

Give me the dear little creatures 242 

Here are catches, songs, and glees 9 

He that would thrive must rise by five 84 

Here's fine Mrs. Hoggins from Aldgate fil6 

How various the blushes that tint the cheek 358 

Hence, the face of moping sorrow 404 

How my heart he go jump when de bumbo me see 424 

Hodge having bought a lottery share S38 

I'm Simon Bore, just come from college 7 

In Cheapside there lived a marchant 19 

In the conjugal chain firmly tied 36 

I'm a cutter of wood and with blocks oft contend .. 58 

I've courted the wenches so witty and pretty ....... 07 

I never shall forget the days in which I was a rover 68 

I sing, I sing of good times older. 68 

It was one winter.'* day about six in the morn 81 

I'm a dapper little shaver 101 

I'm called Pilgarlic where I go 105 

In London I never knew what to be at Hi' 

I'm parish-clerk and sexton here..... 1 18 

In a post-office bred ISO 

I'm a clown, you may tell by my phiz 130 

I 'm th e showman with face so brass- mo uuted. ....... 1 47 

In London where comical jokes go free 156 

If you talk about doctors, the head of them all .... 157 

I'm a very knowing prig 161 

I had a wife of my own 172 

In Gray's I nu Lane, not long ago..... 189 

I peeped in the grand seraglio S02 

In a shop of my own once I'd very pretty call ...... 222 

I've loved so many a maiden fair. 223 

' In Drury-lane, some years ago <23i 

I'll tell you of sad accidents a long and dismal chapter 234 

In Chester town a man there dwelt 257 

In this mighty city how easy to live 274 

I am even with those that with mirth are at odds .. 278 

I'm a comical rum body every body must say 287 

I was fourteen years of age 296 

I've often heard Will's wife declare sil 

I'm odd in my manners, and odd is my song 313 

I'm a comical little old boy 333 

I'll marry my sweetheart 352 

Improvement's a mighty odd thing 366 

I went to school with Joel Squint 382 

I am a man of learning, and the ladies say I'm pretty 399 

In these cloisters of old 442 

In Wapping once there lived a dame 447 

John Bull who went to France of yore 236 

Just going to set up in trade 349 

John Appleby was a man's name, and he lived near 

the sign of the Kettle 385 

Kilty Mages was a servant to Farmer Styles 329 

Love, migKty lunatics, who mak'st us twaddle 7 

Lord, I am a knowing blade as ever you did see 16 

London tradesmen, 'tis plain, at no roguery stop.... 29 

Lords how bright to-day, up before light to-day.... 44 

Love in season, like sneezing 114 

Living a bachelor is not life 286 

Little Fuddle'em is my name 293 

Let pedants urge their learned strife 397 

Lawyer Gruftykotz of our town 338 

Luck in life, or good or bad 402 

Lord Steel with Miss Magnet was smitten 443 

M r. Spriggs the grocer married M iss Revel 8 

Men once were surnamed from their shape or estate 1 1 

Miss Molly Wilkins was a lass 22 

Manager Strut was four feet high „ 24 

Man, man, man, is for the woman made 91 

Mr. Fog, he conducted a chandler's shop 98 

My merry gentle people, pray 139 

M iss Bridget Adair lived up one pair of stairs 1 59 

My name's Jemmy Green, many wisits I've paid .. 160 

My wife she is a wonder quite 217 

M ister Short,you must know, was a blithe undertaker 234 

Missee she be as fair as deday 253 

M erry Proteus of old, as by Ovid we're told 269 

Mrs. Waddle was a widow (a medley) 298 

Many ladies, they say, read novels all day 302 

Mrs. Bridget loved a man, yet all cruel was be 344 

Major Macpherson heaved a sigh 362 

Music is the food of love 383 

Mamma's left off business, and I've sunk the shop 384 

Mr. Peter Jenkins was a bread and biscuit baker ... 395 
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Mr. Dip, tallow-chandler and dealer in fat 4*25 

My daddie was a tinker's son 442 

My fishmonger he swore that his soles were most dear 445 

Now, gentlemen, my box is out 19 

Now, for mirth and recreation 79 

Ne'ershall I forget the day 143 

Now's the time for milling, boys, since all the world's 

agog for it 253 

Ned Nappy was a hatter, and could solve each in- 
congruity 258 

Ned Cleaver was a slaughterman, with such a killing 

way 281 

Now, my boys, for Paris revels 428 

Oh what a town, what a wonderfcil metropolis 10 

Once in school where for state to no mortal I'd bow 26 

Oh white are the cliffs fair Albion enclose 26 

Oh, I will get wed in a trice 35 

Oh, what a change, all England now are slanging it 39 

Opossum up a gum-tree 40 

Old merry Tom Brag scorned the conjugal yoke .... 54 

Oh, when my farm Is taken 71 

Old Owen lived on the brow of a hill 85 

Oh, had it been my fate, dear Nan 90 

Oh ! what a story the papers have been telling us .. 97 

Of a playhouse, in a playhouse, a playhouse 1 sing J03 

Once a breakfast at most was tea, coffee, and toast, \os 

Old Mister December he lost his wife 125 

One morning 1 vent out 126 

Oh,cruel vas myparents that forced my love from me 143 

Oh I father had a jolly knack r,o 

Of all your modish kill times 162 

Our immortal poet's page says, that all the world's a 

•tage 17s 

Oh I a ball-room's the place for delight 133 

Old Flam was a lawyer so grim 190 

Oh I what a fine sight is a churchwardens' dinner.. 21 1 

Oh, London shall be the grand theme of my story.. £is 

O what is Munchausen to me 222 

Once upon a time there lived 333 

Oh I what mirth and play looks upon Saturday .... 239 

Oh! the joys of drinking , 943 

On the st<*ge,'tis well known,is each character shown 245 
Over port, pipe, or snuff-box there's always some 

wight 255 

Oh, lud 1 what a dreadful temptation 288 

Oh, Venus 1 sweet mamma of love 291 

Oh, ye lads and ye laddesses gay 305 

Oh, Gregory Redtail is my name 31ft 

Obadiah Snaggs he was buried, and for why 319 

Old Murmur was a peevish blade 335 

Of all what strive to live and to thrive 336 

Oh, ye bucks and ye bloods o' the town 365 

O ! have you seen my charming fair 368 

Oh, give me the pleasures derived from a party 374 

O ! take me to your arms, my love (parody) 376 

Oh, there vonce vas a king, and his name it vas Dick 380 

On Sunday np to Hornsey-wood 989 

neighbours, neighbours, sad mishaps I fear 399 

On the lightly sportive wing 405 

Pretty little damsels, how they chat 100 

Poor Gawkey Shanks, here born and bred 292 

Quite hungry coming up to town, and lacking some 

relief, sir 168 

Run, neighbours, rjin, all London is quadrilling it.. 192 

Sunday, got floored in groggy plight 59 

Since Dick and Nell were man and wife 64 

Says Sammy, the tailor, to me 74 

Said a fox to a goose 99 

Sir Jerry Gonimble was lame of a leg 107 

Sweet maid, like yon meand'ring stream 151 

Some time ago I married a wife 20a 

Sly renard sneaked out from a farmer's hen-roost . . 280 

Silence, take notice, you are my son M> , 291 

Sure, such a day 401 

Sadi, once a slave, poor man 419 

Such beauties in view 1 424 

Show mea lawyer refusing a good fee 444 

The Nightingale Club in a village was held 1 

There was an old widow lived some time ago in £s- 

tremadura 2 

The N ightingale Club in a village was held (a medley) 9 

Though much has been sung and likewise said 17 

Thinks I to myself thinks 1 25 

There was a pigeon-fancier, his name was Guineapig 91 

Two clowns once disagreed 3d 

The miller leads a noisy life 35 

The forum forfun and variety 42 

The Romans in England they once did sway 56 

The other night I went to bed 64 

There was an ancient fair, she got up very soon .... :o 

That I'm but the ninth part ofa man 70 

The life of a valet for me. 83 

There were two tom-cats on a wall 87 

There is an old man, and do all that he can 98 

The satiric song of chitchat I mean now to reverse. 100 
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There lived in a country town » 115 

This world is like a baker's shop . 138 

There lived in Spain, as stories tell, oh ! 151 

Though bang up prime has been the rage in Bond- 

street and the City 167 

Though Bridget cannot boast of charms 169 

1 his world is sure a pack of cards 170 

The dragon of Wantlev, round as a butt 177 

Tea-kettles are beautiful things 179 

This world up of evils is made 191 

To a village that skirted the sea 193 

The spruce Mr. Clark 198 

They call me smirking Bobby 199 

Then hey for a lass and a bottle to cheer 203 

Though late and early I do pad 305 

The pleasures of bathing and taking the air 317 

'Tis a folly to talk of life's troubles 339 

There was a gay man-milliner, his name was 

Timmy Twist 841 

The subject which I sing is a very tasty thing 259 

The dog had ceased to bark 573 

Twaa barber Tom one day 376 

There was a maid in Bermondsey, or else the peo- 
ple lie 384 

There was a very nice young woman $85 

Throughout my life the girls I've pleased 888 

Time was, if poets tell us true 301 

This is the time, the season for a mill or fight 303 

Tom Tacktight was a tailor O 1 318 

The maid to the magpie said, pretty mag, mag 333 

The tide it will serve and the weather is fine 335 

Tom Gobble was a grocer's son 334 

They may talk of their Margates and Ramsgates so 

_, gay 347 

Thimble's scolding wife lay dead. 376 

'Twas summer time when Nan and I 377 

Two giants live in Britain's land 378 

That life is a picture of strange things and ways .... 396 

The newspaper, while with attention I view 400 

The world's seven wonders every child doth know.. 405 

Tom and Jerry's sprees 417 

Two gentlemen shoemakers, my shopmate, Jack, 

and me 483 

There was a merry widow, and she was very fat .... 438 

Though gents not a few 431 

They tell us that woman was made of a rib 43$ 

The lass that I loved was so formal and shy 447 

To pleasure's gay shore, where the sea breeze invites 447 

Von Mr. Vill Vilkins vone werry fine summer's day 1 13 

When first a lively boy S3 

When a very little boy 34 

When I was a lad I had cause to be sad 54 

When for breath you shall calm recline 60 

Why, good people, are you gazing 61 

William and Jonathan came to town together 63 

When first in town they set me down 73 

When first I entered life's gay path 87 

With spirits gay I mount the box, with tits up to 

the traces 117 

With cash taper grown, and credit all gone 135 

Who's for Calais, the packet is sailing now 137 

Wedlock is a ticklish thing 138 

While your opera squallers fine verses are singing.. 144 

While some roar out the dog's-meat man 149 

Well, here I am to tell 149 

While pensive I thought on the bench 158 

Who I sing a song } bless my soul ! how absurd .... 163 

When I to London first came in. 845 

When to my pretty Poll I went 859 

What a plague's a summer breakfast 364 

While with health on one hand and content on the 

other 866 

While philosophic mania rage 315 

What is it) tippling Jenny cries 354 

When a lad with ray dad, fertile genius I had 370 

When old uncle died, then he left me his cash 386 

Whene'er with haggard eyes I view 391 

When first I took Teresa 400 

When time first began 430 

When I was a boy 1 was wild as could be 446 

Young Ben he was a nice young man 11 

You may talk of sweet passion, and wishing and 

wooing 41 

You've heard of a frog in an opera hat 88 

Your laughter I'll try to provoke ISO* 

You odd-fellows all, now I'll sing an odd song 1 70 

Your mirth to increase I've a wish 171 

Ye lovers, behold a poor maiden forlorn 816 

Young Guillot, a poor simple swain 898 

Young Lobski said to his ugly wife 301 

Young Dick he was as nice a blade !... 343 

Young Bodkin was a tailor bold 413 

You all have heard of crook-bneke J Dick, who once 

was England's king, sir 414 

You've heard of one General M acbeth 426 
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A kernal from an apple core 
A sailor's life's a life of woe . 



A sailor's love is void of art 

Amphion's lute and Orpheus' lyre 

And did you ne'er hear of a jolly young waterman.. 

As wit and beauty for an hour 

Adieu, adieu, my only life 

Arrah ! if 'tis no lie, in this world we are living 

Abergav'ny is fine, Aberysthwith also 

Ah, men I what silly things you are 

At Wapping I landed, and called to hail Mog. 

As Dermot toiled one summer's day 

As pensive one night in my garret I sate 

Be it known to all those whomsoe'er it regards 

Blow high, blow low, let tempests tear 

Come, painter, with thy happiest slight 

Come, all hands a-hoy to the anchor 

C.-me here, ye rich, come here, ye great 

Come, let the bottle go round 

Cotchelin sat all alone 

Did you ever hear of Captain Wattle 

Don'tyou see that as bow I'm a sportsman in style 

Dick Dock, a tar, at Greenwich moored 

Escaped with life in tatters 

Go patter to lubbers and swabs, d'ye see 

Gustavus Frederick Richard's young Newcome's 
name 

He ran to the farm-yard and there bit a hog 

H ark, with what glee yon sturdy clown 

Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling 

Hark ! hark ! 'tis goodman Hearty's knell 

How kind and how good of his dear Majesty 

It blew great gunswnen gallant Tom 

1 forget what Sterne says in his chapter of noses .... 

If lubberly landsmen to gratitude strangers 

I was, d'ye see, a waterman 

Is't my country you'd know ? I'm an Irishman born 

I lost my poor mother 

In vain, dear friends, each art you try 

I saw what seemed a harmless child 

1 am a jolly fisherman ... 

I locked up all my treasure 

I'm for Tom Tiller's golden maxim 

In one thou wouldst variety 

I was saying to Jack, as we talked t'other day 

If, bold and brave, thou can'st not bear 

In allyour dealings take good care 

Jack Binnacle met with an old ship-mate 

Jack Jigger, a curious and whimsical tar 

Like Etna's dread volcano see the ample forge 

Like other lubbers struck with dread 

Man, poor forked animal, why art thou vain 

Miss Wigley, her lovers called first of the fair 

My lyre, once again the sad note 

Madam, you know my trade is war 

Now we're all met here together 

Neat Nelly, the milk-maid, in short-waisted gown. 

Now you shall see vat you shall see 

One negro say one ting, you no take offence 

Of the ancients its speaking, my soul, you'd be after 

One, two, three, ha! 

Of all heaven gave to comfort man 

Oh, money, thou master of all things below 

Oyes! Oycs! Oyes! 

One negro wi my banger 

Others with splendonr and parade 

One negro come from Jenny land 

Resplendent gleamed the ample moon 

Standing one summer's day on the tower slip 

Some say topers should never get mellow 

See the course thronged with gazers, the sports have 
begun 

Sweet is the ship that under sail 

Smiling grog is the sailor's best hope, his sheet-an- 
chor 

Sam Splice'em, dy'e mind me, is one of those boys . 

Spanking Jack was so comely, so pleasant, so jolly 

Sweet ditties would my Patty sing 

Shenkin was born in Glamorganshire 

Sure won't you hear what roaring cheer 

She who linked by her fate 

Ring the loves of John and Jean 

The moment Aurora peeped into the room M 

There was a lady, a pretty lady, the pride of Aurora 

The moon on the ocean was dimmed by a ripple .... 

The gray-eyed Aurora in saffron array 

Thou man of firmness, turn this way 

The board is drest, come, deal away 

This, this, my lad's a soldier's life 

That girl who fain would choose a mate 

This life's a day's journey, we rise in the morn 

'Twas one morning in May, the weather but queer . 
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fo be mad for a husband is not a new thing 86 

'Twas in a village near Castlebury 119 

There was a jolly shepherd lad 133 

To prove pleasure but pain some have hit on a project 148 

The polughman whistles o'er the furrow 149 

'Twas post meridian half-past four 169 

The morning breaks those ruddy streaks 17 1 

Thou knowest, my dear Lumpkin, my own darling 

son 206 

Tom Truelove wooed the sweetest fair 247 

The shepherd whistles on his way 991 

Two real lovers with one heart 899 

The martial pomp, the mournful train 308 

The boatswain calls, the wind is fair 338 

The wind was hushed, the storm was over 419 

♦Twas in the good ship Rover 429 

This life is like a troubled sea. 440 

When the tendrils of love once strike root in the heart 10 

When Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove 1 10 

While our minds are expanded » 151 

While the lads of the village shall merrily ah 190 

When Winifred's gone faraway 999 

Would'st thou know, my lad, why every tar 318 

When last from the Straits we had fairly cast anchor 946 

Were Patience kind tome 386 

We are all of us labourers, and smack of the soil .. 397 

You all knew Tom Moody, the whipper-in, well.... 15 

Yet, though I've no fortune to offer 98 

Your finikin sirs may in finery appear 156 

DUETS, TRIOS, CATCHES, GLEES, 
AND CHORUSES. 

Arrah, Jessie, dear, now hear my plan 93 

Anxious by the gliding stream 197 

All my sttength, alas! is gone 191 

A tailor he lived in Leicester town 317 

Around, around, a merry laughing round jjfig 

Blow, warder, blow thy sounding horn 101 

Bacchus and Venus once in heaven 368 

Cold is Cadwallo's tongue 173 

Come, push about the grog, and drink, boys, drink S94 

Deserted by declining day (a parody) 36 

Drink, ana drain the flowing bowl 199 

Ding dong, ihe merry, merry Bow-church bells .... 300 

Dear maid, by every hope of bliss 350 

Faintly as tolls the eveniug chime 115 

For whom do you sigh i 159 

From Oberon, in fairy land 165 

Fly, neighbours, fly 197 

From night till morn 1 take my glass 989 

Glorious Apollo from on hirh beheld us 135 

How wretched those who Useless live 133 

Hark, the bonny Christchurch bells 135 

Here, in cool grot and mossy cell # 174 

Hail, source of joy ! thy magic touch hath given .. 201 

Hark, the hollow woods resounding 932 

Hark, the curfew's solemn sound 958 

I've been to Paris, Polly Hopkins 38 

I've got a pretty cottage, with garden by the side... . 41 

Love one day essayed to gain ' 194 

Lo, when the showers descending 197 

Lightly tread, 'tis hallowed ground 320 

Music's the language of the blest above 935 

Myra sought the silent shade 979 

Merrily, merrily, push round the glass 980 

Mirth, be thy mingled pleasures mine 370 

Mist hath fallen from the moon 397 

One day, while working at my plough 15 

Of all the birds on bush or tree 66 

O, lady fair, where art thou roaming 1 96 

O, who has seen the miller's wife > 193 

Of all the brave birds that e'er I did see 185 

Of plighted faith so truly kept 917 

Of late so brightly glowing 229 

Och, the top of the morning to Katty, my jewel ... 379 

Pretty, pretty Polly Hopkins, how do you do ? 95 

Quoth Jack, on a time, to Tom, I'll declare it 359 

Sweetly, sweetly the birds are all singing 135 

8earch the huge world around . 975 

So soon is morning onus breaking 393 

Sure such a day, so renowned, so victorious 401 

The winds whistle cold 15 

This bottle's the sun of our table 106 

Twas you, sir, 'twas you, sir , ..,, 170 

There were three cooks in Colnbrook tso 

To-morrow I your sport will spoil 989 

Together let us range the fields. 313 

Take, Poll, this blue ribbon, the gift of a tar 395 

To butt-bellied Bacchus we bow 404 

Tell, pretty cousin, tell me true 416 

Valiant knight, all knights exceeding 177 

We who the wide world make our home 49 

When Arthur first at court began 80 
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What equals on earth the delights of the huntsman 101 

What joys are the life of a hunter surrounding .... I if 

Who are you, the ghost of Grim 190 

What shall he have that killed the deer? 134 

We be three poor fishermen 983 

Where, where shall we hunt the roebuck to-day ? .. 358 

Wine does wonders every day 443 

i When Phoebus' rays no more appear..... 446 

You hurry me, you worry me 79 

Your love she lives in yon humble shed 441 
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As a cook, a few dainties I'll here be explaining .... 97 

As gray as a badger, as bald as a Turk 38 

At sixteen years old you could get little good of me. 198 

Adown a dark alley I courted a maid 916 

As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping 948 

At Cork lived Miss Molly O'Rigge 969 

An. Irish lad is always mad..... S74 

An Irish lad's a iollyboy 999 

An Irishman's all over 309 

At eighteen years old I fell ill 370 

And did you ne'er hear of an Irish haymaker 384 

Arrah, Paddy's my name, and a comelier lad 404 

A wedding's a wedding the universe over 445 

Arrah, come, sons of Erin, I'll give you a song 446 

Come, lend your attention, and listen awhile 388 

Can an Irishman practise such guile 419 

Dear Eri n, how sweetly thy green bosom rises 136 

Dear Kathleen, you, no doubt 373 

Don't now be after being coy 499 

From Brighton, two Paddies walked under the Cliff 305 
From Connaught I travelled, o'er roads paved and 

gravelled 330 

Green were the fields where my forefathers dwelt, 131 

Hail to our chiefnow he's wet through with whiskey 988 

"t's the drop of good whiskey 109 

was the boy for bewitching 'em iso 

n summer when the leaves were green 933 

n Ireland so frisky { with sweet girls and whiskey.. 943 

was born one day m the midst of the night 979 

n business having failed 933 

danced on the green when scarcely fifteen 300 

n Ireland, the dear laud, when I was a boy 306 

'm an Irishman born, and as prettv ayouth 348 

♦m a joiner by trade, and O'Chisel's my name .... 355 

n Ireland, that pretty place 364 

Love and whiskey both 59 

Love's a plague by night and by day go 

Let other men sing of their nonsense and blarney.. 397 

My father he lived in Limerick town 164 

Mr. Phelim O'Graffewasabit of aTaafe jg 7 

Myself, Pat Tullomagh, came from Kildare 901 

My darling, says Pat. to his spouse on his lap 309 

My gran dsire beat a drum so neat 949 

My father he left me a snug little cot 266 

Ned Grogan, dear joy, was the son of his mother.. 990 

Of all nations under the sun 31 

Och, I sing of a rout at Killarney 77 

O, the hours I have passed in the arms of my dear . 91 
On the green banks of Shannon when Shelah was nigh 93 

O, the moments were sad when my love and I parted 1 10 
O, the moment was sad when my love and I parted 

(a medley) 137 

O, Darby loved Katty O'Whack 140 

O, an Irishman's heart, to give it its due 159 

Och, love is the soul of a naf Irishman (a medlev) 166 

O, 'twas DermotO' Rowland M'Figg .\. 195 

O, when I was christened 'twas on a fair day 906 

Och, a petticoat, honey's, an Irishman's joy 908 

O, when I was a gossoon, so merry and frisky 913 

On Ireland's ground, seat of true hospitality 999 

Old Teddy O'Rourke kept a bit of a school 967 

One day Madam Nature was busy 970 • 

O, I'm called the Janus, the pride of gentility 998 

O, long life to the girls who revive without pother.. 394 

Och, Dennis M'Kirtie 343 

O, did you not hear of Kate Kearney i 351 

O, it was atClonmell 365 

Of the tinderest of flesh 1 received my formation .. 390 

O Paddy, Paddy whack I 414 

One morning I from bed did pop 491 

Och! I'm a jolly gay pedlar 439 

Och 1 love is the soul of a nate Irishman 437 

Potatoes grow in Limerick and beef at Bally more . 53 

Poor William was landed at bonny Dumbarton .... 981 
Saint Patrick was a gentleman, and came o* dacent 

neople 10 

Search Erin all over, you cannot discover 91 

She sang of past joys, did the maiden of Erin 74 

Since Kathleen has proved so untrue 85 

Sweet Kilruddery, where I was born 138 

The full new inoon is old, my love (a parody) 10 
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The field of battle is so alarming (a medley) 

The turbanedTurk, who scorns the world 

Though Lexlip is proud of its close shady bowers ... 

There lived a man in Ballinacasey 

'Twos at the town of nate Clogheen 

To be sure I can't sing an oration 

Trip over the bogjs and be frisky 

T'other night, fatth 1 I went to the wake of a friend 

The plant that hlooms for ever 

'Twas Pat of Londonderry 

The morning was fine, and the month was July 

The priest or the parish must lead a rare happy life. 

'Twas on the banks of Liffey's water 

Twas in the sweet month of May, I walked out to 

take the air 

There was an Irish lad 

Twas Paddy O'Flannighan set out one morning.... 

There with Fun we the stocking throw 

When 1 from dear Ireland first took my leave 

When I was a boy in my father's mud edifice 

When first I began for to sigh and to woo her 

When I was at home with my father and mother .. 

When a man that* s in sarvice is out of employ 

When first I was married to Katty O'Connor 

Was not Patrick CHLilt sure a broth of a lad 

When laughing young Erin, great Neptune's fair 

daughter 

With a dozen thirteens \u a nice paper bag 

When I was at home I was merry and frisky 

When I was a chicken as high a»a hen 

Ye lasses and bucks, come leave offyour sly looks.. 
You may talk of a brogue and Ireland, sweet nation 

JEWS' SONGS. 

A Jew, they called him Isaa't Mo 

A pedling Jew gets often jeered. 

Come listen awhile to a joke that is new 

Friends, I'll tell you what is true 

Folks tell you a Jew is a rogue 

1 once was but a pedler, and my shop was in my box 

I'm the Jew Zedekiah 

1 am a Jew singer, and Dovid's my name 

I'm a oroker by trade 

My name is Mo Samuel, a poor little Jew 

My name is Nathan Solomons 

My name's Levy Lion, a good-natured Jew 

My father he kept a clothes-shop and a stand 

My name is Lipey Benjamin 

My name it is Mo, and I lives iu Bag-fair 

Oh, dear! I am a Jew 

Pargains to pay I makes my care 

Sure I am a Hebrew man 

Vatshte matter? goot folks 

When a pretty little boy , 

When I was a little boy, I often was well banged .. 

When I wasapoy, and I did go to school 

When first a little smouchy, no higher than as that 
Ye jobbers, underwriters, ye tribe of pen and ink .. 

MASONIC SONGS. 

A mason's daughter, fair and young 

Attend, attend the strains 

Arise, and blow the trumpet, Fame 

Assist me, ye fair tuneful nine 

A mason's fife's the life for me 

By mason's art the aspiring domes 

Come, let us prepare 

Come, boys, let us more liquor get 

Come, come, brother masons, assemble with joy.... 

Divine Urania, virgin pure 

Hail I masonry divine 

Hail, masonry 1 thou sacred art 

How happy the mason, whose bosom still flows 

Hail, masonry! thou craft divine 

King Solomon, that wise projector , 

Let masonry from pole to pole 

Let drunkards boast the power of wine 

Let us sing to the honour of those 

Let malicious people censure 

Not the fictions of Greece nor the dreams of old Rome 

Pray don't sleep or think 

To the science that virtue and art do maintain 

To all who masonry despise 

'Tis masonry unites mankind 

The trade or a mason's a good moral school 

The loud trump of Fame willing ushers the day 

Unite, unite, your voices raise 

We brethren Free Masons let's mark the great name 

Wake the lute and quivering strings ; 

when earth's foundations first were laid 

While science yields a thousand lights 
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MILITARY SONGS. 



At sight of each terrific form 

Adieu, sweet maid, this trembling heart 
Cease, cease, those sighs I cannot bear .. 
Come, hear an old campaigner's song 



Fair Sally, once the village pride 

Farewell, my dear Rosa, I'm summoned afar 

Fair Caroline was once my love 

Glowing with love on fire for fame 

How happy 's the soldier that lives on his pay 

Howl nor, ye winds, o'er the tomb of the brave.... 

Hail to the brave and hail the land 

How stands the glass around 

It was Dunois the young and brave, was bound for 

Palestine 

I n danger's hour, when our haughty foes 

I'm a merry little soldier 

If I had a beau for a soldier who'd go 

In a mouldering cave where the wretched retreat .. 

I*ve cirried arms through lands afar 

Little thinks the townsman's wife 

Loud the trump of war was blowing 

My arm is my country's right 

Merrily every bosom bounaeth 

My father's flocks adorned the plain 

Merry sounds the drum and merry sounds the fife 

March to the battle field 

No more the trumpet's martial sound 

On by the spur of valour goaded 

Our bugles sang truce for the night oloud had lower'd 

On Linden when the sun was low 

Oh brave rub a dub, tweet a tweet, tantarara 

Oh come away, my soldier boy 

Sons of Greeks, arise 

Some pity afford to a poor soldier's daughter 

Spaniards of a worthier race 

The soldier tired of war's alarms 

The sun's radiant beams scarce Illumine the day .. 

The war that for a space did fail 

The moon was beaming silver bright 

The night before the battle's rage 

Twas on the spot, in ancient lore oft named 

The bolt has burst the cloud that hung 

Though I am now a very little lad 

The fife and drum sound merrily 

The soldier knows that every ball 

While deeds of hell deface the world v . . 

While the dawn on the mountain was misty & grey 

When war overwhelmed the nations round 

When William Tell was doomed to die 

When I went for a soldier by love I were twisted .. 

When the darkened midnight sky 

Young Henry was as brave a youth 

NAVAL SONGS. 

All in the Downs the fleet was moored 361 

Ah, sad the hour when I was torn 398 

Bound 'prentice to a waterman I learned a bit to row 136 

Behold the Britannia, how stately and brave 177 

Brave Oakum Mainbrace, honest Jack 238 

Ben Block was a veteran of naval renown 306 

Bound 'prentice to a coasting ship 367 

British sailors have a knack 371 

Ben Block was a sailor as brave as could be 4 1 8 

Cease, rude Boreas, blu stering ratler 56 

Daddy Neptune, one day, to Freedom did say 150 

Dear Nancy, I've sailed the wide world all around 967 

Distracted with anguish and grief 977 

Dangers past, joys in view 301 

D'ye mind me, I once was a sailor 400 

For England when with favouring gale 48 

From Plymouth in the Vulcan we set sail 900 

Farewell to England, thy white cliffs adieu 449 

I'm a tough true-hearted sailor 155 

In storms when clouds obscure the sky 186 

I've lived a life of some few years 909 

I'll tell you, my hearties, a sailor's plain creed ... 988 

In slumbers of midnight the sailor boy lay .......... 444 

I saw a poor seaman his garments all tattered 448 

Jack Steadfast and I were both messmates at sea .. 18 

Jack and I were both messmates a long time at sea 382 

Loud roared the dreadful thunder 297 

Loose every sail to the breeze 299 

Mayhap you may think I*m in joke 265 

Many years have I been at sea 331 

Now I'll chant you a strain of the lads of the main.. 392 

Now we're launched on the world 393 

Ods blood what a time for a seaman to sculk 49 

O'er Nelson's tomb with silent grief opprest 60 

Our ship's a- port, so here I be 116 

Our country is our ship, d'ye see MS 

On Baltic billows rode my ship 179 
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Old Cunwell, the pilot, for many a year 39s 

One night 'twas at sea, in the midst of a storm 347 

Off Cape Finisterre by the king's ship La Loire .... 406 
Poor Joe, the marine, was at Portsmouth well 

known , 199 

Sweet Poll of Plymouth was my dear 76 

Says Ella to her love, remember 197 

Should e'er I brave the foaming seas ., 994 

Stand to your guns, my hearts of oak 318 

Sadly Jane sat weaving willow 358 

Tom Steady owned each bland sensation 98 

The sparkling liquor fills the glass 30 

•Twas one morn when the wind from the northward 

blew keenly , 50 

There's nothing goes wrong when the grog's mixed 

right 67 

To Davy Jones old Dad was gone 139 

The sailor sighs as sinks his native shore 193 

'Twas on the beach, as sailors tell 90S 

The waves were hushed, the sky serene 949 

The courage of true British tars 968 

Tom Starboard was a lover true 970 

The British Tar no peril knows 308 

♦Twas night when the bell had tolled twelve 310 

The gallan} ship was under weigh 310 

•Twas at Greenwich fair, I shall never forget 313 

Though Greece all the arts once displayed on her 

coast 314 

The village hinds were hushed to sleep 369 

The sea was rough, the clouds were dark 375 

•Twas when we left Spithead, to take a cruise at sea 409 

The sailor: he fears not the roar of the seas 425 

The ship was now in sight of land 499 

The topsails shiver in the wind 434 

Unfurled were the sail s bearing William afar. 919 

Undaunted in peril and foremost in danger 995 

When Steerwell heard me first impart 41 

When forced to quit his native land 65 

When 'tis night and the mid watch is come 149 

With timbers green from childhood's dock 143 

When lightnings pierce the pitchy sky 999 

When at Sea we slave, both far and near 956 

When first he left his native shore 961 

When I was but a tiny boy 977 

William and Anne were lovers true 977 

When a ship is full freighted with silver and gold .. SOI 

Whate'er the pleasures known on shore 349 

When I think on the cottage so loved and endeared 381 

When storms are sunk to rest 399 

When first I left my mam and dad 404 

Whence comes this keen, this cutting smart 431 

When clouds on high are riding 439 

When Britain first at heaven's command 448 

Your slack jaw belay, if you ask Jack's opinion .... 77 
Your Molly has never proved false she declares .... 84 
Ye landsmen and ye seaiften,be you a-head or a-stern 904 

Young William was a seaman true 333 

You may talk about singing Italian songs 340 

Ye manners of England 387 

SCOTCH. 

Awake, my love, ere morning's ray- 144 

•Adieu, a heart-warm, fondadieu 194 

And are ye sure the news is true ) 919 

A way, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses 997 

A Highland laddie heard of war 985 

A sweeter lassie ne'er was born 301 

Awake, on your hills, on your islands awake 391 

By Logan streams, that rin sae deep 985 

Brave sons of the mountain, to battle away 355 

Before I pricked onward to merry England 419 

Braw, braw lads, on Yarrow braes 490 

Charley is my darling. 994 

Fiddlers, your pins in temper fix 196 

Farewell, thou fair day 1 thou green earth ! and ye 

skies 1 140 

Faith, I'll awa to the bridal 155 

Farewell to Lochaber, and farewell, my J ean 958 

Farewell, ye dungeons, dark and strong 403 

First when Maggie was my care 437 

Gin ye meet a bonnie lassie 47 

Go fetch me a pint of wine 67 

Gin a body meet a body 140 

Gloomy winter's now awa.... 169 

Green grow the rashes 0.. 950 

Hail to the chief who in triumph advances. 309 

Hey for the Heilan hills 361 

~ Hear what Highland Nora said 444 

I gaed a wofu* gate yest'reen 57 

I winna marry ony mon but 8andy o'er the lee .... 58 

1 once was a maid though I cannot tell when 139 

I twas upon a Lammas night 391 

In Dundee there lived a carle, fu' blithe and merry 416 

Jockey said to Jeany, Jeany, wilt thou do't ? 90 



Page 

Jockey said to Jenny 20 

John Anderson my jo John 193 

Jockey he lo'edAnnie, the lass wi' a bonnie black eye 373 

Let us haste to Kelvin Grove : 36 

Lassie wi' the bonny e*e 333 

Lowland lassie, wilt thou go) 398 

Let us go, lassie, go 439 

My H ighland home where tempests blow 1 55 

My lad's a braw and bonnie lad 913 

My heart is sair I darena tell 236 

My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here. 392 

Merrily, merrily bounds the bark 345 

My daddie is a cankered carle 383 

My bonnie lowland laddie has just come home from 

sea 396 

Not far frae bonny Aberdeen 313 

O, wha's that at my chamber-door. 8 

Of a' the lasses e'er I saw 73 

O, whistle and 1*11 come to you, my lad 85 

O, thou art the lad of my heart, Willy 179 

O, Kenmure'sonandawa, Willie. 188 

O, my love's like the red, red rose 190 

O, we're a' noddin, nid uid noddin 908 

O, ken ye what Meg o' the M ill has gotten 933 

0, Charlie is my darling 234 

On the banks of Allan-water 383 

O, gin my love were yon red rose 893 

O, blest be the laddie, I munna tell who 331 

O where, and O where has my pint of whiskey fled ) 339 

O, stay, sweet warbling woodlark, stay 340 

O, mirk, mirk is this midnight hour 346 

O Logie, o' Buchan, O Logic, the laird 447 

Pibroch, of Donnetl Dhu 152 

Roy's wife of Aldivalloch. 167 

Some brag of their ancestors, bide there awee 46 

Since Scotland's page provides each age 185 

Sandy Gray was a bit of a ranter. 900 

Scots whahaewi* Wallace bled 238 

Sae flaxen were her ringlets 975 

She's fair and fause that causes my smart 358 

The de*il cam fiddlin through the town 41 

The heath this night must be my bed 109 

The gloomy night is gathering fast 109 

Thou hast left me ever, Jamie 147 

The silver moon's enamoured beam 187 

'Twas na her bonnie blue e'e was my ruin 944 

Thy Highland cot wh^ere tempests roar 95-2 

The sun has gane down o'er the lofty Ben Lomond. . 966 

Though we are placed some thousand miles 968 

Thou lingering star withless'ning ray « 990 

The smiling morn, the breathing spring 999 

Though Scotia may boast of its maids fair and free 319 

The ruddy morn blinked o'er the brae 376 

This is no my ain house 440 

Where's he for honest poverty 97 

When hope was quite sunk in despair 89 

When first you courted me, I own 100 

While larks with little wing. 109 

Will ye go to the ewe-bughts, Marion 131 

When the sheep were in the fauld, and thekyea' 

athane 141 

Why these sighs, oh, tell me, Leezy iso 

WiU you gangwi' me, lassie, to the braes of Birnie- 

bouzle ....: 181 

We're a» noddin 208» 

What can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie i 939 

What ails this heart o' mine 971 

Wilt thou be my dearie ) 308 

Wake, maid of Lorn, the moments fly 409 

Where shall the lover rest) 431 

Ye blithest lads and lasses gay 5 

Ye banks and braes of bonny Boon 63 

Young Roger is a bonny lad... 73 

Young Donald is the blithest lad 909 

You've surely heard o» famous Neil 263 

Young Sandy was pressed from his Alice's side .... 322 
Young Allan rode slowly across the green heath .... 380 
Yirang Johnny Mac Clean loved Jenny Mac Griggor 393 

SENTIMENTAL. . 

A plague upon parsons and preachers 49 

A harebell one day 70 

A poor little giptey I wander forlorn 71 

Adieu, adieu, my native shore .. 133 

A sage once to a maiden sung..... 123 

Ah, why should we repine at Care 133 

Ah, sure a pair was never seen.... 139 

Ah, County Guy 158 

A cousin I nave* sir, a very young maid 176 

As Love and Folly rambled on 909 

Ah, what avails the glittering vest 947 

Ah, you know sweet words impart 954 

A baby wandered from its home 904 

As Memory once reclined , ., 999 
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And dost thou ask what secret woe .... 311 

As peaceful as an infant's sleep 349 

A little boy, a Savoyard 386 

Bring flowers, young flowers, to the festal board.... 153 

By^on bright streamers in the sky 311 

Come away, come away, little fly 45 

Come, buy poor Sally's wooden ware 84 

Charms or the world, your wizard spell 133 

Come, and glossy pebbles bring 142 

Come hither, come hither, by night and by day.... 154 

Come hither, poor maiden, and yield not to woe .. 191 

Come, Hope, thou little cheating sprite 319 

Come, sinning May, in garlands drest 406 

Come hither, come hither, the silver light 490 

Deep in a dungeon, stretched on straw 214 

Sear object of defeated care 881 

Deeply still, without a moiion 317 

Encompassed in an angel's frame 141 

Ere around the huge oak that o'ershadows yon mill 3 17 

Flowers are fresh and bushes green 72 

From school let loose and free to range 136 

Farewell, thou coast of glory 903 

Follow, follow, through the sea 332 

Good-nature puts each heart at ease 386 

God save great George, our king 416 

Here's the bower she loved so much 137- 

Hark, I hear the bugles ring 189 

Had I a heart for falsehood framed 940 

Hail to the cold and clouded beam -.... 997 

How oft, without or help or guide 300 

Hope told a flattering tale 320 

How sweetly beams the sunset 371 

How horrid dark, and wild, and drear 397 

Hail, great republic of the world 408 

Harmony o'er the world fondly presiding 434 

Hasten from your coral caves 443 

If a daughter you have, she's the plague of your life 68 

I wandered once at break of day 90 

I enter thy garden of roses 198 

It chanced one day that a crow so black 139 

I will wreathe a bower, a fairy bower 171 

In the promise of pleasure the silly believer 179 

If the world and its measures in all things were just 188 

In former times dear wit was whirled 937 

It is the hour when from the boughs 943 

I've wandered through that Indian land 987 

I saw thee weep — the big bright tear 338 

I looked on the ocean, I looked on the sky 364 

I had knocked out the dust from my pipe t'other 

night 411 

Ii there a man that never sighed 490 

Just like life is that beautiful flower 96 

Let Fame sound the trumpet, and cry to the war .. 94 

Life let us cherish while yet the taper glows 139 

Lo, inward murmurs agitate the earth 160 

Maiden, wrap thy mantle round thee. 67 

My friend is the man I would copy through life .... 99 

'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam.... 114 

Moan, moan, ye dying gales 125 

My soul is dark, oh quickly string 175 

Mark with what grace the rose-tree shows 256 

Mine be a cot beside the hill 337 

No more by sorrow chased my heart 57 

Nay, let the stricken deer, poor thing 94 

Nature with swiftness armed the horse 146 

Not more sweet the water gushing 395 

No, never shall my soul forget v 360 

Near the jaws of a prison, in whose dismal gloom .. 498 

Of the rose, fair and young 91 

Oh, yonder is the well-known spot 139 

Oh, urge me not to wander * 165 

Oh light bounds my heart through sorrow's night, 

that drearily 194 

On Afric's wide plains where the lion's now roaring 197 

O prospects rich in all the charms 205 

O'er breezy hill or woodland glade. 207 

Oh twine a wreath of evergreen 908 

On beds of snow the moon-beam slept 263 

Once reason, they say, a lady loved 319 

Of more loss in life than gain 339 

Oh, the path of life is rough and drear 335 

Oh, snatched away in beauty's bloom stl 

Says Plato, why should man be vain 61 

Say, little foolish fluttering thing 69 

Sweet regretted native shore 79 

Sweet object of the zephyrs' ki&s 164 

Spirit of joy, thy altar lies ...., 169 

Sweet hope, so oft my childh-'od's friend ' 174 

Sweet is the lay where thy praise is accorded.. 207 

Soon as the busy day is o r er 921 

Since then I'm doomed this sad reverse to prove.... 239 

Soft downy sleep, oh, sooth the soul 942 

Sweet hope, thou art a sovereign balm 975 

Shadows of beauty, shadows of power 297 

Sweet to the morning traveller 308 
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See the star-breasted villain to yonder cot bound. . . . smj 

Sons of Freedom, hear my story .... ago* 

Sleep, mother, sleep, in slumber blest 446 

Though we roam through the world to seek peace 

and delight , 16 

Though clouds by tempest may be driven 2* 

The parent oak his stately head 50 

The water rushed, the water swelled 71. 

The lass that would know how to manage a man ... . 74 

There is not in the wide world a valley so sweel .... io$ 

The sapling oak lost in the dell 121 

The loud wind roared, the rain fell fast 134 

Tis the last rose of summer 134 

Than envied monarchs happier still 146 

Though the tempests of winter may eweep 183 

Twist ye, twine ye ever so 192 

The wand'rina beggar-girl may meet 254 

There is a land amidst the waves 256 

There's an isle clasped by waves in an emerald zone 258 

The trees droop and wittier. 261 

The wars are over, the spring is come 290 

Though pure are the joys that from melody flow .. 348 

The sweet-brier grows in the merry green wood.... 369- - 

To dwell on fair infancy's page where's the need.... 367 

The frozen streets in moonshine glitter S73 

Thou pride of the forest, whose dark branches 

spread 400 

Though winter o'er the hills and glens 401 

'Tis sweet to hear at midnight on the blue and 

moonlight derp 407 

There's not a joy the world can give like that it 

takes away 419 

The skylark calls, I hear his matin lay 434 

The wild Gazelle on Judahs' hills 436 

The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower 444 

Why should we the days of our boyhood bewailing 30 

Would you know my chief delight 32 

When tne leaves ban deserted tue trees 43 

When first a babe upon the knee 70 

When first infant liberty dropt upon earth 71 

When Lelia touched the lute. 79 

When laid on a mother's fond breast...-. 86 

Welcome silence, welcome peace 89 

When my hand thus I proffer, your own 1 deny not 103 

When the winter w ind whistles along the wild moor 1 18 

While I touch the string ,.. 136 

When friendship or love our sympathies move 210 

When order in this land commenced with Alfred's 

sacred laws 284 

Who fed me from her gentle breast y> . 995 

While overtaken by trouble each prospect looks 

lowering 348 

When the cold blast of winter is found disappearing 354 

When opening flowers proclaim the spring 35s 

When nature first salutes the spring 441 

Ye dear paternal scenes, farewell 23a 

You both remember well the day 33y 

Ye wealthy and proud, while in splendour ye roll .. 399 

SPORTING. 

A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 99 

A woodland life amid the hills'. 134 

Awake, ye dull sluggards, awake 163 

Aurora appearing, 111 gray mantle drest 199 

At the sound of the horn 383 

Away, ye brave fox-hunting race 394 

Bright chanticleer proclaims the dawn , 130 

Bright dawns the day with rosy face. 997 

Come, rouse from your trances 4] 1 

Do you hear, brother sportsman, the sound of the 

horn .' 140 

Give round the word, dismount, dismount 402 

Heigh lo! heigbio 1 the morning is up 78 

Hark away, 'tis the merry toned horn 124 

Hark I the goddess Diana...'. 192 

Harkl hark 1 the joy inspiring horn 210 

How sweet in the woodlands with fleet hound and 

born 214 

Hark, gentle Jane, the huntsman's horn 278 

Hark I the sweet horn proclaims afar tS2 

Hark I hark I from the woodlands, the loud swell- 
ing horn 292 

Hark I echo, sweet echo, repeats the loud strain .. 346 
Hark the horn, how inviting to the sons of the 

chase M 495 

I n Britain, the soil which true liberty yields 196 

I love to rise at early morn 310 

Let the boast of those weapons destructive and dread 176 

Let's home, my brave boys.... 421 

Let gay ones and great 435 

O'er highlands and lowlands to chase the fleet deer 367 

On the breeze floats the echoing horn. . . ... 423 

•Of all the sports and pastimes 443 

Rouse, rouse, jolly sportsmen, the hounds are all out 356 
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Tot echoing horn calls the lu^rlli 
The mom unbara the nla of Lir. 
The sprightly horn awake, the 0.0 
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The tpinieU, uncoupled, dun n.er llie mr»1 . 

The duaky nkht ride* down theaay..~. ... 

Though aweeily repoainj.. 'Hj"-*- 

Tln> I'm La miVennclkd, 111 !• ■> . 

To liven life free from gnut, pala, m phlhMW 
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The .ant of Old Albion marrt. on m „™ 
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When bold Uewellyn ftragbt foe fame . 



YORKSH1HE AND PROVINCIAL 



Did you iiib hot of one Urbard Rbon". hi .lory 






I r.jiLin m. place, and who don not' . 

vee poor country lad, ai you are by my dm 
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I comed up to London, a poor iimple clown- MT 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

f Omitted m their prupar placet- ) 



l«p, genWMyTllow'Ir. a 
Fare e.er near me thy bain 
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THIS NIGHTINGALE-CLUB. 

Ail—" Shadrack. Ihc Orangeman."— (Knight.) 
The Nightingale-Club in a village was held. 

At the sign of the Cabbage and Shears, 
When the singers, no doubt, would have great]; 

Still between every toast, with his gills mighty red 
Mr. President thus with great eloquence eaid— 

Spoken.] Gentlemen of the Nig 
yon all knor ■'-- - 

oTtSi*' 



e Nightingale-Club, 
reguUtioua of this 



shall call upon Mi. Snuffle.—' Sir, I hay 
trcme bad old, but with your permission 
to do my beat,'—' Sir, that's all we wist 



Galloping dreary dall. 
And hell get n wife.as fait in he ca 
With his haily gaily gall-bo-rayly, 
Higelty, pigelty, gigelly, nigelly. 
Galloping dreary dall. 
Bravo! bravo! very well rang. 
Jolly companions every one. 
Thus the Nightingale-Club nightly kept n 
And were nightly knotted do™ with the 



When Snuffle had finished, a man of e> 

Sung, ' Drink to me only with thine ey< 

And I will pledge with mil 
After which Mr.Tug, who dw 
Roared a sea-song, whose bur 

Pull away, pull away, my hearties. 
Pull — pull away, pull away, my hearties.' 
Spoken.] < Mr. Drinkall, we shall be happy to 
hear yonr song, air.' (Drtnk.) "Pon my soul, 
Mr. President, I cannot sing/—' Waiter, hring 
Mr. Drinkall a glass of salt and water.'—' No, 
no, Mr. President, sooner than swallow that 
doae. 111 try one.'— Bravo, silence— 
A laaa is good, and a glass is good, 

And a pipe to smoke in cold weather. 
The world it is good, and the people are good, 

And we're all good fellows together. 
A song is a good thing when it's very well sung, 

But some people they always stick in it. 
Spoken."] ' 'Pon my honour, Mr. President, I 
cannot sing any more.' 

Bravo! bravo! very well sung. 
Jolly companions every one. 

Thus the Nightingale- Cub, fee. 
Mr. Dry bones sung nest, who wu turned of throe 



And yet we are loo young, they say.' 
Then a little Jew grocer, who wore a bob w 



'P'F. 
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SPOKEN.] ' Mr. President, I think it's time we 
had a toast or a sentiment/—' Certainly, whose 
tarn is it to give one ?' — ' Mr. Mangle, the sur- 

feon.' — ' Sir, WL give you — Success to the Royal 
Tnion.' — ' And now, Mr. Dismal, we'll thank 
you for a song/ — * Sir, I shall give you some- 
thing sprightly.' 
* Merry are the bells, and merry do they ring, 
Merry iff myself, and merry will I sing.' 
Bravo ! bravo 1 very well sung, 
Jolly companions every one. 

Thus the Nightingale-Club, &c. 

1 illy Piper, some members called Breach of the 
Peace, 
Because ail his notes were so shrill, 
f hrieked out like the wheel of a cart that wants 
grease, 
' Deeper and deeper still.' 
Mr. Max, who drinks gin, wished to coo like a 

dove, 
Murmur'd sweetly, ' Oh '. listen to the voice of 
love, 
Which calls my Daphne to the grove.' 

SPOKEN.] Mr. Double-lungs, the butcher, was 
next called on, who had a kind of a duetto voice, 
something like a penny trumpet and a kettle-drum. 
— ' Mr. Double-lungs, we wish to hear your song.' 
— ' Sir, I'll sing with all my heart, liver, and lights ; 
111 sing you the echo song out of Comus, with 
my own accompaniments, for when a man accom- 
panies himself, he's sure to do it in the right key. 
* Sweet echo,, sweet echo/ 
Bravo I bravo ! very well sung, 
Jolty companions every one. 

Thus the Nightingale-Club, &c. 

ADDITIONAL VERSE. 

Mr. Sneak had a wife who was peevish, they say, 

And she often would get out of bed, 
And down to the Cabbage and Shears she «rould 
stray, 
When Sneak by the nose home was led. 
While the President sat in his seat in despair, 
And sometimes his wife would pull him from the 
chair. 

Spoken.] Gentlemen, for fear mv wife should 
come, let's nave a song, — aye, there s Mr. Shiver- 
toe, he will favour us. 

* 'Mid pleasure and solitude, wherever we roam, 
Let us go where we will, there is no place like 

home.' 
' No, you blackguard,* says his wife, ' it appears 
there is no place like home to you, for your home 
seems to be the public-house.' — ' Gentlemen/ says 
Mr. Flash, ' why is Mr. Shivertoe like corn in a 
highway ?'- -' Because he is seedy/ says the tailor. 
- * No, it is not, now, it is because he is sure to 
be henpeck'd.' — ' That's a good joke/ says Mr. 
Bantem, ' bring me a glass of brandy and water 
and put it down to the other ten I've had.' — 
4 That's no joke/ says the landlord. — ' It's not a 
4tfy joke, at all events,' says Drinkall. — ' I want 
tfMae spirit,' says the actor. — ' So you may, but 
what do you owe me?' — (Sings) ' Sweet grati- 
tude ! sweet gratitude !' — ' O damn your gratitude, 
twelve pence in copper is worth twelve pounds of 
gratitude.' — ' But don't I patronize your house, 
sir?' — ' Hav'n't I given you more than ever you 
can return to me?—' Yes, you have given me the 
liver-complaint through drinking your raw spirits. 
I've an inflammation on the lungs through swal- 
lowing your spirits of wine, and the dropsy through 
drinking your mixed liquors ; I've been drinking for 
the last two years to try if you had a drop of anything 
good in the house. I can't quench my thirst j I'm 
dry, the company are dry, their songs are dry, their 

okes are dry, and my pockets are dry/—' That's all 



my eye/ says the Watchman, ' and, since you ate 
all up so late, I must take you down to the watch- 
house/ — Then the row began, Mr. Tug knocked 
out the Charley's teeth, Drybones smothered him 
in gin and water, Billy Piper shoved the tobacco- 
box down his throat, Double-lungs gave him a 
bellygofuster, Snuffle broke his nose, Max bunged 
up both his eyes, and the whole afiaii ended with 

Bravo ! bravo ! very well sung, 

Jolly companions every one. 

Thus the Nightingale-Club, &c. 



THE UGLY OLD WIDOW OF ESTRAMA- 

DURA. 

/ (Planche.) 

RECITATIVE. 
There was an old widow lived some time ago in 

Estramadura, 
She fell very ill at the death of her first husband 

and thought nothing but a second would 

cure her. 
But her phiz was so funny, that, though she had 

plenty of money, she staggered all who 

came to her j 
Till a young cavalier, who at elbows was queer, 

made up his mind to woo her. 

AIR. 

So he ogled and he sighed, 

Till he made her his bride, 
Though the neighbours declared he must hate 
her; 

For she squinted and she limped, 

And her face brown and crimped, 
Looked much like an old nutmeg-grater. 

But thought he, wise enough, 

I'm in want of the stuff, 
And a beggar must not be a chooser j 

Tis true that a glutton 

Might prefer lamb to mutton, 
But there's too much mint-sauce to refuse her. 

RECITATIVE. 

But to silence all jokes, and the jeers of the folks, 

he full-length her picture had painted, 
Though at the first sight of so horrid a fright, the 

poor artist had nearly fainted. 
Then, sparing no cash, to the gilder's slap-dash it 

was sent, and a fine frame put to it, 
And the next time 'twas said, what the deuce made 

you wed ? he took them up-stairs tp .view it , 

AIR. 

The neighbours agree, 

" 'Tis as like as can be, 
As old and as ugly as sin, sir !'* 

But they quickly exclaim, 

" What a beautiful frame ! 
It atones for the picture within, sir !" 

Good friends, you are right, 

Said the cunning young wight, 
It was thus that I judged by the dame, sus ; 

Though ugly and old, 

She was rolling in gold, 
So I married my wife for the frame,, sirs. 

MARY, LIST, AWAKE' 

(Hunt.) 

MARY, dear Mary, list, awake! 
And now like the moon thy slumbers break. 
There is not a taper, and scarcely a sound, 
To be seen or be heard in the cottages round, 
The watch-dog is silent, thy father sleeps, 
And love, like the breeze, to thy window creeps. 
The moonlight seems list'ning all over the land, 
To the whispers of angels uke thee \ 
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© lift, but a moment, the sash with thine hand, 
And kiss but that hand to me, 

My love, Mary * 
Kiss but that hand to me ! 

Gently awake, and gently arise ! 

Oh, for a" kiss to unclose thine eyes ; 

The vapour of sleep should fly softly the while, 

Aji the breath on thy looking-glass breaks at thy 

smile! 
And then I would whisper thee never to fear, 
For Heaven is all round thee when true love is near. 
Just under the woodbine, dear Mary, I stand, 

Still looking and list'ning for thee \ 
O lift, but a moment, the sash with thy hand, 

And kiss but that hand to me, 

My love, Mary ! 

Kiss but that hand to me ! 

Hark!— do I hear thee?— Yes, 'tis thou, 

And now there's thy hand, and I see thee now j 

Thou look'st like a rose in a crystal stream, 

For thy face, love, is bathed in the moolight gleam ! 

And, oh ! could my kisses like stream-circles rise, 

To dip in thy dimples and spread round thine eyes ! 

How sweet to be lost in a night such as this, 

In the arms of an angel like thee ! 
Nay, stay but a moment-— one moment of bliss, 

And smile but forgiveness to me, 

My love, Mary! 

Smile but forgiveness to me. 

Nobody, sweet, can hear our sighs. 

Thy voice just comes on the soft air and dies. 

Dost thou gaze on the moon? I have gazed as I 

rove, 
Till I thought it has breathed heaven's blessing 

on love ; . 
Till I've stretched out my arms, and my tears have 

begun, 
And nature,, and heaven, and thou, seemed but 

one. 
Fare thee well, sweetest Mary, the moon's in the 
west, 
And the leaves shine with tear-drops like thee ; 
So draw in thy charms, and betake thee to rest, 
O, thou, dearer than life to me, 

My love, Mary ! 
Thou dearer than life to me. 



THE DAYS OF GOOD QUEEN BESS. 

Air—" Alley Croket." 

Good people, to my muse attend, and deem it not 

a mystery, 
If, besides in caps and laces long, I deal a bit in 

history. 
The tunes to display, we now will try, of worthy 

old Queen Bess, sir, 
Whose virtue and whose mem'ry posterity will 
bless, sir. 
O the days of good Queen Bess, 
The very merry, 
Hey down deny, 
Days of good Queen Bess. 

Queen Bess can twang the bowstring, and hunt a 

Eack of hounds, sir ; 
er courtiers play at quarter-staff, and dance 
the Cheshire rounds, sir. 
And when her foes, with mighty blows, prepare 

to beat and stripe her, too, 
She leads both France and Spain a dance, and 
makes them pay the piper, too* 
O the days, «c. 

Then her buxom dames of honour, with collars 

about their necks fast, 
They gobble up beef-steaks and mutton-chops for 

breakfast. 



Thus, the gentle Zephyrina can eat a pound, liy 

jingo, 
While her grace of Rutland winds up all with a 

gallon of good stingo. 
O the days, &c« 

Then to help the body politic, and steer the hetai 

of state, sir ; 
We've thick heads, and we've soft heads, with 

politics replete, sir ; 
But by shifting of their ground, though their heads 

are mighty long, sir, 
They now ana then forget to what body they belong, 

sir. 

O the days, &c. 



THE PEREMPTORY LOVER. 

Tune—" Joh* Andermm, my Joe.' 9 
'Tis nor your beauty nor your wit 

That can my heart obtain, 
For they could never conquer yet 

Either my breast or brain ; 
For if you'll not prove kind to me, 

And true as heretofore, 
Henceforth I'll scorn your slave to be. 

Or doat upon you more. 

Think not my fancy to overcome 

By proving thus "unkind ; 
No smoothed sight, nor smiling frown. 

Can satisfy my mind. 
Pray, let Platonics play such prank* 

Such follies I deride : 
For love at least I will nave thanks, 

And something else beside. 

Then open-hearted be with me. 

As I shall be with you, 
And let our actions be as free 

As virtue will allow. 
If you'll prove loving, I'll prove kind ; 

If true, 111 constant be ; 
If fortune chance" to change your mind, 

I'll turn as soon as ye. 

Since our affections, well ye know, 

In equal terms do stand, 
Tis in your power to love or no, 

Mine's likewise in my hand. 
Dispense with your austerity, 

Inconstancy abhor ; 
Or, by great Cupid's Deity, 

I'll never love you more. 

COMIC MEDLEY, 

(MoncriefT.) 

IN TIMER PARTS.— PART I. 

The Nightingale-Club in a village was held, 

At the sign of the Cabbage and Shears, 

Where the singers, no doubt, would have great!) 

exoell'd, 
But for want of — 

Four-and-twenty fiddlers all of a row ; 
Four-and-twenty fiddlers, — 
Peaceful slumbVing, — 
At the town of neat Cloghcen, 
Where— 

The Graces they were culling posies 
And found — 

The finest ram, sir, that was ever fed on hay - y 
This ram was fat behind, sir, 
This ram was fat before, 
This ram was — 

A flaxen-headed cow-boy, as simple as may be, 
The next a merry plough-boy that whistled — 
Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he ; 
He call'd for— 
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1lie lass of Patty's mill, so bonny, blithe, and gay, 
And, in spite of all my skill, she stole — 
A Iwld dragoon, with his — 

dear, what can the matter be ! 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be — 
For of all the girls that are so smart, 
There's none like pretty Sally j 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives with — 

Robin Adair ; 

What made the ball so fine ? 

What made the assembly shine ? 

O, it was — 

Tho rum old Commodore, 

The battered old Commodore ; 

For the bullets and the gout 

Have so knocked his hull about, 

That hell never more be fit for — 

The maid of Lodi, who sweetly sung to me— 

Call again to-morrow j call again to-morrow. 

Can't you, can't you, call again to-morrow. 

PART II. 
A master I have, and I am his man, 
Galloping dreary dun, 
And he'll get— 
A regiment of Irish dragoons, and they were 

quartered — 
In a mouldering cave, the abode of despair ; 
Britannia sat weeping her loss, 
Sh*> mourn'd for her Wolfe, and exclaim'd, in 

despair — 
'Twas in the good ship Rover 

1 sail'd the world around, 
And for ten years and over, 
I ne'er touch'd — 

Roy's wife of Aldevaloch, 
Roy's wife of Aldevaloch ; 
Wot ye how she cheated me— 
In the Bay of Biscay, O ! 
Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer 
List ye landsmen all to me, 
Messmates, hear a brother sailor 
Sing- 
On, hush thee, my darling, the hour will soon come 
When thy sleep shall be broken by — 
The woodpecker tapping the hollow beech tree, 
The woodpecker tapping — 
Poor Sally's wooden ware, 
Who all for money barters, 
Her cottons, tapes, her top-knots rare, 
Her bodkins, lace, and— 
Paddy Shannon, high mounted on his trotting 

little poney, 
Set off on a journey from Leather-lane to Bow, 
To ogle Widow Wilkins, who he courted for her 

money, 
And, tugging at his bridle, cry'd — 
Don't I look spruce on my Neddy, 
In spite of his kicking and prancing ; 
Gee up, gee up ho, and stand steady,. 
Mr. Neddy, I m not fond of dancing — 
When absent from her my soul holds most dear, 
What a medley of passions, what a medley of — 
Old chairs to mend, old chairs to mend — 
A very good song, and very well sung, 
Jolly companions every one — 
Thus the Nightingale-Club nightly kept up their 

clamour, 
And were nightly knock'd down by the president's 

hammer 5 
JVere nightly knock'd down, &c. 

PART III. 
Your pardon, kind gentle-folks, pray, 
I'm call'd once more to roar out a song, sir, 
And when a lad's call'd on they say — 
Come bustle neighbour Prig, 
Jiuckle on your hat and wig, 



In your Sunday clothes so gaily, — 

Together we will range the fields— 

When the wolf in nightly prowl 

Bays the moon with — 

Will you come to the bower I have shaded for you, 

Your bed shall be — 

On that spot, in ancient lore oft named, 

Where— 

Giles Scroggins courted Molly Brown, 

Ri fol de ril, de rol de ray, 
The fairest maid in all the town, 

Fol lol de ril, de rol de ray. 
If she loved me as I love she — 
On this cold flinty rock I would lay down my head, 
And sweetly I'll sing — 
Bound 'prentice to a waterman, I learn'd a bit to 

row, 
But, bless your heart, I always was so gay, 
That to treat— 
An old woman in Yorkshire, in Yorkshire she did 

dwell — 
She lov'd Billy Taylor, a brisk young fellow, 
Full of mirth and full of glee, 
And thus his mind he did disciver — 
To a frog, who would a wooing go ; 

Heigh ho, says Rowley, 
Whether his mother would let him or no ; with 

his — 
Here's a health to all good lasses, 
Here's a health to all good lasses, 
Here's a health to- 
Great George our King, &c. 
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THE KISS AND THE TEAR. 

JULIO told me when we parted, 

Nought but death should cause his stay ; 
To mine eye a tear had started, 

Julio kiss'd the drop away. 
Autumn winds now chill my dwelling ; 

Twas in spring I lost my dear ; 
Grief afresh mine eye is swelling, 

But no kiss imbibes the tear. 

With the flowers that Julio planted 

Oft I dress his vacant chair \ 
Stand before it, gaze enchanted, 

Gaze, and think my rover there I 
Oft the kiss he gave at parting, 

Midnight sleep returns to cheer ; 
But too soon my senses starting, 

Lose the kiss to find the tear. 



PARODY ON THE WOLF. 

At the peaceful midnight hour, 
When by love and hunger's power 
I am. kept from downy sleep, 
Nightly I to Molly creep ; 
Whilst the cats upon the tiles ' 
Mew their loves tor many miles, 
O'er the gutters lightly hopping, 
Through the garret-window dropping. 
Silence ! or my master wakes. 
Lay the cloth and broil the steaks : 
Beef-steaks and onions crown our blisses, 
Bread and cheese and balmy kisses. 

HER CHEEK FOR EVER SMILING. 
Air — " Merrily, oh I merrily, oh I" 

Her cheek for ever smiling, 

Cherrily, oh! merrily, oh! 
Every youthful swain beguiling, 

Cherrily, oh ! merrily, oh ! 
In shape and colour just a kin 
To a beautiful ripe russeting, 
Has set my heart a broiling, 

Cherrily, oh! merrily, oh 1 
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Her eyes that Cupid skips in, 

Cherrily, oh ! cherrily, oh ! 
The gas-lights far eclipsing, 

Cherrily, oh ! cherrily, oh ! 
Her voice is full of mellow tone, 
Like the wonderful Apollonicon, 
Your ear so sweetly slips in ; 

Cherrily, oh ! cherrily, oh ! 



+■++++■++* 



EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE. 

Air— « Madame Fig's gala." 

i*ZE a countryman, just come to town, 

And a rum one as e'er come before you ',] 
And though but a poor simple clown, 

I'ze tell you a comical story. 
But first, if you please, let me tell 

My mind, and it is for to ease you. 
My name you all knows very well, 

And here I be come for to please you. 

Rumpty iddity, &c. 

Folks call me a comical lad, 

And say I'ze fond of joking a bit, sirs ; 
And neighbours all say that my dad 

Were noted for being a wit, sirs ; 
He ling-besoms did make and red sand, 

To sell to the neighbours about, sirs, 
So I us'd to lend feyther a hand, 

By acting as his rider out, sirs. 

Rumpty iddity, &c. 

One day, going over a heath, 

A bishop, as fat as a pig, sirs, 
Came riding upon his gray donkey, 

Wi' his red cabbage nose and big wig, sirs 
Said he, in a voice just like thunder, 

How must I get off from this common, sir ? 
Said I, you'll get off, there's no wonder, 

The same way your worship got on, sir. 

Rumpty iddity, &c. 

Then he call'd me a poor silly clown, 

In manners as rude as a bear, sirs, 
And he ax'd, in a terrible frown, 

If ever I said my prayers, sirs ? 
No, never, said I, sir, by gum, 

But can you tell how besoms are made, sir ? 
Said he, I can't say that I can ; 

Then, said I, every man to his trade, sir. 

Rumpty iddity, &c. 

Said he, sir, I'd have you to know 

I'm a bishop, and to me is given 
The difficult task here below, 

To teach sinners the right road to Heaven. 
Indeed, then, said I, in a laugh, 

You're a guide-post, by gum, and a rum one, 
To pretend to teach folks that strange path, 

And you can't find your way off this common. 

Rumpty iddity, &c. 

Then he rode off, and sent his man John, 
To ax if I'd e'er been at school, sirs, 

For it seem'd that he wanted a man, 
To act under he as a fool, sirs. 

What, said I, John, ar't thou going to leave, 

- Because it appears- plain to me, sirs, 

rLat his worship will never be able 
To keep and maintain us all three, sirs. 

Rumpty iddity, &c. 

YOUNG JAMIE. 

Tune—" Last time I came o'er tJie moor** 

(Allan Ramsay.) 

Ye blythest lads, and lasses gay,. 

Hear what my sang discloses ; 
As I ae morning sleeping lay 

Upon a bank of roses. 



Young Jamie, whisking o'er the mead, 
By good luck chanced to spy me ; 

He took his bonnet aff his head, 
And saftly sat down by me. 

Jamie, though I right meikle prized, 

Yet now I wadna ken him ; 
But, with a frown, my face disguised, 

And strave away to send him ; 
But fondly he still nearer prest, 

And by mv side down lying, 
His beating heart thump'd sae fast > 

I thought the lad was dying. 

But still resolving to deny, 

And angry passion feigning, 
I aften roughly shot him by 

With words full of disdaining. 
Poor Jamie bawked, nae favour wins, 

Went off much discontented ; 
But I, in truth, for a' my sins, 

Ne'er half sae sair repented. 



•+++*++++ 



THE MARGATE HOY. 

(Dibdin.) 

Standing one summer's day on the Tower slip, 

Careless how I my time should employ, 
It popp'd in my head that I'd take a trip 

Aboard of a Margate hoy. 
I took a few slops, such as shirts and a coat, 

For of proe I knew well they'd be storM ; 
Then I hailed a pair of oars, shov'd off my boat, 

And away I dash'd aboard. 

Spoken.] Ah, my dear commodore, whs 
thought of seeing you? — What, Mrs. Garbage, 
how is the Alderman ? — There is my husband, sir. 
— 'Pon my word ; and Dicky, I declare. — Give 
me leave, commodore, to introduce you to my ■ 
friends : — Mr. Shadrach, Commodore Kelson ; 
Commodore Kelson, Mr. Shadrach. — Vary mosh 
at your sharvice, sir. — Miss Minnikin, Commodore 
Kelson; Commodore Kelson, Miss Minnikin. — 
Very happy to have the pleasure of knowing you, 
sir. — Dr. Quibus, Commodore Kelson; Commo- 
dore Kelson, Dr. Quibus. — Captain Squash, Com- 
modore Kelson ; Commodore Kelson, Captain 
Squash. — Sir Phelim O'Drogheda, Commodore 
Kelson; Commodore Kelson, Sir Phelim O'Drog- 
heda. — Hollo, there! cast off the painter! Sit 
still, ladies and gentlemen. 

So off we went with a flowing jib, 

Full of merriment and joy; 
The alderman munching, ana prattling his rib ; 
Sing, Who so Dlythe as we, 
Who take a voyage at sea, 
Aboard of a Margate hoy. 

Then such glee and humour our joy to prolong, 

Pervaded all, fore and aft ; 
Some were telling a story, some whistling a song, 

As we turned in an out amongst the craft. 
Then we'd talk of our danger, and then wo were 

gay, 

Then how we'd astonish the folks, 
When at Margate arriv'd, then cut out your way, 
To laugh at a waterman's jokes. 

Spoken.] Hoy, the ship, ahoy! — Av, ay. — 
Pray have you one Wiseman aboard ? — No, no. — 
Then you are all fools, hey? — Ha, ha, ha, went 
Miss Minnikin. — Dat is vara coot jokes, said the 
Jew. — Why, I say, Moses, said the man that was 
affronted, are you a bull or a bear? dam'me, I 
thinks you looks more like a monkey ! — and yoo. 
Miss Dolly Drylips, take a reef in your perriwig, 
and clap a stopper on your muzzle, clew up the 

ftlaints in your jaw-bags, and give your tongue 
eave of absence. — About ship; — helm's a-lee^ 
here she comes. 



6 
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So we made t'other tack, and lay gunnel to, 

Which soon gave a damp to our joy ! 
Miss Minnikin squall'd : mine Cot ! cried the Jew. 
Sing, Whosoblythe, &c. 



•ni 



he company's merriment now out of joint, 

And their tattlers not moving so quick, 
Scarce right a-head did we twig Cuckold's Point, 

But the alderman began to be sick. 
Then we'd like to fell foul of an oyster-smack, 

The wind freshing towards the More ; 
Then stretching too far on the larboard-tack, 

By and bye we came bump a-shore. 

Spoken. }• Ah ! we shall all be cast away ! Oh ! 
my poor dear pattern-cap ! — Casht avay ! — Vat sail 
I do to be shaved ? — why faith, said I, I fancy 
we shall have a touch of the salt water before we 
get to Margate. — Yes, sir, said the doctor; not 
that I have any quarrel with death, but I'm 
afraid we shall take in too large a dose. — How do 
you do, Sir Phelim? — Arrah, I should be well 
enough if I was not so cursedly sick. — She rights, 
she rights ! 

Next a sale coming on, we did preciously kick, 

Which finish 'd completely oar joy ; 
Twas, ma'am, how do you do? Oh, I'm mon- 
strously sick ! 
And, sir, how are you ? Oh, I'm damnably sick ! 
Sing, Who so hlythe, &c. 

And now 'twould have made a philosopher grin 

To have seen such a concourse of muns, 
Sick as death, wet as muck, from the heel to the 
chin; 

For it came on to blow great guns. 
Spoilt clothes and provisions now clogg'd up the 
way, 

In a dreary and boisterous night ; 
While apparently dead ev'ry passenger lay, 

With the sickness, but more with the fright. 

SPOKEN.] I wish I was at home in my bed ! — 
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Oh, that I was a hundred miles off! — Mercy 
upon ray shins ! — Oh, will nobody throw me over- 
board? — Avast, there! — Ah, my poor dear pat- 
tern-cap's blown into the pond \— Oh, my soul ! 
what a devil of a sickness ! — Arrah, stop the ship ; 
sir, would you be so kind as to be after handing 
he caudle-cup ? — Land, land upon the starboard 
oow. 

At last, after turning on two or three tacks, 

Margate-lights soon restor'd all our joy ; 
The men found their stomachs, the women their 
clacks: 

Sing, Who so blythe, &c 



A FREE AND AN ACCEPTED MASON. 

Com e, let us prepare, 

We brothers that are 
Assembled on merry occasion : 

Let's drink, laugh, and sing, 

Our wine has a spring, 
Here's a health to an accepted mason. 

The world is in pain 

Our secret to gain, 
And still let them wonder and gaze on, 

They ne'er can divine 

The word or the sign 
Of a free and an accepted mason. 

'Tis this and 'tis that, 

They cannot tell what, 
Why so many great men of the nation 

Should aprons put on 

To make themselves one 
With a free and an accepted mason. 



Great kings, dukes, and loide, 

Have laid by their swords, 
Our mysteries to put a good grace on. 

And ne'er been ashamed 

To hear themselves named 
With a free and an accepted mason. 

Still firm to our trust * 

In friendship we're just, 
Our actions we guide by our reason, 

By observing this rule, 

The passions move cool 
Of a free and an accepted mason* 

All idle debate 

About church or the state, 
The springs of impiety and treason, 

These raisers of strife 

Ne'er ruffle the life 
Of a free and an accepted mason. 

Antiquity's pride 

We have on our side, 
Which adds high renown to our station, 

There's nought but what's good 

To be understood 
By a free and an accepted, mason. 

The clergy embrace, 

And all Aaron's race, 
Our square actions their knowledge to plac; cr*. 

And in each degree 

They'll honoured be 
With a free and an accepted mason. 

We're true and sincere 

In our love to the fair, 
Who will trust us on every occasion j 

No mortal can more 

The ladies adore 
Than a free and an accepted mason. 

Then join hand in hand, 

To each other firm stand : 
Let's be merry and put a good face on* 

What mortal can boast 

So noble a toast 
As a free and an accepted mason. 

L's FOR LUBIN AND FOR LOVB. 

(Dibdin.) 

A KERN A L from an apple-core 
One day on either cheek I wore, 
Lubin was placed on my right cheek, 
That on my left did Hodge bespeak ; 
Hodge in an instant dropped to ground, 
Sure token that his love's unsound : 
But Lubin nothing could remove, 
Sure token his is constant love. 

To find the man who loves me best, 

" Fly," said I, " south, north, east, and 

west," 
The ladybird is westward flown, 
For westward is my Lubin gone. 
Last Valentine, at break of day, 
Before the stars were chased away, 
I met, or may he faithless prove, 
Lubin, my valentine, my love. 

Last May, I sought to find a snail, 
That might my lover's name reveal : 
Which finding, home I quickly sped, 
And on the hearth the embers spread \ 
When, if my letters I can tell, 
I saw it mark a curious L. 
Oh ! may this omen lucky prove* 
For L's for Lubin and for Love. 
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BUBBLE, SQUEAK, AND PETTITOES. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

RECITATIVE,' (ACCOMPANIED.) 

Love! mighty lunatics, who mak'st us twaddle ! 
And, just like whirligigs, turn'st all our noddles : 
Thy power it was that worked such awful woes, 
Prom squeak, and bubble, and pigs' pettitoes ! 

AIR. 

There was one Mr. Grig 

Wore a cauliflower wig, 
And a-wooing he went with his set o' toes, 

To one Miss Suckey Snap, 

Who wore a high-caul cap, 
And was monstrously fond of pigs pettitoes. 

Week r . week ! fol lol de ra. 

In her favour to get, 

He sent her a set, 
And to ask him to sup with Miss Snap, Betty goes, 

And likewise to bespeak 

Some nice bubble and squeak, 
For he loved that as well as she loved pettitoes. 

Week! week! fol lol de ra. 

Ere to sup they begun, 
Mrs. Betty for fun, 
Sneezing-powder to put in the pepper chose ; 
Mr. Grig was caught and sneezed, 
Saying— chih! — I hope you're pleased 
With the — chih! — with the — chih! — with the pet- 
titoes? 

Chili! chih! folloldera. 

I vow, sir, says she, 

Nothing better can be 
Than— chih!— chih!— chih!— he! he! Betty goes. 

How's the bubble and the squeak? 

He for sneezing could not speak, 
Till he sneezed off his wig among the pettitoes. 

Week! week! fol lol de ra. 

Sneezing, nodding, went Miss Snap, 

Till the candle caught her cap, 
And to put out the flame some water Betty throws, 

In vain, till Mr. Grig 

On her noddle clapped his wig, 
That was soaked in the gravy of the pettitoes. 

Week ! week ! fol lol de ra. 

Thus poor Mr. Grig 

Spoiled his cauliflower wig, 
And Miss Snap lost her cap, what a set o' woes ! 

For the house-dog in the freak 

Boned the bubble and the squeak, 
And pussy ran away with the pettitoes. 

Mieau! bow, wow! &c. 



THE SUN THAT LIGflfS THE ROSES. 
'Moncrieff.) 

Though dimpled cheeks may give the light, 

Where rival beauties blossom, 
Though balmy lips to love invite 

To ecstasy the bosom j 
Yet sweeter far yon summer sky, 

Whose blushing tint discloses, 
Give me the lustre-beaming eye, 

The sun that lights the roses. 

The voice of love is soft and clear, 

Exciting fond emotion ; 
How sweet it sounds upon the ear, 

Like music on the ocean ; 
Yet dearer far to lover's sight, 

The eve that truth discloses, 
Surpassing with its splendour bright 

The sun that lights the roses. 



SWEET ANNE PAGE. 
Air — " Sweet Mary Ann." — (Shakspeare. ) 

With thee fair summer's joys appear,, 

Oh, sweet Anne Page ! 

But thou away dread winter's near, 

And all around is dark and drear. 

The leaves look pale, and shepherds mourn, 

All nature droops till you return, 

Oh, sweet Anne Page ! 

When April's glories shine on me, 

Oh, sweet Anne Page ! 
And violets bloom, ah, none I see, 
But sweets or colours stolen from there ! 
Yet though 'tis winter, thou away, 
Still these thy shadows make it May. 

Oh, sweet Anne Page 1 



GALLANT TOM. 
(Dibdin.) 

It blew great guns, when gallant Tom 

Was taking in a sail, 
And squalls came on, in sight of home, 

That strengthen^ to a gale ; 
Broad sheets of vivid lightning glar'd, 

Reflected by the main ; 
And even gallant Tom despair'd 

To see his love again. 

The storm came on ! each rag a-board 

Was into tatters rent ; • 
The rain through every crevice pourM ; 

All fear'd the dread event. 
The pumps were chok'd — their awful doom 

Seemed sure at every strain j 
Each tar despair'd, e'en gallant Tom, 

To see his love again. 

The leak was stopt, the winds grew dull, 

The billows ceas'd to roar, 
And the torn ship, almost a hull, 

In safety reach'd the shore. 
Crowds ran to see the wondrous sight! 

The storm had rag'd in vain ; 
And gallant Tom, with true delight, 

Beheld his love again. 



^ TRUISMS; 

OR, INCONTROVERTIBLE FACTS. 

Air — " Green grow the rushes, Ot 
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I'M Simon Bore, just come from college, 

My studies I've pursued so far — 
I'm called, for my surprising knowledge, 

The walking Cyclopaedia ; 
Though some, perhaps, may call me quiz, 

Their jeers I value not a jot, 
In art and nature, all that is, 

I'll tell you — aye, and all that's not. 

So you must all acknowledge, O, 
I've made good use of college, 0, 
Whilst I was there, completely bare 
I stsipp'd the tree oi knowledge, O 

Hay is brought to town in carts, 

Ham sandwiches ar'n't made of tin ; 
They don't feed cows on apple tarts, 

Nor wear gilt spurs upon the chin ; 
Bullocks doirt wear opera hats, 

Fiddles are not made of cheese, 
Nor pigeon pies of water rats — 

Boil d salmon does not grow on trees. 

So you must all, &c. 

Putty is not good to eat, 

Frying pans ar'n't made of gauze ; 
Penny rolls are made of wheat, 

Straw bonnets, too, are made of straws , 
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Horses don't wear Hessian boots, 
The Thames is not mock turtle soup j 

A child can't eat an iron hoop, 
And pigs don't play the German flute* 

So you must all, &c. 

Kittens are but little cats, 

Mousetraps are not county jails— 
Whales are full as large as sprats, 

They don't stuff geese with copper nails ; 
A German waltz is not a hymn, 

The French are mostly born in France ; 
Fishes ar'n't afraid to swim, 

And turkics seldom learn to dance. 

So you must all, &c. 

Twenty turnips make a score, 

Dustmen rarely drink champaign ; 
A cow's tail seldom grows before, 

They don't make wigs of bamboo cane j 
Dutchmen sonjetimes lie in beds, 

A cabbage cannot dance a jig ; 
Grass does not grow on ladies' heads, 

A bull dog need not wear a wig. 

So y u must all, &c. 

Fifty pounds of yellow soap 

Weigh more than twenty-five of cheese ' r 
An oyster cannot chew a rope, 

Poor people have a right to sneeze j 
Pigs don't read the Morning Post, 

Watch chains are not roasting jacks ; 
They don't make boots of butter'd toast, 

Red herrings don't pay powder-tax. 

So you must all, &c. 



THE AULD MAN'S BEST ARGUMENT. 
Tune — " Widow, are ye wakin V 

O ! wha's that at my chamber-door, 

Fair widow, are you wakin ? 
Auld carl, your suit give o'er, 

Your love lyes a in tawking. 
Gie me a lad that's young and tight, 

Sweet like an April meadow ; 
'Tis sic as he can bless the sight 

And bosom of a widow. 

** O ! widow, wilt thou let me in ? 

I'm pawky, wise, and thrifty, 
And come of a right gentle kin ; 

I'm little mair than fifty." 
Daft carl, dit you mouth, 

What signifies how pawky, 
Or gentle born you be, — bot youth I 

In love you're but a gawkey. 

Then widow let these guineas speak, 

That powerfully plead clinkan ; 
And if they fail, my mouth I'll steak, 

And na mair love will think on. 
These court, indeed, I maun confess j 

I think they make you young, sir, 
And ten times better can express 

Affection than your tongue, sir. 



POOR MR. SPRIGGS. 

Mr. Spriggs, the grocer, married Miss Revel, 
He thought her angel, she turn'd out a devil. 

Poor Mr. Spriggs ! 

She sung, parlex wu'd, dane'd waltzes and jigs, 
She wasted the tea, and the sugar, and figs, 
And said she'd be mistress, please the pigs. 

Poor Mr. Spriggs ! 

Mrs. Spriggs gave parties to tea and to dinner, 
And pfayM guinea whist, though she ne'er was a 
winner. 

Poor Mr. Spriggs ! 



She lov'd silver, muslin, French iace, and rich 

stuffs, 
Pelisses, and tippets, and Chinchilli muffs : 
And, some say, she lov'd Captain Brown of the 

Buffs. 

Poor Mr. Spriggs ' 

Mr. Spriggs and his wife fell out one night, 
And she vowM she'd drown herself out of mere 
spite 

To poor Mr. Spriggs ! 

She ran to the river, and when she walk'd in 
Her courage grew cool as the wave touch'd her 

chin, 
And drowning herself she now said was a sin. 

Poor Mr. Spriggs ! 

A fisherman saw her, and thought she'd be wet, 
So he pull'd Sally out by a cast of his net. 

Poor Mr. Spriggs ! 

Took her home, half drown'd, to her anxious dear, 
Who cried, when he saw her looking so queer, 
" Pray, sir, why the devil did you interfere 

With poor Mrs. Spriggs ! 
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TONY CLOD; 

OR, A PICTURE OF LONDON FASHIONS. 

Air—" Gee ho, Dobbin:* (Bryant.) 

My name's Tony Clod, waggon's just set me down, 
And I'ze corned just to see all the fun of the town, 
Where I've witnessed such sights as would make a 

man stare, 
And I've laugh'd till I'm sick at the folks, I de- 
clare. 

Oh, the fashion ! how they dash on ! 
And the streets of this town are like 
our country-fair. 
There are rich folks who ne'er in their lives owned 

two dollars, 
And chaps without shirts, sirs, but plenty of collars ; 
There are dandies with large wigs, with which 

they take pains, 
So you're sure to find hair though you cannot find 
brains. 

Oh, the fashion, &c. 

There are auctions for pictures, for clothes, and for 
crockery, 

And fine turtle-soup that is nothing but mockery ; 

There are doctors who say they can cure all dis- 
orders, 

And play-houses crammed ev'ry night full of orders. 

Oh, the fashion, &c. 

There are officer-soldiers not older than twenty, 
And rich beggars you'll find in this town in great 

plenty j 
And if public-houses for drinking you'd meet, 
Ecod, you'll find twenty in every street. 

Oh, the fashion, &c. 

There are wild beasts to show by some comical 
elves, 

And thousands who try to make beasts of them- 
selves ; 

Besides which you will find of queer fellows a set, 

Who will go into prison to pay off each debt. 

Ob, the fashion, &c. 

Now there's acting for ever in London's the rage, 
And performers who ne'er appeared on the stage ; 
Oh, yes, 1 am wrong, I their talents reproach, 
For some go to Acton a top of stage-coach. 

Oh, the iashion, &c. 

There are always fine sights to be seen in Bond- 
street, 

And some true native monkies you're svje there tc 
meet; 
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And the Cobourg glass curtain is hid from inspec- 

lioa, 
But we'll not speak of that — it's a sort of reflection. 

Oh, the fashion, &c. 

Now some in balloons they go up in the air, 
While others by steam to the Nore do repair, 
And with large bills of boats and balloons town do 

teem, 
So that some folks must fatten on gas and on steam. 

Oh, the fashion, &c. 

There are tradesmen in town who have nothing to do, 
And tailors who turn all old clothes into new, 
While your great married noblemen live at their 

ease, 
And let other men do with their wives what they 

please. 

Oh, the fashion, &c. 

There's your jolly M.P. in the Parliament-house, 
Goes there just for his ease, is as still as a mouse, 
And if he has slept, and debate being ended, 
He cries, Never mind, the least said 's soonest 
mended. 

Oh, the fashion, &c. 

There a starch'd-up apprentice with his sweet-heart 

is seen ; 
He kneels and he swears what he never can mean, 
While our meek female saints with their fine curling 

tresses, 
Go to church or to chapel to exhibit their dresses. 1 * 

Oh, the fashion, &c. 

Now you'll say I look funny, though I am no sight, 
And I hope that my fun may have pleased you 

outright ; 
Only laugh at my jokes, 'twill make my heart at 

rest, 
But \ know you'll be pleased when- a man does his 

best* 

Oh, the fashion, &c. 
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THE BALLAD SELLER. 

Here are catshes, songs, and glees, 

Some are twenty for a penny ; 
Yon shall have whate'er you please, 

Take your choice, for here are many. 
Here is " Nan of Glo'ster-green," 

Here's « The Lily of the Valley," 
Here is " Kate of Aberdeen," 

Here is " Sally in our Alley." 

Here is " Mary's Dream"—" Poor Jack," 

Here's " The Tinker and the Tailor," 
Here's " Bow, wow" and " Paddy Whack,' 

*< Tally ho ! "— " The Hardy Sailor." 
Here's " Dick Dock"—" The hearty Blade,' 

" Captain Watfle" and " The Grinder," 
And I've got the " Cottage Maid," 

Confound me, though, if I can find her. 

Drinking songs, too, here abound, 

" TobyPhilpot"— " Fill the Glasses," 
And, " Why stands the Glass around ?" 

" Here's a health to all good. Lasses," 
Here's " Come, let us dance and sing," 

And, what's better far than any, 
Here's " God save great George oar King," 

" Hearts of Oak/' and " Rule Britannia." 
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WHAT'S A WOMAN LIKE? 

« • 

(Prince Hoare.) 

A WOMAN is like to— but stay, 
What a woman is like who can say? 
There's no living with nor without one — 
Love bites like a fly — 
Now an ear, now an eye, 
Buz, buz, always a buzzing about one. 



When she's tender and kind, 

She is like, to my mind, 
(And Fanny was so, I remember,) 

She is like to— oh dear, 

She's as good, very near, 
As a ripe melting peach in September. 

If she laugh and she chat, 

Play, joke, and all that, 
And with smiles and good humour she meet me, 

She's like a rich dish 

Of venison or fish, 
That cries from the table, come, eat me. 

But she'll plague and shell vex you, 

Distract and perplex you, 

False hearted and ranging, 

Unsettled and changing, 
What then do you think she is like ? 

Like a sand, like a rock, 

Like a wheel, like a clock — 
Aye, a clock that is always at strike. 
Her head's like the island: folks tell on, 
Where nothing but monkies can dwell on. 
Her heart's like a lemon — so nice, 
She carves for each lover a slice. 

In truth, she's, to me, 

Like the wind, like the sea, 
Whose raging will hearken to no man. 

Like a mill, like a pill, 

Like a flail, like a whale, 

Like an ass, like a glass, 
Whose image is constant to no man. 

Like a flower, like a shower, 

Like a fly, like a pie, 

Like a pea, like a flea, 

Like a thief, like — in brief, 
She's like nothing on earth but a woman. 
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DISSERTATION UPON NOSES. 
(Dibdin.) 

I FORGET what Sterne says in his Chapter of Noses, 

With laughter to make our sides ache, 
But I think, like Lavater, he auguring supposes 

Good or ill from their shape and their make, 
But 111 let both alone, with each skit or reflection, 

As they spar, or together agree, " 

And explain the effect in my own recollection, 

These same noses have had upon me. 

Cock'd up noses are pert, and some say not too 
civil; 

Some have none, like a bear, when a cub ; 
A fine stately nose may sometimes hide a devil ; 

And an angel may beam in a snub. 
The flat nose, like a platter, is scarcely worth 
naming, 

The sharp nose is a pretty good sort; 
The mulberry nose, that like Bardolph's, is flaming, 

Makes one think of good claret and port. 

Your fine Grecian nose, about which they so teaze us, 

Is admir'd, but from this some will swerve, 
For a nose should be beautiful, if it would please us, 

And the true line of beauty's a curve. 
The old Roman's hook'd noses were guards to their 
peepers, 

They, therefore, were men of renown ; 
For these sickle-like noses arm'd them all so like 
reapers, 

They cut all their enemies down. 

After all, a good nose is a generous feature, 

To the face gives an elegant air ; 
It lends grace to men, is the type of good nature, 

And is not much dislik'd by the fair ; — 
But the mind is the thing ; for though noses are 
hook'd, 

Pale, ruby, depress *d, or elate, 
As a razor as sharp, as a bill-hook as crook'd, ' 

Never mind, so the heart is but straight. 
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KILKENNY WILL TAKE US FOR ONE, 
MY DEAR. 

Air—" Young May Moon."— (Hudson.) 

The fall new moon is old, my love, 

You've got plenty of money, I'm told, my love ; 

So your knocker 1*11 ring, 

Ana my love I will sing, 
Though I've got a most shocking bad cold, my love. 

Then awake, for my love is so hot, my dear, 
Without you 111 soon go to pot, my dear ; 
For my shirt, at your clack, 
Would stick close Jo my back, 
But the devil a shirt have I got, my dear. 

Like a cat, my watch I'm keeping, love, 
For no bed have I got to sleep in, love ; 

So honey, look down, 

And smile me a frown, 
From your one eye, so beautiful, peeping, love. 

Old time, like the gutter, does run, my dear, 
So pry thee mock modesty shun, my dear ; 
Have me, I'll have you, 
And though still well be two, 
All Kilkenny will take us for one, my dear. 



THE WONDERFUL METROPOLIS. 

Air—" The TortoisesheU Tom Cat." 

Oh ! what a town, what a wonderful metropolis, 

Sure such a town as this was never seen; 
Mayor,common-councilmen, citizens, and populace, 

Wand'ring from Poplar to Turnham-peen. 
Chapels, churches, synagogues, distilleries, and 

county-banks, 
Poets, Jews, and gentlemen apothecaries, moun- 
tebanks; 
There's Bethlem Hospital, and there the Picture 

Gallery, 
And there's Sadler's Wells, and there the Court 
of Chancery. 
Oh, such a town, such a wonderful metropolis, 
Sure such a town as this was never seen. 

Oh, such a town, and such a heap of carriages, 

Sure such a motley group was never seen ; 
Such a swarm of young and old, of buryings and 
marriages, 
All the world seems occupied in a ceaseless din. 
There's the Bench, and there's the Bank, now only 

take a peep at her, 
And there's Rag Fair, and there the East London 

Theatre, 
There's St. James's all so fine, St. Giles's all in 

tattery, 
There fun and frolic dance the rig from Saturday 
to Saturday. 
Oh, what a town, what a wonderful metropolis, 
Sure such a town as this was never seen. 

THE CUCKOO. 

(Shakspeare.) 
DUET. 

When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And ladies frocks all silver white, 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckoo, then, on every tree 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he — 
Cuckoo, 

Cuckoo, cuckoo,— oh, word of fear, 

Unpleasant to a married ear. 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks, 

When turtles wed, and rooks and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer frocks, 



The cuckoo, then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus sings ka- 

Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo,— oh, word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear. 



ST. PATRICK WAS A GENTLEMAN. 

Saint Patrick was a gentleman, and came o' dv- 

-cent people, 
He built a church in Dublin town, and upon it put 

a steeple ; 
His mother was a Callaghan, his father was a 

Brady, 
His sister was an O'Huolihan, and his brother an 
O'Grady. 
Chorus— Noh! noh! noh! noh! 

Success attend St. Patrick's fist, for he's 

the dacent saint O, 
He gave the bugs and toads a twist, he's 
a beauty without paint O ! 

The Wicklow hills are very high, and so's the hill 

of Howth, too; 
But I know a hill that's twice as high, and tallei 

than them both, too. 
Twas on the top of that high mount where St. 

Patrick praeched his sanninl, 
He made the frogs jump through the bogs, and he 

banished all the varmint. 

Noh! noh! &c. 

No wonder that we Irish boys should be so gay 
and frisky, 

For Saint Patrick taught the happy knack of drink- 
ing of the whiskey. 

Twas he that brewed the best o' malt, and under- 
stood distilling, 

For his mother kept a sheeban shop, in the town 
of Inniskillen. 

Noh! noh! etc. 

Then should I be so fo ^inate as to go back to 

Munster, 
Och ! Ill be bound that i iom that ground, again I 

ne'er would once ftir. 
Twas there St. Patrick planted turf, and plenty 

of the praties, 
With pigs galore, a grah m'estore, and butter-milk 

and ladies. 

Noh! noh! &c. 



THE GARDENER'S SONG. 

(Dibdin.) 

WHEN the tendril* of love once strike root in the 
heart 

They shoot freely without cultivation ; 
If the sun of encouragement warmth but impart 

To the soil of a sweet inclination. 
Yet in this wide world's borders wherever 'tis found, 

The bindwood of interest gets seed in ; 
Any money and marigold cover the ground, 

While beneath the sweet rose love lies bleeding. 

Though single for some time an Adonis may keep, 

Sagely railing at Wedlock so witty ; 
While in Venus* s looking-glass at every peep 

A Narcissus appears none so pretty I 
At last if he spies, 'mong the fair queens of the 
mead, 

A good shepherd's purse, full of bright money, 
His bachelor's buttons then begin to look dead, 

And he longs to be suckling the honey. 

Of raking now tired, (though as chill cucumbe* 

The fair daughter should prove to their union, > 
His eyes gaily glisten at the thought of her gold, 
And you'd think ho'd b«« slicing an onion. 
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In for love, lack-adaisies he ruefully pines, 
Of a w'Mow he talks, and his aarters ; 

Ev*n the saltan's imperial crown ne'd resign 
To be saved from the fate of love's martyrs. 

Thus I, when a trenching the stiff heart of my 
dear, 
So well drilled and lined oat my whole carriage, 
That fair words (though they butter no parsnips, 'tis 
clear) 
Twill soon butter her over to marriage. 
When I had cabbaged her heart, and got her to 
wed, 
O, this rare nonpareil, thought so oft on ! 
A briar, not a sweet one, I found in my bed, 
A crab good for nought Jmt to graft on, 

COME, DEAREST, TOUCH THE CASTANET. 

(Hall.) 

COME, dearest, ere the sun is set, 
Come, lightly touch the castanet : 
Its sound can waken pleasure still, 
And dance the lively sequadille 
Before the evening shadows throw 
Their dusky garb o'er all below. 

Come ; he whose path is through the skies 
Shall beam, at least, o'er brightened eyes ; 
Come ; heaven is smiling, earth is gay, 
And breezes bear our woes away. 
Come, dearest, touch the castanet, 
Our souls may feel its music yet. 

YOUNG BEN, THE CARPENTER, AND 
SALLY BROWN. 

Air—" There's nohtckabout the Howe/ 9 

Young Ben he was a nice young man, 

A carpenter by trade, 
And he fell'd in love with Sally Brown, 

That was a lady's maid. 
But as they fetched a walk one day, 

They met a pressgang crew, 
And Sally she did faint away, 

Whilst Ben he was brought to. 

Too ral, &c. 

The boatswain swore most wicked words, 

Enough to shock a saint, 
That though she did seem in a fit 

Twas nothing but * feint. 
Come, girl, says he, hold up your head, 

He'll be as good as me, 
For when your swain is in the boat* 

A boatswain he will be. 

Too ral, &c. 

So when they'd made their game of her, 

And taken off her elf, 
She roused and only found she was 

A coming to herself. 
And is he gone, and is he gone ? 

She cried and wept outright ; 
Then I will to the water-side 

And tee him out of sight. 

Too ral, &c. 

A waterman came up to her, 

Now young woman, said he, 
If you weep on so you will make 

Eye-water in the sea. 
Alas they've taken my beau Ben 

To sail with old Benbow ; 
And her woe begun to run afresh, 

As if she said gee-woh. 

Too ral, &c. 
Says he, they've only taken him 

To the tender-ship, you see, 
The tender ship, cried Sally Brown, 

What a hardship that must be. 



Oh, would I were a mermaid now, 

For then I'd follow him, 
But oh ! I'm not a./EsA-woman, 

And so I cannot swim. 

Too ral, &c 

Alas, I was not born beneath 

The virgin and the scales, 
So I must curse my cruel stars, 

And valk about in Wales, 
Now, Ben had sailed to many a place 

That's underneath the world, 
But in two years the ship came home, * 

And all the sails were furled. 

Too ral, &c. 

But when he called on Sally Brown, 

To see how she went on, 
He found she'd got another Ben, 

Whose Christian name was John. 
Oh, Sally Brown, oh, Sally Brown, 

How could you sarve me so? 
I've met with many a breeze before, 

But never such a blow! 

Too ral, &c. 

Then pondering o'er his bacco-box, 

He heaved a heavy sigh, 
And then began to eye htspipe, 

And then to fApe his eye. 
And then he tried to sing " All's well," 

But couldn't, though he tried, 
His head was turned, and so he chewed 

His pigtail till he died. 

Too ral, &c. 

His death, which happened in his birth, 

At forty odd befell; 
They went and told the sexton, 

And the sexton tolled the bell. 
Now Sal his funeral did attend 

With fearful anxious look, 
She waited in the cold church-yard 

Till the parson shut his book. 

Too ral, &c. 



SUR-NAMES GO BY CONTRARIES, 

Men once were surnamed from their shape or estate, 

(You all may from history worm it,) 
There was Louis the Bulky, and Henry the Great, 

John Lackland, and Peter the Hermit. 
But now, when the door-plates of Misters and 
Dames 

Are read, each so constantly varies, 
From the owners' trade, figure, and calling, sur- 
names 

Seem given by the rule of contraries. 

Mr. Box, though provok'd, ne'er doubles his fist, 

Mr. Burns in his grate has no fuel ; 
Mr. Platfair won't catch me at hazard or whist, 

Mr. Coward was wingM in a duel. 
Mr. Wise is a dunce, Mr. King is a whig, 

Mr. Coffin's uncommonly sprightly, 
And huge Mr. Little broke down in a gig, 

While driving fat Mrs. Golightly, 

Mrs. Drinkwater's a sot to indulge in a dram, 

Mrs. Angel's an absolute fury, 
And meek Mr. Lyon let fierce Mr. Lamb 

Tweak his nose in the lobby of Drury. 
At Bath, where the feeble go more than the stout, 

(A conduct well worthy of Nero,) 
Over poor Mr. IAahtfoot, confined with the gout, 

Mr. Heaviside danced a bolero. 

Miss Joy, wretched maid I when she chose Mr. Love,- 
Found nothing but sorrow await her ! 

She now holds in wedlock', as true as a dove, 
The fondo't o f mates, Mr. Hai/ter. 
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Mr. OUiccutle dwells in a modern-built hut ; 

Miss Sage is of madcaps the archest ; 
Of all the queer bachelors Cupid e'er cut, 

Old Mr. Yotmghusband's the starchest. 

Mr. Child, in a passion, knocked down Mr. Rock, 

Mr. Stone like an aspen-leaf shivers ; 
Miss Poole used to dance, but she stands like a stock 

Ever since she became Mrs. Rivers. 
Mr. Swift hobbles onward no mortal knows how, 

He moves as though cords had entwin'd him. 
Mr. Metcalfe run off on meeting a cow, 

With pale Mr. Turnbull behind him. 

Mr. Barker* $ as mute as a fish in the sea, 

Mr. Miles never moves on a journey ; 
Mr. Ootobed sits up till half-after-three, 

Mr. Makepeace was bred an attorney. 
Mr. Gardener can't tell a flower from a root, 

Mr. Wild, with timidity, draws back ; 
Mr. Ryder performs all his journeys on foot, 

Mr. Foot all his journeys on horseback. 

Mr. Penny, whose father was rolling in wealth, 

Kick'd down all the fortune his dad won ; 
Large Mr. Le Fevers the picture of health, 

Mr. Goodenough is but a bad one. 
Mr. Crtdchshank stepped into three thousand a year 

By showing his leg to an heiress. 
Now I hope you'll acknowledge I've made it quite 
dear 

Surnames ever go by contraries. 



MISTRESS GOOSE. 

Air— « Teddy Roe." 
MISTER Goose was a man of great riches and fame, 
And I loved him I own, but I liked not his name. 
When he asked me to wed, in a pet I did refuse ; 
Do you think I'd marry you, and be called Mrs. 
Goose? 

SPOKEN.] How shocking it would be to hear the 
little boys and girls of the village crying after us, 

Mister Goose, Mistress Goose, Daddy Goose, 

Mammy Goose. 
Ill never marry you, and be called Mistress Goose. 

In a passion I flew, and he spitefully said, 
From my heart do I wish you may die an old maid. 
You may wish what you please, yet still I do not 

cnoose 
To give my hand away and be called Mistress 

Goose. 

Spoken.] Now at a ball or play how ridiculous 
it would be to hear the company whisper — " Who 
are those V — " Who can they be ?" — " La ! 
don't you know ? Oh, they are — 

" Mister Goose, Mistress Goose/' &c. 

Thus I said and I thought when young enough to 

choose, 
And I spurned at the offer of sweet Mister Goose, 
But now I do repent, and think I was to blame 
To refuse an honest man on account of his name. 

Spoken.] Well, really, I don't think the name 
so frightful, neither* Oh ! I'd give the world to 
hear the boys and girls of the village cry, 
Mammy Goose, Mistress Goose, neighbour Goose, 

cousin Goose. 
I wish he'd ask- me now, I would soon be Mistress 

Goose. 



IRISH MEDLEY. 

Air—" The Grove* of Blarney. (J. H. Amherst.) 

THE field of battle it is so alarming 
That Molly can't ever turn away ; 
The drums and fifes screech out so charming 
That she swears to baste the foe or die. 



Molly can't believe the Moonseers* blarney, 
Who threaten how they'll our tune be altering, 
But this, I'm thinking, we shan't be shrinking, 
Who fight for Briton's cause and Briton's king. 

Air—" Bold Dragoon." 

Ours is a regiment where every man's a man, 
Because alive or dead they'll fight, and more do 

no one can ; 
Without guns and swords, without big words, 
Well make 'em rear, and run, and sidle. 
Oh, huzza ! for Wellington, 
With his long sword, saddle, bridle. 

Whack, &c # 

Air—" Sprig of SheUalagh." 

Bless the country, say I, that gave Wellington 

birth; 
Bless the lads of the gun and their valour's full 

worth, 
. That fight for the rose and the shamrock so green. 
May the sons of the Thames, the Tweed, and the 

Shannon, 
Stand fast to their guns, which in grammar's called 



cannon; 



United and merry at liberty's shrine, 
May the King and the people for ever entwine 
Round the rose of Old England and shamrock 
so green. 



NOW GOOD NIGHT. 

(C. M. Von Weber.) 

Now good night — 
ROUND each hill, and tower, and tree, 
Darkness deep her mantle closes, 
While all nature calm reposes ; 
Darkness brings no rest to me. 
Now good night, love, now goodnight. 

Dearest love — 
Still may no fond thought of me 

Thy calm hour of rest encumber ; 

But good angels watch thy slumber, 
Round the pillow press'd by thee. 

So good night, love — so good night. 



WHO CARES? 

(Dibdin.) 

If lubberly landsmen, to gratitude strangers, 

Still curse their unfortunate stars, 
Why what would they say did they try but the 
dangers 
EncounterM by true-hearted tars? 
If life's vessel they put 'fore the wind, or they 
tack her, 
Or whether bound here or there, 
Give 'em sea-room, good fellowship, grog, and 
tobacker, 
Well then — d — me if Jack cares where. 

Then your stupid old quidnuncs, to hear 'em all 
clatter, 
The devil can't tell you what for, 
Though they don't know a gun from a marline- 
spike, chatter 
About and consarning of war! 
While for king, wife, and friend, he's through 
every thing rubbing, 
With duty still proud to comply, 
So he gives but the foes of old England a drubbing, 
Why then — d — me if Jack cares why. 

And then, when good fortune has crown'd ulz 
endeavours, 

And he comes home with shiners galore ; 
Well, what if so.be he should lavish his favours 

On evVy poor object long shore ? 
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Since money's the needle that points to good-nature. 

Friend, enemy, false, or true, 
So it goes to relieve a distressed fellow-creature, 

Well then— d — me if Jack cares who. 

Don't yon see how some diff 'rent thing ev'ry one's 
twigging 
To take the command of a rib ; 
Some are all for the breast-work, and some for the 
urging, 
And some for the cut of her jib ; 
Though poor, some will take her in tow to defend 
her; 
And again, some are all for the rich. 
As for I, so she's young, her heart honest and 
tender, 
Why then— d — me if Jack cares which. 

Why now, if they go for to talk about living. 

My eyes, why a little will sarve ; 
Let each a small part of his pittance be giving. 

And who in this nation can starve ? 
Content's all the thing — rough or calm be the 
weather, 

The wind on the beam or the bow, 
So honestly he can splice both ends together, 

Why then — d — me if Jack cares how. 

And then for a bring up, d'ye see, about dying, 

On which such a racket they keep, 
What argufies if in a church-yard you're lying, 

Or find out your grave in the deep? 
Of one thing we're certain, whatever our calling, 

Death will bring us all up ; and what then ! 
So his conscience's tackle will bear overhauling, 

Why then— d — me if Jack cares when. 

THE SPORTSWOMAN. 

Ye sportsmen draw near, and ye sportswomen too, 

Who delight in the joys of the field ; 
Mankind, though they blame, are all eager as 
you, 

And no one the contest will yield. 
His lordship, his worship, hisnonour, his grace, 

A hunting continually go, 
All ranks and degrees are engaged in the chase j 

With hark forward ! huzza 1 tally ho ! 

The lawyer will rise with the first of the morn 

To hunt for a mortgage or deed ; 
The husband gets up at the sound of the horn, 

And rides to the common full speed ; 
The patriot is thrown in pursuit of his game ; 

The poet, too, often lays low, 
Who, mounted on Pegasus, flies after fame, 

With, hark forward ! huzza ! tally ho ! 

While fearless o'er hills and o'er woodlands we 
sweep, 

Though prudes on our pastime may frown, 
How oft do they decency's bounds overleap, 

And the fences of virtue break down ; 
Thus public or private ; for pension, for place, 

For amusement, for passion, for show, 
All ranks and degrees are engaged in the chase, 

With, hark forward ! huzza ! tally ho ! 



SHEEP'S EYES; 

OR, NEDDY NOODLE'S COURTSHIP. 

Air — " A Frog he vxndd a wooing go."— (Emery.) 

Says Hodge, one day, to his son Ned, 

(Good news for Neddy) 
" I think 'tis time, boy, thou shouldst wed, 

(Heighol says Neddy) 
Thou seest I now grow old apace ; * 

Old Time I've led a pretty long chase, 
So thou shouldst wed to keep up our race. 

( I know what you mean, quoth Neddy) 



" There's farmer Giles's daughter Suke — 
(She's but so, so, quoth Neddy) 

My boy, I'd have thee at her look." 
(Heigho ! quoth Neddy) 

" But, fatner," says Ned, " tell me how I must woo ; 

What shall I say to her, and what must I do I 

For if I know I m a circumcis'd Jew." 

(Heigho ! heigho ! sigh'd Neddy) 

The father replied, " Now listen, my son, 

(Straight prickt up his ears did Neddy ) 
And 111 tell thee the way thy mother I won : 

(Now for some fun, quoth Neddy) 
I told her I lovM her — then heav'd a sigh, 
And at her, askance, I threw a sheep's eye, 
And she no longer my suit could deny." 

(By jingo, 111 do it, quoth Neddy) 

Says Ned to himself, if one eye will do, 

(Tol de rol, &c.) 
Egad, I won't mind a dozen or two : 

(Tol de rol, &c.) 
For he to get married most firmly was bent, 
So early next morning to the butcher's he went, 
And two or three shillings in sheep's eyes spent. 

(Dead as mutton, 111 have her, says 
Neddy) 

To the cottage, he hastened, of Farmer Giles, 

Singing, tol de rol, &c. 
And he skipp'd and he hopp'd over hedges and 
stiles, 

(For in tip top spirits was Neddy) 
Quoth he to the girl, " I be sent here to woo, 
For father he wishes that I'd marry you, 
So you'd better consent, Suke, without more ado. 

(' Come, haste to the wedding,' sun 
Neddy) 

She titter'd, and bent her looks to the ground, 

(Thaf s all < Betty Martin,' thought Neddy ) 

Like a rea cabbage, blushing, she held her head 
down. 

(Gammon and spinage, quoth Neddy) 

Then he from his pocket most slyly drew 

Of dead sheep's eyes a dozen or two, 

Which one by one at the girl he threw. 

(Now I have her cock sure, quoth Neddy) 

Miss Sukey she started, and said, with surprise, 
(She's going to consent, thought Neddy) 

" What the devil d'ye mean by these filthy sheep s 
eyes?" 

(Heigho! quoth Neddy) 

" Why, lather," quoth he, *' said a sheep's eye 
would do, 

But I, to make sure, bought a dozen or two, 

'Caste I'd spare no expense to make xartin of you ; 
So 'tis all father's fault, says Neddy. 

It prov'd that sheep's eyes in the end did succeed, 

(And brisk as a bee was Neddy) 
For soon to be married Miss Sukey agreed, 
(And brisker was she than Neddy) 
Though he'd eyed her all over, before ana behind, 
To her follies she manag'd to keep him still blind, 
So to wedlock's soft chains we must leave him re- 
sign'd, 

Singing, tol de rol, &c. 



ff 



sung 



THE MARGATE STEAM-PACKET. 

Air—" Ttie Military Air of the Nightingale." 

A SHORT farewell to smoke and noise, 
We are off to taste sweet Margate joys *. 
The steam-boat waits, you'll be too late— 
If you doubt, haste to the Tower-stairs. 
See the sun sheds forth his light ; 
There's not a single cloud in sight. 
Whilst all sorts meet in Lower Thames-street, 
And coaches hasten with their fares — 
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Each mode of travelling is below 
The pleasures of a Margate steam. 

The water now gets much more wide, 
A large expanse is on each side : 

We glide along, the sea so strong. 
Much faster than a horse could stride; 
And now to catch the freshening gale. 
The sailors quick hoist up a sail, 

Which soon does fill, and quicker still, 
We leave each vessel at our tail : 
The wind gets up, the waters swell, 
The steward's man comes with his bill, 
Whilst steady ! steady '• quick does chime. 
Announces that 'tis dinner time ; 
One by one we slowly go, to the cabin down below , 
Where seated, eating sweet delights, 
Soon settles all our appetites. 



Oyster-dealr rs — fish-fags — sailors — 
Gentry — tradesmen — porters — nailers. 
All is "bustle, noise, and prate, 
Around sweet smelling Bulinsgate. 
Eight o'clock's the time for going, 
To and fro see wherries rowing, 
Whilst the muddy Thames is flowing. 

Make haste, coachman ; pray get on— 
Hollo ! mate, pull up, I say, 
Your fish-cart here stops all the way, 
I can't sit standing here all Jay ; 
The steam-boats sure will all be gone. 

Spoken.] Boat, your honour? — Yes. — Now, 
ma'am, mind how you goes ; be careful, sir ; there, 
Jiere you are. — How much is your fare ? — Eighteen- 
pence, sir. — What, eighteen-pence for six yards ? — 
Vy, there's three on ye, sixpence a piece. — Why, 
'tis a highway robbery. — No, sir, it an't no robbery 
at all ; and if it was a robbery, it couldn't be a 



mud for nothing. — Lauk, pa, pay the man ; you 
knows when you goes to Rome vou must do as 
Rome does. — Ves, ma'am ; and if you don't make 
haste on board, « there be no room there. — Ah! 
here's Mr. Smelt, the fishmonger ; how are you, 
sir ? — Oh, wery middling. How are you, ma'am ? 
— Oh, sir, I am as lively as a grig, but Mr. Smelt 
is always like a fish out o' water whenever he's 
out a pleasuring a bit ; but you see what a pickle 
I'm in. — Ah ! see, she wanted to show her gility 
in jumping into the boat as brisk as an eel, when 
her foot slipt, and down she came as flat as a 
flounder.— An ! my dear, I never minds trifles, 
but you havVt got no sole, you ought to be above 
fish now. — Well, ma'am, so he is ; that is, if 
there are any in the Thames. — Bless me, how 
d'ye do, Miss Goose?— Oh, my dear Mrs. Smelt, 
I am in such a pucker, I think I must faint. Do 
you know there's a large fire on board the vessel ; 
and if it should catch, wo must be either burnt 
or drowned. Oh, here's the steward. Pray, sir, 
is there any danger? — Madam, not the least. I 
beg you will not be uneasy ; I can swim like a 
duck, and if the vessel should catch, you can 
jump on my back, you know, and I'll convey you 
on shore. — I wonder how the works are construct- 
ed. She seems to fly. — She ! did you say ? This 
vessel can't be a she : this is an -Eclipse.— I'll tell 
you, madam, how and all about the works. You 
must know there's a great big large iron copper pot 
under the fire; no, over the fire, and the fire's 
under that, I mean ; and then there's the steam- 
engine, and the steamers that they boils the legs 
of mutton in, and the fire being under the boiler, 
and the boiler over the fire, the fire makes the 
water boil, for there's the hot water, and the cold 
water, and the engine, and the steam, and the 
wheels, and the smoke, and, and, and, that's the 
way we goes along, madam. — Madam, that old 
gentleman has given you so bad an explanation, if 
you'll give me leave, I will entirely explain it. 
The old gentleman said, there was a copper iron 
pot ; now the copper is not a copper, but a boiler ; 
and being a boiler, how can it be a copper ? and if 
it is made of iron, how can it be made of copper ? 
and not being made of copper, it follows that it 
must be of iron ; now the fire is under the boiler, 
the water boils over, and it falls into the safety 
valves, and is conducted through conductors to a 
spout at the side of the vessel, and that sets the 
wheels going, and the wheels sets the engine 
going, and the engine sets the vessel going. 

Thus every object as we go, 
For conversation gives a theme, 



Spoken.] Fine mutton, my dear; I'd advise 
you not to eat too much. — Oh, papa, the sea air 
has gtved me stick a happy tite, that I could eat a 
bushel ; only think, all drcst by steam. — Well, my 
dear, I'm in a stream. — Pray, ma'am, were you 
ever at sea before ? — No, sir, but I've been up to 
Richmond in a cutter. — Ah, ma'am, this is 
much more pleasanter, we don't want oars here. — 
No, sir, but I'm glad to see so many skulls here. 
—Skulls, ma'am?— Yes; and the ladies feather 
their skulls. — Yes, bir; and you gentlemen are not 
behind, for most on board seem to have skulls as 
light as a feather. — Well, my dear, have you 
made a good dinner?— Very, sir. — Ah! this is bet- 
ter than travelling by coach; stopping to dine, and 
being allowed eight minutes, five of which are 
taken up in placing it on the table, so that by the 
time the first mouthful is in, the coachman comes 
in with, ' Ladies and gentlemen, all ready, can't 
wait.' — Oh, the devil take all travelling but by 
steam. — Bless me, what's the matter? oh, papa, 
I'm bo bad — Why I feel rather qualmish myself, 
oh ! oh ! O ! I must go on deck. — Bless me, how 
rough the sea is. — Yes, sir, Daddy Neptune has 
got his night-cap on. — Oh, I wish I had mine on, 
and was snug in my bed in St. Martin's Lane. — 
Och! what an imposition. — A what, sir? — An im- 
position ; for what else can it be, to make a man 
sick directly after eating so comfortable a dinner. 
Oh! what will I do? oh!— Why, sir, if you were 
to go over to the other side of the vessel, you might 
put your head over the side ; but now, you see, 
the wind blows it directly on those who have no 
inclination to be sick. — Inclination! oh, by the 
powers, the devil of inclination have I at all, at all. 
— Lauk, father, if there an't a mill-stone. — A mill- 
stone, pho ! pho ! 'tis a buoy. — A boy ! I'm sure it 
*bant like a boy, nor a man either. What's it for? 
— Why 'tis to guide the ships. — How green the 
water is, father. — Yes, my dear, the sea is green, 
and the taste is salt.- What is it in this pond they 
catch all the salt fish?— How long shall we be be- 
fore we get to Margate?— Oh, not long, as wo can 
see the pier very plain. — What birds are those? — 
Those, sir, are sea-gulls. — Sea-gulls ; oh ! I have 
heard of them; are there many of them about 
Margate? — Oh yes, sir; Margate has always been 
reckoned a famous place to see gulls ? — Indeed ! do 
the people of the place catch them to eat? — Why, 
sir, though not exactly to eat, they may be said 
to live entirely on them; they pluck aH that's 
worth having, and set them flying again, and in 
the course of the season, they stand a chance of 
picking them up again.— Why look, what a great 
company on the pier. — Well, miss, how do you 
find yourself now?— Oh, sir, I'm much better than 

I were. — 'You were? you was, you should say. 

Say where I was, papa? why I was along with 
that squinting lady in the cabin, and directly she 
came in, I said, says I, we shall all be ill, and 
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ao we was. — So we were; have you forgotten 
your grammar? 1 teas sick, he was sick, we were 
sick, they were sick. — Truly, papa, I think we 
were all sick ; but I don't like yon to catch at all 
that falls from my mouth. — Well, sir, how do you 
like the Eclipse? — Why, sir, I think as most folks 
do ; the Eclipse is the Favourite ; she goes so 
swift, and has something so Majestic about her, 
that in a race with even the Engineer, she would 
be sure to gain the Victory. 

Thus every object, &c. 



THE WINDS WHISTLE COLD. 

(Terry.) 
GLEE. 

THE winds whistle cold, 

And the stars glimmer red, 
The flocks are in fold, 

And the cattle in shed. 
When the hoar frost was chill 
Upon moorland and hill, 

And was fringing the forest bough, 
Our fathers would trowl 
The bonny brown bowl, 
And so will we do now, 

Jolly hearts ! 
And so will we do now. 

Gaffer Winter may seize 
Upon milk in the pail ; 
Twill be long ere he freeze 
The bold brandy and ale ; 
For onr fathers so bold, 

They laugh'd at the cold, 
When Boreas was bending his brow ; 
For they quaff 'd mighty ale, 
And they told a blytne tale, 
And so will we do now, 

Jolly hearts ! 
And so will we do now. 



TOM MOODY. 

(Dibdin.) 

You all knew Tom Moody, the whipper-in, well ; 
The bell just done tolling was honest Tom's knell. 
A more able sportsman ne'er followed a hound 
Through a country well known to him fifty miles 

round. 
No hound ever open'd, with Tom near the wood, 
But he'd challenge the tone, and could tell if 'twere 

food; 
with attention would eagerly mark, 
When he cheerM up the pack, ' Hark! to Rock- 
wood, hark! hark! 

High ! — wind him ! and cross him ! 
Now, Ratler, boy!— Hark!' 

Six crafty earth-stoppers, in hunter's green drest, 
Supported poor Tom to ' an earth' made for rest ; 
His horse, which he styled his' Old Soul,' next 

appearM, 
On whose forehead the brush of his last fox was 

rearM ; 
Whip, cap, boots, and spurs, in a trophy were 

bound, 
And here and there followed an old straggling 

hound. 
Ah I no more at his voice yonder vales will they 

trace! 
Nor the Wrekin resound his first burst in the chase ! 
With high over ! — Now press him ! 
Tally ho!— Tailyho!' 

Thus Tom spoke his friends, ere he gave up his 

breatn : 
* Since I see you are resolvM to be in at the death, 



One favour bestow — 'tis the last I shall crave, 
Give a rattling view-halloo thrice over my grave; 
And unless at that warning I lift up my head, 
My boys, you may fairly conclude I am dead !' 
Honest Tom was obey'd, and the shout rent the 

sky, 
For cv*ry voice join'd in the tally ho! cry. 
' Tally ho ! Hark forward ! 
Tailyho! Tailyho!' 



CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH. 

(Shakspeare.) 

Crabbed Age and Youth 

Cannot live together ; 
Youth like summer morn, 

Age like winter weather. 

Age is full of care, 
Youth is full of pleasure ; 

Age like winter bare, 
Youth like summer weather 

Age, I do abhor thee, 

Youth, I do adore thee ; 
0, sweet husband, hie thee, 

Methink'st thou stay'st too long. 



WE'LL MARRIED BE, AS SURE AS FUN. 

(Mallinson.) 

A COM 10 DUET. 

He. — One day, while working at my plough, 

Fa) lal lal, &c 
I felt, just here, I can't tell how ; 

Fal lal lal, &c 
I turned my head round, just to see 
Who 'twas I heard, when there stood she, 
Like VPemu, com'd out of the sea. 

Fal lal lal, &c. 
She, — La! John, you flatter now, I'm sure, 

Fal lal lal, &c. 
I look'd like I, and nothing more ; 

Fal lal lal, &c. 
I'd walked along a field or two, 
And might look rosy-cheek'd or so : 
Besides, I met a charming beau! 

Fal lal lal, &c. 
He. — I knows the chap you mean, I trow, 

Fal lal lal, &c. 
lie's at the squire's, here below. 

Fal lal lal, &c. 
Be careful, Nan, take heed in time, 
Here's honest John, just in his prime, 
If youll be his'n, hell be thine. 

Fal lal lal, &c. 
She. — Why, John, your tartan well to do, 

Fal lal lal, &c. 
You've got a cow, a pig or two ; 

Fal lal lal, &r. 
But mother's magpie talks to I — 
She calls me angel of the sky. 
He. — Then mother's magpie tells a lie. 

Fal lal lal, &c. 
She. — Tells lies! the bird does no such things— 

Fal lal lal, &•- 
For I'm an angel — 
He, — Where 9 * voter wings ? 

Fal lal lal, &c. 
She. — That gemman, sir, all sweet perfume. 

Said — ' Oh, you goddess from the moon* 
He. — He meant a witch upon a broom. 

Fal lal lal, &c. 
She. — Well, time will show, and, John, youll find. 

Fal lal lal, &c. 
He. — You'd best take me, Nan, in the mind. 

Fal lal lal, Ice. 
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She. — Wi* all my heart, next Sunday. 
He.— Bone. 

Well married be, as sure as fun. 

She. — And then, John 

He. — Yon and 1*11 make one. 

Fal lal lal, &c. 

Bath.— So {^ids } who ' d wi-h to hapPy **' 

But to old Nick send jealousy. 

Fal lal lal, &c. 



THE LAD WITH THE CARROTTY POLL. 

(Knight.) 

OR dear, oh dear, good gentlefolks, may it be 

said, 
I'm come here to learn if any poor bairn 
Has been troubled like me wi' his head ; 
My feyther and mother they used no control ; 
Fifteen of us bairns all red in the poll, 
We all were pretty and merry as Punch, 
But I were always the pride of the bunch. 
Oh dear, oh dear, I'm a queer little comical soul, 
And if youTl believe me, though I think you may 

see, 
I'm the lad with the carrotty poll. 

Oh dear, oh dear, I fear I shall never get wed, 

For indeed you must know, wherever I go, 

They laugh at my carrotty head ; 

T'other day I went up to town wi' young squire, 

They said that my head would set Lunune a-fire. 

I seed pretty woman wi' cheeks like a rose, 

I gave one a buss, but she painted my nose : 

Oh dear, oh dear, I couldn t I'm sure, for my soul, 

Like the touch of her cheek, if I rubbed for a 

week, 
Get the red from my carrotty poll. 

Oh dear, oh dear, a quack in our village one day, 
He said that he could, and I said that he should, 
Come and take all my carrots away ; 
So he rubbed and he scrubbed, till my face went 

awry, 
Wi some stuff that he called his ' New Patent 

Dye;' 
My hair he turned black and my pockets he 

drained, 
And I looked like the devil first day that it rained : 
Oh dear, oh dear, I were such a transmogrified 

soul, 
For my head were as bald as a pig that is scald, 
And I longed for my carrotty poll. 

Oh dear, oh dear, the joy of my heart you must 

know, 
Was to see die first sprout of hair shooting out, 
When the carrots began to grow. 
And my happiness now is arrived at the top, 
Because I have got such a glorious crop ; 
And the lesson I've learnt is never to fret, 
But be always content with whatever I get. 
Oh dear, oh dear, the queer little comical soul, 
Ever will laud the hands who applaud 
The lad with the carrotty poll. 



HARK, HARK AWAY. 

The moment Aurora peeped into the room, 
1 put on my clothes and I called for my groom ; 
Will Whistle by this had uncoupled the hounds, 
Who, lively and nettlesome, frisked o*er the 

grounds. 
And now we're all saddled, Fleet, Dapple, and 

Gray, 
Seemed longing to hear the glad sound, hark away ! 



Twas now by the clock about five in the morn, 
And we all galloped off to the sound of the horn, 
Jack Gater, Bill Blubber, and Dick at the Goose, 
When all of a sudden out starts Mrs. Puss. 
Men, horses, dogs, not a moment would stay, 
And echo was heard to cry hark, hark away! 

The course was a fine one, she took o'er the plain, 
Which she doubled, and doubled, and doubled 

again, 
Till at last, she to cover returned, out of breath, 
Where I and Will Whistle were in at the death ; 
Then, in triumph for you, I the hare did display. 
And cried to the horns, my boys, hark, hark 

away. 



I AM A KNOWING BLADE. 

Air—" AU around the Maypole." 

LORD, I am a knowing blade as ever you did see, 

Fol lol de dol, diddle lol de da. 
And 'twould take a wise relation now to cozen me. 

Fol lol de dol, diddle lol de da. 
Often, I remember, by father I was told, 
That in taking of his rupees I was devilish bold. 
And then I got a teaching — and a wacking lot of 
gold, 

Fol lol do dol, &c» 

They preached to me of honesty — that I thought 
was puff, 

Fol lol de dol, &c. 
So I took both copper, silver, brass, you'll own 
I've got enough. 

Fol lol de dol, &c. 
Now, my father seeing very well I was the rising 

sort, 
And that a rope or heavy purse at last must end 

my sport, 
To give me room for roguery he sent me to the 
court. 

Fol lol de dol, &c. 

The girls would all run after me with their sparkling 
eyes, 

Fol lol de dol, &c. 
But then they're not the sparklers I should ever 
prize. 

Fol lol de dol, &c. 
And though they may be very dear, — they're dear 

to me I know, 
So when their sheeps' eye glances so lovingly they 
throw, 

I put my purse up in my belt and walk away 

just so. 

Fol lol de dol, &c. 



DEAR NATIVE HOME. 

Air—" Sweet Home."— (Mis* Bryant. ) 

Though we roam through the world to seek peace 

and delight, 
'Tis but a dark prospect alluring the sight, 
For, though pleasure may greet us wherever we 

roam, 
Still one bright thought must beam on our dear na- 
tive home. 

Home, sweet home, &c. 
Oh ! nothing can equal our dear native home. 

Where the captive sad thinks of the joys that an 

past, 
And a wretch, on the wide world to misery at, 
When hours pass in sorrow, and friends seek the 

tomb, 
Then he drops a fond tear for his dear native h me. 

Home, sweet home, &c. 
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THE DANDY CATS-MEAT LASS. 
Air—" Whits Cockade." 
TflOCGH much has been iuBg, and likewise sa 
About a dandy dog'a-meat blade. 
You'll think It good as ui fane 
To bur of the dandy cat's-meat last. 
She was a handsome rat's- meat lass, 
la short, a ■nrwin cat's-meat last. 
No Wtmu ever could surpass 

rhaough Bond-street cat's meat aha did cry, 

And cried it so bewitchiugly, 

The pnppic ■"'■' — • k ~ - 

And nil to 

Then she would blush, would the cat's-meat lass. 
For (be was a bashful cat's-meat last ; 
And to every dandy she did pass. 
She cried, 'cat's meat,' did the cat's-meat lua. 

One day, as through Pail-Mall aha strayed, 

And eat'i meat cried, a dandy blade. 

To meet her, from hi* huuse out ran. 

But he was not the dog's-meat nun. 

Be waa charmed with the cat's-meat lata. 
He winked arid blinked it the cat's-meat lass ; 
. She took up her barrow, bat ho wouldn't let her 

Till be had'a k is* of the cat's meat last. 
Hi* wife waa jtut laid under ground. 
So he aaid, he'd spend with her a pound. 
If the would take with him a glass. 
Then she agreed, did the cat's-meat lass. 
For she was no fool, was the cat's-meat lass. 
For she'd been to school, had the cat's-meat laaa. 
And she leant 'd not to let an offer pats. 
She was up to snuff, was the ea t's-meat laaa. 
When they had drank a glass or two. 



My name's 
If you'll consent to live with me. 
Half i crown I offer thee; 
And though the offer may seem small. 
It is the full half of my all. 
Well, I'll agree, said the cafs-meat la 
For I'm in need, said the cat's-meat Is 
But while they were talking, some cats 
Ran away with the meat from the cat's-t 
Oh, let it go, for after you 
Many a day the cats shall maw. 
For cat's meat now is all a farce : 
Aye. so it it, said the cat's-meat lass. 
Ill go with you, said the cat's meat la 
Vhere is your house ? said the cats-met 
My days and nights with you I'll pass. 
My nj! nil a •xiul cat's-meat lata. 



MAM'S INGRATITUDE. 

(Shakspeare.) 

Blow . blow, thou wintry wind. 
Thou art not so unkind 

At man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen. 

Although thy breath be rut!*. 
Freeze, freer*, thou bitter sky. 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp. 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

At friend remembered Dot, 
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A SLY PEEP AT LUNNVN. 



(Malliiuon.) 

I ha' left my poor mother and cousins at home; 
And to steal a sly peep at gay Lunmm I'm come ; 
I ha' seed some strange things, as most travellers 

do, 
And so I be cont'd here to tell 'em to you. 

As I walk'd through the streets of this wondersome 

place, 
All the girls, pretty creatures, they laugh'd in my 

face; 
But Luunun fops call'd I a fool and a down, 
And I soon found I'd plenty relations in town. 

First I went to the Park, a great Kill-u* to see, 
For I could na' make out what a KUi-w could be ; 
Twere a giant, to them in Guildhall, p'rhaps, a 

brother,. ' 
Wi' a knife in one hand, and * pot-lid in t'other. 

There I met wi' a summit seem'd made for a man, 
I'd ha' sworn 'twere a monkey, but tail it had none ; 
His face, for shirfc-collar, I hardly could see, 
But hi* shirt were all d*cA$jf,— that's what they 
told me. 

In this overgrown place, there's one half the men 

folks 
Walk about, like old women, roU'd up in Hue eloahi ; 
Some lawyer*, too, wear 'em, and look just, ifagsl 
As if peeping for clients from out their blue bag** 

But what made me stop, and to gape wi' surprize, 
Were to see the clutps squeezM in a pair of long 

stay*; 
Then so stuff 'd out before, that I thought, by the 

size, 
They were only some nurses, dress'd up in disguise. • 

Now, if I were in Parliament, 'twixt me and you, 
I should tell the Prime Minister what he should do ; 
Lay a good heavy* tax on this he and the race, 
Five pounds for their stays, and two guineas the fees. 

But however fashions a*e given to range, 
Here smiles and good nature ha-' met wi r no change ; . 
For the lamps and the ladies' eyes sparkle so bright, 
That 111 come and sing funny songs every night. 

ADDITIONAL VERSES, if encored. 
Now as home to my inn I was taking my way, 
A chap ax*d if I'd like a nice cab-a-roU-al 
I thought that was summut to eat, lack a day, 
When I found I most swallow a horse and a cha. 

But among all the fashions what most puzzled I, - 
Was to see the folks cock up a glass to one eye ; 
I suppose, now, the meaning of all that ere pother, 
Is to wear out one eye first, and then to use father. ' 

When you shouted eneonsm, you startled me, sure,: 
I were struck just as dumb as a nail in a door; 
I thought I'd sing bad, so you hit on that plan 
Just to make I come back here and sing it again. ' 

But I see by the smite on each lady's sweet face, 
There was no sort of anger at all in the case ; 
Now I know what it means, why I'll finish my song, 
For, p'rhaps, you'll encore -me ogam before umg. 



To the face pale and wan I gave the blush of the 

. rose, 
And placed on the cheek what I found on the nose. 

Some smerking, some jerking ; 

Some crummy, some gummy ; 

Eyes askew, noses blue ; 

Sallow cheek made so sleek. 
Above all commendation my trade is. 

Smiling face, prate apace ; 

Tell the news, all amuse ; 

Aim to show what's the go ; 

That's the way, now a day, 
To shine as the man for the ladies. 

To tell where I've been, 

Or what fair ones I've seen, 
.In places where I my abode took, 

I m sure it would fill 

A Chancery-bill, 
Or as long be as Patterson's road-book. 

First at Acton and Ealing 

Their faces I'm healing. 

At Ilchester and Dorchester, 

At Chichester and Porchester, 

At Woolwich and Highgate, 

At Dulwich and Riegate, 

At Beckinton and Oakingham, 

And Buckingham and Rockingham, 

At Brummagem I rummage 'em, 

At Deptford and Hampton, 

And Bedford and Bampton, 

At Harlow and Charmouth, 

At Marlow and Yarmouth, 

At Dartford and Darking. 

And Hartford and Barking, 

At Wora'ter and Chester, 

And Glos'ter and Leicester, 

At Teddington and Riverhead, 

And Maidenhead and Leatherhead. 
In chaises and four I have rattled off to Daventry, 
And many is the time that I've been sent to Co- 
ventry. 
To this list let me add, and my vanity pardon, 
I've made many a fair one smile in famous Cov< 

garden. 

Where some are smerking, &c 



COSMETIC DOCTOR. 

Believe me, believe me, in country or town, 
No cosmetic, no cosmetic, but mine would go 

down ; 
Both you n g ones and old ones would flock at my 

call, 
And for pimples and wrinkles they purchased it all.' 

The sweet creatures would cry; 

Your art, sir, I'll try, 

For a freckle I spy 

Just below my left eye. 



Covent- 



THE HEART THAT CAN FEEL FOR 
ANOTHER. 

(Upton.) 

Jack Steadfast and I were both messmates at sea, 

And plough'd half the world o'er together, 
And many hot battles ^encounterM have we, 

Strange climates, and all kind of weather. 
But seamen, you know, are inur'd to hard gales, 

Determin'd to stand by each other ; 
And the boast of a tar, wheresoever he sails, 

Ig the heart that can feel for another. 

When often suspended 'twixt water and sky, 

And death yawn'd on all sides around us, 
Jack .Steadfast and I scorn'd to murmur or sigh, 

For danger could never confound- us. 
Smooth seas and rough billows to us were the same, 

Convinc'd we must brave one and t'other ; 
And like jolly sailors in life's chequer'd game, 

Give the heart that can feel for another. 

Thus smiling at peril at sea or on shore, 

We box the old compass right cheerly ; 
Toss the can, boys, about — and a word or two 
more, 

Yea, drank to the gnrk we lovM dearly ; 
For sailors, pray mind me, tho' strange kind of fish 

Love the girls just as dear as their mother ; 
And, what's more, they love, what I hope you all 
wish, 

Tis the heart that can feel for another. 
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THE MORN MAY 8HBD ITS SUNNY RAY. 

(Miss Bryant.) 
Air—" Had la Heart fir Falsehood framed.*' 

The morn may shed its sunny ray, 

The rose may meet my view, 
When Sol shall drive in tears away, 

Its glittering early dew. 

Though beauty smile and friends caress, 

Yet all those charms must fly, 
If Heaven should cease this heart to bless, 

And, dearest, you should die. 

Then never doubt, my dark eyed love, 

I only live for thee ; 
Though brighter eyes more beauteous rove, - 

Thine, thine, are all to me. 

And though the grave may take thee, dear, 

Dismiss the tear and sigh \ 
A breaking heart would meet thee there, 

My dearest, if you die. 

THE EDUCATION, APPRENTICESHIP, AND 
SEDUCTION, OF GEORGE BARNWELL. 

Air—" Billy Tailor." 

In Cheapside there lived a merchant, 
A man he was of werry great fame ; 

And he had a handsome 'prentice, 
Georgy Barnwell was his name. 

¥<A de riddle, &c. 

This youth he was both good and pious, 

Dutiful beyond all doubt ; 
And he always staid vithin doors, 

'Cause — his master vouldn't let him go out. 

Fol de riddle, &c. 

A vicked voman of the town, sirs, . 

Hon him east a vishfnl eye ; 
And she came in the shop one morning 

A flannel petticoat to buy. 

Fol de riddle, &c. 

When she had paid him down the money. 
She ge'ed his hand a wery hard squeeze, 

Vitch so frightened Georgy Barnwell, 
That together knocked his knees. 

Foi de riddle, &c. 

Then she left her card, whereon was written, 

Mary Millwood does inrreat 
That Muster Barnwell would call and see her, 

At No. 2, in Dyott-street. 

Fol de riddle, &c. 

Now as soon as he had shut the shop up, 
He vent to this naughty dicky-bird, 

And ven that he vent borne next morning, 
Blow me if he could speak a vorcl. 

Fol de riddle, &c. 

Now soon this voman did persuade him, 

Vith her fascinating pipes, 
To go down into the country, 

And let loose his uncle's tripes. 

Fol de riddle, ecc. 

There he found his uncle in the grove, air* 

Studying hard at his good books, 
And Georgy Barnwell vent and stuck him 
. All among the crows- and rooks. 

Fol de riddle, flee. 

Ven Millwood found he'd got no money. 

Not so much as to buy a jewel, 
She vent that very day and peached him, 

Now vas not that hair very cruel ? 

Fol de riddle, etc. 

At her fate no one lamented, 
But every body pitied his'n, 



Ven out come the cruel hangman 
To put the cord about his wisen. 

Fol de riddle, ecc. 

The marchant'8 darter died soon urter, 
Tears she shed but spoke no vords ; 

So all young men I pray take varning, 
Don t go with the naughty dicky-birds. 

Fol de riddle, &c. 

ISAAC MO; 
OR, THE JEW AND THE PIG. 

Air—" The Coronation." 

A Jew, they call'd bim Isaac Mo, 

Along the road did go, sirs, 
And swagfger'd most ungraciously 

Into a* ditch of snow, sirs. 
A pig was journeying that way, 

Who caught hhn by the skirt, O ! 
And wouldn't let poor Isaac lay, 

But draggM him through the dirt, O ! 
Grunting, pulling all the way, 
A week! a week! his cry, sirs, 
And Isaac cried, Ma Cot! ma Cot! 
I'm sure that I shall die, sirs. 

Now when the pig was satisfied, 

And he had done his play, sir, 
Says Isaac, Come here, Mr. Pig, 

1 have a word to say, sir. 
Will you come home and live with me ? 

Come — for how long will you stay, sir? 
The pig cried, " Week !" and Isaac soon 

With piggy marched away, sir. 

Grunting, pulling, ttc. 

Mo took the pig for piggy's week ; 
Then, like a knowing elf, sirs, 
Says he, your pigs hip now I*n keep 

Just for one week myself, sirs. 
But he was caught, was tried, and hang'd* 

Just after he was taken ; 
And this said Jew, for stealing pig, 
Was hang'd as dead as bacon. 

Grunting, pulling, all the way, 
A week! a week! he cried, sin. 
The drop it fell, 'tis known fall well. 
And poor Mo Isaacs died, sirs. 

O! TIS LOVE! TIS LOVE! 
Air—" C'est V Amour." 

O ! 'tis love! 'tis love ! 'fis love ! 

From woman's bright eye glancing. 
O ! 'tis love ! 'tis lov* ! 'tis love ! 

Every heart entrancing. 
What claims the monarch's duty ? 

What soothes the peasant's pain ? 
What melts the haughty beauty. 

And conquers her disdain ? 

O! 'tis love! &c 

O ! 'tis love ! 'tis love ! 'tis love ! 

The warrior doth inspire. 
O! 'tis love! 'tis love ! 'tis love ! 

That kindles soft desire. 
On rocks or lonely mountains, 

In palaces or vales, 
In gay saloons near fountains, 

Tie- love alone prevails. 

O! 'tis love* flee. 

THE SNUFF-TAKER. 
Air — " Bow, wow, wow," 

Now, gentlemen, my box is out, 

Youll find it good enough, too, 
So if you wish to feed the snout, 

Youll all be up to snuff, too. 
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First I began with Lundy Foot, 
To please Hibernian Betty, 
■ • Then* Prince's mixture, black as soot, 
Took to please the Welsh girl, Letty. 
Snuff! snuff! snuff! 
Fol rol de riddy iddy, snuff, snuff, snuff' 

Dutch Carrot next I learnt to take, 

When 1 went to Amsterdam, sirs ; 
Then scented snuff, for Mary's sake, 

Though her love for me was sham, sirs. 
Then next of all, my brown rappee 

1 took with Widow Waddle, 
But she took my snuff and money too, 

And then she bade me toddle. 

Snuff! snuff! &c. 

Then I began to take Brazil 

When I went to Buenos Ayres, 
For the tender passion I did feel 

For the sex that can ensnare us. 
But when to Leith I bent my way 

The plaid made my heart full, sirs, 
So high-dried Scotch I took each day, 

And took it from my mull, sirs. 

Snuff! snuff! &c. 

So now my travels are all o'er, 

I'm living at my ease, sirs ; 
111 ne'er from England wander more, 

But take what snuff I please, sirs. 
And while my box contains a pinch, 

To use it I intend, sirs ; 
For 111 be up to snuff myself, 

And will ne'er refuse a friend, sirs. 

Snuff J snufi! &c. 

JOCKEY AND JEANY. 

(Burns.) 

JoCkEY said to Jeany, " Jeany, wilt thou do't?" 
4€ Ne'er a bit," quo' Jeany, " for my tocher good ; 
For my tocher *good, I winna marry thee,*' 
" fi'en 's ye like," quo' Jockey, " I can let ye be. 

" I hae gowd and gear, \ hae land eneugh, 
I hae seven good owsen ganging in a pleugh ; 
Ganging in a pleugh, and linkin' o'er the lee, 
And gin ye winna tak me, I can let ye be. 

" 1 hae a good ha' house, a barn and a byre, 
Peat stack before the door, III mak a rantin fire ; 
111 mak a ranting fire, and merry shall we be ; 
And gin ye winna tak me, I can let ye be." 

Jeany said to Jockey, " Gin ye winna tell, 
Ye sail be the lad, 111 be the lass mysel' ; 
Ye're a bonnie lad, and I'm a lassie free, 
Ye're welcomer to tak me than to let me be." 



Tunc 
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WAIiLACKUM DOODLE DO. 

-(As altered from Burns and sung in London.) 

Air—" As Madam Flirt and J." 

Jockey said to Jenny, 
" Jenny wilt thou do it ?" 
*' Ne'er a word," quoth Jenny, 
" For my fortune's {rude ; 
For my fortune's gude, 
I will na marry thee, 
Gin you will na ha' me, 
You may let me be." 

Wallackiun doodle do, &c. 

" I have gold and gear 
I have land enough; 
I have four fat oxen 
Ganging in the plough ; 
Ganging in the plough, 
And wallackiun o'er the lee ; 
Gin you will na ha me, 
Yon may let me be." 

Wallackum doodle do, &c. 



Jenny said to Jockey, 
«* An you will na tel., 
You shall be the lad, 
[11 be the lass mysel ; 
You a roving boy, 
I a girl so free'; 
You d better take me now, 
Than to let me be." ' 

Wallackum doodle do, &c. 

I'M LONGING TO BE MARRIED. 

>— " Green grow the Rashe$, O/"— (Biyant.) 

Some years I now have been a maid, 

And at this inn I've tarried, O ! 
Still, alack a-day! I'm quite afraid 
I never shall be married, O ! 

I never shall be married, O! 
I never shall be married, O ! 
Alack a^day ! I'm quite afraid, 
I never shall be married, O ! 

My mother said, when quite a child, 

My boldness it would make me, O ! 
But though on many a youth I smiled, 

I've not found one to take me, O ! 

So I never shall be married, O ! &c. 

Folks tell me it is quite a shame. 

And the joke, too far is carried, O ! 
But be assured I'm not to blame, 

For I'm longing to be married, O ! 

I m longing to be married, O ! &c. 

Some folks have rudely mocked my. woe, 

And to this day they task me, O ! 
So if single men my mind would know, 

111 thank them if they'll ask me, O! 

For I'm longing to be married, O ! 



&c. 



BACCHUS THRILLING THROUGH EACH 

VEIN. 

Would you wish, my jovial hearts, 

To laugjh when graver mortals cry ; 
Wine and glee their powers impart, 
So drink and laugh, boys, till you die. 
Bacchus thrilling through each vein j 

Tunes the soul to lively strain 
Ne'er then load wingM time with sorrow. 
Enjoy to-day, nor trust to-morrow. 
How foolish what those wise ones say 

Who chill warm hearts with frigid rules ; 
Their maxims ne'er can care allay, 

Let's leave them then to knaves and fools. 

Bacchus thrilling, &c. 

Let us enjoy the jocund scene, 
With friendship, wit, and wine adorn, 

With women bright as beauty's queen, 
For such Anacreon's sons were born. 

Bacchus thrilling, &c. 

The churlish man, with envy's eye, 
May frown at this, our festive hour, 

The fates to him our joys deny, 

We sip life's sweet, and he the sour. 

Bacchus thrilling, &c. 

Each gloomy thought is held to be, 
In this gay court, the type of folly*, 

Our souls in sentiment agree, 
And while we live, boys, well be jolly. 

Bacchus thrilling, &c 



•r+^*+++* 



. HEY NONNY. 
(Shakspeare.) 

When it is the time of night 
That the graves all gaping wide. 

Every one lets forth his sprite 
In the churchway paths to glide ; 
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And the faries that do run, 

By the triple Hecates* team, 
From the presence of the sun, 

Following darkness like a dream. 
Now are frolic— then 1*11 come, 
And will lead him up and down, 
Scaring him through field and town. 
Some there be that shadows kiss. 
Such have but a shadow's bliss. 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silvered o'er, and so is this. 

Hey nonny, nonny ! 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silvered o'er, and so is this, 
Hey nonny, nonny! 

DENNIS M'PHANE. 

Search Erin all over, you cannot discover 

So fickle a lover as Dennis M'Phane ; 
The simple and witty, the gay and the pretty, 

In town and in city, know Dennis M'Phane ; 
His nattering tongue wins old and young, 

Bewilders the senses, and puzzles the brain, 
And yet you'll find each maid inclin'd 
To listen with pleasure to Dennis M'Phane. 
Oh ! set wee gone Dennis, 
Thou*rt true to none Dennis, 
But veering about like a light weather vane, 
Oh ! fie for shame, Dennis, 
Thou'rt much to blame, Dennis, 
But I cannot blame thee, dear Dennis M'Phane. 

From Cork to Kilkenny, you cannot find any 

Who've flatter'd so many as Dennis M'Phane ; 
No creature has ever, with baneful endeavour, 

More true lovers severed than Dennis M'Phane ; 
His flattering tongue wins old and young, 

Against the defuder they struggle in vain, 
And yet you'll find they're still inclin'd 

To listen with pleasure to Dennis M'Phane. 

Oh ! get thee gone, &c. 

THE DISASTERS OF POOR JERRY 
BLOSSOM. 

RECITATION. 
SARVANT, good folks, I'se coom'd here just to tell 
My misfornoate rambles, if things like gang well ; 
Txs soom moonths now, I think, sin I furst got a 

pleace, 
My name's Jerry Blossom, you know by my feace. 
Ee Yorkshire they telftl ma, which made my heart 

glad, 
Folks e Lunnun were kind to a poor simple lad ; 
Sae I pack'd up my claes, top ut coach I were 

stuck, 
And I prayM all the way for a bit of good luck y 
But the day I got here I sal never forget, 
For I thou t all the world e Lunnun were met. . 
Leak which way I would, they coom'd just as fast, 
Sae I thou't I'd stand still till r mob were gone past ; 
I ax'd a good many if ow*t were t' matter, 
But they push't ma aboot, and said, haud thy 

fears chatter ; 
I'd a brayed yan chap weel wi' ma stick on his nob, 
But I felt something warm sliding into ma fob ; 
Twere a gentleman's hand, that were drest nation 

fine, 
He'd mista'en his own pocket, and got into mine. 
He made a loo boo, and I made him another, 
For manners I fancied were due to each other. 
I thou't I'd just look like, if ou't were t* won, 
For my brass it were all in a new leather purse ; 
When I foon'd it were gone, I thou't I were dead, 
Sike a queer sort of dizziness coom'd e ma head. 
Had I known his tricks, I'd ge'en him a drilling, 
He stole ho'f a crown and ma Queen Anne's new 

shilling* 
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But Lunnun'* t' pleace where the devil do reign, 
And that must have been him, or I'm sadly mis- 
ta'en. 
I got rarely bangM up, too, how I'll tell if I may, 
Or sing, it you please, in my countrified way. 

BONO. 

Ee the north, while with f eyther and mother I dwell , 
Noither hunger, nor hardship, nor sorrow I felt j 
But they deed, and left poor sister and Jerry, 
Now I'se cum'd here, I'se resolvM to be merry ; 
111 work, and 111 sing, all my money 111 save, 
If I please in my pleace, 'tis all that I crave. • 

As I star'd e the streets, at t* pictures and shops, 
A lass ga ma a nation hard bat e the chops ; 
I seizM upon madam, by gom she were fuddled, 
Sho'ad a rare bonny feace, if it had not been rud- 
dled ; 
I never before had seen ou't o* this kind, . 
For they tellM ma as hoo shoo was bang up and 
primed. 

As I wander aboot, hoo f lasses all stare, 
They titter, and whisper, and bloosh, I declare, 
I stood near to yan that were drest very natty. 
Shoo tell'd ma reet plump, I were devilish pra 
In making ma boo to this rare bonny lass, 
I pusht ma head plump throf a large pane o* glass. 

I run'd for dear life till I reach'd master's door, 
Pusht it open sa quick, sent him smack upat floor, 
I knock't down, and master got bang*d by t* lasses. 
Lost first quarter's waees for breaking o' glasses, 
And yet eftre all that has fell'd to my lot, 
I'd be sorry to quit this good pleace that I've get. 

Sood poor lattle Jerry again hither stray, 
To amuse your spare hours e laftet away, 
Your smiles will cheer the blossom you rear, 
And gratitude ever will find a place here ; 
Nae lad e t* world is mair willing than I, 
To gain your good wishes I ever will try. 

THE MAIDEN I LOYE. 
Air — " My Connor, hit Cheeks are at ruddy at Mom, 

THE maiden I love is the theme of my lay, 

She is blooming, and fair as the morn just begun, 
Her eyes soft and bright as the first beam of day, 

And her ringlets like dark clouds that curl round 
the sun. 
Like heaven's own light, when heaven is most 
bright, 

Her smiles such a brilliancy everywhere throw ; 
In the depth of her eyes a divinity lies, 

And a god seems to dwell on her beautiful brow. 

Such, such is the maiden I live to adore, 

. And I prize her the wealth of the world above ; 

I have told her — I've sworn all this o'er and o'er, 

Yet she smiles on my sorrow and not on my love . 
The hope of my heart may in sadness depart, 

While it beats it will cherish her memory still, 
Though its efforts may die, and its best feelingt 

lie, 
Like the ocean round Hecla, eternally chill. 

THE KISS. 
(Byron.) 

The kiss, dear maid, thy lips have left. 

Shall never part from mine, 
Till happier hours restore the gift 

Untainted back to thine. 
The parting glance that fondly gleams, 

An equal love may see, 
The tear that from the eyelid streams 

Can weep no change in me. 

The kiss, &c 
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1. ask no pledge to make, me blest, 

Jn gazing when alone ; 
Kor one memorial for a breast, 

Whose thoughts are all thine own. . 
By day or night, in -weal or woe, 

That heart no longer free, 
Must hear the love it cannot show. 

And silent ache for thee. 

The kiss,. &c. 



+*■++■*■+*•+ 



NAUGHTY POLL.. 

Miss Molly Wilkins was a lass - 
Who- for an angel- sure might pass,. . 
Did she not like so well the glass, 

Naughty Poll. 

1 own 1 loved Poll Wttkias true, 
But of her failings nothing knew, 
For Poll was sly and artful too, 

Gunning Poll. 

At length was fix'd our wedding-day, 
And Poll, to make her spirits gay, 
Got drunk, and on the ground she lay, 

Naughty PolL 

1 left her senseless on the floor, 
So off I went, and never more- 
Set foot in Polly Wilkins' door, 

Silly Pbll. 

To win me o'er she took great pains, 
But Fred a drunken, wife disdains, 
So single still poor Poll remains, 

Wretched Poll. 

Ye ladies take a hint? from, me, 
Ne'er with the bottle make too free, 
Until you safely married be, 

Think of Poll. 



IT'S A WAY I HAVE GOT. 

Tune—" The tight Utile Bddier."— (Bryan;. 

Some girls say of marriage they're always afraid, 

But I am resolved I'll not die an old maid. 

For I'll ogle some youth till his heart shall grow 

hot. 
With, excuse me, dear sir, it's a way I have got, 
It's a way I have got, 
It's a way I have got, 
Excuse mc, dear sir, it's. a way I have got. 



turned my honest living ;, but deft do tittle *he- 
dibels always was upon my thoughts — dere (was 
their cry) dere goes sweet Mt. Levi! der© goes 
charming Mr. Levi! — dere goes handsome Mr. 
Levi! — dear me! dear me! the sound- of their 
pretty little voices always made me sing 
v J Fal lal la, &e. 

A few years pass away, 

And a young man soon I grows, 
When around in London streets, 

I chant away old clothes ; 
Clo-sale — clo-sale — do — 

I raise aloud the cry, 
And as I pass along, 

How the pretty damsels sigh. 

Spoken.] Bless ma heart! vel, vat can I do; 
I console with them as well as I am able ; and, 
though a circumscribed Jew, I tickle their fancy as 
veil as the best, for I always make 'em sins 

Fal lalla, &c. 

Den my uncle Aarons died, 

And I was heir for life ; 
So I thought myself as how 

To get a little vife j 
I'd kissed and toyed away 

With many a vixen she, 
But I vanted one alone 
- To kiss and toy vid me. 

Spoken.] So 1 left off trading in old clothes to 
trade with Midies' hearts; so I makes love to Miss 
Rachael, and she, beautiful creature, melts mv 
heart like a stick of Dutch sealing-wax, which 
makes me sing 

Fal lal la, &*. 

So married soon I got, 

And sung " begone, dull care/ 
And nine months after that 

I danced a little heir ; 
Then Jacob, Mo, and Sue, 

Yid Samuels so sly, 
How happy was the Jew 

Yid such a family. 

' Spoken.] Bless ma heart, vat a happy rogue 
yas I ; I thought myself richer than Solomon iu 
all his glory, for I had got the true-begotten chil- 
jdren of ma heart around me, and vat could my vife 
land I do, but sing 
; Fal lal la, &c. 



If he says will you wed me, III never say no, 
But I'll hang on his arm and to church I will j 
111 sav love, honour, obey; oh yes, and v< 



»» 



say love, honour, obey; oh yes, and what 
not, 
And, excuse me, dear sir, it's a way I have got. 

It's a way I have got, &c. 

But when he's my husband, 111 have him to know 
To all sorts of jealousy I am a foe, * 
111 thump him and bump him if he turns a sot, 
With, excuse me, dear sir, it's a way I have got. 

It's a way I have got, &c. 

SWEET MR. LEVI ; 

or, the happy jew. 

Tune—" The Life of a Jem."— (Fuller.) 

When a pretty little boy, 

A young merchantman so gay, 
With my lollipops and toy. 

Of Duke's Place I bore the sway. 
The pretty little maidens, 

With their pretty little smile, 
Dey stole my little heart, 

For my senses dey beguile. 

SPOKEN.] Vel, I remember the day when I 
tranified with my little shop round my neck, and 



ir 



HOUGH CLOUDS BY TEMPEST MAY B£ 

DRIVEN. 

(Translated from C. M. Von Weber.) 

THOUGH* clouds by tempest may be driven 
Across the glorious throne of day, 

The sun, that never sets in heaven, 
Soon laughs the gathering elouJs away, 

For though o'er earth the clouds may lower, 

O'er him, in heaven, they have no power. 

And thus, although the clouds of sorrow 
A shadow o'er the soul may throwy 

Yet hope, that dwells within the morrow, 
Though hidden, may not cease to glow , 

For though round mortals care may lower, 

O'er him in heaven it has no power. 



COME, DEAREST CHARMER. 

COME, dearest charmer, bless my eyes, 

And stop the flowing tear — ' 

In you alone the magic lies 
To animate and cheer. 

Net half so sweet the flowers display 
Their variegated hue ; 
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Not all the bloom of smiling May 

Can charm so much: as you :-— 
Then come, my dear, and let to rove, 
The morn invites to thee and love. 

Come, dearest charmer, cease to mourn, 

From you my joys arise ; 
Each trembling fear reject with scorn, 

And jealous doubts despise. 
Not half so sweet, &c. 

DANGER STILL LIES IN DELAY. 

(Moncrieff.) 

A FIG for nonsensical speeches, 

For sighing, and dying, and stuff, 
Dear girl, 'tis a man that beseeches, 

I love you, and that is enough. 
To pronounce you a goddess were lying, 

To swear you're a charmer is true, 
Then why should I vow I am dying, 

When I mean to live ages for you. 

Your beauty might any heart fetter, 

I've mettle enough, as youll prove, 
The less that is said then the better, 

For I am for action, my love ! 
When the time and the place are inviting, 

My love shall your kindness repay, 
You will not shun danger by slighting, 

For danger still lies in delay. 

THE WEAVERS. 



*p 



Air—" o the Roast Beef of OU England: 

Come, ladies and gents, I've a song ready made, 
And to hear it, I'm sure you will not be afraid, 
For 111 tell you, at once, I'm a weaver by trade. 
So we'll sing success to the weavers, 
The weavers for ever, hussa! 

Some tradespeople always are making a fuss, 
But their merits are trifling when talking to us, 
And in argument we leave them at a non plus. 

So well sing success, &e. 

Here are goods every day we're exporting by bales, 
And in merchandize ours, as an art, never fails, 
For each ship leaving port owes the weaver for sails. 

So well sing success, etc. 

The king in his robes may *e gracefully stand, 
And his nobles about him may look great and grand, 
Still they get aU their cloth by the work of our hands. 

So we'll- smg success, he. 

But for us how your soldiers would often repent, 
When houseless to sleep on their knapsacks they're 

sent, 
But the weaver, you see, gives each soldier his tent. 

So we'll sing success, &c. 

If exhausted you feel, and by Morpheus you're beat, 
In the heat or the cold a small rest will be sweet, 
Then think of the weaver's fine blanket and sheet. 

So well sing success, &c. 

The ladies are pretty, as all will confess, 
And he's stupid or blind, I'm sure, who says less. 
But then to tne weavers they're indebted for dress. 

So well smg success, &c. 

Then since we for mankind are sent here to weave, 
O'er our looms and our shuttles well not idly 

grieve,— 
But my song is just ended — so I'll take my leave. 

So well sing success, &c. 

THE LIGHTERMAN. 
Air—" Hunt Old Meg.* 9 

COMB, all you heroes, that delight 
To hear of love and var, 



I'll tell you of a smashing fight, 

And likewise vat t'vas fox. 
Jack Bridges, late a bargeman bold, 

For rival had Big Dan, 
Who two stone heavier vas, ve're told, 

Although a lighterman. 

Although, &c. 

For Cinder Nan both burnt, whose frowns 

They napt, till she, in jest, 
Cried, fight for me, and forty pounds 

I'll give unto the best. 
Dan fair vas — vith crows Jack vies, 

But vhen the fight began, 
Dan blacker vas, by both his eyes. 

Although a lighterman. 

Although, sYc. 

" A China orange to Lombard-street 
On Jack," the boys did cry ; 

Dan cannot come — quite blind — he's beat- 
But that vas all my eye. 

He sack'd poor Bargey's coal, odd sounds 1 
Who light as a feather ran ; 

When Dan bore off Nan and the forty pounds, 
Although a lighterman. 

Although, Sec. 



AMBROSIAL WINE. 

WE'LL then with jovial spirits join, 
And sip and sip ambrosial wine ; 
With sparkling wit and flowing bowls. 
The cheerful song and glowing souls, 
To welcome pleasure, welcome glee, 

Well laugn at toil and trouble, 
For in the cheerful glass I see 

Good humour — see it double. 

If there is aught on earth divine, 
Tis cheerful hearts and rosy wine ; 
When- these have ceased their jovial reign, 
Oh ! take me back to heaven again. 

To welcome, flee 



IN CHESTER TOWN THERE LIVED A 

LAD. 

In Chester town there lived a lad, 

As many lads there be ; 
He was a buxom boy, adad, 

And loved a fair lady. 

He was a serving-man by trade, 

But luckless was his doom ; 
He loved the mistress, not the maid, 

Which brought htm to "his tomb. 

You might have heard this lover's groans, 

Full sorely did he smart ; 
Her cruel hands they broke his bones, 

Her cruel eyes, his heart. 



+*+++*+*■ 



THE PAINTER. 



(Dibdin.) 

Come, painter, with thy happiest slight, 

Portray me every grace, 
In that blest region of delight, 

My charming Silvia's face ; 

And, hear me, painter, to enhance 

The value of thine art, 
Steal from her eyes that very glance 

That stole away my heart. 

Her forehead paint in sway and rule, 
Where sits, with pleasure graced 

A form like Venus beautiful, 
And like Diana chaste. 
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Then paint her cheeks, come, paint, and gaze/ 

Guard well thy heart the while ; 
And then her mouth, where Cupid plays 

In an eternal smile. 

Next draw — presumptuous painter, hold ; 

Ah ! think st to thee was riven 
To paint her bosom ! wouldnst so bold 

Presume to copy heaven ? 

Kay, leave the task, for 'tis above, 

Far, far, above thine art ; 
Her portrait's drawn* the painter, — love, 

The tablet, my fond heart. 



WALTZ TO-DAY AND CRY TO-MORROW. 

(J. H. Amherst.) 

My arm is my country's right, 

My heart is my true love's bower ; 
Truly for love and fame to fight 
Becomes a martial troubadour. 

Though true he loved, 

And wished for fame, 

His mirth was moved 

At all who came. 
The cheerful soldiers shun all sorrow ; 
Waltz to-day and cry to-morrow. 

E'en where the cannon-roar was' deep, 
With dauntless heart he fought hi* way ; 

'Mid murd'rous guns and swordsmen sweep. 
He gaily sung his soldier's lay. 

Though true he loved, etc. 



THE LADIES. 

(Dibdin.) 

There was a lady, a pretty lady, the pride of 

Aurora, 
Such a string of relations, first cousin to Narcissus, 
Hyacinthus cousin german, Heliotropus niece, the 

sister of Myrtillis, 
And the grand-daughter of Flora. 
Alike she delighted the eyes and the nose, 
She out-blush d the belles and she charm'd all 

the beaux, 
And thus we smell out that her name was Rose; 
And, tho* she alternate gave pleasure and smart, 
In my bosom I plac'd her, and nearest my heart ; 
Half-seas over in love, of no danger afraid, 
I swore, not remembering that roses will fade, 
That for ever now fixed, I had done with my ram- 
bles, 
But, at last, heaven knows. 
This delicate rose, 

In Hymen's soft fetters I scarcely had bound, 
When, by symptoms of scratching, I presently 

found 
That roses have brambles ! 

Thus, my pretty rose, when I put her to my nose, 
scratch'd my face with her cursed bram- 
bles. 

There was a lady, a pretty lady, not the same, 

but another ; 
Oh, such an extraction I she could count by the 

father's side all the way back to Noah, nay, 

farther, to Methusalah, and Adam, and to 

Eve by the mother. 
Called a phoenix, by bards, by her godmother 

Grace; 
But, as if Madam Nature, in making her face, 
Had got drunk, and so happened her charms to 

misplace; 
Though she gave wherewithal admiration to get, 
Tor she'd no want of ruby, or lily, or jet ; 
Out her teeth were the jet in irregular rows, 



Her lips were the lity, the ruby her nose ; 

Yet love attempts all things, I swore that I'd 

win her, 
And this Madam Grace, 
With her whimsical face, 
A bride to the altar I surely had led, 
Had she not bless'd a rival who never had said 
Grace before dinner. 
What a pity such a Grace, with such a queer face, 

could not wait to say grace before dinner. 

There was a lady, a Spanish lady, a lovely Blon- 

'dinella, 
And they call'd her for shortness Signora Flowna 

de Guzman, va Plata de Bazalos Pintendo 

d'Arangues, Montagna, Yiolante, Isabella; 
So numerous the charms of this heavenly belle, 
She possessed my fond heart, like a conjuror's 

spell ; 
Had she been Orpheus's wife he'd have fetcheo 

her from hell. 
The lily, the rose, and the stars in the skies. 
Were eclips'd by her neck, her cheeks, and her 

eyes ; 
No peacock so stately, so graceful no swan, 
Thus full gallop my love and my raptures went on. 
Her charms and her graces still filling my napper . 
Yet my charming belle, 
How it pains me to tell. 
Had one little blemish, a sort of speck, 
A kind of deduction, a drawback, a check, 
My bell had a clapper ! 
O the pretty bell, I eould love her well, but for 

her cursed clapper. 



MANAGER STRUT. 

Manager Strut was four feet high, 

And looked mighty droll when he cocked his eye, 

For he quinted just so ; 

He squinted just so. 
And he waddled and he snuffled, 

And he shuffled a little, 
With one arm so— and the other kimbo, 

He looked very like a tea-kettle, 

He looked very like a tea-kettle, 

But he couldn t sing half so well, 
Though still in Macheath he was thought to excel, 

Was thought to excel. 
" Roses and lilies her cheeks disclose, 
But her ripe lips are more sweet than those ; 
Press her, caress her, 
With blisses and kisses, 
Dissolve us in pleasure, an d " 

Oh, rare Manager Strut! what a fine actor was 

Manager Strut ! 

Now Mrs. Strut was very nigh, 
Compared with Mister, twice as high, 

When on her long leg so, - 

When on her long leg so ; 
But in walking she hobbled, 
She hobbled a little ; 

First on one foot so, 

Then on her little toe, 
With unequalled grace advancing, 
Was not she the thing for dancing ? 

And in lively columbine 

She was most prodigious fine. 
She was no more than sixty-four. 

Whene'er she danced, 

The house advanced, 
Encore! encore! encore! — 

[Danca to the tune of tinh, tinka. 
Oh, rare Manager Strut; dancing's nothing to 

Mrs. Strut. 
Oh ! rare Mrs. Strut, w) at a sweet mate has great 
Manager Strut ' 
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Two charming babes had crowned the loves 
Of these two tender turtle doves, 
rhe boy had just his daddy's fault, 

Spoken.] He squinted a little. 

rhe girl had learned her mother's halt, 

Spoken.] She hobbled a little. 

And whether they spoke or whether they sung, 
They did it all in the Yorkshire tongue ; 
Yet oft the play-bills did let fly 
That they were two young Roscii, 
Were two young Roscii 1 

Spoken.] Thus they played their parts : 

" See, brother, see, on yonder bough 
The -robin sits. Hark! I hear him now. 
Sweetest bird that ever flew ; 
Whistle, robin, loodle loo, 
Doodle do doodle." 
Oh! rare Manager Strutt! happy, thrice happy, 

is Manager Strut ! 
Oh 1 , tare family Strut! happy, thrice happy, is 
Manager Strut ! 



HAPPY COVERS. 

Air—" My Native Land." 

Oh ! happy, happy, happy lovers ! 

Happy youth and happy maid, 
When tremblingly each heart discovers 
All its love by love repaid. 
Grateful bosoms beat, 
Raptured glances meet, 
In a gentle sigh, 
All your sorrows die — 
Oh ! happy, happy, happy lovers ! 
Happy youth and happr maid. 
Hopes dream delighting, 
Past pangs requiting, 
Thoughts full of heaven, confiding and free ; 
No void left aching, 
Tender hearts breaking, — 
When will that day come for you and for me ? 
Oh ! happy, happy, happy lovers'! 

Happy youth and happy maid, 
When tremblingly each heart discovers 
All its love bv love repaid. 



THINKS I TO MYSELF, THINKS I. 
(C. Dibdin.) 

Thinks I to myself, thinks I, 

This is a comical age we find, 

ur neighbours* faults all of us spy, 

But to our own faults are blind ; 
So poor Mrs. Muz, alas ! 

Who censurM for ever Miss Mottle 
For looking so oft in the glass, . 

Forgot that she look'd in the bottle. 

SPOKEN.] Mrs. Muz, you don't seem well, 
what's the matter?— (Imitating a drunken woman) 
O, sir, I am troubled with a consumption of the 
jjwri**.— Yes, I see you labour under a consumption 
of the spirits. — Yes, sir, it often comes upon me. 
—I dare say it does. — Yes, sir, and do you know 
the world is wicked enough to say that— Oh ! oh ! — 
cnf^S) O, if that's the case — 

Thinks I to myself, thinks I, 

No wonder she's blind with a drop in her eye. 

There's Truck, the shopkeeper, cries, 

How Bullock, the butcher, swears, 
And forgets what a parcel of lies 

He tells to sell his own wares. 
8ays Dough, ' Salmon's fish isn't sweet.' 

The coalman remarks, with pleasure, 



4 Dough's bread's very seldom good weight,' 
While Dough says, his ' coals are bad measure.' 

Spoken.] Was you ever at the Buz and Mum 
Club, at the Wig and Watch Box ? that's the place 
for neighbours' fare. — (All the conversation m diffe- 
rent voices.) — Chair, chair, the president's toast. — 
Confusion to backbiting, gentlemen. — Bravo ' 
where's neighbour Snip, this evening? that's a 
good natured fellow, but monstrously given to 
cabbage. — Yes, give him an inch, hell take an 
ell, and no man beats him at fine-drawing a bill. — 
[Here Mr. Snip enters.] — Ah, brother Snip, your 
worship was the last man in our mouths. — Vou 
have done me a great deal of honour, gentlemen. 
— O, yes, we always does our friends justice.— > 
Brother Barnacle, are you going. — Must, must; 
good night. — Good bye, my hearty fellow. — Is he 
gone ? — Yes. — That Barnacle's a queer fellow. — I 
say, Snip, did you twig his wife, last Sunday, with 
Razor, the cutler? — Hush! Razor's at the top of 
the table. — O, if that's the case, I'm mum ; but 
111 be shot if the last boy's nose belongs to the 
spectacle-maker, for all that. — I sees through that 
joke, Brother Bright. — Aye, you're a deep one, 
he, he, he ! — The toast stands, gentlemen, — Con- 
fusion to backbiters. 

Thinks I to myself, thinks I, 

It's all neighbours' fare, and rubs off when its dry. 

Professions, like puffs, are wind, 

Words butter no parsnips, O ! 
I'm glad you're come, means, you'll oft find, 

I shall be very glad when you go. 
Miss Prim she calls on Miss Prue, 

Who's transported with rapture to meet her; 
But the moment her back is in view, 

Cries, ' there's no getting rid of that creter? 

SPOKEN, m different voices.'] Bless me, who's 
coming?— that eternal gossip, Mrs. Whifmejig, and 
her nasty pug dog; provoking! — My dear Mrs. 
Whifmejig, I am so glad to see you. — My dear 
Mrs. Nibbs, you do me infinite honour — Pompey, 
get off the white sofa, with your dirty feet.— 0, 
the dear creter, let him amuse himself — (aside) — I 
wish he was in the duck-pond — I hope you mean 
to stay dinner? — nay, you shall, I insist upon it.— 
If you must know, I came on purpose — (aside) — 
Thought so ; one can never have a nice tit bit, but 
she's sure to poke in her nose. — Betty, don't dress 
the ortolans till supper. — Rat-a-tat-tat-tat ! ! ! — 
Hang the door, it is alive, I think. — Is your mas- 
ter at home? — Measter do say, he be not at home, 
sir. — Why, blockhead, if he says so, he must bs« 
at home, and I hear him at the top of the stairs.— 
Thunder and turf! can't you be after believing' the 
man? I tell you I'm gone out these two hours. 

Thinks I to myself, thinks I, 

Ti diddle de dum, ti diddle de di. 



POLLY HOPKINS. 

Air — " Merrily, merrily, 0/" — (Mallinson.) 

He. — Pretty, pretty Polly Hopkins, how do you 

do f how do you do ? 
She. — None the better, Mr. Tomkins, for seeing 

you, for seeing you. 
He.—WUl all my wealth?— 
She. — Be quiet, pray. 

He. — A man of health — 
She. — Do get away. 

He. — Oh, cruel, cruel Polly Hopkins, don't tell 

me so, &c. 
She. — Oh, silly, silly Mr. Tomkins, to use mt 

so, &c. 
He.— Oh, but all I have, Polly Hopkins, Til 

give to you, &c. 
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I plainly tell you, Mr. Tomkins, that won't 
do, &e» 

He. — Had I diamonds bright and rare. 
She. — You'd keep them alffrom me, I swear. 
He. — Oh, cruel, cruel Polly Hopkins, to use me 

80, &C. 

She. — Oh, silly, silly Mr. Tomkins, to tease me 

so, &c. 
-Fal lal lal, &c. 
-Oh, Polly, what is your objection, tell me 

true? &c 



B ih. 
He. 

She.— 



He.- 
8he.- 
He.- 
She.- 
He.- 

She.- 

Both.- 
He.- 

She.— 

He.- 
She.- 
//«.- 
She.- 
He.- 

She.- 

Both.- 

He\- 

She.- 

He.- 

She.- 
He.- 
She.- 
He.- 

She.- 

Both.- 



■Your ugly figure and complexion. 

Who could love you ? «c 
■Ill handsome grow — 

That I deny- 
Though ugly now. 

You'll be' worse by and by. 
Oh, cruel, cruel Polly Hopkins, to use me 

so, &c. 
Oh, silly, silly Mr. Tomkins, to tease me 

so, &c. 
■Fal lal lal, &c. 
■If we are married, Polly Hopkins, we should 

do, &c. 
I'd hope the next day, Mr. Tomkins, to 

bury you, &c. 
What shall I do? 

Ill tell yon, elf. 
•What, live for you? 

No; hang yourself! 
-Oh, cruel, cruel Polly Hopkins, toguse me 

so, &c. 
-Oh, silly, silly Mr. Tomkins, to tease me 

so, &c. 
-Fal lal lal, &c. 

additional VERSE, when encored. 
-When dead and buried, Polly Hopkins, 

remember me, &c. 
-Just what you please, Mr. Tomkins, if you 

leave me, &'c. 
-You'll fret and cry 

Cry to be sure ! 
-To think that I— 

Didn't die before. 
-Oh, cruel, cruel Polly Hopkins, don't tell 

me so, &c. 
-Oh, silly, silly Mr. Tomkins, to tease me 

so, &c. 
-Fal lal lal, &c. 



Hiegho ! to Old Nick she- may go, 
With her multiplication, hard words, and economy. 



KITTY SPRIGGINS; 

OR, LATIN AND GREEK. 

Once in school where for state to no mortal I'd 
bow, 
Maxime optime magister domine, 
I was taken all over, I cannot tell how, 

Me miserabile dolorous homine. 
I was puzzled and posted by the powers above, 
Till I saw Kitty Spriggins, and found it was love. 

Hiegho ! away they all go, 
Rule of three, -Latin, Greek, and astronomy. 

Love gave me a lesson I couldn't digest, 

Maxime Cupido magister domine, 
Till Hymen popp'd in and I thought I was blessed, 

Me miserabile dolorous homine. 
la the morning I wed full of joy and delight, 
And my spouse broke my head long before it was 
light. 

^ Hiegho ' to the devil may go 
Multiplication, hard words, and economy. 

I thought this was hard, and determined next day, 

Minimi nebule no longer domine, 
From her and her tantrums on running away, 

Me miserabile dolorous homine ; 
But she saved me the trouble and ran away first, 
And if ever I follow her may I be curst. 



THE FOUR SAINTS. 

ENGLISH AIR. 

Oh, white are the cliffs fair Albion enclose; 
And green is the ocean from which she arose ; 
St. George was a hero, of all the brave knights, 
She chose as her champion and guard of her' rights. 

She chose as her champion, &c. 

He invented Life's Balsam and Golden Elixir, 
And conquered a dragon fierce as the Hector; 
From that moment he gave fair Albion relief — 
First brew'd good October, then roasted fat beef. 

Oh, bonny St. George and the dragon O ! 

Bonny St. George, &c. 

WELSH AIR. 

Oh, sweet the harpers of Cambria play, 

An, hyd a nos ! 
And Taff, look you, tunes upon David's good day, 

Ah, hyd a nos ! 
Taff 's blood is noble, and ancient her race, 
Her pedigree plain as the nose on her face, 

Her pedigree plain, &c. 

Ah, hyd a nos!. 

For St. David he taught her/ 'mongst other goo*} 

habits, 
To make love, leek porridge, cheese, and Welsh- 

rabbits ; 
To pe prave, and at serving her friend not to wince, 
To love her good King and to honour her Prince. 
Then, a leek in her hat wore St. David, O ! 

Then a leek, &c 

scotch Air. 
Canty and braw are fam'd Scotia lads, 

Hey for the cross of St. Andrew, O ! 
Wi' their bonnets, their true, and their braw tartan 
plaids, 
Hey for the cross Of St. Andrew, O ! 

St. Andrew, good truth, was a fine learned chiel, 
He could lilt, play the pipes, and dance a good 

reel, 
. Wi' his Andrew farrara he gard the fore weel, 
Hey for the cross of St. Andrew, O ! 

Wi' his muckle farrara he gard the fore whistle, 
And kept them in awe of his national thistle ; 
His precepts to follow na Scotsman wou'd lag, 
Ecce signum proud Gallia's invincible flag. 

Then hey for the cross of St. Andrew, O 

Hey for the, &c. 

IRISH AIR. 
Oh, green are the fields Erin chose for her part, sir, 

Erin, ma vourneen, says Paddy, oh f 
And green is the shamrock, so dear to his heart, 
sir, 
Erin, ma vourneen, says Paddy, oh ! 

St. Patrick, the child of his own dearest hope, sir, 
And bulls he invented, but not like the Pope, sir ; 
And green is the shamrock, on which his heart 
doats, sir, 
Erin, ma vourneen, says Paddy, oh ! 

For he lov*d pretty girls, rich wines, and good 
dinners, 

And the saints that did not were surely great sin- 
ners; 

Then at fighting, agra; he was- born with a charm. 

And a twig of shellalagh tuck'd under his arm. 

UNION AIR. . 

English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish, join hands and 

all sing, 
Prosper long the Princesses, our lavs, and the 

King; 
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Here's die shamrock, the thistle, the leek, and 

the rose, 
And the four saints, for emblems, which each of 

them chose, 
Flourish long, and live happy, like sister and 

brother, 
8ince now all the four have married each other. 
May our foes find their match when they each 

singly take, 
But our union, so firm, all the world cannot break. 
Sing the rose, thistle, leek, and shamrock, O ! 



SHADRACK, THE ORANGEMAN* 

OR, THE BITER BIT. 

Air—" Calais-Packet." 

COME, listen awhile to a joke that is new, 
And lately occurred 'twixt a Frenchman and Jew ; 
Mr. Shadrack went out, mit his basket, one day, 
Full of oranges fine, at de 'Change to display, 
Where he bustled and bawled China oranges fine, 
Come, eighteen a shilling, and sixpence for nine. 

Spoken.] Pless my heart, pless my heart and 
patience, vere ish all mine customers — vere ish all 
dem little plackguards, vot dey don't come from 
school and spend dere monish ? veil, veil, I sup- 
pose I must tip 'em anoder rap mit de paper, and 
vile I'm doinfe dat, I may quite so veil sing, 

Toll de roll loll, Mr. Shadrack, de orangeman, 
Toll de roll loll, Mr. Shadrack, de Jew. 

By and by Jean de Paris he chanced to espy, 
Ven. he run and he bawled — here, monsieur, come 
and buy~- 

ho, vat is dat, is de orange quite sweet ? 

Yes, my friend, quite de best you can find pon de 

street, 
But me have not de change, says monsieur to the 

Jew,* 
And quickly produced a Napoleon to view. 

Spoken.] About a piece of coold, veil, I de- 
clare I never saw such a ting since I've been in 
de street; veil, plow my vig, dere's luck; veil, 

1 tell you vat I shall do mit you ; 111 give you 
coot Bilber and change, and six oranges into de 
pargain; dem my heart, dere's a lucky deeble 
vat I am, it sets my heart a thumping and dancing 
in my bosom, and fairly makes me sing, 

Toll de roll, &c. 

Mit de fruit and de change soon monsieur skip'd 

away, 
And Shadrack exulting to Moses did say, 
De Frenchman is done, all de silber I had, 
Vas two three-shilling pieces, by my Laban, all 

bad. 
Veil, veil, vat a pargain you've got, replied Mo, 
Let me see de Napoleon before vat you go. 

Spoken.] Yell, come along my hearts, come 
along mit me, so dere goes Mr. Ikey, Mr. Lipey, 
Mr. Aarons, Mr. Benjamins, Mr. Moses, Mr Le- 
vi, and I don't know how many dibels, dere dey 
goes slap bang up a blind alley to look at de sold 
Napoleon; and dey all cries out, see, dere s a 
lucky dibel, dere's a fellow, see vat he's done ; de 
Frenchman has done him clean. Ah, ah, vat's de 
matter — ah, vat you don't know vat de matter ish. 
Shadrack's been and done de Frenchman, done 
him clean. I say Mo, vat vas you apout, vat you 
didn't look sharp. Plow my vig, for vat you 
jlow me up, vy didn't you look sharp yourself, 
you've always cot plenty of smitch apout you ; vat 
vou plow me up for? At last, Me. Moses, arter he 
had put on his spectacles, at last he cries out — 
dere s a soft- spoon — look at him, stare him in de 
face — how dat fellow vat calls himself a Jew, and 



swells about coming from Duke's Place, tinks vat 
he has done de Frenchman, tip'd him de smitch, 
and all dat — dem my vij, if de Frenchman 

' harn't done him so clean as a platter ; . for, as I 
hope to be shaved, and as I'm an- honest man, 
upon my heart, if it's any ting in de vorld but a 

, bit of coppers gilt.— Veil, veil, poor Shadrack, he 
looked so blue as a pilbury, to tink vat the French- 
man had pit him, and all dat ; so he picks him- 
self up and his oranges, and he vants to bolt, but 
dey vont stand it, dey vill have the grin upon him 
— so dey sets up a dancing and a prancing about 
him like so many dibels playing old Nich mid him, 



singing, 

Toll de roll loll, spooney Shadrack, de orangeman, 

Toll de roll loll, spooney Shadrack, de Jew 



FOR A' THAT AND A' THAT. 

(Burns*) 

Where's he for honest poverty 

That hangs his head and a' that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 

And dare be poor for a' that ! 
For a' that and a 'that, 

Our toils obscure and a' that ; 
The rank is but the guinea-stamp, 

The man's the gowd for a'that. 

For a' that, &c. 

What though on namely fare we dine 

Wear hodden gray and a' that, 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wive, 

A man's a man for a' that, 
For a' that and a' that, 

Their tinsel show, and a' that, 
The honest man, though e'er so poor, 

Is king o'men for a' that. 

For a' that, dee 

Ye see yon birkie, ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts and stares, and a' that, 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He s but a coof for a' that. 
For a' that and a' that, 

His riband, star, and a' that, 
The man of independent mind 

Can look and laugh at a' that. 

For a' that, &c 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that, 
But an honest man's aboon his might, 

Gude faith, he mauna sa' that, 
For a' that and a' that, 

Their dignities and a' that, 
The. pith o sense and pride o' worth 

Are higher ranks than a' that. 

For a* that, &c. 



DEAR PRATIES, WE CAN'T DO WITHOUT 

THEM. 

Air—" Dear Creatures, we can't do without them. 9 ' 

(Bryant.) 

As a cook, a few dainties 111 here be explaining, 
And sure you'll confess them the go in a trice ; 
They're of true Irish growth, and if you take my 
meaning, 
Youll say they are all that the world can think 
nice. 
There's some folks will eat them, well moistened 
with whisky, 
Some roast them, while others prefer them if 
boiled ; 
And if you but eat them they'll make your hearts 
frisky, 
But leave on their jackets, or else they'll be 
spoiled. 



sa 
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Dear praties, we can't live without them, 
They grow in our fields and our men they employ ; 

And talk as you will, you must say this about tnem, 
A maily pratie's an Irishman's joy. 

They make the boys stout, and they keep the girls 
slender, 
They soften the heart and they strengthen the 
mind ; 
And the man from the bog, or the lord in high 
splendour, 
All live by praties, as all folks can find. 
Besides, if a toe come to threaten old Erin, 

We'll bother his noddle, and soon stop his breath; 
And at our ammunition he'd soon be found staring, 
For with praties, dear praties, we'd stone him 
to death ! 

Dear praties, &c. 

Then, if you'd be merry, brave, stout, and quite 
frisky, 

I've only a small little hint now to give ; 
Pray don't be afraid to drink plenty of whiskey, 

And a great many years you are likely to live. 
Then take my advice, a 1 ! ye gents and ye ladies, 

Eat plenty of murphies, and d — n the expense ; 
For if you but swallow our mealy praties, 

By St. Patrick, you all will be choking with sense! 

Dear praties, &c. 

O'SHANE AND JESSIE. 
Air—" White Cockade."— (O'Brien.) 

O'SHANE. 
An RAH, Jessie, dear, now hear my plan, 

We'll go to Erin's hills so green ; 
There's none can love like an Irishman, 

And from Ulster highland hills are seen. 

JESSIE. 

I'll not gang to your Irish clan, 

Thy country is too far awa ; 
Although you be a braw young mon, 

I fear your hills are frast and snaw. 

O'SHANE. 

It's your own hills, my honey dear, 
That's covered o'er with frost and snow ; 

But mine are green throughout the year, 
Then come before your mountains thaw. 

JESSIE. 

I cannot gang with you, I'm sure, 

A Jo I have, and I'm his ain; 
Do you ken yon rising tower ? 

There he lives, I mun gang name. [Going. 

O'SHANE. 

Then faith, you shan't, my highland dear. 

[Holds her. 

JESSIE. 
Let me go, you Irish loon! 

O'SHANE. 

That I won t, you need not fear. 

JESSIE. 

There, you foo, you've tore my gown ! 

o'shane. 
I vow that I will be sincere : 

Then come with me, my lovely maid, 
My all with you I'll freely share, 

So come, and never be afraid. 

JESSIE. 

Then, as you vow to be sincere, 

I'll gang with thee, my Irish lad ; 
First tell me what your fortune's there, 

For I have nane, and that is bad. 
o'shane. 
I have a cow, and year-old swine, 

From thieves my dog will keep us free ; 
There's a sow, ten sheep— the priest left nine, 

And a cat to purr upon your knee. 



JESSIE. 
If I gang with thee to Erin's laud. 
You'll not prove false and gang awa ? 

o'shane. 
Oh, when I do forsake this hand, 
Then may your mountains on me thaw ! 



THE HUNTSMAN. 

The sun from the east tips the mountains with gold, 
And the meadows all spangled with dew-drops 

behold ; 
The lark's early matin proclaims the new day, 
And the horn s cheerful summons rebukes our 
delay : 
With the sports of the field there's no pleasure can 

vie, 
While jocund we follow the hounds in full cry. ' 

Let the drudge of the town make riches his sport, 
And the slaye of the state hunt the smiles of the 

court; 
Nor care nor ambition our patience annoy, 
But innocence still gives us zeal to bur joy. 

With the sports of the field, &c 

Mankind are all hunters in various degree ; 
The priest hunts a living, the lawyer a fee ; 
The doctor a patient, the courtier a place, 
Though often, like us, they're flung out with 
disgrace. 

With the sports of the field, &c. 

The cit hunts a plumb, the soldier hunts fame ; 
The poet a dinner, the patriot a name ; 
And the artful coquette, though she seems to refuse, 
Yet, in spite of her airs, she her lover pursues. 
With the sports of the field, &c. 

Let the bold and the busy hunt glory and wealth, 
All the blessing we ask, is the blessing of health ; 
With hounds and with horns, through the wood- 
lands to roam, 
And when tir'd abroad, find contentment at home. 
With the sports of the field, &c. 



NANCY OF THE DALE. 

My Nancy leaves- the rural train, 

A camp's distress to prove ; 
All other ills she can sustain, 

But living from her love. 

But, dearest, though your soldier's there, 

Will not your spirits fail, 
To mark the hardships you must share, 

Dear Nancy of the Dale ? 

Or should your love such dangers scorn, 

Ah ! how shall I secure 
Your health 'midst toils which you were bora 

To sooth, but not endure? 

A thousand perils I must view, 

A thousand ills assail, 
Nor must I tremble e'en for you, 

Dear Nancy of the Dale. 



TOM STEADY. 

Tom Steady own'd each bland sensation 

That worth and virtue could impart, 
The kindest thoughts of heaven's creation, 

Adorn'd his mud, yet manly heart ; 
Yet think not, though to love devoted, 

In milksop fashion Tom you view — 
His fault was, he too fondfy doated 

On one who prov'd to him untrue. 

The maid had own'd she lov'd no other 
So well as Tom, who, trebly blest, 

To one he piiz'd much more than brother. 
In confidence his joy exprest. 
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This friend (in friendship there's no saying 
What things may happen) told the maid 

That Tom had been her love betraying, 
And kindly thus his friend betray'd. 

The lass, indignant, left her lover, 

The faithful friend supplied his place, 
Nor yet did hapless Tom discover 

His loss, rejection, and disgrace, 
Till friend and love, from church returning, 

He met, array *d in gayest pride, 
He fell to earth, with anguish burning, 

The neighbours jeered, but Thomas died. 

KICKARABOO. 

(Dibdin.) 

One negro sav one ting, you no take offence, 
Black and white be one colour a hundred year 

hence; 
And when Massa Death kick him into a grave, 
He no spare negro, buckra, nor massa, nor slave : 
Then dance, and then sing, and a banjer, thrum, 

thrum, 
He foolish to tink what to-morrow may come, 
Lily laugh and be fat, de best ting you can do, 
Time enough to be sad when you kickaraboo. 

One massa, one slave, high and low of all degrees, 
Can be happy, dance, sing, make all pleasure 

him please ; 
One slave be one massa, he good, honest, brave, 
One massa bad, wicked, be worse than one slave : 

5 1 01 ? \ cart 1 tel1 vou g 00 * 1 ' y<> u all happy, all well ; 
If bad, he plague, vex you, worse and a hell ; 
I^t your heart make you merry, then honest and 

true, 
And you care no one farthing for kickaraboo. 

One game me see massa him play, call chess, 
King, queen, bishop, knight, castle, all in a mess ; 
King kill knight, queen, bishop, men, castle throw 

down, 
Like card-soldier him scatter, all lie on a ground. 
And when the game over, king, bishop, tag, rag, 
Queen, knight, altogether him go in a bag ; 
So in life's game at chess, when no more we can do, 
Massa Death bring one bag, and we kickaraboo. 

Then be good, what you am, never mind de degree, 
Lily flower good for somewhat, as well as great tree ; 
You one slave, he no use to be sulky and sly, ' 
Worky, worky, perhaps you one massa by'm by. 
Savee good and be poor, maka you act better part, 
Than be rich in a pocket, and poor in a heart: 
Though ever so low, do your duty, for true, 
All your friend drop one tear when you kickaraboo. 

THE NEW MARRIAGE- ACT. 

Air—" Chapter of Donkies."— (Mallinson.) 

COME, listen, good friends, as I wish you to hear 
The best piece of intelligence told you this year. 
All you who are single, like lambkins, go, play, 
Now they've kick'd the New Marriage-Act out of 
the way. 

Tol lol, &c. 
It made daughters 'gainst parents declare open war, 
As Miss thought the age a most monstrous flaw, 
And cried, " I shall lose all the prime of my life, 
Twenty-one I I'm sixteen— quite enough for a wife. 

Tol lol, &c. 
oung boarding-schoo, misses, those innocent tits, 
Throughout the whole nation were thrown into fits; 
And dreadful to tell you, though much has been 

done, 
Not a sentence escaped them, but, " Oh! twenty- 
«*F Tol lol, &c. 



Old maids disappointed are full of vexation, 
And loudly exclaim against us lords of creation ; 
They say the new act was a capital plan 
To keep maids from those wretches, the naughty 
young men. 

Tol lol, &c. 

But modesty now need no longer regret 
Being stuck on a door, just like lodgings to let, 
Nor the men of three-score look like figures of fun, 
When the parson asks, " t Pray, sir, are you 
twenty-one ?" 

Tol lot, &c. 

Tis a glorious thing that this act was repealed, - 
Or petticoat soldiers had been in the field ; 
Nay, ladies, I'm told, had invented a scheme 
To be courted by gas and be married by steam. 

Tol lol, &c. 
Had it lasted much longer I'm certain I'm right, 
That some thousands of maids would have died 

out of spite, 
And you bachelors might have been bearing the 

pall, 
Instead of now treating them here at Vauxhall. 

Tol lol, &c. 
But my song's getting long, and the subject's gone 

°y> 

So III end it, but first give a hint, by the by, 

That all maids up to forty for ministers pray, 
Who have granted them wedlock the old fashioned 
way. 

Tol lol, &c. 



+*+*■»+++ 



COME, SHINING FORTH, MY DEAREST. 

(Morton.) 

Come, shining forth, my dearest, 

With looks of warm delight ; 
Shed joy as thou appearest, 

Like morning beams of light. 
Like morning's beam of light, love, 

Mild shines thine azure eye ; 
Thine absence is a night, love, 

In which I droop and die. 

Oh, let me hear that tongue, love. 

Whose music thrills my heart, 
Like notes by angels sung, love. 

When souls in bliss depart. 
And at thy casement rising, 

Illume my ravished sight, 
Like day the world surprising, 

With morning's beam of light. 

LOVE, LITTLE BLIND URCHIN. 

Love, little blind urchin, went strolling one day, 

And madrigals chaunting so pretty ! 
While ballads he sold as he went on his way, 

With Valentine verses so witty. 
Love's burthen was, " Maids, ne'er away your 

hearts throw ; 
Till prudence prompts yes, always answer, Oh, 



no. 

Love, little false urchin, advice didn't spare,' 

Yet his arrows at random he shot 'em, 
And a dart aim'd at Prudence, who chane'd to be 
there, 
But thus wounded, their hearts .she forgot 'em. 
Left by Prudence, the maids turn'd out silly, 

and so 
They often said yes when they should have said no. 

LONDON ADULTERATIONS. 
Air—" Dermis Brulgruatery."--(Moiicrieff.) 

London tradesmen, 'tis plain, at no roguery stop, 
They adulterate everything they've in their shop ; 
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You must buy what they tell, and they'll tell what 
they please, 
or they would, if they could, sell the moon for 
green cheese. 

Sing, tantarantara, what terrible rogues. 

Imitation, 'tis well known, is now all the rage ; 
Every thing imitated is in this rare age ; 
Tea, coffee, beer, butter, gin, milk— and, in brief, 
No doubt they'll soon imitate mutton and beef. 

Sing, tantarantara, &c. 

The grocer sells ash leaves and sloe leaves for tea, 
TingM with Butch pink and verdigris, just like 

Bohea ; 
What sloe poison means you'll be slow finding out, 
We shall all to a T soon be poison'd, no doubt. 

Sing, tantarantara, &c. 

Other grocers for pepper sell trash call'd P.D. 
And burnt horse-beans for coffee — how can such 

things be f 
Now, I really do think those who make such a 

slip, 
And treat us. like horses, deserve a horsewhip. 

Sing, tantarantara, &c. 

The milkman, although he is honest he vows, 
Milks his pump night and morn, quite as oft as his 

cows : 
Claps you plenty of chalk in your score — what a 

bilk! 
And, egad, claps you plenty of chalk in your milk. 

Sing, tantarantara, &c. 

The baker will swear all his bread's made of flour ; 
But just mention alum, you'll make him turn sour; 
His ground bones and pebbles turn men skin and 

bone ; 
We ask him for bread, and he gives us a stone. 

Sing, tantarantara, &c. 

The butcher puffs up his tough mutton like lamb, 
And oft for South Down sells an old mountain 

ram; 
Bleeds poor worn-out cows to pass off for white 

veal, 
For which he deserves to die by his own steel. 

Sing, tantarantara, &c. 

A slippery rogue is the cheesemonger, sounds ! 
For with kitchen-stuff oft he his butter compounds ; 
His fresh eggs are laid over the water, we know, 
For which, faith ! he over the water should go. 

Sing, tantarantara, &c. 

xhe brewer a chymist is, that is quite clear, 

For we soon find no hops have hopp'd into his beer ; 

'Stead of malt, he from drugs brews his porter 

and swipes. 
So no wonder that we have so oft the drug-gripes. 

Sing, tantarantara, &c. 

rhe tobacconist smokes us with short cut of weeds, 
And finds his returns of such trash «till succeeds ; 
With snuff of ground glass and dust oft we're 

gull'd, 
And for serving our noses so his should be pull'd. 

Sing, tantarantara, &c. 

The wine-merchant, that we abroad may not roam, 
With sloe-juice and brandy makes our port at 

home. 
The distillers their gin have with vitriol filled, 
So 'tis clear they're in roguery double distilled. 

Sing, tantarantara, &c. 

Thus we rogues have in grain, and in tea, too, 

that's clear, 
But don't think, I suppose, we have any rogue ; 

here; 
Present company's always excepted, you know, 
So wishing all rogues their deserts, I must go. 

Sing, tantarantara, &c. 



THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 

THE sparkling liquor fills the glass, 

And briskly round the board it goes ; 
The toast, ot course, our favourite lass, 

We'r arink confusion to our foes. 
Then each in turn, the catch, the glee, 

The song, the toast, is given ; 
And ever as it comes to me, 

I give, " The land we live in." 
Then let us all throughout agree, 
With a loud huzza and three times three, 
Huzza ! I gave, " The land we live in," 

The captain always gives " The King ;" 

His bosom burns with loyal flame ; 
And as the decks with praises ring 

Of valiant Smith and Nelson's fame. 
" God bless the royal family," 

This toast in turn is given ; 
And ever as it comes to me, 

I give, " The land we live in." 

Then let us all, &c 

Some folks may envy foreign parts, 
And wish to gain a foreign shore ; 

Why, let them go with all our hearts, 
We shall be -plagued with them no more. 

Then while on shore, let's all agree, 

The song, the toast, flee. 



BRIGHT HOURS ARE IN 8TORE FOR US 

YET. 

Why should we, the days of our boyhood be 
wailing, 

Neglect all the pleasures that lie in our way ? 
These sad recollections are sure unavailing, 

The present then let us enjoy while we may ; 
Ne'er regretting the past, no, nor fearing to-mor 
row, 

We'll merrily meet ev'ry care to forget ; 
Then join the gay chorus, and, banishing sorrow, 

Believe that bright hours are in store tor us yet. 

But sudden misfortune may sometimes confound 
us, 

And musing on days that are gone force a tear 4 
Ah ! then the lov d playmates of youth were 
around us — 

To cheer us hi sorrow they still may be near, 
While each holiday pastime in fancy pursuing ; 

Oh ! then in their smile ev'ry care we'll forget. 
And join the gay chorus, the pleasure renewing, 

Of light frolic days when in childhood we met. 

The joys of our youth should be laid up as trea- 
sures, 
Which mem'ry may often recall to our view ; 
And each happy hour, which is now wingM with 

Sleasures, 
one day delighted in fancy renew. 
Thus enjoyment from days that are gone we may 
borrow, 
Though soften'd it be by a shade of regret ; 
Then join the gay chorus, and banishing sorrow. 
Believe that bright hours are in store for us yet 

AFFECTION IN OLD AGE. 

Air—" Believe me if all thorn endearing, fa" 

(Miss Bryant.) 

Oh, Ellen, thine eyes, like the sweet stars of night, 
Now illumine my heart with their rav ; 

But Time, that despoiler, (though lovely and 
bright,) 
Will too soon take their magic away ; 

For age slowly totters to ravage such cnarms,— 
In vain 'tis for beauty to sue, 
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But my heart, which at present thy loveliness 

l lltt WH* 



Meet ever beat fondly for you. 

I grieve when I think that thy beauty must fade, 

And that all my endeavours can't save 
My Ellen from time, and that no mortal aid 

Can rescue my love from the grave. 
But, when ag*d, in thy features I'll fondly retrace 

The charms which I now hold so dear, 
And recall all our joys as I gaze on thy face, 

To pay the sad tribute a tear. 



■+***+*++■ 



THE EMERALD ISLE. 

Of all nations under the sun 
Dear Erin does truly excel, 
or friendship, for valour, for fun, 
Tis famed, as the world sure can tell. 
The boys are all hearty, the girls 

Sweet daughters of beauty they prove, 
Che lads they ne'er dread any perils, 
The lasses are brimful of love. 
Oh ! success to the emerald Isle, 
Where shellalahs and shamrocks abound, 
May peace and prosperity smile 
O er the land and its natives around. 

Our forefathers tell us St. Pat 

Drove venom away from our shore ; 
The shamrock he blessed, and for that 

We steep it in whiskey galore ; 
He told us while time should remain, 

Still happy would be the gay sod, 
And bloom in the midst of the main, 

By the footsteps of friendship still trod. 

Oh! success, &c. 



GOOD HUMOUR'S MY MOTTO. 

Some sigh for ambition, and others for pleasure, 
The small span of life will most carefully measure, 
To my motto 111 keep, and still true to the word, 
Tis— -good humour, and may it still shine at my 
board. 

And when I am gone, may my friends gaily strive, 
To recount the mad feats I achieved when alive, 
They'll say that the motto he long had preferred, 
Was good humour, which still evet smiled at his 
board 



MASTER GUINEAPIG AND MISS SHUTTLE. 
Air—" The Coronation." 

There was a pigeon-fancier, his name was Gui- 

neapig, sirs, 
He loved Miss Shuttle, of Brick-lane, who played 

him many a rig, sirs. 
She vas a silk-twaeer by trade, and yearn' t a deal 

of money r 
And she cried, oh, Guineapig, my aear, you are 

my dearest honey. 

Ri tol lol, &c. 

On Sunday, they'd to Hackney go, to the Three 

Colts, so pleasant; 
And Guineapig would kiss his dear, not caring 

who was present. 
But when with drink he surly got, she'd try this 

man to soften, 
Crying, Guineapig, you come, I fear, to the Three 

Colts too often. 

Ri tol lol, &c. 

Now when they got to town again, just after this 

carouse, sirs, 
Rach evening they'd together go atop of Guinea's 

house, sin ; 



There she'd explain as how, that she him drink 

was ne'er begridging, 
And, Lord, how quiet she would be while Guinea 

flew his pigeon. 

Ri tol lol, &c. 

But as they both did stand one night, all on the 
house's top, sin, 

It thundered and it lightened too, and a thunder- 
bolt did drop, airs ; 

Hs took his darling round the waist, and swore he 
ne'er would leave her. 

The house it fell, 'tis known full well, and killed 
the poor silk-weaver. 

Ri tol lol, &c. 

Now he ran off to the Three Colts, and cried for 

near three hours, 
He drank six quarts of porter there, and bathed, 

with tears, the flowers. 
Says he, at this Three Colts it was where Miss 

Shuttle I first spied, sirs, 
So he hung himself at the Three Colts, and at the 

Three Colts died, sirs. 

Ri tol lol, Sec. 



DASH MY VIGl 

Air — " Demy down" 

Adoo and farewell to this wile smoky town, 
Yero not nothing but rioting never goes down ; 
In a little small cottage, that's not wery big, 
1*11 live all the rest ox my life — Dash my vig ! 

Tol de rol, &c. 

I fell deep in love with a ravishing maid, 
And she was a straw bonnet builder by trade ; 
Her name it was Mary Ann Dorothy Twig, 
Bat she used me shamefully bad — Dash my vig! 

Tol de rol. &c. 

At half-arter-eight every night I did meet her, 
And then at half-price to the play I did treat her; 
Sometimes, too, ve vent quite full drest to a jig, 
And valtz'd till the morning ve did — Dash my vig . 

Tol de rol, &c. 

I ax'd her to marry — she scornfully said, 

She wonder'd how such a thought com'd in my 

head; 
For a journeyman-grocer she loved — Mr. Figg, 
And he was the man she should ved — Dash my vig! 

Tol de rol, &c. 

She married the grocer, and soon I could see, 
She cockM up her nose half a yard above me ; 
And her husband himself behaved just like a pig, 
For he told me to valk myself off — Dash my vig? 

Tol de rol, &c. 

I'd a good mind to challenge him, pistols I'd got, 
But I did not at all like the thoughts of a shot ; 
I couldn't say nothing, my heart was so big, 
So I syth'd, and I thenvalfd avay — Darfhmy vig' 

Tol d<b rol, &c. 

Your poets and authors they say love is blind, 
And 'tis true, sure and certain, and that I did find. 
Or it never could be she could choose such a prig, 
Instead of a young man like me — Dash my vig ! 

Tol. de rol, $c. 

Adoo and farewell, I retires to the glades 
Of forests and woods, and their sweet wernal shades 
Where in my own garden 111 plant, and I'll dig 
And I von't come to Lonnun no more — Dash my vig . 

Tol de rol, etc. 

BEWARE OF LOVE. 

(Cherry.) 

DEEP in the fountain of this beating heart, 
Free as the vital streams from thence that flow, 
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Dear as my life, with which I'd sooner pan, 
Than forget to thee the gratitude I owe* 
Unvarying with the varied change, 
Through coast or climate as we range ; 
No, no, no, no, no, no, mother, no, 
I'll ne'er forget the love — the gratitude I owe. 

Blithe as the rays that cheer the blushing morn, 

Puls'd in this heart, dear sister, dost thou move, 
Blest with each charm that can thy sex adorn, 
Yet, sister, oh, dear sister, beware of love ! 
Unvarying with the varied change, 
Through coast or climate as we range ; 
Yes, yes, yes, yes; oh, sister, yes, 

ire of love f oh, sister, beware of love ! 



Beware 



THE LAW-SUIT. 

TWO clowns once disagreed, 

A ploughman and a sawyer ; 
Both trudg'd away, and fee'd 

Old Sly, the village lawyer. 
Quoth Sly, boys, up your spirits pluck ; 

Here, make your whistles moister, 
You're just in time to take pot luck, 

Suppose we have an oister. 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 

Away went law and strife, 

Down sat each gaping caitiff; 
Sly takes his oister-knife, 

And opes a fine fat native. 
Behold ! quoth Sly, what law can do, 

Twill no injustice foster, 
There's a shell for you, and a shell for you, 

And I will eat the oister. 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 

Last night I was attack 'd 

And thump'd by drunken Sadi. 
Says I, how shall I act? 

Ill go and tell the Cadi. . 
Ill seek the house where Justice dwells, 

And bounce the swaggering roister ; 
But I thought of Sly and his couple of shells, 

And resolved to keep my oister. 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 



TURN THE NIGHT TO DAY. 

Air—" Fly not yet"— -(Bryant.) 

Would yon know my chief delight? 
Tis to enjoy a moonlight night, — 
To sit and count the stars above, 
And talk to one that's fair, of love, 

And pass the hours away. 
If you'd know what I most prise, 
Tis life that springs from woman's eyes,- 
At night to hear the watch-dog bark, — 
To seek the owl,— outlive the lark, — 

And turn the night to day. 

To day, to day, &c. 

Would you know what makes me mourn, 
Tis watching day for night's return, 
To meet in shades, where no control 
Can check the inward flow of soul, 

Which dreams not of dismay. 
Then if you'd know the joy of life, 
Tis woman, who can check all strife ; 
Her voice, her eyes, her every grace, 
Her waving tresses, lovely face, 

All turn the night to day. 

To day, to day, Sec, 



YORKSHIRE TOO. 

BY the side o' a brig that stands over a brook, 

I were sent betimes to school, 
I went wi' the stream, as I studied by book, 

And was thought to be no small fool : 
I ne'er yet bought a pig in a poke, 

To gi old Nick his due, 
Yet I ha' dealt wi' Yorkshire folk, 

But I wur Yorkshire too. 

I wur pratty well liked by each village maid. 

At races, wake, or fair, 
For my feyther had addled a vast in trade. 

Ana I wur his son to hair ; 
And seeing I did not want for brass, 

Gay maidens came to woo, 
But, though I lik'd a Yorkshire lass, 

Yet I wur Yorkshire too. 

Then to Lunnun by feyther I were sent, 

Genteeler manners to see ; 
But fashion's so dear — I came back as I went, 

And so they made nothing o' me ; 
My kind relations would soon ha' found out 

What 'twur best wi* my money to do, 
But, says I, my dear cousins, I thank ye for naught, 

I's not to be cozen'd by you. 



THE IRISHMAN IN ENGLAND. 

WHEN I from dear Ireland first took my leave, 
I was told that in England the people believe 
That Irishmen's mouths are with blunders chuck 

full, 
But I wasn't a calf to be cowed by a bull; 
For soon I parsaved it was nonsense and staff, 
For in England, by Pat, they've bulls enough, 
Which I soon on arrival began to remark, 
When I landed at Parkgate where there is no park. 

Tol de rol, lol de rol, lol de rol, lol de rot 
tol de rol, lol de rol, lol, lol, lol, la. 

When to London I came to behold all the sport, 
I determined to flash and to live at the Court, 
So in Round-court I lodged, 'tis a bull I declare, 
For Round-court I found — was an uncourtly square. 
However, on Sunday, the very next week, 
I went to Hyde-Park, all the fashion to seek, 
Some water they snowed me, of blunders the 

marrow, 
Twas the Serpentine River as strait as an arrow. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Returning, we passed through a street called Pali 

Mall, 
Where some dandy gentleman makes bulls as well ; 
But in Ireland the smoke comes from fire, but, 

no joke, 
Hero in London they get all their light out of smoke ; 
Then there's Broad-street as narrow as narrow can 

be, 
And Moorfields there are where nomori/Sebb youll 

see. 
Golden-square is but built of bricks red and brown, 
And Cheapside's the dearest of all sides in town. 

Tol de rol, &c 

Then the beaux, when their persons they've fi- 
nished adorning, 
Set out about dusk tor a walk in the morning ; 
And the ladies, with faces as fresh as a rose, 
Are always most dressed when they've on the ieaA 

clothes. 
So I'm happy to catch them in blunders so many. 
Where I thought they were seidomer guilty of any; 
But to England, in friendship, I owe such a debt, 
That 111 not make a blunder by leaving it yet. 

Tol de rol, &c 
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THK LIFE OP AN ACTOR. 
ih-" TheLeavaio green, O.'"— (Moncrieff.) 
When first a lively boy, 

Some of sister's borrow'dplays 
By chance attract my E ase ; 
I read and I admire. 
For stage fame I'm alt on file. 
I was dying to become a tragic hero. 
My master vowed at school, 
I was very far from fool ; 
And the usher imirk'd about. 
When at breaking-up I'd spout \ 

Ma vowed it was divine : 
Ha born was for an actor, never fear, 0-! 

SPOKEN.] I think I see myself at school now. 
—fi Come ken,' says my schoolmaster ,' now, sir, put 
yourself in an attitude, and recite me Colllns's Ode 
on the Passions.'— "WhenMuse'sheavenly maid" 
—A little higher, sir.—" When Muses' heavenly 
maid" — Zounds, sir, your head, not your voice — 
" When Muse's heavenly maid was young, while 
yet among the Grease she sung." — Among the 
Greaso; early Greere you mean, blockhead.— 
Well, said my mamma, I thinks its very improper, 
Mr. Birching, that he should say any thing 
about Grease at all; what, if people do sell tallow 
candles, is that any reason that importations should 
be cast upon them t— Dear madam, you mistake, 
rfs an ode ! Oh, an odd i very veil then, go on, 
Billy, mv boy. <■ The Muses oft whear her spell," 
— Hear her spell, says my mamma, again. Bless 
me, hadn't she learnt to spell? but go 
"would flock around her magic ceil."— Bravo, Billy, 
here's a halfpenny for you— you does it so well. 

Chubby cheek— Voice a squeak, 
Squinting eye— Legs awry. 



Hey .low 



10 down, derry deny down! 



As stronger grows the itcbingj 
I descend into the kitchen ; 



I a chieftain look all over; 

My spear a kitchen-spit. 
My shield the dripping-pan, 
'Gad I then am more than man ; 
lore murders I commit than e'ei djJ Nero. 
Spoken.J Yea, I committed lota of mnrdi 
■r, in playing Macbeth, I not only murdered Di 
in, but Shakspeare into the bargai ' 



the jaw 






id his i 



th the 



the body with the rolling-pin ; poisoned footman 
John - with turtle soup; shot the butler with some 
forcemeat balls; and starred thercstof thefamily 
bytakinglhepautryby storm. Lard, cries Dolly, 
our cook-maid, when you seta your one arm so, 

speeches, you squeaks just like Punch. Avaunt, 

Cookey, cries I, and quit my sight, thy bones are 

xrowless; and well they may be, says she, when 

ude a pudding out of them yesterday. I shall 

ns, with a huge tump of kitchen stuff in her 
nds, and squeezing her, eiclaitned, " Oh> that 
s too, too solid flesh would melt ;" down ran ilia 
™ all about; poor wench— I killed her with ■ 
s — shovell'd her into the oven— larded her tV. 
cr with flour — aid sung her dirge to the tune of 

Cookey fires — with desires ; 

** ^Itt, while I — with passion fry , 

This an Actor's lit 
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Then with strollers I set out, 

Just to have an acting bout; 

Where I'd strut, with sword and shield, 

And dine in each turnip-field ; 

My wine was nice spring water ; 

Till I met a landlord's daughter, 
Who thought her drops of brandy would me cheer,0. 

As Romeo I viewed her, 

Till my glances quite subdued her ; 

But I've ended courtship's yarn, 

Touched her cash — I've hired a barn. 

I've a sort of sharing scheme, 

And to tell you what I mean, 
I'm an Actor and a Manager, 'tis clear, O ! 

Spoken.] Aye> and though t am one of Pha- 
raoh's lean tine, still I take care to keep all the 
fat to myself — I never give any of my performers 
a good character, if I can avoid it, by taking 
the credit of it myself. And, as a country mana- 
ger, I am licensed to murder all authors, starve 
my own actors, and cheat his majesty's subjects 
out of the king's English. There are only a few 
plays and farces in which I can't take a character. 
— There's the " Point of Honour" I never 
knew anything about — " Riches" I have ran 
through — In the " Liar" I'm at home to a peg — 
I know nothing of a " New Way to Pay old 
Debts "—And, though I've got the " Will," I 
never study it — And I should have got something 

food this week if I hadn't lost « Cent. PER CENT." 
y getting up that " DUEL" after the " Two GEN- 
TLEMEN of Verona." — Mercy on me, how the 
house fills when I play Richard. — Aye, it was but 
the other night I was playing the DUKE OF GLOU- 
CESTER, alias Richard, otherwise Crooked 
Dick, when just as I said — " See where my love 
appears, darting pale lustre, like the silver moon, 
through her dark cloud of rainy sorrow *' — when a 
huge cow, with two crumpled horns, popp'd her 
head through the back scene — I started back, thus 
— when a boy, in the gallery, cried — " How nat'- 
ral! — look at the cow, come to fetch the calf!" 
— I turned as white as milk — my hair stood an end, 
like the cow'* horn* — my sword dropped — the weight 
of the cow was too much, and down she went, 
through the stage, like Hamlet's father going to 
sulphurous and unrelenting flames. — I fainted with 
chagrin, — and dropp'd — the curtain dropp'd — the 
cow dropp'd ; but having taken a drop of my 
wife's medicine, I sang, 

Rant and roar — lungs quite sore, 
Fight and slash — cut a dash, 
What a row — all through the cow. 
Hey down, ho down, deny, deny down, 
I'm an Actor and a Manager, 'tis clear, O ! 



SUCH A GENIUS 1 DID GROW. 

Air—" The Beauty."— (Miss Scott.) 

When a very little boy, 

They sent me first to school, 
My master said, though least of all, 

I was the biggest fool, 

Such a genius I did grow. 

They tried with cakes and cunning 

To put learning in my head, 
But I ne'er could tell which was great A, 

Or which was crooked Z, 

Such a genius, &c. 

Arithmetic it puzzled me, 

But as my knowledge grew, 
I soon found out that one and one, 

When added up, made two, 

Such a genius, &c. 



A great musician I became, 

And, as the people said, 
Upon the grinding organ 

Most delightfully I played, 

Such a genius, But* 

Upon my travels I set out, 

The English folks to see, 
And I found that they had arms and legs, 

And head, and all, like me, 

Such a genius, &c. 

The Lord Mayor and the Aldermen 

My absence did require, 
They sent me home for fear that I 

Should set the Thames on fire, 

Such a genius, &c. 

(On thefint encore*) 
When a very little boy, 

A cunning head was mine, 
I never drank cold water 
When I could get good wine, 

Such a genius, &c. 

To make a clever man of me 

My father was perplex'd, 
For what I learnt the one day 

I forgot the very next, 

Such a genius, &c. 

« 

They soon sent for a barber 

To shave his mammy's hooe, 
I took the lather for thick milk, 

And licked up all the soap, 

Such a genius, &c 

I sat me down to blow the fire, 

Which out one day had gone, 
And I ript the bellows open 

To s,ee where the wind came from, 

Such a genius, &c. 

O, then I had a lovely voice, 

And out such tones could bring, 
That soon with ev'ry tea-kettle 

Duets I learnt to sing, 

Such a genius, &c« 

I tried my voice upon the stage, 

But there it was in vain, 
I sung so very bad they made me 

Sing my song — again, 

Such a genius, &c. 

(On tlie second encore*) 
Folks say when I was born 

I was as deep as any well, 
But what I said before I spoke 
I never yet could tell, 

Such a genius, &c 

They sent me to an artist 

To learn to draw in chalk, 
But the only drawing I could learn 

Was how to draw a cork, 

Such a genius, &c 

I studied next astronomy, 

And got it soon with ease, 
For I was deep enough to know 

The moon was not a cheese, 

Such a genius, &c. 

One thing I've learnt, with due respect, 

I trust youll think it true, 
That I've found out the happy knack 

Somehow of pleasing you, 

Such a genius, &c 



+.*++■++**■ 



THE SOCIAL BOWL. 

MERRY mantling social bowl, 
Many a cheerful kindly soul 
Fills his glass from thee, 
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Health go round, 
Care is drowned, 
Every heart with lighter hound 
Generous feels and free. 

Every thought is shut out hut of tender delight; 
Like the roar of the billows that rock to the night. 
O, happy if thus, when each tumult is past, 
Ev'ry passion unfelt as unheard blows the blast, 
The heart in the mansion of love might be blest, 
While peace with such melodies sung it to rest. 

Care and breakers by thy side, 
May'st thou oft in flowing pride 

Thru surrounded be. 
And shame befall the narrow mind 
That to a messmate proves unkind, 
Who once has filled his glass from thee. . 



■*+++++.*■+ 



The greek war-song. 

(Lord Byron.) 

Sons of Greeks, arise, 

The glorious hour's gone forth, 
And, worthy of such ties, 
Display who gave us birth. 
Chorus — Sons of Greeks, let's go 
In arms against the foe, 
Till their hated blood shall flow 
In a river past our feet. 

Then manfully despising 

The Turkish tyrant's yoke, 
Let your country see you rising 

And all your chains are broke. 
Brave shades of chiefs and sages, 

Behold the coming strife ! 
Hellenes of past ages, 

Oh, start again to life ! 
At the sound of my trumpet* breaking 

Your sleep, oh, join with me ! 
And the seven-hilled city seeking, 

Fight— conquer — till we are free. 

Sons of Greeks, &c. 

Sparta, Sparta, why in slumbers 

Lethargic dost thou lie ? 
Awake, and join thy numbers 

With Athen's old ally! 
Leonidas recalling, 

That chief of ancient song, 
Who saved you once from falling, 

The terrible ! the strong ! 
Who made that bold diversion 

In old Thermopylae, 
And warring with the Persian, 

To keep his country free, 
With his three hundred waging 

The battle long he stood, 
And, like a lion raging, 

Expired in seas of blood. 

Sons of Greeks, &c. 



■To the palace I went down, 

To tell the king my name, zurs. 
For gem 'men in our town 

Told me they did the same* rant* 
I gave the nob a ring, 

As I find it is a rule, zurs, 
And because I ax'd for king. 

They calTd me stupid fool, zurs. 

Too ral, &c. 

I went to the play, by gum, 

Where I got better treated, 
For when the play begun, 

They ax'd me to be seated ; 
But as the tale I must relate 

To mother and to Dolly, 
Returning like an ape 

Would only be a folly. 

Too ral, &e. 

Young Hamlet in the play* 

I saw no lad look smarter, 
But what came next so gay, 

Was great Timour the Tartar : 
The elephant did approach 

With dogs, and frogs, and fishe v, 
And then the Clown's mail coach 

Beat the York one all to pieces 

Too ral, &c. 

To the park I went, quite bold, 

And there I zeed, odds-dickens, 
A cart, just like a bowl, 

All over cocks and chickens ; 
There I found, on the plan, 

When brads begin to fail us, 
What makes the gentleman, 

Net money, but the tailors. 

Too ral, &c. 

Now since I've seen such sights 

Of London, famous city, 
Where days they turn to nights. 

And think it mighty witty ; 
111 not on your time encroach, 

So wish you all good-bye, airs ; 
I'll not go by the coach,i 

But to walk it I will try, zurs. 

Too ral, &c. 



++++*++*■ 



JOHN LUMP'S JOURNEY FROM YORK. 



>» 



Tune — " Lunnun is the Devil. 



I'ZE just arriv'd from York, 

Or else I am mistaken, 
I wish I had a walk'd* 

I'ze gotten such a shaking ; 
Thought to come smart to town, 
So a favour thought I'd ask it, 
Then tipt the man a crown 
lo he seated in the basket. 

Too ral la ral la, 
Too ral la ral !a di, 
Too ral, &c. 



THE DEVIL CANT STOP HER CLAPPEGL 

The miller leads a noisy life 

E'en at the very best ; 
But should he have a scolding wife> 

He's sure to have no rest : 
Her tongue, unlike the mill, 

Does never motion lack, 
For that is sometimes still, 
But she goes always clack* 
Click, clack! 
Click, clack! 
Good lack! 
Good lack ! 
No rest her tongue e'er finding, 
Tis always, always grinding ; 
Clipper, clapper, 
Clitter, clatter, 
For all the world like my mill hopper, 
But the devil himself can't stop her. 



ODD MATTERS TO WED WITH. 

(Hickman.) 

Oh I will set wed in a trice, 
In spite ot my granny's advice, 
Aye. and tell you the figure of fun. 
A nd I'll have her, as sure as a gun ; 
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She's a maiden, and under three score. 
And what can a man wish for more? 
With abundance of no one knows what, 
Such a list of odd matters she's got. 
Some eggs that never were addled, 
A donkey that never was saddled, 
A pigeon-house nail'd to the wall, 
A rat-trap and cobbler's awl, 
A cock that is leckon'd quite game, 
A hog-trough and cucumber-frame, 
A parrot that says, but no matter, 
It kicks up a monst'rous clatter, 
A hoe, with a rake, and a dibber, 
And part of a play, wrote by Cibber, 
A sty to fatten a pig, 
With the tail of a barrister's wig, 
A walking-stick, headed with brass, 
The remains of an old looking-glass, 
A prayer-book, without any leaves, 
And a rattle to frighten the thieves. 
All these were left by her old grand-dad, 
Who'd left her more, but no more he had. 

Then she's got a fine stock of clothes, 
With her grandmother's holiday hose, 
Made out of the very best yarn, 
Full of holes, but never a darn ; 
With bell hoops and old fashion'd jumps, 
Three old shoes, a pair of them pumps j 
Such rarities never were seen, 
Since the time good old Bessy was queen. 
Besides three gowns, worth a farthing a-piecc, 
The colour you can't tell for grease, 
Two garters, one red, t'other brown, 
A straw hat, without any crown, 
A petticoat made of black stuff, 
A handkerchief coverM with snuff, 
A suit of the finest brocade, 
Not more than a century made, 
Two buckles, but odd ones they were, 
A shawl made of fine camel's hair, 
To wear it her granny was loth, 
It was nearly eat up by the moth, 
Two shifts and a yard of thread lace, 
That were both in a threadbare case, 
Some oker, that serv'd her for paint, 
And a bottle of jackey when faint. 
All these have fell to my true love's lot, 
And don't you think a great store she's got ? 

Now I can keep pace, d'ye see, 
For I've got as many as she, 
Of goods you'll find very rare, 
With china and crockery- ware ; 
A hen-house, a rusty old jack, 
Some wood and an old coal-sack, 
A goat and a young sucking-pig, 
With the wheels of an old fashion'd gig, 
Then, a pipkin and two yards of rope, 
A lump of the best yellow soap, 
A comb and a broken foot-rule, 
With a ricketty three-legged stool, 
A trap for to catch all the mice, 
An old leather trunk and a slice, 
A kettle without any spout, 
The bott..m is nearly knock'd out, 
Two locks you'd be troubled to pick, 
They are covered with rust so thu k, 
A harpsichord without a string, 
A bell, if you hit it, will ring, 
A riddle, your cinders to sift, 
A wig that was worn by Dean Swift, 
A tea-pot without any handle, 
And three or four bits of mould candle. 
With all these things and many beside, 
I'm sure it will please my lovely bride. 



I DESERTED BY DECLINING DAY. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

A Parody on the favourite Duet of " All's Well. 1 

Deserted by declining day, 

"VVhen weary wights benighted stray ; 

From bush,_or cavern, we appear, 

And scare the traveller's frighted ear 

With — stand or die — good night — all's well ! 

Or riding home from fair or feast, 
Some farmer plodding o'er his beast ; 
His wit o'erstopped by humming ale, 
While thus the joskins we assail : 
Down every stiver, quickly tell, 
Your watch, your purse, good night — all's well . 



GO TO BED, SAM. 

Air— « A Cobbler lived at York." 

IN the conjugal chain firmly tied 
' Sam and Sal resolved to be, 
The maiden a stout six-foot bride, 

The bridegroom just three foot and three. 
In their way to the church a brook 

Bubbled across the road, 
Her spouse in her arms she took, 

And over it neatly strode. 

SPOKEN. 1 " Vy doesn't you move your trotters, 
Sam ; you doesn't seem to be vl a very great hurry 
to be made happy. I supposes Bet still runs in 
your head, a hussey ; but ven I am your lawful 
vedded vife, I'll sift that affair to the wery bot- 
tom, and if it's true, I'll ring in your ears such a 

Row de dow, row de dow, 

Go to bed, Sam. 

The little man's nose o'er his chin 

Hung, shielding it from the sun, 
His toes they turned prettily in ; 

He'd of two little pig's eves lost one. 
His bride with a snubbefied snout, 

Not quite an inch in size, 
Had legs which bow'd neatly out, 

And grey goggle gooseberry eyes. 

. SPOKEN.] Like the great, they saw a great dea. 
of company, and but little of their own. Sam 
did not mind bending his back so that he got some- 
thing by it ; they drank hard, kept late hours, 
dined so late sometimes that they waited till the 
following day for their dinner *, but Sal found out 
Sam gambled. " So, sir, you toss up with Blind- 
scrape, the fiddler, do you, sir?" Indeed, she 
did ring in his ears such a 

Row de dow, &c. 

Their tempers no more could agree. 

Soon another quarrel arose ; 
While at bandy legs sneering was he, 

She lustily rung his long nose ; 
Till forced to submit to his fate, 

As he must do who weds, 
Their broils, like those of the great, 

Ti.ey ended in separate beds. 

SPOl in And there was an end of these 

Row de dow, &c. 



LET US HASTE TO KELVIN GROVE. 

(J. Sims.) 

Let us haste to Kelvin Grove, 

Bonny lassie, O ! 
Through its mazes let us rove, 

Bonny lassie, O ! 
Where the rose in all its pride 
Paints the hollow dingle side, 
Where the midnight fairies glide. 

Bonny lassie, O 1 
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We will wander by the mill, 

Bonny lassie, O 
To me cove beside the rill, 

Bonny lassie, O 
Where the glens rebound the call 
Of the lofty water-fall. 
Through the mountain's rocky hall. 

Bonny lassie, O 

Then well up to yonder glade, 

Bonny lassie, O 
Where so oft beneath its shade, 

Bonny lassie, O 
With the songsters in the grove, 
We have told our tale of love, 
And have sportive garlands wove, 

Bonny lassie, O 

Oh ! 1 soon must bid adieu, 

Bonny lassie, O 
To this fairy scene and you, 

Bonny lassie, O 
To the streamlet winding clear, 
To the fragrant scented brier, 
E'en to thee of all most dear, 

Bonny lassie, O 

For the frowns of fortune low'r, 

Bonny lassie, O 

On thy lover at this hour, 

Bonny lassie, O 

'Ere the golden orb of day 

Wake the warblers from the spray, 

From this land I must away, 

Bonny lassie, O 

And when on a distant shore, 

Bonny lassie, O 
Should I fall 'midst battle's roar, 

Bonny lassie, O 
Wilt thou, Julia, when you hear 
Of thy lover on his bier, 
To his mem'ry drop a tear? 

Bonny lassie, O ' 



THE COURTSHIP OF THADY O'BRADY 
AND MISS KATHLEEN O'REILLY. 

With a Description of his Estate, Household Fur- 
mture, and Wardrobe. 

Air—" Charley over the Water."— (Dibdin.) 

Ye lasses and bucks, come, leave off your sly 
looks. 

While I sing of one Thady O 'Brady, 
Who courted Miss Reilly — so snug and so slyly, 

He determined to make her his lady. 
Before he'd begin to commit this great sin, 

Which the clargy they call matrimony, 
His furniture all he would name at one call, 

That he'd give to his own darling honey. 

First, a nate feather-bed and a four-posted stead, 

A bolster, quilt, blanket, and sheet, too— 
A curtain, and one side to the rafters well tied, 

And a neat three-legg'd stool for her feet, too ; 
In one corner some meal, in another a peal, 

Wjth sweet milk and salt-butter close by it — 
Some flour in a barrel, and, for fear we should 
quarrel, 

Some whiskey to keep us both quiet. 

Four noggins, three mugs, a bowl, and two jugs, 

A crock, and a pan — something lesser — 
A red four-penny glass, to dress at for mass, 

Nail'd up to a clean little dresser ; 
Some starch and some blue in a paper for you, 

An iron, and a holder to hold it — 
A bettie to whack, and a stick horse's back 

To dry your cap on 'fore you fold it. 



Some onions and eggs in two little kegs, 

A kish, wherein plenty of turf is, 
A spade and grefaun, to dig up the brawn, 

And manure for to cover the murphies , 
A dog and two cats, to run after the rats ; 

A cock for a clock, to give warning ; 
A plough, and a sow, and a neat Keny cow, 

To give milk for your tea in the morning. 

A churn and a dash, to make the cream splash ; 

Some boiling hot water to fill it ; 
Two saucepans with handles, to make the rush 
candles, 

And some grease in a small metal skillet. 
For a lump of fat bacon youll not be short taken, 

With some cabbage to put where the meat is ; 
A pair of new brogues, and two osier sketroges, 

To draw water from off the boil'd praties. 

Some flax and a wheel, some wool and a reel ; 

A besom to keep the house snug, too ; 
A few yards of freize, to cover my thighs, 

And for you a neat piece of brown stuff, too. 
But we must think of young Teddy, and have 
flannel ready, 

With pincady to keep him a feeding ; 
A cradle see-saw, and a red lobster's claw, 

To give to the brat when he's teething. 

Some soap to wash all — shifts, stockings, and all, 

A table, three chairs, and a form — 
All these I will give, and I think we may live 

As well as the Justice of Quorum. 
Dear Kathleen, ashtore! — should you want any 
more, 

Roar out without any more bother ; 
It's an Irishman's pride, let whatever betide, 

To keep his poor wife in good order. 



IT WAS DUNOIS THE YOUNG AND 
BRAVE. 

(Walter ScotU) 

It was Dunois the young and brave, was bound 

for Palestine, 
But first he made his orisons before Saint Mary's 

shrine; 
And grant, immortal Queen of Heaven, was stil 

the soldier's prayer, 
That I may prove the bravest knight, and love the 

fairest fair. 

That I may, &e. 

His oath of honour on the shrine he graved it with 

his sword, 
And followM to the Holy Land the banner of his 

Lord ; 
Where, faithful to his noble vow, his war-cry 

fill'd the air, 
« Be honour'd, aye, the bravest knight, belov'd 

the fairest fair." 

« Be honour'd, aye," &c. 

They owed the conquest to his arm, and then his 

liege lord said, 
" The heart that has for honour beat by bliss mus 

be repaid : 
My daughter Isabel and thou shall be a wedde* 

pair, 
For thou art bravest of the brave, sne fairest 01 

the fair." 

" For thou art bravest," &c. 

And then they bound the holy knot, before Saint 

Mary's shrine, 
That makes a paradise on earth* if hearts <JXC 

hands combine \ 



rt* 
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And cvTry Vmi and lady bright that were in chapel 

there t 
Cried, " /lonour'd be the bravest knight, belovM 

the l&irest fair." 

Cried, " Honour'd be," &c. 



LET MASONRY FROM POLE TO POLE. 

Let masonry from pole to pole 

Her sacred laws expand, 
Far as the mighty waters roll 

To wash remotest land ! 
That virtue has not left mankind 

Her social maxims prove, 
For stamp'd upon the mason's mind 

Are unity and love. 

Ascending to her native skv. 

Let masonry increase ; 
A glorious pillar rais'd on high, 

Integrity its base. 
Peace adds to olive boughs entwin'd 

An emblematic dove, 
And stamped upon the mason's mind 

Are unity and love. 



SEQUEL TO POLLY HOPKINS. 

Air— « Merrily 0/"— (Mallinson.) 

A DUET. 

He. — I've been to Paris, Polly Hopkins, and 

Brussels, too, Brussels too. 
She. — Tell me all about it, Mr. Tomkins, 'tis 

something new, 'tis something new. 
He.—l have made a splash — 
She. — Most travellers do. 

He. — Spent all my cash — 
She. — More fool you. 

Its. — Lord have mercy, Polly Hopkins, to say 

so, &c. 
She. — Oh, silly, silly Mr. Tomkins,, to tease me 

so, &c. 
Both.— Fal lal lal,- &c. 

She. — I can sputter French, Polly Hopkins, par- 
te* votu, Sfc. 
He. — Hold your chatter, Mr. Tomkins, tenez 

COM*, 8fC. 

He. — Now French I spatter 1 — 

She.— What, have you more? 

He. — You'd love me better — 

She. — Worse than before. 

He.— Thaf s impossible, Polly Hopkins, to say 

so, &c. 
She. — Oh, silly, silly Mr. Tomkins, to tease me 

so, &c. 
Both.— Fal lal lal, &c. 

fie. — I have polished up my person rarely, now 

only view, &c. •» 

ghe. — I don t see it very clearly, all I can do, &c. 

But your nose is red. 
He. — That's my drinking w!ne. 

Then my eyes — 
She. — Like pickled walnuts shine. 

He. — Lord nave mercy ! Polly Hopkins, to use 

me so, &c, 
Sdie. — Oh, silly, silly Mr. Tomkins, to tease me 

so, &c. 
Both.— Fal lal lal, &c. 

He. — I shall die of grief, Polly Hopkins^ and 

love of you, &c. 
She. — That will be delightful, Mr. Tomkins, now 

pray do, &c. 
He.— To woods I'll flee— 
&te. — Without a hope. 

//<?.— And 111 find a tree — 
Site. — Do, 111 buy a rope. 



He.— Oh, Lord have mercy ! Polly Hopkins, to 

say so, &c. 
She.— Oh, silly, silly Tommy Tomkins, to tease 

me so, &c. 
Both.— Fal lal lal, &c. 

He. — When dead and buried, Polly Hopkins 

think of me, &c. 
She. — Just what you please, Mr. Tomkins, so le 

it be, &c. 
He. — You'll fret and cry — 
She. — Oh, yes, be sure. 

He.— To think that I— 
She. — Didn't die before. 

He. — Mercy on me . Polly Hopkins, to say so, &c. 
She. — Oh, silly, silly Mr. Tomkins, to tease m« 

S3, &c. 
Both.— Fal lal lal, &c. 



++++++**• 



THE BIRTH, CHRISTENING, &c. OF MIS 
TER PRIAN O'LIFFERTY MURPHY 
M'CLAHAN. 

Air—" The Sprig of SheUahh."— (Blandford.) 

As gray as a badger, as bald as a turk, 
Was Father O'Lifferty, priest of our kirk, 

That's famed Carrickfergus, good luck to the 
place! 
In preaching he was sure of mighty great note, 
In love he was frisky and wild as a goat ; 
My mother was frail, and the priest, people said, 
Put an ugly big horn on my dad's handsome head, 

And thus stole the making my beautiful face. 

I remember the very first day I was born, 
Was at night, as I'm told, just at breaking of morn, 
Och ! the whiskey-punch smiled from a brown 
earthen jug ! 
And sure I'm a man now of mighty high birth, 
For I firjt in a garret drew breath on this earth, 
Where our neat feather bed was some straw, to 

be sure, 
That was neatly shaked up arid spread down on the 
floor: 
Thus pop t into the world my sweet good-looking 
mug. 

Then my mother, impatient to get me a name, 

Straight sent for the priest, and, faith, straight the 
priest came, 
With his bandy-bent legs and his crooked hunch- 
back! 

Said my mother, there's whiskey, sir, take a small 
sup; 

Cried the priest, 'faith I will/ and he drank the 
quart up. 

With the whiskey half-muzzed, and the smoke tha 
he took, 

Taking me in his arms, he took out his big book, 
And he christened me Murphy M'Clahan in a 
crack! 

Said the priest, * Now the christening is done 'tis 

all o'er, 
Only just now, I'll tack to't a pair of names more, 

That's Brien O'Lifferty sure, and here goes ! 
So fill up more whiskey and put round the joke, 
For 111 take one more whiff, while I'll take t'other 

smoke !' 
* Och !' cried nurse, * you're just like as two peas 

in a pod.' 
Cried the priest, ' faith, we are, only one thing is 
odd, 
That's I squint at each- ear, the boy squints a 
his nose.' 

Now I've ended I'll tell how my squinting was 
stopp'd, 

I was into a tub of fat buttermilk dropp'd, 

And sure that put my eyes to this straight- for- 
ward looking* 
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All the blood in my bones was turned with the 

fright, 
That my eyes gave a jump, and that jump set 'em 

right; 
And though now you may say I'm an odd sort offish, 
Yet for love I'd have been a most elegant dish, 
If I had not been cursedly spoiled in the cooking ! 

Sure I've taken a wife as a fixture, d'ye see, 
And no doubt on't at all a neat mixture 'twill be, 
Och ! of sweet boys and girls, sure we'll have 

'cm by dozens ! 
But a mighty odd notion's just took in my head, 
If I'd thought on't before, I don't think I'd have 

wed, 
v or our children, (though, faith, the relationship's 

new, 
Yet as I am a Gentile and she is a Jew,) 

■'Stead of brothers and sisters, they'll only be 



cousins: 



BANQUET-SONG AND CHORUS. 

(Bryant.) 

Let every glass be fill'd around, 

For pleasure here must banish pain ; 
We've met, and mirth shall now oe crowned, 

Since Bacchus has commenced his reign. 
Then sip the rosy, rosy wine, 
In the goblet sink dull care ; 
He must be weak who now can pine, 
Since Momus comes to drown despair ! 
CHORUS — Huzza! huzza! see the jolly god, 

With laughter, wit, and merry glee, 
Brings song, and dance, and jollity ! 

Huzza! huzza! huzza! 

Letyouth, let age, let all be gay, 

"lis Bacchus claims your favours here ; . 
He laughs and says he hates dismay, 

He smiles at those who talk of fear. 
Then raise the goblet, raise it high, 

JA et as men, well toast the fair ; 
Wine, wine shall check the rising sigh, 

For Momus comes to diown despair ! 

* Huzza! huzza! &c. 



THE HUSBAND AND CHILDREN WE 

LOVE. 

Air—" Whistle, and Ptt come to you,"— (Bryant.) 

WHEN first a poor girl feels love's tender smart, 
She's qualmish, she oft feels a pain at her heart ; 
She sighs and she cries, lest her deary should rove, 
And, alas ! she finds out that she's dying for love ! 
Alas ! she finds out that she's dying tor love ! 
Alas ! she finds out that she's dying for love ! 

But this, of all things, we poor girls then can 
prove, 

There's no lad on earth like the lad that we love. 

We blush, smile, or frown, as he's right or he's 

wrong, 
We* dance when we please, or we sing him a song, 
And before we are wed, if we feel the least pique, 
We can then hold our tongues, if we like, for a 

week, 
But still we find out that we're dying for love, &c. 

But when we are married, enraged wc grow hot, 
And hubby, poor hubby, discovers what's what ! 
There's the boy bawling here, and girl squalling 

there, 
While the father is pulling his wig in despair! 
But still all this trouble brings nothing but love, 
O, still all this trouble brings nothing but love ; 
And this, of all things, we poor wives can then 

prove, 
That our joy's in the husband and children we 
love . 



ALL ENGLAND NOW ARE SLANGING IT. 
Air-" what a Day, $«."— (Moncrieff.) 

Oh ! what a change, all England now arfr slang* 

ing it \ 
High, and low, and middling classes, studying 

close; 
Poets now write nothing else, while orators ha- 
rangue in it ; 
Poor Doctor Johnson's nose's put out by Captain 

Grose. 
So classic, comprehensive, so comic, and so terse 

it is ; 
Old Oxford, aye, and Cambridge, too, at all the 

universities," 
Have buried the dead languages, which once they 

were so pat in, 
To study prime St. Giles's Greek and bark out 

rum dog Latin. 

Spoken.] Lord, bless us! who talks of the 
foreign tongues now, except, indeed, your Italian 
oilmen, who sell them. Your parsons know that 
brandy is Latin for goose, and goose-grease Cheek 
for gammon; and, with regard to Hebrew, youi 
only translators are the Headikins of Monmouth- 
street, who make old clash petterish dan new, and 
palm off their mendicant commodities by barking 
out to every seedy toddler they see — " Vant any 
new toggery, your honour? Vould you like to 
valk into the little back crib here? Cast your 
skin, and peel for a fresh suit of come-over-me- 
properlv. I've von here that vill fit you like a 
Limerick muffler." Limerick muffler ! what's that ? 
Slang. 

Oh ! what a change, &c. 

Slang the current language is with gentry anl 
nobility, 
Their mother tongue they patter it — the pedant's 
frown defy ; 
The higher classes boast they're up, and young 
sprigs of nobility, 
Roses, pinks, and tulips vow they're regularly 

fly* 

While dusty Bob and Afric Sal don't stand upon 
gentility, 
But swear they're down, and leary coves with 
just the same facility. 
And as your Toms and Jerries on their sprees, 
larks, rambles, pass his way, 
Old Watchey swears that he's awake, and knows 
full well the time o* day. 

Spoken.] Past ten o'clock, and a moonlight 
night! Come, walk on, walk on there. Ulloa, 
my eovejvyou seem to be out on the morning sneak 
there. What are you doing with that pump- 
handle under your arm ? Your are not going to fly 
the blue pigeon, are you ? — I beg pardon, clocky, 
but you see I'm a little degrmerated in my facul- 
ties to night. — Dcgrtaerated in your faculties, why, 
then, as sure as I'm a Dutchman, you've been 
drinking a little too much Hollands and water. — 
No, only Hollands; I've got the water here. — 
Ah ! you're a precious pump ; but, come, I must 
pull you up, so toddle along with me ; you shall 
pass the darkey in the roundy-ken, and then I'll 
take you before the beak, wholl tip you some 
chaff, make you down with your bob, and then, 
perhaps, give you the bag, unless, indeed, you 
choose to stand half-a-bull and help us to a drain 
of blue ruin or two, that will be a different thing. 

Oh ! what a change, &c. 

Your citizens say they're not green — that they've 
not come from Tooley-street ; 
The sportsman that he knows an oss for harness 
or for hunt j 
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Jhr. soldier boasts of milling hosts and flooring 
foes where'er they met : 
Stock-brokers prate of bulls and bears, lame 
ducks, and lots of blunt. 
Young ladies study fancy works, and with their 
ogles flash away, 
In hopes to hook some nob that they may lead 
the ton and dash away. 
No grammar schools like hammer schools, and he 
must be a ninny hammer 
Who cannot hammer flash in him, and patter it 
without a grammar. 

SPOKEN.] Flash, my dear fellow. — What sort of 
language do you call that ? Some very barbarous 
tongue, an't it ? — No, no Barbarv tongue at all, 
merely a little rum slum to' put the knowing ones 
awake and queer the flats with. — An't you sensi- 
tive ? — Zounds, I'm as wing as a gunpowder-tree. 
Flash is cant, cant is patter, patter is lingo, lingo is 
language, and language is flash ; as, for example, 
—roll your ogles this way, and 111 put you fly to 
a suit that will put plenty of blunt in your cly. — 
The Sprig of Myrtle has been matched with the 
pink of Bow. — The tyke-boys are all up in stir- 
rups at the news. — It's the Adelphi-Theatre 
against a puppet-show in favour of the Sprig. — 
Sport your cole freely, and you'll make every 
tanner a quid for your pains.— Why, what the 
deuce are you talking about ? — What are you talk- 
ing about? Why, — slang. 

On, what a change, &c. 



THAT'S ALL I SAY. 

(Reynolds.) 

SURE woman's to be pitied, 
Whenever she's committed 

For being fond and gay ; 
And those who cry out " Shame," 
Are very much to blame — 

That's all I say. 

I never could discover 

Why Kst'ning to a lover, , 

Throughout the live-long day, 
Should be miscall'd offence ; 
It is not common sense — 

That's all I say. 

But though the old and haughty 
Pretend Tis very naughty, 

They think a different way ; 
For this I know is true, 
They do as others do— 

That's all I say. 



OPOSSUM UP A GUM-TREE. 
A real Negro Melody, 

Opossum up a gum-tree, 

His tail his body follow ; 
Lacoon quickly him see 

Looking out o' hollow. 
Pull him down by de long tail, 

Opossum squall— opossum squall ; 
Lacoon stick his long tail, 

Him louder squeak, him louder squeak. 

Opossum up, &c. 

Opossum him look shy now, 

Lacoon grin, lacoon grin ; 
Opossum wink his eye now, ^ 

Move him chin, move him chin> 
Opossum down him tumble 

From the tree, from the tree, 
And make him 'gin to grumble, 

Lacoon! he! he lacoon! he! he! 

Opossum up, &c. 



Black boy love Til Jenkins, 

Tink he'll wed, tink he'll wed ; 
His massa chide him tinking, 

Beat him head, beat him head. 
Black boy him love rum, too, 

Make him groggy, make him groggy, 
But massa make him come to 

When him floggy, when him floggy. 

Opossum up, &c« 



THE BLACKSMITH. 

(Hook.) 

A BLACKSMITH, youll own, is so clever. 

And great in the world is his place ; 
And the reason I've guessed why for ever 

A blacksmith's deserving of grace. 
Great lawyers, who plead and who preach, 

While many good causes they mar, 
May yield to the blacksmith to teach, 

For he labours still more at the bar. 

Sing, fal de ral, &c. 

When great men do wrong in the state, 

The Commons try hard at their polls, 
While the blacksmith, as certain as fate. 

Could have 'em hauled over the coals. 
And if rogues put their names to a draft, 

The law for their hanging will tease ; 
But blacksmiths are free from ail craft, 

And may forge just as much as they please. 

Sing, fal de ral, &c. 

The vices of trades he holds cheap, 

And laughs at the world as it rails, 
For, spite of the bother they keep, 

They can't make a smith eat his nails. 
And if, to his praise be it spoke, 

To raise him still higher and higher, 
You may say, and without any joke, 

All he gets is got out of the fire. 

Sing, fal de ral, &c. 

Then let blacksmiths be toasted all round, 

For well it may always be said, 
When a fortune by blacksmiths is found, 

They must hit the right nail on the head. 
No irony now I'm about. 

To his metal you'll find him still true, 
Since I've hammered his history out, 

I hope 'twill be tempered by you. 

Sing, fal de ral, &c. 



ROSE OF LOVE, THOU ART MINE. 

THOU art mine, rose of love, thou art mine, 

In my bosom thou art planted for ever ; 
There the best of affections shall round thee 

entwine, 
As the elm is embraced in th* embrace of the vine. 
Which is never relinquished, no — never. 

Rose of love, rose of love ! thou art mine. 

Thou art planted here, ne'er to decay ; 

From my heart nought thy beauties can sever ; 
And should tears, like bright dew-drops, at daws 

of the da}', 
Empearl thy sweet bloom, I will kiss them away, 
For thou ne'er shall know sorrow, no— never. 
Rose of love, rose of love ! thou art mino- 



THE LASS THAT LOVES A SAILOR. 

(Dibdin.) 

The moon on the ocean was dimm'd by a ripple 

Affording a chequer'd light ; 
The gay jolly tars pass'd the word for a tipple. 

And the toast for't was Saturday night. 
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Some sweetheart or wife, 

He lov'd as his life, 
Each drank, and he wish'd he could hail her j 

But the standing toast, 

That pleased the most, 

Was the wind that blows, 

The ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor. 

Some drank the King, some his brave thins, 

And some the Constitution ; 
Some, may the French, and all such rips, 
Yield to English resolution. 
That fate might bless 
Some Poll or Bess, 
And that they soon might hail her ; 
But the standing toast, &c. 

Some drank the prince, and some our land, 

This glorious land of freedom ; 
Some, that our tars may never want 

Heroes brave to lead them. 
That she who's in distress may find 

Such friends that ne'er will fail her ; 
But the standing toast, &c. 



THE DE'IL CAM FIDDLIN THROUGH THE 

TOWN. 

(Burns.) 

THE de'il cam fiddlin through the town, 

'And danced awa wi' the exciseman, 
ind Ska wife cries, auld Mahoun, 
I wish you luck o' the prize man. 

The de'il's awa wi' the exciseman, 
He's danced awa, danced awa, 
He's danced awa wi' the exciseman. 

We'll mak* our maut, and well brew our drink, 
Well laugh and sing and rejoice, man, 

4.nd mony braw thanks to the mickle black de'il 
That danced awa wi' the exciseman. 
The de'il's awa, &c. 

There's threesome reels, there's foursome reels, 
There's hornpipes and strathspeys, man, 

But the ae best dance e'er came to the land, 
Wa' the de'il's awa wi' the exciseman. 
The de'il's awa, &c. 



MISS DEBORAH DIDDLE AND SIR GIL- 
BERT GO-SOFTLY. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

You may talk of sweet passion, and wishing, and 
wooing. 

With ecstasies, blushes., and darts ; 
Of altars, and turtles, and billing, and coomg, 

Flaming torches and fond bleeding hearts ; 
But the truest of briers that ever were seen, 

In city or town, great or small, 
Were Miss Deborah Diddle, of Daisymead-green, 

And Sir Gilbert Go-softly, of Gooseberry-hall. 

The virgin was fifty, her head very taper, 

Her mouth large, and nose rather flat ; 
Her complexion as blooming as whity-brown paper ; 

She'd but on© eye, and she squinted with that j 
For an excellent rib she was formed, too, I ween 

Since terribly crooked withal, * 

Was Miss Deborah Diddle, of Daisymead-green, 

For Sir Gilbert Go-softly, of Gooseberry-hall. 
The knight once a sad race had ran when in clover, 

But his running had come to a dreg, 
For now he was poor, and had sixty got over, 

Besides that, he had but one leg ; 
But titled was he, fad she rich as a queen, 

These in love with each other made fall, 
Sweet Miss Deboralf Diddle, of Daisymead-green, 

And Sir Gilbert Go-softly, of Gooseberry-hall. 



The knight caught a fever in toasting her merits, 

Took physic, and that made him die ; 
When the grief of the fair so consumed all her 

spirits, 
She went off — with a drop in her eye. 
And etch fond constant love from oblivion to 



screen, 



From the grave sprung a tomb-stone no tall, 
Of Miss Deborah Diddle, of Daisymead-green, 
And Sir Gilbert Go-softly, of Gooseberry-haL. 



•*+,+++•+++■ 



THE POST-CAPTAIN. 

When Steerwell heard me first impart 

Our brave commander's story, 
With ardent zeal his youthful heart 

Swell'd high for naval glory ' y 
Resolved to gain a valiant name, 

For bold adventures eager, 
When first a little cabin-boy on board the Fame, 

He would hold on the jigger, 
While ten jolly tars, with musical Joe, 
Hove the anchor a-peak, singing yeo heave yeo^ 

Yeo, yeo, yeo, yeo, yeo, yeo heave yeo. 

While ten jolly tars, &c. 

To hand top-gallant-sails next he learned, 

With quickness, care, and spirit, 
Whose generous master then' discerned, 

And prized his dawning merit ; 
He taught him soon to reef and steer 

When storms convulsed the ocean, 
Where shoals made skilful vet'rans fear, 

Which marked him for promotion ; 
As none to the pilot e'er answered like he, 
When he gave the command, hard a-port ! helm 
a-lee ! 

Luff, boys, luff, keep her near, 

Clear the buoy, make the pier. 

None to the pilot, &c. 

For valour, skill, and worth renowned, 

The foe he oft defeated, 
And now with fame and fortune crowned, 

Post-Captain he is rated ; 
Who, should our injured country bleed, 

Still bravely would defend her ; 
And blessed with peace, should beauty plead, 

Hell prove his heart as tender. 
Unawed, yet mild to high and low, 
To poor or wealthy, friend or foe ; 
Wounded tars share his wealth ; 
All the fleet drink his health. 
Prized be such hearts, for aloft they will go, 
Which always are ready compassion to show 
To a brave conquered foe. 



JOEY OF VAUXHALL AND NAN OF 
TURNHAM-GREEN. 

Air—" Little Mary of the Dee."— (Malllnson.) 

A DUET. 

She, — I HAVE got a pretty cottage, with garden br 
the side, 
Which is stocked with every thing to please 
the eye ; 
I've a handsome cow and calf, and so, let 
what will betide, 
I shall have a little fortune by and by. 
When my poor old mother's gone, though 1 

do not wish her dead, 
She has promised me her very pretty little 

turn-up bed. 
And then for a handy helpmate, why, there 's 

very few are seen 
Half so handsome or so willing is Nan of 
Turnham-grcen. 
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■My father left me many things about two 

years ago, 
A pretty nag, a harness, a harrow, and a 

plough, 
A tidy little market-cart, just big enough for 

two, 
With an eight-day clock, and I have got 

him now, 
A double-barrelled gun good as any in the 
v town, 

So I'm pretty well to do — though they caUs 

me, mun, a clown. 
Then I'm just a pretty size, not too fat, too 

short, or tall, 
Few lads are better made than little Joey of 

Vauxhall. 

She. — Though I've got so many comforts, yet I 
own sometimes I feel 
A something here, like, but I cannot tell 
you what. 
'. He — I toss and twist in bed all night, just like a 
half-skiimed eel, 
And I dreams of ghosts and devils, and 
what not. 
She. — There certain must be summat, Joe, that 

thus disturbs your rest ; 
He. — And what can that there feeling be, Nan, 

you should know the best. 
She. — I can describe the thumpings, Joe, when you 

by chance I've seen. 
He. — I'm dead as mutton when I meets with Nan 
of Turnham-green. 



He.- 

She.- 
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She.- 
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-You have got a pretty cottage, 

And you have got a plough, 
-You've a cow and calf, 

And you've a market-cart ; 
-My double-barrelled gun — 

Hung 'cross the mantle-piece for show. 
-All our trifles put together will look smart. 
-I should like to wed that's certain, 

Why then now*s your time, egad. 
I've an eight-day clock, you know, 

O, yes, and I have got a bed. 
We begins the world with plenty. 

Why, consent then once for all? 
-Nan of Turnham-green — 

Shall soon be Mrs. Joey of Vauxhall. 

She. — Now, all girls who love your lads, don't be 
ashamed to make it known, 
Twas for that, be sure, your little tongues 
were made ; 
He, — And you bachelors, the question pop before 
too old you've grown, 
For you know you can't be married when 
you're dead. 
Site. — Besides, dear maids, when settled, if there 

wasn't nothing more. 
He. — Than half a dozen little brats a sprawling 

on the floor. 
She. — Now, charming 'tis to be the bride of him 

one loves, I mean, 
He. — As you do Joey of Vauxhall, 
■Ste. — You Nan of Turnham-green. 

She. — So, if youll at my cottage call, you'll find 

it neat and clean, 
He. — And welcome, too, from honest Joe, 
She. — And Nan of Turnham-green. 



THE DEBATING SOCIETY. 

THE forum for fun and variety 
Is a debating society ; 

Such gabbling 

And squabbling, 



. And humming and ha'ing ; 
Such thumping 
And jumping, 
Air beating and sawing ; 
Mouths, like cannons, ope, 
Charged with figure and trope, 
Splitting logical straws in 'no meaning' digestion, 
With indefinite answer to a quibbling question. 

SPOKEN.] Gentlemen of the Philological Forum, 
the question for this evening's agitation is — Whicft 
is most essential to the physical faculties of moral 
economy, and the intellectual energies of reciprocal 
ratiocination, waltzes or Welsh wigs ?— (In several 
voices.) — Oh! bravo! bravo! — Mr. President and 

gentlemen — hem ! — the question propounded for — 
em ! — this evening's — hem '.—discussion is of the 
utmost importance to the — hem ! — Mr. President, 
that gentleman's hem is but a se so business ; and 
if he draws the thread of his argument so slowly, 
he'll not get through a stitch to-night.— Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to the question, and I shall produce 
an unanswerable argument, to which I expect a 
categorical answer. — Mr. President, how can a 
man, that is not an Irishman, expect an answer to an 
unanswerable argument? — Mr. President, if that 
jontleman is after making national reflections, I've 
a national answer to his question, called a shelle- 
lagh, that will be after knocking down him and his 
argument together. — Sir, it is first necessary to in- 
quire what moral economy and the intellectual 
energies are? and, to be brief, I shall divide the 
subject into no more than twenty-one heads — What 
are you pulling out your night-cap for while the 

?;entleman's speaking? — Silence! Mr. Leather- 
ing's on his legs.— Sir, I will speak, it's my turn. 
— Then turn him out. 
Order! order! question! question! chair! chair'. 

chair! 
All talkers and no hearers, till the forum's like a fair. 

Order gain'd through the chairman's authority, 
Seconded by the majority, 
Give season 
For reason, 
And quaint speculation j 
With ranting, 
And panting, 
And dull declamation : 
With fury and fuss, 
The case to discuss ; 
To twist and to twine, 
Perplex and define, 
With paradox, punning, bad grace, and worse 

grammar, 
While some squeak, and some bellow, some storm, 
and some stammer. 

Spoken, m several voices."] Mr. President, of 
this question much may be said on both sides, 
though I am decisively on one side ; and, notwith- 
standing what any gentleman can say on the other 
side, I shall back my argument with breast-work, < 
that I shall have him on the hip, and leave him 
not a leg to stand upon. — Mr. President, I am 
clearly in favour of waltzes — waltzes come from 
Germany with whiskers, sausages, melo-drams, 
and many other drams equally efficacious. A 
waltz is a dance, an innocent recreation, conducing 
both to health and cheerfulness ; and what can be 
more favourable to reason and morality ? A Welsh 
wig is — what is it ? A mean covering for the head ; 
bestowing not wisdom, like a lawyer's wig, bronze 
like a Brutus, gravity like a tie, weight like a full 
bottom, or smartness like a scratch ; but is, as it 
were, a mere night-cap, fit only for quizzes, quid- 
nuncs, watchmen, and, what's all the same, old 
women. — Personal, personal. — 1 beg pardon, sir, 
I didn't know any old woman was present — Mr 
President, I maintain that waltzes are immoral.— 
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No, no ! — Sir, the morality of the subject in ques- 
tion depends upon one question ; and I question if 
that question is at all questionable — is morality an 
active or an inactive principle ? If active, we must 
decide for waltzes; and if inactive, for Welsh 
wigs : and I have no doubt but that every gentle- 
man who is of my mind will be of the same opinion. 
—Sir, a learned author, whose name I have for- 
got, and whose words I don't recollect, asserts 
what I shall not take up your time by repeating ; 
but, on the subject of debate, the enlightened Mr. 
Dumfuzzle, in his Dissertation on Dunderheads, 
has, in the most elegant Latin, these emphatic 
words — 

Combarabatuha hum, uriggum cum vxdtxo, 
Describusque, rumfusque, tcaltxum cum tciggo. 
— Knock down Mr. Dumfuzzle — 

Order! order! question! &c. 

The hubbub at length being paralyz'd, 
The question being further on analys'd : 

I move, sir, 

To prove, sir, 
That, spite of all auarrel, 

Welsh wigs, sir, 

Are gigs, sir, 
And waltzes are moral. 

Let those who can't dance, 

From envy advance 

An argument con ; 

And thus he goes on. 
Till above all their voices another exalts his, 
To prove that Welsh wigs are more moral than 
waltzes. 

Spoken, in several voices.] Mr. President, I aver 
that waltzes, being more expensive than Welsh 
wigs, the latter are most agreeable to moral eco- 
nomy; though waltzes, by overheating people, 
and giving them cold, are more serviceable to the 
physical faculty, who are often obliged to prescribe 
Welsh wigs to restore the intellectual energies, for 
the purposes of reciprocal ratiocination. — Sir, as 
to the morality of waltzes, I shall prove that Welsh 
wigs — that is, that Welsh wigs, compared with 
waltzes, allowing for the morality of tine one and 
the ratiocination of the other Nonsense — non- 
sense! — Silence! no interruption ! the President 
speaks. — Gentlemen, to stop all this heterogeneous 
hurly-burly, the clerk shall read some of the fun- 
damental rules of the society. 

' It is not required that any gentleman should 

* be obliged either to understand himself or make 

* any body else understand him; for, as every 

* gentleman has his opinion, if he is satisfied with 
' it, that is enough ; as no man, who is a man, 
' ought to give up his opinion to any man, for no 
' man. 

' Any gentleman may go to sleep during a de- 
bate, proirided he wakes time' enough for hearing 
' the question put, and then he is recommended 

* to vote with the strongest party. 

' Gentlemen who learn their speeches by heart 

* are required to come perfect ; and, for the benefit 
' of discussion, introvertijble arguments on both 
' sides of the question may be had of the secre- 
' tary, at a reasonable rate, ready made. 

* Any gentleman wishing to speak the whole 

* evening may, by paying all the expenses, be 

* accommodated with the room to himself/ 

Order! order! question! &c. 



THE LOVER'S PROMISE. 
(T. Dibdin.) 

THE son its bright rays may withhold, love, 
Unreflected the moonbeams may be ; 

But ne'er, till this bosom is cold, love, 
Shall its pulse throb for any but thee ; 



For thou art the joy of my heart, love, 

Thy beauty all beauties outvie ; 
And ere with thine image III part, love, 
/Thy lover, thy husband, would die. 

The spring's lovely verdure may turn, love. 

To autumn's sad colourless hue ; 
The winter like summer may burn, love, 

Ere my ardour it lessens for you : 

For thou art the joy, &c. 



*■'■ 



LOVE IN A HAY-BAND. 
Tune—" The Legacy."— (Hudson.) 

Did you never hear of one Richard Short's history, 

If you did not 111 tell it you now ; 
All over our town it was thought quite a mystery, 

He was a young man that followed the plough. 
But he got tired of that kind of life, did, 

Was hired as ostler at the sign of the Crown j 
Fell in love with the maid, wanted her for a wife, 
did, 

'Twas very well known to the folk of our town. 

This lass, Nelly Long, was dressish and dapper, 

And though our Dick was a good-looking lad, 
She snubbed him, and scoffed him, for she was a 
snapper, 

And said as right how, that she warn'ttobehad. 
For she loved a lad that was more handsome and 
bigger, 

And he came frae Lunnun, and wasn't a clown ; 
His name it was Sly, and he was a grave-digger, 

And was very well known to the folk of our town. 

Now as Nelly right flat like his wife did refuse 
to be, 

Richard he lost all his comfort and hope, 
And said as he didn't feel like what he used to be. 

He'd hang himself if he could find a rope. 
He wandered about, while with love he did falter, 

But the devil a rope he could find, up or down, 
So he twisted a hay-band, and made him a halter, 

Twas very well known to the folk of our town. 

He hung himself up to a tree in a meadow, 

He felt all over he couldn't tell how ; 
His legs were a-stretching, his feet couldn't tread, O. 
When up came, by chance, farmer Giles's old 
cow. 
She snapped at the hay, and took hold of tho 
band fast, 
Plucked out a mouthful, which brought Dicky 
down; 
He jumped on his legs, and away then he ran fast. 
And was never more seen by the folk in our town. 

Now mark what a judgement came on this lass 
Nelly, 
For being so hard-hearted to this poor lad ; 
She by the grave-digger got stout about belly. 

And he ran away, leaving her all so sa<* 
She, when too late, found she was betrayed, and 
Relations they all turned their backs with a 
frown, 
She laid-in, and her boy it was marked with a 
hay-band, 
It was very well known to the folk in our town. 

THE ROBIN'S PETITION. 

(Miss Edgeworth.) 

WHEN the leaves had deserted the trees, 

And the forests were chilly and bare ; 
When the brooks were beginning to freeze, 

And the snow waver'd fast through the air, 
A robin had fled from the wood 

To the snug habitation of man ; 
On the threshold the wand'rer stood, 

And thus his petition began : — 
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" The snow's coming; down very fast, 
Vo shelter is found on the tree ; 

When you hear this unpitying blast, 
I pray you take pity on me. 

" The hips and the haws are all gone, 

I can find neither berry nor sloe ; 
The ground is hard as a stone, 

And I'm almost buried in snow. 
My little dear nest, once so neat, 

Is now empty, and ragged, and torn ; 
On some tree should I now take my seat, 

I should be frozen quito fast before morn. 
Then throw mo a morsel of bread, 

Take me in by the side of your fire, 
And when I am warmed and fed, 

III whistle without other hire. 

** Till the sun be again shining bright, 

And the snow is all gone, let me stay ; 
O ! see what a terrible night* 

I shall die if you drive me away ; 
And when you come forth in the morn, 

And are talking and walking around, 
O ! how will your bosom be torn, 

When you see me lie dead on the ground. 
Then pity a poor little thing, 

And throw me a part of your store, 
111 fly off in the first of the spring, 

And never will trouble you more." 



n 



A CHAPTER OF COOKS. 

Air—" The Chapter of King*. 

A PRIME cook, my masters and servants, am I, 

A good hand at roasting, a broil, or a fry ; 

Just look through t^e world, and 111 warrant 

you'll see 
Tis crowded with cooks, who can dish-up like me ; 
For however they smother the truth from each other, 
They're all of 'em cooks in their turn. 

Quack doctors are cooks, but not equal to me ; 
Instead of strong soup they give camomile-tea. 
Your lawyers are cooks, too, and this is their 

plan, — 
To torture their clients like eels in a pan. 
However they smother this truth from each other, 
They're all of 'em cooks in their turn. 

Your sweet smiling lasses they're all of 'em cooks. 
Who scorch up poor devils sometimes by their 

looks; 
They wound us with skewers, I mean Cupid's 

darts, 
And then up to cinders they frizzle our hearts. 
They try much to smother this truth from each other, 
They're all of 'em cooks in their turn. 

Old maids are all cooks, and brim-full of conceit, 
Would stuff a man's heart by an ancient receipt ; 
They try to make mince-meat of fop, fool, and 

clown, 
But Shd force-meat balls very hard to get down. 
They smile just to smother this truth from each 

other, 
Yet still they're all cooks in their turn. 

Your " prime bang up" dandies, who cut a great 

dash, 
iTiey're cooks in a bustle to settle their hash ; 
They first get in debt, then to Fiance they retire, 
There find they've left all the fat in the fire. 
They gamble to smother this truth from each other, 
Yet still they're all cooks in their turn. 

You, too, my good friends, are all cooks, that I 

swear, 
You're come here to peep at our choice bill of fare ; 
Vauxhall's a large kitchen, where good things are 

placed, 
And we're happy cooks when we hit off your taste ; 



However we smother this truth from each other, 
Yet each one's a cook in his turn. 

The proprietors, too, are all cooks without sham, 

Supplying most delicate slices of ham ; 

Boiled beef and roast fowls most delicious to 

munch, 
With porter, port-wine, sherry, champaigne,- and 

punch. 
Thus you see, though they smother the truth frrai 

each other, 
They're all of them cooks in their turn. 

The steam of the kitchen, some people wifi, say. 
The appetite frequently takes quite away ; 
That is not my case, to I'm sure you'll permit 
I cut short my song, just to take a small bit ; 
For spite of all smother of truth from each other, 
We all are but cooks in our turn. 

As a dutiful cook, 'tis but right you should know, 
My wife's just arriv'd, and is somewhere below ; 
Iler temper's so hot, that I'm always in fear. 
So mum, not a word that I've been singing here : 
And, as you permit, a few moments 111 quit, 
But, to please you, I'll quickly return. 
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WHEN I'M DEAD. 

(Beazley.) 

WHEN I'm dead, on my tombstone I hope (hey 
will say, 
Here lies an old fellow, the foe of all care ; 
With the juice of the grape he would moisten his 
clay, 
And, wherever he went, frolic followed him 
there ! 
With the young he would laugh, 
With the old he would quaff, 
And banish afar all traces of sorrow. 
Old Jerome would say — 
" Though the sun sinks to-day, 
It is certain to rise up as gaily to-morrow." 

Though the snows of old age might whiten his 
brow, 
It was never by gloom a moment o'ercast ; 
His age, like the sunset which gleams on us now, 
Chas'd away with its brightness the clouds to 
the last. 

With the young, &c. 



THE MILL ; anglice, A FIGHT. 

Air—" Calais-Pochet," 

Lords! how bright to-day, up before light to- 
day, 
Where is the fight to-day? — Down at the Hurst. 
Drags from Westminster, prads in their best mix- 
ture, 
All were now dressed in their best or their 
worst — 
Down the road — merry load— 
Kingston-hill — weary load — 
Moulsey ! — full ferry load — not a foot still ; 
Crowds to see duty done — which is the beauty 
one ?— 
Ill bet you two to one, down at the mill. 

SPOKEN/] ' Who's for Moselee? who's for the 
mill ?' * How much will you take to conduct me 
and my wife down to the scratch V ' Ninepence, 
come, jump up.' ' Here, your honour, going 
down?' ' How much?' ' A hog a-piece.' ' Yoq 
lie, its only thruppence.' * What do you mean by 
giving me the lie? I'll have satisfaction.' ' Yoq 
lie. f didn't give you the lie.' ' Here, Harlekit 
Billy, pull up and put his nose to the corn for 
trifle of time, and we'll damp our mugs a bit. 
' I say, saucy Ned, your linchpin's out? * Veil, 
never mind, its used to it, it von't come off— seven 
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in a tax-cart von*t spill easy.' ' I say, who's that 
in the swell tilbury and lily benjamin V ' Vy , that's 
Lord Wicount Squinneynat.' ' Ah, Caleb, how 
do — whatll you take?' ' Don't care, any thing 
wet — a drop o' heavy brown, with a dash o' liqht 
Hue in't.' ' Ah, Mr. Isaacs, how are you? — 
going down the road, ay — how do you bet your 
blunt?' ' Vy, I'm six to four on the dead man.' 
' Why, I'm all for doughey myself.' ' Vat, de 
baker V ' Yes, I'm down upon the master of the 
rolls.' ' I saw doughty this morning.' ' Yell, 
how vas he?' ' O, as merry as a grig upon a grid- 
iron/ ' Here's five to four on the Nonpareil.' 
' There go the four-in-hand swells, there's a con- 
sarn — blow my smock-frock, if ever I seed such a 
set-out — twig the crawlers, two tumblers, a puffer, 
and a blinker — three of 'em stands still while he 
whips the fourth — veil, if I driv four, I vould have 
good'uns.' ' Why, mv costermonger, you're tool- 
ing a rum'un yourself. * Yes, a rum un to look 
at, but a good'un to go.' ' Ah, yon never has 
no cattle — you never gives no price, you don't — 
why don't you do as I does, go to Smithfield and 
give five-and-jbrty shillings, and have a good'un 
at once.' ' Come up, and so 
Push along, dash along, merrily chat along, 
As we all trot along, down to the Hurst. 

Ropes are now tight'ning, eyes are now bright'ning, 

No fudge or fnght'ning— 4ook at the men — 
Baker shows clever now — all's in a fever now — 
Up goes the beaver now — answered again — 
Pushing now-H3crambling now — 
Not a nag ambling now— 1 
Prigs' fingers rambling now — all are awake — 
Jew lads are dealing now — all are ring feeling 
now — 
Fighters are peeling, with fifty's the stake. 

Spoken.] ' Sit down, will you ? if people in 
the front won't sit down, people behind can't see 
— down there, will you r 'I can't.' ' You'd 
better say you won't.' * Veil, then, I von't.' 
' Ay, you're a spoon and a half good weight, you 
are.' ' Sit down, you with the lily togs, will you ?' 

* Hit him on his hat with your numberreller — lay 
down, will you?' * Vhat, Mr. James Timkins, 
with his new white coat on in the mud ! no, squeege 
me if I do.' ' They're at it, they're coming 
to the scratch — the castors are up*' ' Look in 
good order.' ' Yes, they're peeling — they buff it 
well.' ' Yes.' ' They're at it already.' ' Ten to 
four on doughey, and put it into the hands of this 
gentleman without a coat.' ' Wholl keep time ?' 

* I will — no I can't.' ' What, don't your watch 
go?' ' It's gone, sir.' ' You should always bring 
a stop-watch when you come to a fight.' ' Some 
person has deprived me of my East-Indian 
silk handkerchief.' ' What, have you lost your 
sneesur? I say, Bill, here's a poor creetur lost his 
Bandanna tome.' ' Sarves him right j I nioir brings 
none, whereby I nivir loses none.' ' The baker 
thinks veil of himself.' ' Pretty stop that !' ' That's 
a sweet hit !' ' He's queered his optics — floored him 
right down upon his crupper-tone— there's a tickler 
on the proboscis! — there s a wap on his tater trap— 
he maae his box o' dominos chatter.' * Baker 
shows first claret and a graper — he's taking mea- 
sure of his eyes for a suit of mourning — there's 
another visit to the wittualling office.' ' Bravo ! 
doughey his sarving him out till he's piping like a 
frog in convulsions/ * Stop, my kiddy, not so 
f act —your master of the rolls has got his head into 
cJ u mce ry/ So 

Push along, dash along, &c 

Muling is ending now — seconds are lending now — 
Eagerly brandy their spirits to cheer — 

Finishing, punishing, makes the stake-money shine 
Sure its astonishing some that are here — 



Turn about — early out- 
Pockets cleaned — fairly out— 
Flats turning sulky now. clean'd of their cash — 
Crowds now returning, half the fancy's in 
mourning- - 
Raws are all learning now, news from the flash. 

Spoken.] * Well, how did you like it? pretty 
fight, warn t it? not much claret spilt — should 
liked to have seen a little more claret spilt. 
' Pretty well, I think, for moderate takers.' ' Ay, 
but the baker's a glutton you know.' ' Neat fib- 
bing in the fourth round.' ' Yes ; I shouldn't like 
such a wisit to my bone-shop.' ' Black George, 
here's room on the shafts.' ' Get down — han't 
eight enough for a pony.' ' Ah! Pat, how are 
you ?' ' How do, my honey?' ' Did you win your 
blunt?' ' O you may say that.' ' Pretty blow of 
your countryman's in the third round !' 'Oh, it 
was an elegant fight, by my soul ! it was an illus- 
trious fight — faith! I thought he would have 
knocked doughey* s breath into the middle of next 
week ; it was like a kick from a coach-horse.' 
' Pray, sir, can you tell me which has won the 
victory V * Why, sir, they was both so wapped, I 
couldn't tell which had the wictory; but I believe 
the dead man's beat.' ' What's one killed?' * No, 
sir, but that's always the way with haggrawating 
Sam — the dead man means the baker, sir.' * Welf, 
Mr. Steady, how did you like it ?' * Why, sir, I 
can only say, this is the first time I ever witnessed 
an assemblage of this sort, and I will take care it 
shall be the last — I have been exceedingly disap- 
pointed, not to say disgusted — my person has ex- 
perienced extreme inconvenience from the weather, 
my stomach has been much deranged at the horri- 
ble exhibition, and I have been clandestinely de- 
prived of my property by some adept at irregular 
appropriation. 'I'd thank some gentleman to 
put that into English for me.' ' Why, sir, the 
conveyancers have been busy.' 'I'm as much in 
the dark now as ever.' ' w hy then, sir, I'll ex- 
plain it to you; he means, there's been a rum 
squeedge at the spell, the conveyancers have been at 
work at the scratch, the prigs have been dipping 
their mauleys into that sweWs gropus, nimmed his 
bird's-eye wipe, his gold ticker, three one-pound 
screens, two neds, and his reader; but the beaks 
have sent their traps arter 'em, and if they're 
cotched, they'll show 'em the fall of the leaf 
at Tuck-up-Fair, or send 'em aboard the Floating 
Academy at Woolwich.' ' Well, by way of expla- 
nation, that certainly is the plainest thing I ever 
heard.' ' Well, I declare I never won't come no 
more ; I wouldn't tell my wife of it on no account ; 
its the most horridest — sanguinashionest — sight 1 
ever seed — I am told one gentleman swallowed his 
teeth.' ' I can tell you worser than that, sir! 
there was one gentleman had his eye knocked into 
his ear ; I saw it peeping out.' ' Well, Mr. Down- 
right, what do you say to it ?' ' Why, sir, I think 
in some measure, to keep up the national spirit in 
the lower orders of society, it may be tolerated ; 
but when we see characters of the highest order 
that might be better employed with their equals, 
hand in hand with the lowest of the low, and 
making friends of gamblers, ruffians, and black 
legs, I deplore that total want of feeling, and blush 
for the morals of the age we live in. ' Indeed, 
why tjien 

Push along, dash along, &c.' 
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THE PRESUMPTUOUS FLY. 
(Gent.) 
Come away, come away, little fly, 

Don't disturb the sweet calm of love's rest 
If you do, I protest you shall die, 
And your tomb be that beautiful breast. 
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Don't tickle the girl in her sleep. 
Don't cause so much beauty to sigh ; 

If she frown, half the graces will weep, 
If she weep, half the graces will die. 

Come away, &c. 

Vow she wakes ! steal a kiss, and- be gone *, 

Life is precious, away, little fly ! 
Should your rudeness provoke her to scorn, 

You'll meet death from the glance of her eye. 
VTere I asked by fair Chloe to say 

How I felt as the flutterer I chid ? 
. should own, as I drove it away, 

I wished to be there in its stead. 

Come away, &c» 



FLY FROM THE WORLD, O BESSY! 

(T. Moore.) 

FLY from the world, O Bessy! to me ; 

Thoult never find any sincerer ; 
I'll give up the world, O Bessy ! for thee : 

I can never meet any that's dearer ! 
Then tell me no more, with a tear and a sigh, 
. That our loves will be censur'd by many ; 
All, all have their follies, and who will deny 

That ours is the sweetest of any ? 

When your lip hath met mine in abandonment 
sweet, 

Have we felt as if heaven forbid it ? 
Have we felt as if heaven denied them to meet, 

Ah, no ! 'twas heaven that did it ! 
So innocent, love, is the pleasure we sip, 

So little of Kuilt is there in it, 
That I wish all my errors were lodged on your lip, 

And I'd kiss them away in a minute. 

Then come to your lover, oh ! fly to his shed, 

From a world which I know thou despisest ; 
And slumber will hover as light on thy bed, 

As e'er on the couch of the wisest ! 
And when o'er our pillow the tempest is driven, 

And thou, pretty innocent, fearest, 
HI tell thee — " It is not the chiding of heaven, 

'Tis only our lullaby, dearest ! " 

And, oh! when we lie on our death-bed, my love, 

Looking back on the scene of our errors, 
A sigh from my Bessy shall plead them above, 

And Death be disarmed of his terrors ! 
And each to the other embracing will say, 

" Farewell ! let us hope we're forgiv'n ! " 
Thy last fading glance snail illumine the way, 

And a kiss be our passport to heaven ! 



HE THAT WILL NOT MERRY BE. 

He that will not merry merry be, 

With a generous bowl and a toast, 
May he in Bridewell be shut up, 

And fast bound to a post : 
Let him be merry merry there, 

And well be merry merry here ; 
For who can know, where we shall go 

To be merry another year ? 

He that will not merry merry be, 
And take his glass in course, 

May he be obliged to drink small beer, 
Ne'er a penny in his purse : 

Let him be merry, &c. 

He that will not merry merry be, 
With a company of jolly boys, 

May he be plagued with a scoldirg wife, 
To confound him with her noise : 
Let ]kUn be merry, &c. 



He that will not merry merry be* 
With his mistress in his bed ; 

Let him be buried in the church-yard, 
And me be put in his stead. 

Let him be merry, &c. 



BANISH EVERY FEAR. 
(Translated, by W. M'Gregnr Legan, from Weber. 

Let not sorrow dare to borrow 

Pleasure from the happy bride ; 
She in duty should her beauty 
Show in all her richest pride : 
Nuns by cloisters bounded, 
Are by grief surrounded ; 
For young Love ne'er ventures there. 
But thy bridemaids wreaths will bring thee, 
Bridal songs they'll come and sing thee ; 
Come, men, banish every fear. 



THE VILLAGE MAID. 

(Cross.) 

When I quitted the cot, that stands alene on the 
moor, 

Round the which playM the breezes of health, 
Twas to gain fair Anna, the nymph I adore, 

Abroad a snug portion of wealth. 
I told the sweet girl, when preparing to part. 

Of my constancy ne'er be afraid ; 
Though distant, your image will dwell in my heart, 

For there reigns my sweet village maid. 

Fortune's prosperous gales had now -wafted me 
back, 

And I hasted my Anna to meet ; 
While fancy portray'd, as I follow'd the track, 

With what joy I my Anna should greet : 
How her bright eyes would sparkle, approaching 
to view, 

When of presents my store I'd display : 
And touching her lips, whisper'd these are for you. 

Yes, all for my sweet village maid. 

I trudg'd, smiling thus, with gay pleasure my 
guide, 

When a shriek my steps onward did urge, 
I flew to the spot, saw, drove down by the tide, 

An angel embrae'd by the surge ; 
I dash'd through the stream, brought her safe to 
the shore, 

On the bank where she gently was laid, 
Reviving, I saw the dear girl I adore, 

Ah, me ! 'twas my sweet village maid. 



A CHAPTER ON ANCESTORS. 

Some brae of their ancestors, bide there a wee. 
And I'll show of my pedigree such a fine tree ; 
It bears bonny apples, so haud aw your gabs 
If you here and there find grafted on it some crabs ; 
On its branches I've hung all my fathers of yore, 
Though one or two of 'em were hang'd long before. 

SPOKEN.] My dad was an agriculturist, and 
mended ' hedges and ditches for the good of 
the nation ; my grandfather was a botanist, and 
sold Scotch cail and cabbages ; he married one of 
the co-heiresses of Sawney Splinter, the timber 
merchant, who dealt in matches and skewers. 

But to brag of our ancestors sure is a joke, 
Since an acorn, though trifling, gives birth to an 
oak! 

Here*B a soldier who bluster'd in peace, but., ifegs, 
In war trusted less to his arms than his legs ; 
Here's a famous musician for baubees wha playM, 
And an' author who wrote books which noboty 
read ; 
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Here's one who was said to possess second sight, 
The truth is, he drank, and saw doable at night. 

SPOKEN.] Here's a lawyer, who reconciled his 
clients, to save them the expense of a law-suit, 
and a doctor who never kill'd a patient — because 
be never had one. Here's a coboler who was a 
good soul, and a tailor that was fond of goose, 
but didn't like cabbage ; he was the son of a 
'choolmaster without scholars, who sprung from 
a scholar who chopped logic and fire- wood at the 
same time. 

But of our forefathers why make such a fuss ? 
There's none of 'em trouble their heads about us. 

'Mong the females, here's Catharine Clack, a great 

scold, 
Who was famous for shell-work, for oysters she 

sold ; 
Here's one who was noted for painting — her cheeks, 
And gentility that very plainly bespeaks ; 
Three ladies' own maids, and what rank will 

afford, 
A poor fifteenth coz to a very poor lord. 

SPOKEN.] Here's an old maid, who being re- 
puted a witch, to avoid being tried, brushed off 
on a besom. Here's a lady who was always talk- 
ing, but as people who talk a great deal generally 
talk nonsense, she never opened her mouth but 
she put her foot in it. Who the founder of our 
family was is a secret I cannot unravel ; it was 
somebody no doubt, and therefore every body must 
allow, whatever any body may say, that I sprung 
from somebody, though nobody Knows who. 

Then of family honours why open your throats, 
Though we've no coats of arms, if we've arms to 
our coats 1 
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GIN YE MEET A BONNIE LASSIE. 
(Burns.) 

GIN ye meet a bonnie lassie, 

Gie her a kiss and let her gae, 
But if ye meet a dirty hussy, 

Fy gar rub her o'er with strae. 

Be sure ye dinna quat the grip 
Of ilka joy, when ye are young, 

Before old age your vitals nip, 
And lay you twa-fold o'er a rung. 

Sweet youth a blythe and heartsome time J 
Then, lads and lasses, while 'tis May, 

Gae pow the gpwan in its prime, 
Before it wither and .decay. 

Watch the soft minutes of delight, 

When Jenny speaks beneath her breath, 

And kisses laying a' the wyte 
On you, as if she kep ony sketh. 

" Haith, ye're ill bred!" she'll smiling say ; 

" YeTl worry me, ye greedy rook." 
Syne from you shell rin away, 

And hide hersell in some dark nook. 

Her laugh will lead you to the place 
Where lies the happiness ye want, 

And plainly tell ye to your iace, 
Nineteen na says are half a grant. 

Now to her heaving bosom cling, 

And sweetly toolie for a kiss ; 
Frae her fair finger whoop a ring, 

As taiken of a future bliss. 

These benisons, I'm very sure, 
Are of the gods' indulgent grant ; 

Then surely, carles, whisht, forbear, 
To plague us with your whining cant 



THE TROUBADOUR. 
(Walter Scott.) 

Glowing with love, on fire for fam», 

A Troubadour, that hated sorrow. 
Beneath his lady's window came, 

And thus he sung his last good -morrow : 
' My arm is in my country's right, 

My heart is in my true love's bower * 
Gaily for love and fame to fight 

Befits the gallant Troubadour.' 

And while he march'd, with helm on h* id 

And harp in hand, the descant rung; 
As faithful to his favourite maid, 

The minstrel's burden still he sung : 
' My arm it is my country's right, 

My heart is in my lady's bower ; 
Resolved for love and fame to fight, 

I come, a gallant Troubadour.' 

E'en when the battle's roar was deep, 

With dauntless heart he hew'd his ay, 
'Mid splintering lance and falchion's swerp, 

And still was heard his warrior lay : 
' My life it is my country's right, 

My heart is in my lady's bower ; 
For love to die, for fame to fight, 

Becomes the valiant Troubadour.' 

Alas ! upon the bloody field, 

He fell beneath the foeman's glaive ; 
But still reclining on his shield, 

Expiring, sung the exulting stave : 
' lay life it is my country's right, 

My heart is in my lady's bower : 
For love and fame to fall in fight 

Becomes the valiant Troubadour.' 



IRISH DRINKING SONG. 

(Dibdin.) 

OF the ancients its speaking, my soul, you'd U 
after, 
That they never got how came you so? 
Would you seriously make the good folks die with 
laughter f 
To be sure, their dogs' tricks we don't know. 
With your smalilow nonsense, and all your 
queer boddery, 
Since whisky's a liquor divine, 
To be sure, the old ancients, as well as the 
moderns, 
Did not love a sly sup of good wine. 

Alexander the Great at his banquets who drank 
hard. 
When he no more worlds could subdue, 
Shed tears to be sure, but 'twas tears of the tankard, 
To refresh him, and pray would not you? 

With your smalilow, &c. 

Then that other old fellow, they call Aristotle, 

Such a devil of a tippler was he, 
That one night, having taken too much of his bottle, 

The thief staggered into the sea. 

With your smalilow, &c. 

They made what they call of their wine a libation, 

Which as all authority quotes, 
They threw on the ground — musha, what bother- 
ation, 
To be sure, 'twas not thrown down their throats. 

With your smalilow, &c. 

I HAVE A SILENT SORROW HERE. 
(R. B. Sheridan.) 

I HAVE a silent sorrow here, 

A grief I'll ne'er impart ; 
It breathes no sigh, it sheds no fear. 

But it consumes my heart. 
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This cherish'd woe, this lov'd despair, 

My lot for ever be ; 
So, my soul's lord, the pangs I bear 

Be never known by thee. 

And when pale characters of death 

Shall mark this alter'd cheek ; 
When my poor wasted trembling breath 

My life's last hope would speak, 
I shall not raise my eyes to Heaven, 

Nor mercy ask for me ; 
My soul despairs to be forgiven, 

Unpardon d, love, by thee. 



THE HUMOURS OF DUNMOW. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

At Dunmow there's a flitch of bacon, 

Where married folks appear 
To claim it, when the oath they've taken, 

That for a day and year 
They never wished themselves unwed, 
Nor cross word to each other said. 

Spoken.] 'John Lump and his spouse Dorothy 
claimed it.' ' Can you swear to the conditions V 
said the steward. * Ees, ees, sir/ said John. — 
' Yes, your worship,* said Dorothy. — ' You never 
quarrel V — ' Noa, noa, for my part/ said John, ' I 
never gives nobody a cross word, not I / * But your 
wife V ' Why shoo does come out wi' her nouns 
now and then, to be sure/ ' Nouns . John, what 
do you mean by nouns V * Only a little smooth 
swearing/ ' Don't you swear at her V * Never, 
but when she provokes me to't/ ' Then you do 
quarrel,' said the steward, ' and perhaps you have 
wished to, be parted ?' ' Quarrel, said John, ' why 
what a fooil you mun be to call a little bit o' snap- 
dragon, quarrelling ; and as for parting, does any 
man in his senses wish to part with a good gooise 
because shoo clacks a bit ?' 

* Good folks,' cried the steward, ' you're quite 
mistaken, 

So as you came go, 

For you nevejr, no, no, 
Shall gammon me out of the flitch of bacon/ 

To Dunmow next went Shadrach Lyon, 

And Rachael, his dear bride ; 
For they the bacon had an eye on, 
To them the steward cried, 
' You're come to take the flitch, I guess/ 
Says Shadrach, « Sir, I can't take less/ 

Spoken.] ' And I hope, sir, dat is de best, for 
I warranted it to my Customer, when I sould it to 
him/ ' What! sold the bacon before you was 
sure of it?' ' Always take care of de main chance, 
ma tear/ ' But how do you manage to live without 
quarrelling?' ' By never falling out/ ' Can you 
swear that you never had a cross word for a year 
and a day V ' Yes, ma tear, for I have been in 
de country, and haven't seen Rachael for more as 
dat time. ' That evasion won't do, so I shall not 
give you the bacon/ ' Veil, ma tear, what do 
you ax for it? I came here to do business, and 
shouldn't like to go away empty-handed/ ' 1 ask 
the term of the oath/ ' Den, ma tear, your bacon 
will hang till it's rusty, and you'll be glad to send 
for me to take it off your hands at ma own price/ 
' Good folks/ cried the steward, &c. 

To Dunmow went another couple, 

Pat Byrne and Judy Flinn ; 
And there they thought, so smooth and supple, 
To take the steward in. 

Says Pat, * You see, as pea-time's near, 
We're come, sir, for the bacon here/ 



Spoken.] ' You must take your oath/ said the 
steward, ' that you have never wished yourselves 
unmarried, nor had a cross word for a year and a 
day/ * Take an oath/ said Pat ; ' wouldn't a 
gentleman's honour do for you ?' ' No, you must 
swear on the book/ ' Couldn't I swear on the 
bacon ?' says Pat ; ' as to cross words, sure and its 
more than she dare give me, as she knows by the 
bating she got last week in remembrance of it j and 
as for wishing ourselves unmarried, sure we've no 
call to it ; for didn't I buy her second-hand, and 
by the same token give three shillings for her 
six months ago ? I 've had her six months, and 
she's had me six months, dat makes a year, and 
to-day's the day we've come for the bacon, and 
dat's a year and a day, and dat's enough for you \ 
so hand us over the half of the hog's waistcoat 
that hangs dere, and don't keep gentlefolks wait- 
ing/ 

' Good folks,' cried the steward, &c. 



HEAVING THE LEAD. 

(Pearce.) 

FOR England, when, with fav'ring gale, 
Our gallant ship up channel steer d, 

And scudding under easy sail, 
The high blue western land appear'd, 

To heave the lead the seaman sprung, 

And to the pilot cheerly sung, 
" By the deep— Nine !** 

And bearing up to gain the port, 
Some well-known object kept in view— 

An abbey-tow'r, a harbour-fort, 
Or beacon, to the vessel true ; 

While oft the lead the seaman flung, 

And to the pilot cheerly sung, 
" By the mark— Seven !" 

And as the much-lov'd shore we near, 
With transport we behold the roof 

Where dwelt a friend or partner dear, 
Of faith and love a matchless proof ! 

The lead once more the seaman flung, 

And to the watchful pilot sung, 
" Quarter leu— Five !" 

Now to her birth the ship draws nigh. 
With slacken'd sail she feels the tide ; 

" Stand clear the cable !" is the cry— 
The anchor's gone, we safely ride. 

The watch is set, and through the night, 

We hear the seaman with delight, 
Proclaim— "All's Weil. ' 



FRIEND OF MY SOUL. 

(T. Moore.) 

Friend of my soul, this goblet sip, 

Twill chase the pensive tear ; 
Ti8 not so sweet as woman's lip, 
But, oh \ 'tis more sincere, 

Like her delusive beam 
Twill steal away thy mind ; 
But, like affection's dream, 
It leaves no sting behind. 

Come, twine the wreath, thy brows to shade, 

These flowers were culled at noon ; 
Like woman's love, the rose will fade, 
But, ah ! not half so soon ! 

But, though the flower's decayed. 
Its fragrance is not o'er ; 
But once when love's betrayed, 
The heart can bloom no more. 
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THE OLD COMMODORE. 

Under gingerbread hatches ashore ; 

What a d d bad job that this batter'd ■ 

Can't be rigged out for sea once more. 
But the puppies, as they pais. 
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THE GYPSEY'S HOME. 
(Gent.) 

We who the wide world make our home: 
The barren heath onr cheerfol bed ; 

But merrily, O! merrily, O'. 
Through the world of care we go. 
Love, that a palace left in tears. 

Flew to our houseless feast of mirth : 
For here, unfettered, beauty chee: 

Then merrily, O! . 

A PLAGUE UPON PARSONS AND 
PREACHERS. 

A PLAQUE urjon parsons and preachers. 

For what, in 'od's name, can they teach us. 

There UbotUtdeiln, IbeEeveT' 

If ourcrimes, too, make nobody grieve , 
Why wo never need grieve for our crimes. 
Then drink away, drown care and sorrow, 
Let your eyes and your glasses be bright. 
We alf may Se buried to-morrow, "^ 

So let us be happy to-night. 
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While her heart beats with rapture withi 
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Can tnat shrine, which I hury my woes in, 
Be the font ot the 'semblance of sin ? 

While I doat on the glances of Nancy, 
No rules or logic I prize ; 

If 'tis wisdom to reign in my fancy, 
I fancy I ne'er shall be wise. 

Then drink away, &c. 

If 'tis crime to communicate pleasure, 

Or shocking to propagate bliss, 
Then we've all of us sinned without measure, 

For we all have been guilty of this. 
But while those we love warmly love us, 

Sectarians may stay their debates, 
We feel there's a heaven above us, 

And trust to its mercy our fates. 

Then drink away, &c. 



THE SOLDIER TIRED. 

(Arne.) 

THE soldier tired of war's alarms, 
Forswears the clang of hostile arms, 

And scorns the spear and shield j 
But if the brazen trumpet sound, 
He burns with conquest to be crowned, 

And dares again the field. 



THE PARENT OAK. 

(Arnold.) 

THE parent oak his stately head 

Majestic in the forest rears ; 
Lord of the woods, his branches spread, 

Proud monarch of a thousand years. 

Secure beneath his sheltering form, 
The tender saplings round are cast ; 

For them he braves the summer storm, 
For them defies the wintry blast. 

And now in turn the debt they pay, 
And guard him from the tempests rage ; 

And, as his hoary arms decay, 
Surround and prop his falling age. 



J WILL WATCH, THE BOLD SMUGGLER. 

(Cory.) 

'TWAS one morn when the wind from the north- 
ward olev keenly, 
While sullenly roared the big waves of the main, 
A famed smuggler, Will Watch, kissed his Sue, 
then, serenely 
Took helm, and to sea boldly steered out again. 

Will had promised his Sue that this trip, if well 
ended, 
Should coil up his hopes, and he'd anchor on 
shore; 
When his pockets were lined, why his life should 
be mended, 
The laws he had broken, he'd never break more. 

His sea-boat was trim, made her port, took her 
lading, 
Then Willstood for home, reached her offing, and 
cried, 
This night, if I've luck, furls the sails of my 
trading, 
In dock I can lay, serve a friend, too, beside. 

Will lay-to till the night came on darksome and 
dreary, 

To crowd ev*ry sail then he piped up each hand j 
But a signal soon spied, 'twas a prospect uncheery , 

A signal that warned him to bear from the land. 



The Philistines are out, cries Will, well, take nc 
heed on't, 
Attacked, who's the man that will flinch from 
his gun ; 
Should my head be blown off, I shall ne'er fee. 
the need on't, 
We'll fight while we can, when we can't, boya 
we'll run. 

Through the haze of the night, a bright, flash now 
appearing, 
Oh ! no ! cries Will Watch, the Philistines beai 
down, 
Bear-a-hand, my tight lads, e'er we think about 
sheermg, 
One broadside pour in, should we swim, boys, 
or drown. 

But should I be popp'd off, you, my mates, left be- 
hind me, 
Regard my last words, see 'em kindly obeyed, 
Let no stone mark the spot, and, my friends, do 
you mind me, 
Near the beach is the grave where Will Watch 
would be laid. 

Poor Will's yarn was spun out — for a bullet next 
minute 
Laid him low on the deck, and he never spoke 
more ; 
His bold crew fought the brig while a shot remained 
in it, 
Then sheered — and Will's hulk to his Susan they 
bore. 

In the dead of the night his last wish was com- 
plied with, 
To few known his grave, and to few known his 
end, 
He was borne to the earth by the crew that he died 
with, 
He'd the tears of his Susan, the prayers of each 
friend ; 

Near his grave dash the billows, the winds loudly 
bellow, 
Yon ash struck with lightning points out the cold 
bed 
Where Will Watch, the bold smuggler, that famed 
lawless fellow, 
Once feared, now forgot, sleeps in peace with 
the dead. 



BUNDLE OF LATIN PROVERBS. 

Attend all, I pray, to the words I've to say. 

In tablet of mem'ry insert 'em ; 
Rich wines do us raise to the honour of bays, 

Quern non fecere disertum. 

Tol de rol, &o 

Of all the brisk juice the gods can produce, 

Good claret preferred is before 'em, 
Tis claret that straight happy mortals create, 

Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum. 

Tol de rol , &c 

We abandon all ale, and beer that is stale, 

Rosa solis, and damnable hum; 
But sparkling bright red shall raise up it's head 

Above omne quod exit in urn, 

Tol de rol, &c 

This, this is the wine, which in former time 
Each wise one, of men they call magi, 

Was wont to carouse in a chaplet of boughs, 
Recubans sub tegminefagi. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Let the hop be their %ane, let the rope be their 
shame, 
Let the gout and the cholic still pine 'em, 
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That offer to shrink in taking cheir drink, 
Seu Gr cecum site LcUimtm, 

Tol de rol. &c. 

Let the glass fly about till the bottle is out, 
Let each do to each as he's done to, 

A vaunt those that hug th' abominable jug 
Amongst us heterodita sunto. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

There's no such disease as he that doth please 
His palate with beer, for beer for to shame us ; 

lis claret that brings Madam Fancy her wings, 
And says musa majora canamus. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Art thou weak, art thou lame, dost thou sigh 
after fame, 
Call for wrie and thou quickly shall have it ; 
It will make the lame rise, it will make the fool wise, 
Ctti vim natura negcvoit. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

The more wine in my brain, the more merry my vein, 
And this to me wisdom and bliss is ; 

For him that's too wise I greatly despise, 
Mecwn confertur Ulysses ! 

Tol de rol, &c. 



MARY, I BELIEVED THEE TRUE. 

Air—" GaUa Water."— (T. Moore.) 

Mary, I believed thee true, 

And I was blest in thus believing ; 
But now I mourn that e'er I knew 

A girl so fair and so deceiving. 
Few have ever loved like me ; 

Oh ! I have loved thee too sincerely ! 
And few have e'er deceived like thee, 

Alas ! deceived me too severely. 

Fare thee well! yet think awhile 

On one whose bosom bleeds to doubt thee ; 
Who now would rather trust that smile, 

And die with thee than live without thee. 
Fare thee well! I'll think on thee, 

Thou leav'st me many a bitter token ; 
For see, distracting woman, see 

My peace is gone, my heart is broken. 



QUITE POLITELY. 

WHEN first in Lunnun I arrivM, 

On a visit, on a visit, 
When first in Lunnun I arriv'd, 

'Midst heavy rain and thunder, 
There I espy'd a lass in green, 
The bonniest lass that eyes e'er seen ; 
I'd often heard of beauty's queen, 
Thinks I, by gum, I've found her. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

She stood stock still, I did the same, 

Gazing on her, gazing on her, 
She stood stock still, I did the same, 

We both looked mighty simple ; 
Her cheeks were like the blushing rose, 
Which on the hedge neglected blows, 
Her eyes were black as any sloes, 
And nigh her mouth a dimple. 

Tol de rol, &c. 
Madam, says I, and made a bow, 

Scraping to her, scraping to her, 
Madam, says I, and made a bow, J 

I quite forgot the weather ; / 

If you will me permission give, 
I'll see you home, where'er you live, 
With that she took me by the sleeve, 
And off we trudg'd together. 

Tol de rol, &c. 






A pratty wild-goose-chase we had, 

Up and down, sirs, in and out, sirs 
A pratty wild-goose-chase we had, 
The cobbled stones so gall'd me ; 
At length we came unto a door, 
Where twenty lasses, aye, or more, 
Came out to have a bit galore, 
At bumpkin, as they call'd me. 

Tol de rol, &c 

Walk in, kind sir, says she to me. 

Quite politely, quite politely, 
Walk in, kind sir, says she to me, 

Poor lad, they cried, he's undone 
Walk in, kind sir, — not so, says I, 
For I've got other fish to fry ; 
I've seen you home, so now good bye, 
I'ze Yorkshire, though in Lunnun. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

My pockets soon I rummagM o'er, 

Cautious ever, cautious ever, 
My pockets soon I rummag'd o'er, 
W he?" I a diamond ring found ; 
For I had this precaution u>ok, 
To stick in each a small fish-hook, 
In groping for my pocket-book. 
The hook it stript her finger. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Three weeks I've been in Lunnun town, 

Living idle, living idle, 
Three weeks I've been in Lunnun town, 

Tis time to strike to work, sure ; 
I sold the ring, and got the brass, 
I did not play the silly ass, 
It will do to toast the Lunnun lass, 
When I get back to Yorkshire. 

Tol de rol, &c. 



THE COUNTRY CLUB. 

(Dibdin.) 

Now we're all met here together, 
In spite of wind and weather, 

To moisten well our clay ; 
Before we think of jogging, 
Let's take a cheerful nogging ; 

Where's the waiter ? — ring away !— 
Where's the glees and the catches, 
The tobacco-pipes^tnd matches, 

And plenty of brown stout? 
Yet the glasses ere we start 'em, 
Let's proceed, secundem artem, 

Let the clerk all the names read out. 

# Spoken.] Gentlemen of the Quizzical Society, 
please to answer to your names. — Farmer Scrog- 
gins ? Why I be here. — Doctor Horseleach? Here. 
— Parson Paunch? Here. — Taylor Tit? Here.— 
{So he goes on for about twenty,) At last— you're 
here — are you all assembled? All, all, all, all. 

So, here's to you, Mr. Wiggins, 
Here's to you, Master Higgins, 
So put the beer about. 

Come, tell us what the news is, 
Who wins and who loses, 

Of the times, what do people say ? 
Hard, hard the landlord racks us, 
Then we've such a load of taxes ; 

Indeed ! well, and how goes the hay ? 
Why, now there's Mr. Wiseman, 
He tells the exciseman 

The cause of all this pother and rout — 
Order ! order and sobriety 
Are the rules of this society, 

Let the secretary read them out. 

SPOKEN. "J Every member of this society thai 
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spills his 1 liquor in his neighbour's pocket shall for- 
feit 2d, — Every member of this society that singes 
his neighbour's wig with his pipe shall forfeit 2d, — 
Every member of this society that refuses to laugh 
at a good joke shall forfeit 2d. — Every member of 
this society who reproaches his neighbour with 
coming to distress by unavoidable misfortunes 
shall forfeit 2d, — Mr. President, I move that this 
forfeit be a shilling. And I second the motion. 
Are you all agreed 7 I am, unanimously. — A no- 
ble resolution. — D'ye think so ? 

Why, then, here's to you, &c. 

And now the potent liquor 
Not even spares the vicar, 

But to all their noddles mounts ; 
While among this set of queerers, 
All talkers and no hearers, 

Each his favourite tale recounts : 
The soldier talks of battle, 
The grazier sells his cattle, 

Conversation to provoke ; 
Till the juice of the barrel 
Begets some curious quarrel, 

While the company's lost in smoke. 

SPOKEN.] Upon my soul, neighbour, I had no 
hand in the deatn of your wife ; it was all in the 
way of business. Nay, but doctor, 'twere a cursed 
unneighbourly thing of you ; not that the woman 
were any sitch great things, but to put a body to 
sitch an expense. — Why, you don't tell me so! 
killed fifteen with your own hand ? Fifteen, by my 
laurels ! D'ye hear that, butcher ? Hear it, yes j 
but I'll lay y im what he dares, he has not killed so 
many as I have by hundreds. Powder my whis- 
kers, says the barber. Come, come, gentlemen, 
says the bellows-maker, no breezes. Let me ex- 
hort you to temperance, says the parson. Amen, 
says the clerk. That's right, says the undertaker, 
let us bury all animosities. That's what I like, 
says the fiddler, I like to see harmony restored. 
D ye, though?— -you like to see harmony restored! 
Why, then, here's to you, &c. 



LOVE AND WHISKY. 

Love and whisky both 

Rejoice an honest fellow ; 
Unripe joys of life, 

Love and whisky mellow. 
Both the head and heart 

Set in palpitation ; 
From both I've often found 

A mighty sweet sensation. 

Love and whisky's joys 

Let us gaily 'twist 4m 
In the thread of life : 

Faith, we can't resist 'em. 
But love's jealous pang 

In heart-ache oft we find it \ 
Whisky, in its turn, 

A head-ache leaves behind it. 

Thus of love or drink 

We curse the enchanted cup, sir, 
All its c'larms forswear, 

Thep take another sup, sir. 
Love and whisky can 

To ai'y thing persuade us, 
No other power we fear, 

That ever can invade us, 

Should others dare intrude, 
They'll find our lads so frisk ey. 

By none can be subdued, 
Excepting love and vbisky. 



May our smiles of love 
Cheer our lads so clever; 

And with whisky, boys, 
Well drink King George for ever. 



+■*■+*+**++■ 



A WEARY LOT IS THINE, FAIR MAID. 

(Walter Scott.) 

A WEARY lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine ! 
To pull the thorn thy brow to braid, 

And press the rue for wine. 
A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 

A feather ox the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green,— 

No more of me you know, 

My love ! 

No more of me you know. 

' This morn, merry June, I trow, 

The rose is budding fain ; 
But she shall bloom in winter snow. 

Ere we two meet again.' — 
He turned his charger as he spake, 

Upon the river shore ; 
He gave his bridle-reins a shake. 

Said, ' Adieu for evermore, 

My love ! 

And adieu for evermore.* 



FARE THEE WELL. 

(Byron.) 

FARE thee well, and if for ever, 

8tfll for ever fare thee well ! 
Even though unforgiving, never 

'Gainst thee nan my heart rebel. 
Would that breast were, bared before thee, 

Where thy head so oft hath lain, 
While that placid sleep came o'er thee 

Which thou ne'er canst know again. 

Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 

Every inmost thought might show, 
Then thou wouldst at length discover 

Twas not well to spurn it so. 
But 'tis done, all words are idle, 

Words from me are vainer still ; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 

Force their way against the will. 

Fare thee well, thus disunited, 

Torn from every nearer tie, 
Seared in heaxt, and lone, and blighted, 

More than this, — I scarce can die. 



THE ADVANTAGE OF TOPING. 

(Dibdin.) 

Some say topers should never get mellow, 
That a drunken man's a stupid fellow ; 
For if it's true, he always sees double, 
He's twice his neighbour's portion of trouble. 
But an argument soonest admits of digestion 
Whenyou take the pleasantest side of the question 
And if our lives by this standard we measure, 
He's twice his neighbour's portion of pleasure ; 
Then all get drunk if you wish to be happy, 
To shun pleasure that courts you is stupid ai*J 

sappy ; 
Drink away, youll be nobly repaid for your labour 
Why 'twill make you as happy again as your neigk 

bour. 

Suppose while your racking your pia mater. 
You ve not cash enough to pay the waiter ; 
Why what's to do ? get drunk, you ninny, 
'Twill make ten and sixpence appear like a guinea. 
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Then if to do good you receive satisfaction, 
How charming to think that for every kind action, 
Of conferring two you'll have the employment, 
And can any man show me a sweeter enjoyment ? 

Then all get drunk, &c. 

Since friendship's so rare and so bright a jewel, 
To the fire of life that kindly adds fuel ; 
With wine make your clay so moist and so supple, 
Instead of one friend, why you'll meet with a couple. 
Then when you come home with drink in your 

nappers, 
How sweet of two wives to hear the clappers ! 
But that would be covetous, out of season, 
For one wife at a time is enough in all reason. 

Then all get drank, &c. 

Thus were the world drunk 'twould double their 

pleasure, 
The drunken miser would double his treasure, 
A city feast would have double the covers, 
And ladies would double the list of their lovers ; 
With two sparks would Miss be to Scotland eloping, 
Parsons find two tithe-pigs, could we catch them a 

toping; 
The drunkard two bowls, as he's drinking and roar- 
ing; 
And if you were all drunk you'd my song be en- 
coring. 

Then all get drunk, &c. 



THE TYROLESR SONG OF LIBERTY. 

(Moore.) 

Merrily every bosom boundeth, 

Merrily, oh ! merrily, oh ! 
Where the song of freedom soundeth, 
Merrily, oh ! merrily, oh 1 
There the warrior's arms shed more splendour, 
There the maiden's charms shine more tender, 
Every joy the land surroundeth, 

Merrily, oh! merrily, oh! 

Wearily every bosom pineth. 

Wearily, oh f wearily, oh ! 
Where the band of slavery twineth, 
Wearily, oh ! wearily, oh ! 
There the warrior's dart hath no fleetness, 
There the maiden's heart hath no sweetness, 
Every flower of life declineth. 

Wearily, oh ! wearily, oh ! 

Cheerily then from hill to valley, 

Cheerily, oh ! cheerily, oh ! 
Like your native fountain sally, 

Cheerily, oh ! cheerily oh ! 
[f a glorious death won by bravery 
Sweeter be than breath sighed in slavery, 
Round the flag of freedom rally, 

Cheerily, oh ! cheerily, oh ! 



AMO, AMAS. 

(O'Keefe.) 

A MO, amas, 
I love a lass, 
As a cedar tall and slender ; 
With cowslip *8 grace 
In her nominative case, 
And she's of the feminine gender. 
Rorum coram, 
Sunt divorum, 
J Harum scarum, 

Divo! 
T*g rag, merry deny, perriwig and hat-band, 
Hie hoc horum genitivo ! 

Can I decline 
A nymph divine ? 



Her voice as a flute is dulcis, 

Her oculus bright, 

Her manus white, 
And soft when I tacto her pulse is. 

Rorum coram, etc, 

O, howbella 

Is my puella ! 
Ill kiss secula seculorum ; 

If I have luck, sir, 

She's my uxor, 
O dies benedictorum ! 

Rorum coram, &c. 

THE IRISH DUEL. . 
Air—" Chip chow, cherry chew."— (T. Dibdin.) 

Potatoes grow in Limerick, and beef at Bally- 
more, 

And butter-milk is beautiful, but that you knew 
before, 

And Irishmen love pretty girls, but none could 
love more true 

Than little Paddy Whackmacrack lov'd Kate 
O'Donaghoo. 

Now Katty was as neat a lass as ever tripped the 

sod, • 
And Paddy bore with equal grace the musket or 

the nod ; 
With trowel and with bayonet by turns the hero 

chose 
To build up houses for his friends, ?nd then to 

charge his foes. 

When gentle people fall in love, love's never at a 
lo s 

To find some ugly customers their happiness to 
cross; 

And Paddy found no little trouble from a rival 
8 wain, 

Who kept the Cat and Cucumber in Cauliflower- 
lane. 



a 



very 



This youth was named Mackirkencroft, 

dapper elf, 
Whose clothes they fitted neatly, for he made them 

all himself ; 
A tailor blade he was by trade, of natty boys the 

broth, 
Because he always cut his coat according to his 

cloth. 

But Paddy knew the feelings of a gentleman it 

hurts 
To find another ungenteely sticking in his skirts, 
So sent a challenge without fear, for though he 

wasn't rich, 
He call'd himself a gentleman, and still behaved 

as sich. 

Makirty, too, good manners had, for he, as it 

appears, 
To Paddy wrote for leave that he might cut off 

both his ears ; 
Says Pat to that, in style polite, as you may well 

suppose, 
" My ears you're very welcome to, but first 111 

pull your nose. 

Then when and where were settled fair, when Pat, 

as bold as brass, 
Cried, " Yon know what, we fight about?"-. 

Makirty cried, " Alas ." 
And then in haste, and not to waste such very 

precious time, 
One primed without a loading, t'other loade 

without prime. 

Then back to back they stood, good lack, to mea* 
sure yards a score, 
I Mackirkencroft such hon 
I before : 
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dc walked so light that out of sight full fairly he | 
was seen. 

And Paddy shot a finger-post some half-a-mile be- 
tween. 

Now Pat and Kat soon after that in wedlock's 

bands were joined. „ 
Makirtv he kept walking on, and never looked 

behind, 
And till this day his ghost, they say, (/or he of lave 

expired,) 
Keeps walking round the finger-post at which bold 

Paddy fired. 



BACHELOR TOM. 
(C. Dibdin.) 

OLD merry Tom Brag scorned the conjugal yoke, 

For a whimsical notion had he, 
That a wife, like the ivy that twines round the oak, 

While adorning yet injures the tree. 

Tom vow'd he'd live single his credit to save, 
And begg'd when this life summoned from, 

Some good-natured friend would write over his 
grave, 
" Beneath lies departed old bachelor Tom. 

But merry Tom Brag, like most boasters, was bit 
By a lass who was caught by his purse, 

For Tom he had wealth and the girl she had wit, 
So he took her for better or worse. 

rhus Tom was a Benedict made at three score, 
And found, when the church he came from, 

Some quizzical friend had wrote over his door, 
" This morning departed old bachelor Tom." 



4 



ROBINSON CRUSOE. 



When I was a lad, 

I had cause to be sad, 
My grandfather I did lose, O ! 

1*11 bet you a can 

You've heard of the man, 
His name was Robinson Crusoe. 

CHORDS. 
O ! Rooinson Crusoe, O ! poor Robinson Crusoe ! 
Tink-a-ting-tang, O ! poor Robinson Crusoe ! 

Perhaps you've read in a book 

Of a voyage he took, 
And how the raging whirlwind blew so, 

That the ship with a shock, 

Drove plump on a rock, 
Near drowning poor Robinson Crusoe* 

O ! Robinson Crusoe, &c. 

Poor soul ! none but he 

Remain'd on the sea ; 
Ah ! Fate, Fate, bow could you do so ? 

''rill ashore he was thrown, 

On an island unknown, 
O ! poor Robinson Crusoe ! 

O ! Robinson Crusoe, &c. 

He wanted something to eat, 

And he sought for some meat, 
But the cattle away from him flew so, 

That but for his gun 

He'd been surely undone : 
O ! my poor Robinson Crusoe : 

O ! Robinson Crusoe, &c. 

But he sav'd from aboard 

An old gun and sword, 
And another odd matter or two, so 

That, by dint of his thrift, 

He manag'd to shift. 
Well done Rooinson Crusoe. 

O! Robinson Crusoe, &c. 



And he happen'd to save, 

From the merciless .wave, 
A poor parrot, I assure you 'tis true, so 

That when he'd come home 

From a wearisome roam, 
She'd cry out, poor Robinson Crusoe ! 

O ! Robinson Crusoe, &c. 

He got all the wood 

That ever he could, 
And stuck it together with glue, so 

That he made him a hut, 

In which he might put 
The carcase of Robinson Crusoe. 

O ! Robinson Crusoe, &c. 

He us'd to wear an old cap, 

And a coat with long nap, 
With a beard as long as a Jew, so ; 

That, oy all that's civil, 

He look'd like a devil. 
More than like Robinson Crusoe. 

O ! Robinson Crusoe, Sec. 

And then his man Friday 

Kept the hut neat and tidy, 
To be sure 'twas his business to ^o so j 

They liv'd friendly together, 

Less like servant than brother, 
Liv'd Friday and Robinson Crusoe. 

O ! Robinson Crusoe, &c. 

At last an English sail 

Came near within hail, 
O ! then he took to his little canoe, so ; 

When, on reaching the ship, 

The captain gave him a trip 
Back to the country of Robinson Crusoe. 

O ! Robinson Crusoe, &c. 



THE BEAUTIFUL MAID. 

(Braham.) 

WHBN absent from her whom my soul holds most 
dear, 
What a medley of passions invade ; 
In this bosom what anguish, what hope, and wha 
fear,' 
I endure for my beautiful maid. • 

In vain I seek pleasure to lighten my grief, . 

Or quit the gay throng for the shade, 
Nor retirement, nor solitude yield me relief, 

When away from my beautiful maid. 



THE COMIC ADVENTURES OF ROGER 

RAMBLE. 

What a pother you'll find wherever you prance, 

Among people of every degree, 
They are all of them wishing to journey in France, 

But no such excursion for me ; 
I've tasted those pleasures and now I them dread ; 

Indeed I've a very good cause, 
Time back I'd strange fancies com'd into my head, 

111 just tell you all how it was. 

Spoken.] You must know that one day as I 
was measuring up some broad beans in our barn, 
it com'd bang into my head that I'd go and see 
some of these here foreign sights as the people 
were always talking about, so I bothered feyther 
and mother out of a little ready rhino. 

Then rigg'd myself out with a new suit of clothes * 
Thinks I, 1 11 soon know a bit how the worl 
goes, 
I looked quite the natty to range the world over. 
So moimted my nag, and set straight off for Do> 
ver. 
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When at Dover arrived, Lord how I did stare, 

To see the white cliffs so high, 
They looked ju?t as if they supported the air, 

Or would fall on the town by and by ; 
So down through the streets to the harbour J trips, 

Where such lots of people stood round, 
All gazing at passengers, coaches, and ships, 

Aiid they chuckled at me, 111 be bound. 

SPOKEN.] For I was rather scared and frightful 
like, first getting into the ship you see, but when 
she began to move out upon the sea, she kicked, 
and rolled, and tossed, and tumbled about just 
like mad. 

I felt in my gizzard such growling and grumbling, 
Like one tipsy, I kept on reeling and tumbling : 
This travelling by water I found was no jest, 
Yet d — n it, thinks I, I'm as safe as the rest. 

This ship had great wings which they spread up, 
by goles, 
Like table-cloths hung up to dry, 
With a rare sight of cords they were tied to some 
poles, 
So she bundled us through wet and dry. 
Thinks I, should I make ducks and drakes of my 
pelf, 
While in France, how unlucky for me, 
Yet surely I'm fit to take care of myself, 
While these outlandish sights I just see. 

SPOKEN.] Well, thinks I, as my time is short, 
and I want to have a look at Paris, I had better 
seek otft the best and most speedy method of getting 
there, so I bundled into a waggon along with 
some more gemmen that were going the same way, 
and among them was a fiddler, a ballad-singer, a 
footman, and a conjuror; — I kept them alive too with 
gin and brandy, and they kept all on with their 

Singing, tricks, music, and tales by the score, 
I ne'er passed my time half so merry before, 
Till at length this grand town they said was in 

view, 
And right glad was I when I found it was true. 

When arrived at this place, there was such noise 
and clatter, 
I were flurried and worried quite ; 
Says the footman, 111 take care nought shall be 

the matter — 
Now I thought him vastly polite ; 
80 then he advised how to escape danger, 

To a cook-shop we toddled together, 
Where the best 'commodation was made for a 
stranger, 
To keep him from thieves and the weather. 

Spoken.] Well, this seemed all right enough, 
we had a good tuck out of eating and drinking, and 
when they showed us up to bed, indeed I thought 
they were going to show us up into another 
world, for it was as far up stairs as it is up 
into our church-steeple — I slept pretty sound aft 
night, except once or twice I were disturbed by 
the marching and bustle of a regiment of fleas and 
bugs, but in the morning, when I waked, I found the 
footman had mizzled with my watch, money, and 
Sunday-clothes. Oh, Lord! oh, dear! I did not 
know whether I was dead or alive. 

I very soon then for assistance did call, 
But they minded me no more than nothing at all ; 
And when they found out I was not worth a sons, 
The Frenchified dogs kicked me out of the house. 

Misfortunes I found began to stare in my face, 
Thus naked, Lord, what could I do? 

To be poverty struck in this French foreign place, 
Is no joke I can assure you. 



As I ran through the streets how the people did 
stare, 
They from every corner did start ; 
They'd have murder'd me quite, the d — n'd thieves 
I declare, 
But an Englishman he took my part. 

Spoken.] Yes, the ugly devils came all rouna 
me like a pack of hungry dogs at a fox-chase, ana 
looked as if they would eat me up at one meal, 
without salt. Oh, what a pickle I was in ! Well, 
thinks I, I've rambled abroad for something this 
time, for I do believe it's all up with me now ; I 
am a dead man, as sure as fishermen catch macka- 
rel ; and, just as I began a saying my prayers, up 
come an English sailor, and begun a blustering and 
bullying them all into shame, and they all sneaked 
away as sheepish as a man with two wives ; and 
the sailor made I go along with him ; and after I 
told him my sad story, he said he would rig me 
out and tow me safe home, and so he did — Lord, 
I didn't know how to thank him. I swore I'd ne- 
ver leave roast beef and plum-pudding for stewed 
frogs and fricasees again — so, when I got safe home 
once more, I said I were served just right for being 
such a fool as to go abroad and spend what I ought 
to have done some good with at home, — to be sure 
I came home as fashionable as many other visitors, 
with an empty stomach and pockets, other folks* 
clothes on, and lantern face. 

Thank my stars I'm safe back, I for trifles dcVc 

mind, 
I hope my misfortunes are all left behind ; 
There's one thing now left that will set me at ease, 
That's in my humble station if I can but please. 

THE BLOSSOMS OF FREEDOM. 

Once the gods of the Greeks, at ambrosial feast, 

Large bowls of rich nectar were quaffing ; 
Merry Momus among them was sat as a guest, 

(Homer says the celestials loved laughing.) 
On each in the synod die humourist droll'd, 

So none could his jokes disapprove ; 
He sung, reparteed, and some smart stories told, 

At last thus began upon Jove. 

' Sire ! Atlas, who long had the universe bore, 

Grown grievously tired of late ; 
He says that mankind are much worse than before, 

So he begs to be eased of their weight.' 
Jove, knowing the earth on poor Atlas was hurled, 

From his shoulders commanded the ball, 
Gave his daughter Attraction the charge of the 
world, 

And she hung it up high in her hall. 

Miss, pleased with the present, reviewed the globe 
round, 
To see what each climate was worth, 
Like a di'mond the whole with an atmosphere 
bound, 
And she variously planted the earth ; 
With silver, gold, jewels, she India endowed, 

France and Spain she taught vineyards to rear ; 
Which suited each clime on each clime she be- 
stowed, 
And Freedom she found flourished here. 

Four cardinal virtues she left in this isle, 

As guardians to cherish the root ; 
The blossoms of Liberty 'gan then to smile, 

And Englishmen fed on the fruit ; 
Thus fed and thus bred, from a bounty so rare, 

O preserve it as free as 'twas given ; 
We will, while we've breath, nay, we'll grasp it in 
death, 

Then return it untainted to heaven. 
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DAMON AND CELT A. 

A dawn of hope my soul revives, 

And banishes despair, 
If yet my dearest Damon lives. 

Make him, ye gods, your care. 
Dispel those gloomy shades of night, 

My tender grief remove, 
O send some cheering ray of light, 

And guide me to my love. 

Thus in a secret friendly shade, 

Then pensive Celia mourned, 
While courteous Echo lent her aid, 

And sigh for sigh returned. 
When sudden Damon's well-known face, 

Each rising fear disarms, 
He eager springs to her embrace. 

She sinks into his arms. 



++++++■*+ 



THE STORM. 



(G. A. Stevens.) 

SLOW. 

CEASE, rude boreas, blust'ring railer, 

List ye landsmen all to me : 
Messmates, hear a brother sailor 

Sing the dangers of the sea ; 
From bounding billows first in motion, 

Where the distant whirlwinds rise, 
To the tempest-troubled ocean, 

Where the seas contend with skies. 

LIVELY. 

Hark ! the boatswain hoarsely bawling, 

By top-sail-sheets and halyards stand — 
Down top-gallants quick be hauling — 

Down your stay-stails, hand, boys, hand ! 
Now it freshens, set the braces — 

Now the top-sail sheets let go- 
Luff 4 boys, luff! don't make wry facet: — 

Up your top-sails nimbly clew. 

SLOW. 

Now all you at home in safety, 

Shelter d from the howling storm, 
Tasting joys by heav'n vouchsafed ye, 

Of our state faint notions form. 
Round us roars the tempest -louder,. 

Think what fear each mind enthrals ; 
Harder yet, it yet blows harder, 

Now again the boatswain calls ! 

QUICK. 
The top-sail-yards point to the wind, boys, 

See all clear to reef each course — 
Let the fore-sheet go,— don't mind, boys, 

Though the weather should be worse ; 
Fore and aft the sprit-sail-yard get, 

Reef the mizen — see all clear — 
Hands up— each preventer-brace set — 

Man the fore-yard— cheer ! lads, cheer ! 

SLOW. 

Now the dreadful thunder roaring, 

Peal on peal, contending, clash ; 
On our heads fierce rain falls pouring, 

In our eyes blue lightnings flash ; 
One wide water all around us, 

All above us one black sky , 
Different deaths at once surround us — 

Hark ! — what means that dreadful cry ? 

QUICK. 
' The foremast's gone ! cries ev'ry tongue out, 
O'er the lee, twelve feet Trove deck ; 
A leak beneath the chest-tree's sprung out — 

Call all hands to clear the wreck. 
Quick the lanyards cut to pieces — 

Come, my hearts, be stout and bold ; 
Plumb the well — the leak increases — 
Four feet water in the hold ! 



SLOW. 
While o'er the ship wild waves are beating. 

We for wives and children mourn ; 
Alas ! from hence there's no retreating, 

Alas ! to them there's no return. 
Still the leak is gaining on us, 

Both chain pumps are choak'd below ; 
Heav'n have mercy here upon us ! 

For only that can save us now. 

QUICK. 
O'er the lee-beam is the land, boys — 

Let the guns o'er board be thrown — 
To the pump come ev'ry hand, boys — 

See ! our mizen-mast is gone ! 
The leak we've found it cannot pour fast, 

We've lighten'd her a foot, or more ; 
Up, and rig a jury-foremast — 

She rights ! she rights ! boys, wear off shore. 

LIVELY. 
Now, once more, peace round us beaming. 

Since kind heav'n has sav'd our lives, 
From our eyes joy's tears are streaming 

For our children and our wives. 
Grateful hearts now beat in wonder 

To him who thus prolongs our days ; 
Hush'd to rest the mighty thunder, 

Ev'ry voice bursts forth his praise. 



THE CHAPTER OF KINGS. 

(Collins.) 

THE Romans in England they once did sway, 
And the Saxons they after them led the way, 
And they tugg'd with the Danes, till an overthrow 
They both of them got by the Norman bow. 

Yet, barring all pother, the one and the other 
Were all of them kings m their turns. 

Little Willy, the Conqueror, long did reign, 
But Billy, his son, by an arrow was slain, 
And Harry the First was a scholar bright, 
But Stephy was forc'd for his crown to fight. 

Yet, barring, &c 

Second Harry Plantagenet's name did bear. 
And Cceur de Lion was his son and heir, 
But Magna Charta we gain'd from John, 
Which Harry the Third put his seal upon. 

Yet, barring, &c 

There was Teddy the first like a tiger bold^ 
But the Second by rebels was bought and sold, 
And Teddy the Tnird was his subjects' pride, 
Though his grandson Dicky was popp'd aside. 

Yet, barring, &c. 

There was Harry the Fourth a warlike wight, 
And Harry the Fifth like a cock would fight ; 
Though Henry his son like a chick did pout 
When Teddy his cousin had kick*d him out. 

Yet, barring, &c. 

Poor Teddy the Fifth he was killed in bed 
By butchering Dick, who was knock'd on the head. 
Then Harry the Seventh in fame grew big, 
And Harry the Eighth was as fat as a pig. 

Yet, barring, &c. 

With Teddy the Sixth we had tranquil days, 
Though Mary made fire and faggot blaze; 
But good Queen Bess was a glorious damp. 
And bonnie King Jamie from Scotland came. 

Yet, barring, &c. 

Poor Charley the First was a martyr made. 
But Charley his son was a comical blade, 
And Jemmy the Second, when hotly spurrM, 
Run away, do you see, from Willy the Third. 

Yet, barring, &c. 
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Queen Anne was victorious by land and sea, 
And Georgy the First did with glory sway, 
And, as Georgy the Second and Third are dead, 
Long iifo to the Georgy we have in their stead ; 
And may his son's sons, to the end of the chapter, 
All come to be kings in their torn. 



+■++++ *■+■*■ 



PHRENOLOGY. 



(Mallinson.) 

Come, folks, come to my phrenologic lecturing, 

Every mental faculty I can descry ; 
iking all your heads with ye — 111 silence all con- 
jecturing, 
My 6ump-discerning talents sure none deny. 
For this, good folks, is not a hoax, 

My system orthodox is, O ! 
Just only now my hand allow 

To feel your knowledge-boxes, O ! 
Of this bump or that, which froni mental causes 
swell up so, 
111 make it clear each bttmpkin here its organ 
shall develope so ! 
Lumps, bumps, pates, fates, scullery, medullary, 
Phenomena, developed are by Doctor Grail. 

Spoken.} " Ladies and shcntlemans, I be 
come all de vay from Jarmany for to impart to de 
English nation de benefit of phrenology. Allow 
me, sir, to feel your head." — '* Well, what do you 
feel ?" — " Here's the organ of disinterestedness* as 
pig as a templing."—" What, that there bump ?" 
— " Yes." — " Well, then, you know a great deal 
about it, for I got that by running my head 
against the pole of a hackney-coach in the Mi- 



me, very strange ; I beg to inquire if you were 
ever trepanned, sir?" — " Never, since my mar- 
riage ; that's the only time they ever trepanned 
me, and they won't catch me at that fun again !" 
— " Ah ! I declare, here is the organ of adhesive- 
ness." — " True, doctor, wery true and wery ad- 
hesive ; it's a bit of bees-wax I put there to keep 
my vis on, as the vind is high on Wauxhalf- 
bndge. 

Come, folks, come, &c. 



nones. 



Come, folks, come, &c. 



Love's ogling now no emotion of the soul implies ; 

Lavater and system, if you'd live, renounce : 
Carbuncle, or grog blossom, no devotion to the 
bowl implies, 
Propensity we only see upon the sconce ! 
The swelling heart can ne'er impart its feelings by 

the throb alone, 
The head that swells much better tells by counting 

of the nobs alone ! 
We've an ultra intellectually organised nobility. 

Lumps, bumps, &c. 

Spoken.] " Plesh my soul, plesh my soul, 
vat a bump! It is the organ of transportation for 
fourteen years." — " You be d d. — " As my 
name is UaM that is a very bitter remark." — " Mas- 
ter, you be talking so much about these here or- 
gans, be they any thing like the organ which is 
played at Vauxhall ?" — " No, my good fellow, 
the difference is this : the organ at Vauxhall is 
played by keys, which are flats and sharps,, but 
the organs of Gall use fingered by ftatt alone." 

Come, folks, come, &c. 

Senatorial candidates, for suffrages solicitous, 
Must go in shoals* with shaven poles, to poll 
for votes, 
And matrimonial suitors, to terminate felicitous, 
To woo sincere, must now appear as bald as 
coots. 
Don't, if you wed, expose your head, 

Think what the jade Delilah did. 
What, in his sleep, to get a peep 
At Sampson's bumps, she slyly did. 
To find, no doubt, the organ out his weakness 

did consist in, 
She shaved his head, and then betrayed him to 
the wicked Philistine. 

Lumps, bumps, Afc. 

Spoken.] " My dear sir, permit my hand one 
moment's proximity to your pericranium. Bless 



THE LOVELY EEN OF BONNIE BLUE. 

(Burns.) 

I ga'ed a woeful gate yestreen, 
A gate, I fear, III dearly rue : 

I gat my death fra twa sweet een, 
Twas lovely een of bonnie blue. 

Twas not the golden ringlets bright, 
Her lips like roses wet with dew, 

Her heaving bosom lily white," 
It was her een of bonnie blue. 

She talked, she smiled, my heart she wyl'd, 
She charmed my soul, I wist na how ; 

And ay the stound, the deadly wound, 
Cam fra her een of bonnie blue. 

But spare to speak, and spare to speed, 
Shell: ablens listen to my vow ; 

Should she refuse, III lay my deead 
To her twa een sae bonnie blue. 



POLACCA. 

<T. Dibdin.) 

No more by sorrow chased, my heart 

Shall yield to fell despair ; 
Now joy repels the envenomed dart. 

And conquers every care. 

So in our woods the hunted boar 

On nature's strength relies ; 
The forest echoes with his roar, 

fn turn the hunter flies. 

No more by sorrow, &e. 



+■*•++*■■+*+■ 



BARON DONDER-DRONK-DICKDORF AND 
MISS QUOLTZ. 

Baron Donder-dronk-dickdorf said, one summer's 

<**y, 

' Though wedlock's a name that revolts, 
Whatever our folks in Westphalia may say, 

I've a great mind to marry Miss Quoltz : 
For of all the dear angels that live near the Weser,- 

Miss Quoltz is the stoutest and tallest,' 
Though of all German barons, ambitious to please 
her, 
I know I'm the shortest and smallest/ 
Jeh mochte gem danxen Walt*, 
Mit der langen sohoensten QuoltM. 

Soon Donder-dronk-dickdorf, with amorous phiz, 

On tiptoe imparted his flame ; 
4 Ah, Baron !' she sigh'd, ' what a pity it is. 

You are not half so long as your name.' 
' If names,' said the baron, ' were smaller or 
bigger, 
To suit ey'ry size at a pinch, 
Your name, dear Miss Quoltz, to keep up to your 
figure. 
Would measure six foot and an inch*' 

Ich mochte, &c 

The wedding-day fix'd, both the parties agreed 
That the peasants should dance German waltzes^ 

And drink to the future mix'd long and short breed 
Of the Donder-drbnk-dickdorfs and Quoltzes. 

4 * 
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To the church, then, on foot, went this sice with 
his size — 
' What's this crowd for?' cries one of die 

people, 
For a Baron, whose taking ( an arch wag replies) 
r A morning's walk under tne steeple.' 

Ich mochte, &c. 

Before supper, one night, ere their honeymoon fled, 
They so quarrell'd — some wives would have 
struck him — 
But the baroness took up the lord of her bed, 

And over the chimney-piece stuck him. 
As the servant came in, says the baron, ' you 
clown, 
Not a word when the guests come to sup ; 
I have only been giving my wife a set down, 
And she giving me a set up.' 

Ich mochte, &c. 



LIFE'S A BUMPER. 

(6. Coleman.) 

Life's a bumper, filled by fate, 
Let us guests enjoy the treat, 
Nor, like silly mortals, pass 
Life as 'twere but half a glass ; 
Let this scene with joy be crowned, 
Let the glee and catch go round ; 
All the sweets of life combine, 
Mirth and music, love and wine. 



THE WOOD-CUTTER. 

(Cross.) 

I'M a cutter of wood, and with blocks oft contend, 
But a blockhead should be, could I cut an old 

friend, 
Mother swore I good-humour drew in with my 

breath, 
And was never cross-grain'd, but when cutting my 
teeth. 

Radarer row, tandera ra, 
Radarer, taderer, tandera ra. 
Some folks cut a lawyer, and some folks a dun, 
Some folks cut a figure, and some folks cut none ; 
A caper some cut from stern justice's tree, 
But that I'd decline, 'tis a cut above me. 

Raderer row, &c. 

Some cut off supplies, and some cut a good place, 
Some cut off the nose, in revenge to the face ; 
Look spectacle-like, yet should blindness come on, 
Would find no nose left to hang spectacles on. 

Raderer row, &c. 

About playing their cards, sometimes kingdoms 

fall out ; 
When foes branch too far, we must lop 'em, no 

doubt ; 
The axe to the tree should be ready to put, 
For whenever they shuffle, our duty's to cut. 

Raderer row, &c. 



•++*>++■++■ + 



A MASTER I HAVE, AND I AM HIS MAN. 

(0*Keefe.) 

▲ MASTER I have, and I am his man, 

Galloping dreary dun, 
And he*H get a wife as fast as he can, 
With a haily, gaily, 
Gambo raily, 
Giggling, 
Niggling, 
Galloping galloway, draggle-tail dreary dun. 

I saddled his steed so fine and so gay, 

Galloping dreary dun ; 
I mounted my mule, and we rode away, 

With our .haily, &c. 



We canter'd along until it grew dark, 

Galloping dreary dun : 
The nightingale sung instead of the lark, 

With her haily, &c. 

We met with a friar, and ask'd him our way, 

Galloping dreary dun ; 
By the Lord, says the friar, you are both astray 

With your haily, &c. 

Our journey, I fear, will do us no good, 

Galloping dreary dun ; 
We wander alone, like babes in the wood, 

With our haily, &c. 

My master's a fighting, and 111 take a peep, 

Galloping dreary dun ; 
But now I think on it — Id better go sleep, 

With my haily, &c. 

THE OBSTINATE DAUGHTER. 

(R. B. Sheridan.) 

If a daughter you have she's the plague of. your 

life, 
No peace you shall know, though you've buried 

your wife ; 
At twenty, she mocks at the duty you taught her, 
Oh ! what a plague is an obstinate daughter. 
Sighing and whining ! 
Dying and pining! 
Oh ! what a plague is an obstinate daughter. 

When scarce in their teens, they have wit to pei- 

plex us, 
With letters and lovers for ever they vex us. 
While each still rejects the fair suitor you've brought 

her; 
Oh ! what aplague is an obstinate daughter. 
Wrangling and dangling ! 
Flouting and pouting ! 
Oh ! what a plague is an obstinate daughter. 



****+*■+*■+ 



HE'S AYE A KISSING ME. 

I WINN A marry ony mon but Sandy o'er the lee; 
I winna ha' the dominee, for guid he canna be ; 
But I will ha' my Sandy lad, my Sandy o'er the 

lee; 
For he's aye a kissing, kissing, aye a kissing me. , 

I will na have the minister, for all his godly looks, 
Nor yet will I the lawyer have, for all his wily 

crooks; 
I will not have the ploughman lad, nor yet will I 

the miller ; 
But I will have my Sandy lad, without one penny 

siller. 

For he's aye a kissing, &c. 

I will not have the soldier lad, for he gangs to the 

war, 
I will not have the sailor lad, because he smells of 

tar; 
I will not have the lord or laird, for aw their 

mickle gear ; 
But I will have my Sandy lad, my Sandy o'ei 

the meir. 

For he's aye a kissing, &c. 



MY GAUNTLET'S DOWN. 

(Kenney.) 

My gauntlet's down, my flag unfurled, 

Whate'er my fortune be, 
For thee, my love, I'd lose the world, 

Or win a world in thee ! 

Yes! thou shalt be my polar star, . 

O'er youth's bewi-lctering tide ; 
To lands of promised bliss afar, 

My bright and beaming guide. 

My gauntlet's dew** te 
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FLOW, THOU REGAL PURPLE STREAM. 

(O'Keefe.) 

Flow, thou regal purple stream, 
Tinted by the solar beam, 
In my goblet sparkling rise, 
Cheer my heart, and glad mine eyes ; 
My brain ascends on fancy's wing, 
'Noint we, wine, a jovial king. 

While I live, I'll lave my clay ; 

When I'm dead and gone away, 

Let my thirsty subjects say, 

A month he reigned, and that was May. 



CAPTAIN WATTLE AND MISS ROE. 

(Dibdin.) 

Did yon ever hear of Captain Wattle ? — 
He was all for love, and a little for the bottle. 
We know not, though pains we have taken to 

inquire, 
If gunpowder he invented, or the Thames set on 

fire; 
If to him was the centre of gravity known, 
The longitude, or the philosophers stone ; 
Or whether he studied from Bacon or Boyle, 
Copernicus, Locke, Katerfelto, or Hoyle ; 
But this we have learnt, with great labour and pain, 
That he loved Miss Roe, and she loved him again. 

Than sweet Miss Roe none e'er looked fiercer, 
She had but one eye, and that was a piercer. 
We know no$, for certainty, her education ; 
If she wrote, mended stockings, or settled the 

nation ; 
At cards, if she liked whist, and swabbers or voles ; 
Or at dinner lov'd pig, or a steak on the coals ; 
Whether most of the Sappho she was, or Tha- 

lestris, 
Or if dancing was taught her by Hopkins or Vestris ; 
But, for your satisfaction, this good news we obtain, 
That she loved Captain Wattle, and he loved her 

again. 

When wedded he became lord and master, depend 

on't; 
He had but one leg, but he'd a foot at the end on't, 
Which of government when she would fain hold 

the bridle, 
He took special caution should never lie idle ; 
So, like most married folks, 'twas ' my plague and 

my chicken !' 
And sometimes a kissing and sometimes a kicking; 
Then, for comfort, a cordial she'd now and then 

trv ' 
Alternately piping or bunging her eye ; 

And these facts of this couple the history contain ; 

For when he kicked Miss Roe, she kicked him 

again. 



THE LIFE OF A JEW. 

(Bryant.) 

WHEN I was a little boy, I often was well bang'd, 
And the people, all did say, I was born for to be 

hang'd ; 
But whoever did say so, you'll own he vas a fool, 
For dey only said that thing because I fled from 

school. 

SPOKEN.] No, I never liked my school, they 
vanted me to learn Greeks and Hebrews ; but no, 
I didn't like it. I never vent farther than vulgar 
fractions, and there was only von rule that I was 
perfect in; it vasn't book-keeping, but it vas to 
sell every new pook I got to treat Rachael Aaron's 
to lollipops ; and then my master would tell the 
poys to horse me ; so I didn't like it, and sang, 

Tol lol la ral, &c. 



As prentice then I vent, but didn't like my trabe. 
And vy, because I lov'd a little charming maid, 
She servM behind the bar, all down there in 

Duke's Place, 
And, lord, she von my heart, when she did sho* 

her face. 

8POKEN.1 Yes; oh, she was peautiful, and 
somehow I had such a coaxing vay with her, that 
sometimes I vould give her a kiss in the par — then 
in the kitchen, and then — I knows where — till von 
day she was taken very ill, and in three weeks a 
peadle came with the great stick, and told me I 
vas vanted — Who vants me ? says I. The pretty 
par-maid, says he. Well I vent, and pless my 
heart, if she didn't vant to give me a great fat child, 
but I vas too deep, — I had been at the bar before, 
and I sang, 

Tol lol la ral, &c. 

Den I grew up a man, took Rachael as my wife, 
And now we've pretty babes, the comfort of my life i 
Yen Sabbath comes, oh then we're happy and 

we're gay, 
And vat ve tries to do is to drive dull care away. 

SPOKEN.] Ah, she says to me, pless your pretty 
face, give me a kiss — veil so I does — and I kisses 
Solomons, and Isaacs, and Aarons, and Samuels, 
and Jacobs, and Rachael, our little daughter, and 
Batsy, and all the pretty little devils, and I tells 
'em I loves 'em — and ven we go to bed, it would 
do your heart good to hear us all snore, and sing, 

Tol lol la ral, &c. 

But now I'se grown quite rich, I've chink enough 

to spare, 
And I've a heart that's good — though Christian 

folk may stare ; 
To dry affliction's tear I always mean to try, 
I'll give the hungry food, and drink unto the dry. 

SPOKEN.] Ay, to be sure I will ; for when we 
have plenty, we should let the world know it by 
the good actions we do, and I don't care, an honest 
Christian is the same to me as an honest Jew ; for 
if they are both hungry, von can eat as veil as the 
other ; therefore I always mean to do unto others 
as I would be done by : then I shall be able to 
sing, Tol lol la ral, &c. 



THE CORINTHIAN'S DIARY. 

(Greenwood.) 

SUNDAY got floored in groggy plight, 

Monday quite stale, took anti-bilious* 
Pester'd by nausea, nerves not right, 

And noisy duns quite supercilious. 
A dish of Mocha, chovy toast, 

Remov'd the spasms, increas'd attrition ; 
So started, when I'd skimm'd the Post, 

To Tattersall's, in high condition. 

Tuesday got clean'd at Rouge et Noir, 

And done quite brown, was forc'd to toddle, 
So then I vow'd to play no more, 

Lest like a lame duck I should waddle* 
Wednesday reflected, cursed each star, 

Swore never more a card to handle ; 
Went to the Fives' Court, saw them spar, 

And patroniz'd Cribb, Neat, and Randall, 

Thursday bowl'd down to Ascot Heath, 

To sport my blunt upon the races ; 
Rode my own mare almost to death, 

For I had won three steeple-chases : 
Clean'd out again, I came away, 

Quite undismay'd, though out of feather ; 
At night I bolted to the play, 

To drown ill-luck and care together. 

Met with a spree, two glorious frays, 
So went to werk— 1 hate long pari* ys* 
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Kick'd up a row, then starr'd the glaze. 
And miird in style a brace of Charleys. 

Moiris'd away to Almack's Rooms, 
Danced a quadrille alert and showy ; 

CallM at the Finish, mops and brooms, 
And tumbled to bed as drunk as Chloe. 

Friday I went to see dear Nance, 

But found a covey there before me ; 
Was fore'd to bolt, I'd lost my chance, 

But Kate I knew would still adore me ; 
So off I set — stay'd Saturday, 

My comforts took, then home departed 
Book'd for next week, with spirits gay, 

I for fresh game on Sunday started. 



THE DEATH OF NELSON. 

(Arnold.) 

RECITATIVE. 

O'ER Nelson's tomb, with silent grief oppressed, 
Britannia mourn'd her hero, now at rest, 
But those bright laurels ne'er shall fade with years, 
Whose leaves are water 'd by a nation's tears. 

AIR. 
Twas in Trafalgar's bay, 
We saw the Frenchmen lay, 

Each heart was boundin'g then ; 
We scorn'd the foreign yoke, 
Our ships were British oak, 

And hearts of oak our men. 
Our Nelson mark'd them on the wave, 
Three cheers our gallant seamen gave, 

Nor thought of home or beauty ; 
Along the line this signal ran, 
" England expects that ev*ry man 

This day will do his duty. ' 

And now the cannons roar 
Along the affrighted shore, 

Our Nelson fed the way, 
His ship the Vict'ry nam d j 
Long be that Vict'ry fam'd. 

For vict'ry crown'd the day. 
But dearly was that conquest bought, 
Too well the gallant hero fought, 

For England, home, and beauty ; 
He cried, as 'midst the fire, he ran, 
" England excepts that ev'ry man 

This day will do his duty/' 

At last the fatal wound, 
Which spread dismay around, 

The hero's breast receiv'd y 
" Heay'n fights on our side, 
The day's our own," he cried : 

" Now long enough I've livM ! 
In honour's cause my life was past, 
In honour's cause I fall at last, 

For England, home, and beauty! 
Thus ending life as he began, 
England confessed, that ev'ry man 

That day had done his duty. 



»> 



BE MINE, DEAR MAID. 

(Terry.) 

Be mine, dear maid, this faithful heart 

Can never prove untrue ; 
Twere easier far with life to part, 

Than cease to live for you, 
My soul, gone forth from this lone breast, 

Lives only, love, in thine ; 
There is its holy home of rest, 

Its dear, its chosen shrine. 
Then turn thee not away, my dear, 

Oh, turn thee not away, love ; 
For by the light of truth I swear, 

To love thee night and day, love. 



Tis not mine eye thy beauty loves, 

Mine ear thy tuneful voice ; 
But 'tis my heart thy heart approves, 

A life enduring choice. 
The lark shall first forget to sing, 

When morn unfolds the east, 
E'er I by change or coldness wring 

lliy fond confiding breast. 

Then turn, *c. 



FRANKY DEAR. 

(T. Dibdin.) 
Air—" When m Death I shall calm recline." 

WHEN for breath you shall calm recline, 

Oh, take this bottle, my Franky dear, 
Twill cheer your soul with red pprt wine j 

Taste it, love, while you linger here. 
But if thy legs, false-hearted lover, 

Out at my door shall gladly skip ; 
Oh then thy Dolly around shall hover, 

And poison each drop that bathes thy lip. 

Take this stick, 'twill the foe set quaking. 

When thy troops are for battle ripe ; 
Take this coat of thy own true making j • 

Take, oh, take this tobacco-pipe. 
Oh ! my heart is with sorrow cranky ; 

Up an4 down how I feel it heave ; 
One more take, and adieu, my Franky, 

With a curtsey — I take my leave. 



+■++++■++■+ 



LOVELY WINNEY. 

(Upton.) 

Ap Morgan was a Cambrian boy, 

And drove his goats o'er hills and dells, 
And oft he sang the song of joy, 

Or listened to the village bells ; 
When peerless Winney caught his eye, 

And, ah ! from then the simple ninney 
Was heard to mourn, was heard to cry, 

Hur's lost bur heart to lovely Winney — 
Hur heart, poor heart ! 
Hur heart — look you, 

Hur's lost hur heart to lovely Winney. 

The damask rose on Winner's cheek 
All-tempting sweet appeared to view, 

And would you glist'ning diamonds seek, 
They sparkled in her eyes so blue. 

The wond'ring shepherd heaved a sigh, 

And, ah! from then, &c. 

Sweet Winney blushed, and hung her head, 

if or knew for why she turned aside ; 
"Vyiien tnu s the love-taught peasant said, 

And will hur be Ap Morgan's bride ? 
The Cambrian girl made no reply, 

But sure her eyes informed the ninney : 
No longer mourn, no longer sigh, 

Hur's won the heart, hur has, of Winney — 
Hur heart — poor heart ! 
Hur heartr— look you, 

Ap Morgan's got the heart of Winney. 



ON BY THE SPUR OF VALOUR GOADED. 

On by the spur of valour goaded, 
Pistols primed, and carbines loaded, 

Courage strikes on hearts of steel, 
While each spark through the dark gloom o/ 

night, 
Lends a clear and a cheering light, 

Who a fear or doubt can feel, 

Who a fear or doubt can feel, 
WKile each spark, &c. 
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Like serpents now through thickets creeping, 
Then on our prey like lions leaping ; 
Calvette, to the onset lead us, 
Let the weary traveller dread us, 
Struck with terror and amaze, 
While our swords with lightning blaze ; 
Thunder to our carbines roaring, 
Bursting clouds, in torrents pouring, 
Wash the sanguine dagger's blade. 
Ours a free and roving trade, 
To the onset let's away, 
Valour calls and we obey. 
To the onset, &c. 



NQ^T PHCEBUS SINKETH. 

(Milton.) 

Now Phoebus sinketh in the west, 

Welcome song and welcome jest, 

Midnight shout and revelry, 

Tipsy dance and jollity. 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And Advice with scrupulous head, 

Strict Age and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws, in slumbei lie* 



Never mind, I will not slight thee ; 
Come to-morrow, I invite thee > 
Grant to others something pray, 
Look at this, sir, ay, ay, ay ? 

How these stars and flowers adorn me, 
Now what huntsman dares to scorn me ? 
So, you lost the prize to-day, 
So, you miss'd it, ay, ay, ay ? 



THE OUSEL COCK. 

(Shakspeare.) 

The ousel cock, so black of hue, 

"VPith orange-tawney bill, 
The throstle with his note so true, 

The wren with little quill : 
The* finch, the sparrow, and the lark. 

The plain song-cuckoo gray. 
Whose note full many a man doth mark, 

And dare not answer nay. 



y PLATO'S ADVICE. 

(Pilkington.) 

Says Plato, why should man be vain? 

Since bounteous heaven has made him great, 
Why looketh he with insolent disdain 

On those undecked with wealth or state ? 
Can splendid robes or beds of down, 

Or costly gems that deck the fair, 
Can all the glories of a crown 

Give health, or ease the brow of care ? 

The sceptred king, the burthened slave, 

The humble, and the haughty, die ; 
The rich, the poor, the base, the brave, 

In dust without distinction lie ! 
Go, search the tombs where monurchs rest, 

Who once the greatest titles bore, 
The wealth and glory they possessed, 

And all their honours are no more ! 

So glides the meteor through the sky, 

And spreads along a gilded train j 
Bat, when its short-lived beauties die, 

Dissolves to common air again : 
So 'tis with us, my jovial souls ! 

Let friendship reign while here we stay j 
Let's crown our joys with flowing bowls, 

When Jove us calls we must away. 



WHY, GOOD PEOPLE, ARE YOU GAZING. 

(Translated, by W. M'Gregor Logan, from Weber.) 

Why, good people, are you gazing ? 
Whom, good people, are you praising ? 
Doff your hats, I m king to-day, 
Da you Lear me, ay, ay, ay ? 



I WILL NOT HAYE YOU, HARRY. 

No, Harry, no, I will not wed, 
Nor am I won by all you've said, 

And, therefore, will not marry ; 
You men are false, yes, all of you, 
And with fine words poor maids subdue, 

But 111 not have you, Harry, 
No, no, no, no, so prithee go, 

I will not have you, Harry. 

You men will tell us this and that, 
And when we listen to your chat, 

Are oft seduced to marry j 
But yet, you flatter to deceive, 
Then leave poor girls to sigh and grieve, 

So I'll not have you, Harry, 
No, no, no, no, &c. 

Yet should I, should I feel inclined, 
Some future day, to change my mind, 

And, like some others, marry, 
It must be when I've tried your heart, 
Ere I with mine and freedom part, 

So yet won't have you, Harry, 
No, no, no, no, &c. 

PAT MURPHY. 

(Coleman.) 

When I was a boy in my father's mud edifice, 

Tender and bare as a pig in a stye, 
Out at the door, as I looked with a steady phiz, 

Who but Pat Murphy, the piper, came by : 
Says Paddy, but few play this music — can you 
play? 
Says I, I can't tell, for I never did try ; 
Then he told me that he fyad a charm, 

To make the pipe prettily speak, 
Then he squeezed a bag under his arm, 

And sweetly set up a squeak, 
With a far rar lal lal ral lal lu, 

Och hone ! how he handled the drone. 
And then such sweet music he blew, 
Twould have melted tbe heart of a stone. 

Your pipe, says I, Paddy, so neatly comes over 
me, 
Naked I'll wander wherever it blows, 
And if my father should try to recover me, 
Sure it can't be by describing my clothes. 
The music I hear now gets hold of my ear now, 
And leads me all over the world by the nose. 
So I follow'd his bag-pipe so sweet, 
And sung, as I leaped like a frog, 
Adieu to my family seat, 

And was presently placed in a bog. 
With a far ral lal lar ral lal lu, &c. 

Full five years I followed him, nothing could sun- 
der us, 
Till he one morning had taken a sup, 
And slid from a bridge in a river juat under us, • 

Souse to the bottom, just like a blind pup ; 
I roared out, and bawled out, and lustily called 
out, 
Oh ! Paddy, my friend, don't you mean to come 
up? 
He was dead as the nail in the door, 
Poor Paddy was laid on the shelf, 
So I took up his pipes on the shore, 
And no •< I've set up for mysrlf , 
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With a turala, lurala lu, 

To be sure I've not got the knack 
To play far ral lal lar ral lal la. 

With a dideroo bubberoo whack. 



WILLIAM AND JONATHAN. 

William and Jonathan came to town together; 
William brought learning, and Jonathan some 

leather : 
Said William to Jonathan, what d'ye mean to do ? 
Said Jonathan to William, I can sole a shoe, 
With my leather, lap-stone, hammer, nippers, 
pegging-awl, and bristles. 

Said Jonathan to William, pray, what is your 
intention? 

William talk'd of things far above his compre- 
hension ; 

He meant to write poetry, pamphlets, songs, and 
plays, 

Epitaphs, epigrams, and puffs, the wind to raise. 
With his Latin, Greek, grammar, syntax, pro- 
sody, and logic. 

It chanced that they lodged in the same house 

together, 
Will stuck close to books, and Jonathan to leatlier; 
While Johnny in the cellar as any hog grew fat. 
Poor Will in the garret was as thin as a starved cat. 
With their leather, Latin, hammer, grammar, 
pegging-awl, and logic. 

When they had livM in town for years nearly 

twenty ; 
Will was very poor, but Jonathan had plenty ; 
When meeting one day, they compared notes 

together, 
And clearly prov'd that learning wasn't half so 
good as leather. 
Sing leather, lapstone, hammer, nippers, peg- 
ging-awl, and bristles. 



'TWILL BE ALL ONE A HUNDRED 

HENCE. 

(T. Mozeen,) 

COME, bind my hair, ye wood-nymphs fair, 
With ivy wreaths come bindnny brows ; 

Hence grief and woe, and pain and care, 
To Bacchus I'll devote my vows. 

Dull Cynic rules are fit for schools, 
Let those digest the food who can ; 

But love and wine shall still be mine 
Oh, let me laugh out all my span. 

No wounds of love e'er let me feel, 

But such as spring from eyes and shapes ; 

A curse on those that come by steel, 
I hate all blood but blood of grapes. 

Then fill up high the bowl, 

That I may drink and laugh at fools of sense ; 
What need we fear to want next year, 

Twill be all one a hundred hence. 



LIFE IS DARKENED O'ER WITH WOE. 

'Translated, by W. M'Gregor Logan, from Weber.) 

LIFE is darkened o'er with woe, 
Bid the ruddy nectar flow ; 
Wine's the soul of joy below : 

Bless'd by Bacchus, rosy wine 

Makes a mortal half divine ; 
Fill, oh fill the cup before thee, 
Bacchus, Bacchus, I adore thee. 

Life is darkened o'er with woe, 
Bid the ruddy nectar flow ; 
Love's the soul of joy below : 



Bless'd by beauty, rosy wine 
Makes a mortal all divine ; 

Fill, oh fill the cup before thee ; 

Venus, Venus, I adore thee. 



THE NEWSPAPER; OR, CROSS READINGS. 

I wants a place, and who does not? 

I wish I'd as good as zum volk got ; 

I'd not disagree for a guinea or two, 

If I'd plenty of money and nothing to do ; 

Zuppose in the paper I takes a look, 

Why, 'tis like all the world written down in a book. 

[Looks at a paper.] Here's wanting, and wanted, 

and news rather old, 
And much to be given, and more to be sold. 

Reads.] Here be persons and property pro- 
tected — in the flying mercury mail coach, which be 
overturned twice a week at the corner of Rattle- 
bone-lane — and every soul on board, except the 
purser— committed to hard labour — at a public 
dinner, where the chairman drank— fifteen hogs- 
heads of London particular Madeira — when he was 
fully committed for picking pockets in company 
with — Orator Hunt — and two disorderly women* 
who were — exposed for sale last week in Chelms- 
ford market at four-pence halfpenny per pound— 
with a child's caul, the property of a lady who has 
no farther use for it. 

With politics, law, and each blank a great prize, 
Besides a few more unaccountable lies. 

Here's doctors will cure, be the matter what will, 
And empty your pockets, with wonderful skill— 
Here's law versus logic, and bills of the play, 
With fashions, and fires, and Martin and Day ; 
Here's dye for the hair, and the wig club so ram. 
Selling off at prime cost, and a hint to the fair, 
Here's novels and poems by dozens and scores ; 
The learned pig Toby, and other great bores. 

Reads.] To be sold by auction, a young woman 
who lived three years in her last place, and is war* 
ranted to — go 1000 miles in 100 hours — at forty- 
one shillings per chaldron, pool measure — from 
the Swan with two Necks, Lad-lane, where— 
places for the boxes may be taken — usual way at 
fifteen per cent. — and no questions asked — N.B. a 
lamp in the passage — and a fine toned square 
piano forte, with additional keys — warranted sound, 
wind and limb— by Highflyer, out of — Miss Scott, 
who never has performed elsewhere — and a guinea 
the groom — which must all be drawn in one day — 
at the sign of the Three Flying Feather-Beds, 
where the landlord being— -condemned to receive 
100 lashes — the same was shared in two quarters, 
three eighths, and two sixteenths — at the Mansion- 
house before the Lord Mayor — for the benefit of— 
scavengers, nightmen, and rubbish-carters — who 
are about to enter into a matrimonial state— at 
Charlotte -House, opposite Rowland Hill's chapel — 
no cure — no pay — where subscribers are daily 
taken with— 

Politics, law, and each blank a great prize. 
Besides a few more unwarrantable lies. 



WHEN FIRST LOVE CAME TO DWELL ON 

EARTH. 

(Moncrieff.) 

When first love came to dwell on earth, 

A wicked rogue was he ; 
Till heaven gave sweet marriage birth, 

That clipp'd his wings might be ; 
With marriage join'd, love proved, they tell, 

A sad and constant thing ; 
Then if you'd chime in, sir, with Bell, 

At church give her a ring ! 
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When first love single rov'd the earth, 

He frighten'd beauty's doves ; 
But join'd with marriage — soon had birth, 

A train of little loves. 
Love, wild and free, is false as well, 

Tis marriage truth must bring ; 
Then if you'd chime in, sir, with Bell, 

At church give her a ring ! 



+*++■■*+++• 



THE GRAY-EYED AURORA. 

<Dibdin.) 

f HE gray-eyed Aurora, in saffron array, 

Twixt my curtains in vain took a peep ; 
And though broader and broader still brightened 
the day, ' 

Nought could wake me, so sound did I sleep. 
At length, rosy Phoebus look'd full in my face, 

Full and fervent, and nothing would do, 
Till the dogs yelp'd impatient, and longed for a 
chase, 

And shouting appeared the whole crew. 

Come on, yoics, honeys ! hark forward, my boys, 

There ne'er was so charming a morn \ 
Follow, follow! wake, Echo! to share in our joys. 
Now the music, now Echo, — mark ! mark ! 
Hark! hark! 
The silver-mouthed hounds, and the mellow- 
toned horn. 

Fresh as that smiling morning from which they 
drew breath, 
My companions are ranged on the plain ; 
Blest with rosy contentment, that's nature's best 
wealth, 
Which monarchs aspire to in vain : 
Now spirits, like fire, every bosom invade ; 

And now we in order set out ; 
While each neighbouring valley, rock, woodland, 

and glade. 
Re-volleys the air-rending shout. 

Come on, yoics, &c. 

Now Renard's unearthed, And runs fairly in view ; 

Now weVe lost him, so subtily he turns, 
But the scent lies so strong, still we fearless pur- 
sue ^ 
While each object impatiently burns : 
Hark! Babbler gives tongue, and Fleet, Driver, 
and Sly ; 
The f ok now the covert forsakes ; 
Again he's in view, let us after him fly ; 
Now, now to the river he takes. 

Come on, yoics, &c. 

From the river poor Renard can make but one 
push ; 

No longer so proudly he flies ; 
Tired, jaded, worn out, we are close to his brush, 

And, conquered, like Caesar, he dies ; 
And now in high glee to the board we repair, 

Where sat as we jovially quaff; 
His portion of merit let every man share, 

And promote the convivial laugh. 

Come on, yoics, &c. 



FREE-MASON'S SONG. 

Air—" By Joe, FU be ,/ree."— (B. Clarke.) 

To the science that virtue and art do maintain, 
Let the muse pay her tribute in soft gliding strain ; 
Those mystic perfections so fond to display, 
As far as allowed to poetical lay; 
Bach profession And class of mankind must agree 
That masons alone are the men who are free. 

The men who are rree> &£• 



Their origin they with great honour can trac* 
From the sons of religion and singular grace ~ y 
Great Hiram and Solomon, virtue to prove, 
Made this the grand secret of friendship and love J 
Each profession and class of mankind must agree 
That masons, of all men, are certainly free. 

Are certainly free, &c. 

The smart and the beau, the coquet and the prude, 
The dull and the comic, the heavy and rude, 
In vain may inquire, then fret, and despise 
An art that s still secret 'gainst all they devise ; 
Each profession and class of mankind must agree 
That masons, though secret, are loyal and free. 

Are loyal and free, &c. 

Commit it to thousands of different mind, 
And this golden precept you'll certainly find, 
Nor interest or terror can make them reveal, 
Without just admittance, what they should conceal ; 
Each profession and class of mankind must agree 
That masons alone are both secret and tree. 

Both secret and free, &c. 

Fair virtue and friendship, religion and love, 
The motive of this noble science still prove ; 
'Tis the lock and the key of the most godly rules, 
And not to be trusted' to knaves or to fools. 
Each profession and class of mankind must agree 
That ancient free-masons are steady and free. 

Are steady and free, &c. 

The Isr'lites distinguish'd their friends from their 

foes 
By signs and by characters ; then say why should 

those, 
Of vice and unbelief, be permitted to pry 
Into secrets that masons alone should descry ? 
Each profession and class of mankind must agree 
That masons of all men are secret and free. 

Are seeret and free, &e. 

The dunce he imagines that science and art 
Depend on some compact or magical part ! 
Thus men are so stupid to think that the cause 
Of our constitution's against divine laws : 
Each profession and class of mankind must agree, 
That masons are jovial, religious, and free. 

Religious and free, &c. 
Push about the brisk bowl, let it circling pass ; 
Let each chosen brother lay hold of his glass, 
And drink to the heart that will always conceal, 
And the tongue that our secrets will never reveal : 
Each profession and class of mankind must agreo 
That the sons of old Hiram are certainly free. 

Are certainly free, &c. 



BANKS OF BONNY DOON. 

(Burns.) 
Ye banks and braes of bonny Doon, 

How can ye bloom so fresh and fair? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae waery fu' o' care ? 
Ye'll break my heart, ye little birds, 

That wanton through the flow'ring thorn, 
Ye mind me of departed joys, 

Departed, never to return. 

Oft have I roam'd by bonny Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine, 
Where ilka bird sung o' its love, 

And fondly sae did I o' mine, 
Wi' lightsome heart, I pu'd a rose, 

Fu' sweet upon its thorny tree ; 
But my fause love a' stole my rose, 

But, ah! he left the thorn to me. 

ADDITIONAL, NOT BY BURNS. 
Ye roses, blaw your bonny blooms, 

And draw the wild birds by the bum; 
For Luman promis'd me a ring, . 

And ft maun aid me should I mourn* 
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Ah ! na, na, na, ye needna mourn, 
My een are dim and drowsy worn $ 

Ye bonny birds, ye needna sing, 
For Luman never can return. 

My Luman's love, in broken sighs, 

At dawn of day by Boon ye'se hear* 
And mid-day, by the willow green, 

For him 1 11 shed a silent tear, 
Sweet birds, I ken ye'il pity me, 

And join me wi' a plaintive sang, 
While echo wakes, and joins the mane 

I mak for him I loe'd sae lang. 



THE TOOTH-ACHE. 

(Hudson.) 
Air—" There's naUtck about the Home." 

TAB other night I went to bed, 

And thought some sleep to take ; 
But scarcely had laid down my head, 

When forced to keep awake. 
That devil, called the tooth-ache, comes 

Without an invitation, 
And got tight hold of my stumps and gums, 
And swore he'd keep his station. 

Of all the pains we're subject to 
From our birth till we're turn'd to dust, 
I think you all will own it true, 
The tooth- ache is the worst. 

A* soon as he came to me he said, 

" Old friend, you feel I've come ;" 
Myself I lifted up in bed, 

For the pain had struck me dumb. 
I turned myself from left to right, 

And then turned back again ; 
Sleep from my eye-lids took his flight, 

And I call'd him back in vain. 

Of all the paint, &c. 

We sometimes show light to old Nick, 

So, says I, '* Mr. Tooth-ache, pray 
Be so kind as to leave me quick, 

And take yourself away. 
You've stuck tight to me through my life, 

In your pains I am no dunce \ 
Besides, you know, I've got a wife, 

And one plague's enough at once.' 

Of all the pains, &c 

Says Tooth-ache, " I knew you when a boy, 
- I know you now a man, 
And if you. want a good employ, 

Get rid of me how you can. 
And though, when free of me, I know. 

You laugh and joke at my pain ; 
But can you laugh now ?" says I, " Oh, no ! 

I never will do it again." 

Of all the pains, &c. 

I took my wife's flannel petticoat 

And wrapp'd it round my head, 
Pinn'd it underneath my throat, 

(Flannel's warm 'tis said). 
I then quite under the clothes did creep, 

But Sleep ne'er came in view, 
For Mr. Tooth-ache swore that Sleep 

Should have the tooth-ache too. 

Of all the pains, &c. 

I stuck to the petticoat every night, 

And had many a tedious bout : 
At last, to my comfort, joy, and delight, 

I fairly drove him out. 
To drive away the tooth-ache's sting 

The petticoat is clever, 
And in its praise I loudly sing. 

The petticoat for ever ! 

Of all tfet pains ^ fcc. 



>* 



MY COTTAGE IN THE GROVK. 

Now wanton gales perfume the glade, 
Beneath the woodbine's fragrant shade 

Each shepherd tells his love \ 
From all that's fresh, from all that's fair* 
I've cull'd each sweet to deck with care 

My cottage in the grove. 

Ah ! come, Eliza, lovely maid, 
Come, share with me the rural shade *, 

Ah ! come, and be my love. 
Here harmony delights to dwell, 
Content is found within the cell 

Of my cottage in the grove. 

Here, roses red and roses white, 
Your rival sweets, come, here unite, 

These rural joys to prove ; 
Here music charm3 with magic sound 
While love and pleasure reign around, 

Of my cottage in the grove. 



THE FLITCH OF BACON. 

Since Dick and Nell were man and wife. 

They loved each other dearly, 
Their days had all been free from strife, 

And time had glided cheerly. ; 
They thought of all the wedded throng* 

Their plea must first be taken, 
So cheek by jowl they jogged along, 

To claim the flitch of bacon. 

Now, on the road, says Dick to Nell, 

If things are managed fairly, 
In future we'll do passing well, 

Ods bobs ! we'll guttle rarely ; 
We ne'er have quarrelled day or aigfat* 

So, faith, I'm much mistaken, 
If e'er a pair have half the right 

To claim the flitch of bacon. 

My dear, says Nell, to sell the flitch, 

Do let me now persuade ye ; 
'Twill help to make you mainly rich, 

And I so fine a lady. 
So say no more, but let the prize 

To market straight be taken, 
For sure 'twill prove us monstrous witt 

To sell the flitch of bacon* 

Now each persisting, tit for tat, 

On their respective cases, 
They fought at last like dog and cat, 

And scratched each other's faces. 
Thus those who strive to gut their fish, 

Before its safely taken, 
Like Dick and Nell, oft spoil their dish, 

Who lost the flitch of bacon. 
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FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND WINE. 

(From Anacreon.) 

If gold could lengthen life, I swear, 

It then should be my only care 

To get a heap, that I might say 

When Death comes to demand his prey. 

Thou slave take this and go thy way. 

But since riches cannot save 

Mortals from the gloomy pave, 

Give me freely, while I live, 

Generous wine in plenty give, 

Soothing joys my life to cheer, 

Beauty kind, and friends sincere ; 

Happy, happy, when I find 

Friends sincere and beauty kind, 

Let me, while I live, entwine 

The joys of friendship, love, and win*. 
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Of t he gallant 

BILLY TAYLOR. 

Bll.l.T Taylou was ■ gay young fellow. 
Full of mirth and full of glee. 

And hi* heart he did diskiver 
To ■ lady fur and free. 

ut young fellows. 



And 



and prtss'd ] 






Soon hii true Ion follow'd a'ter, 
Under the nuns of Richard Carr, 

And her lily white hands ahe dinb'd all o 
With the naaiy pitch and tar. 

When they came to the first eng 
Bold ahe fit amongst the ml, 



When the captain eom'd for to hear 

Saye he, ' Tat vind hai blown yon 
Says ahe, ' I come for to aeek for my 

Whom yon prett'd, and I love ao d 
' If yon come for to leek for your tnu 

Tell onto me hi. nice, I pray.' 
' His name, kind air, ii Billy Taylor, 

Whom you prees'd and seat to sea.' 



For 



• both cruel and severe i 
iee up early in the morning, 
d you'll aee him with a lady fair.' 



With that the roa'd up in the morn 

Early U by break of day: 
And the met her Billy Taylor, 

Walking with a lady gay. 
Forthwith ahe call'd for aword and pistol, 

Which did come at her command, 

With It 



WILLIAM AND SUSAN'. 
(H. G. Lewii.) 



Ob '. would iv 






Dame fortune smiled on Willij.ro 'a p.iirn. 
And bleaa'd his growing store. 

Now gone three years, bis honest gains 
To Susan's feet he bore. 

Nor think, he said, that William's heart 



ir fee: 



re well pi 



Ah! ere the honeymoon was flown, 

They cursed the marriage life, 
A very husband Will was grown. 

And Sne a very wife. 
She said that he was false at heart. 

He called her light coquette. 
And both enclaimed, neit week well part. 

I wiah we ne'er had met. 

THE WOODLAND HALLO! 

(Bloomfield.) 
■ our cottage that peeps from the skirts of the wood. 
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They both work together beneath the green shade, 
Both woodmen, my father and Joe ; 

I've listened whole hoars to the echo mat made 
So much of a laugh or hallo ! 

From my basket at noon they expect their supply, 

And with joy from my threshold I spring ; 
For the woodlands I love, and the oaks waving 
high, 

And echo that sings as I sing. 
Though deep shades delight me, yet love is my 
food. 

As I call the dear name of my Joe ; 
His musical shout is the pride of the wood, 

And my heart leaps to hear the hallo ! 

Simple powers of the grove, little birds live at ease, 

I wish not to wander from you ; 
HI still dwell beneath the deep roar of your trees, 

For I know that my Joe will be true : 
: Tie trill of the robin, the coo of the dove, 

Are charms that 111 never forego ; 
But, resting through life on the bosom of love, 

Will remember die woodland hallo! 



LET THE SPIRIT MOVE THEE. 

(Dibdin.) 

THOU man of firmness^ turn this way, 
Nor time by absence measure, 

The sportive dance and sprightly lay 
Shall wake thee into pleasure. 

Spite of thy formal outward man, 

Thou'rt gay as we shall prove thee ! 
Then cheer thee, laugh away the span, 
■' And let the spirit move thee. 

None are more just, more true, more fair, 
More upright in their dealings, 

Than men of thy profession are, 
But are they without feelings ? 

E'en now I know thy honest heart 
Full sorely doth reprove thee ; 

Be gay, then, in our joy take part, 
And let the spirit move thee. 



***** 



THE CARD PARTY. 

(Dibdin.) 

The board is dressed, come deal away ; 
The trump's a club— come, who's to play ? 
Your eldest hand, Miss Griskin, stay ; 

I'll play, sir, in a minute : 
The three of hearts, and four, and five, 
And that's a stop, as I'm alive. 
And now the nine, and then the ten ; 
And that I vow's a stop again ; 

I certainly shall win it : * 
The king of trumps, — let's see, what's there ? 

I take up rour ; 
And now the knave, — well, I declare, 

That's just ten more : 
111 win the church or lose the steeple. 

Spoken/) Well now, did you ever see any thing 
like this? Ten upon the knave. Lord, Miss 1 , did 
you ever know a knave that was not rich? Oh, 
well, if that's the case, 

111 play the deuce, and that's a stop, 
The four, and five, and six, that's pop \ 
I'm out, and so pay the people. 

Now let me try if I can win *, 

The trump's a heart, — you're to begin ; 

The four and five, — I can't come in ; 

Tis really now provoking : 
I not. a single thing can play ; 
I shall have for all my hand to pay : 



Never was any thing so hard, 
I have not even a leading card *, 

Nay, 'tis no time for joking : 
Well, I should like to change my place ; 

I've not played one ; 
Eight cards, and every card an ace, 

Of ill-luck what a run, 
I soon shall be a bankrupt I know. 

Spoken.] Well, then, I have not a single card 
in my hand. Lord, madam ! you have as many 
cards as any body else. How can you joke so ? 
Did you ever see such luck in your life ? Well, my 
love, bad luck at cards, good luck in a husband. 
Oh ! now you talk of a husband, who did you say, 
madam, was the happiest couple in the nation?— 

The king and queen, and that's a stop, 
The ace and deuce,* and tray, and pop; 
I'm out, so hand the rhino. 

Come don't despair, but try again ; 
The trump's a spade, — the nine and ten ; 
You'll come in soon, — the Lord knows when : 
Tis now mv torn, — -the two and three ; 
Well, thars a charming thing for me : 
The four, five, six, and seven, and eight ; 
You'll be out quickly at this rate. 

Oh, she deals, sir, with the old one : 
The game's, in spite of all I try, 

So turned about, 
That I can see, with hal£ an eye, 

That to be out 
I never shall be able. 

SPOKEN.] Well, I had matrimony last time ; I 
shall have intrigue next, I suppose. The natural 
.consequence, ma'am ; I beg your pardon, but what 
unfortunate old gentleman was you talking about ? 

The pope, ma'am, and that's a stop ; 
And now the two, and three, and pop, 
I'm out, and clear the table. 



Air- 



FORGET ME NOT. 

-« Ne tnoubliex pa»" — (Miss Bryant.) 

Long have I loved, 

And loved. thee, too, sincere; 
Time has but proved 

That thou art doubly dear. 
Then, where'er you rove, 

Think on that spot 
Where I dwell with love, 

And forget me not. 

When in thy breast 

Soft pleasure spreads her power, 
By friends caress d, 

In mirth's gay fleeting hour. 
When one more fair 

Superior arts hath got, 
Let mem'ry be dear, 

And forget me not. 

And when Death's cold dart 

Shall fell me to the grave, 
To leave thee, my heart 

Its latest throb must grieve * 
But if above 

Spirits power have got, 
Still will I love, 

So, forget me not. 

THE JOLLY, JOLLY OWL. 

A GLEE. 

Op all the birds on bush or tree, 

Commend me to the owl, 
Since he may best ensample be 

To those the cup that trowl ; — 
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For when the fun hath left the vest, 

He chooses the tree that he loves the best, 

And he whoops oat his song, and he laughs at his . 

jest : 
Then, though hours be late, and weather foul, 
Well drink to the health of the jolly, jolly owl. 

The lark is but a bumpkin fowl, 

He sleeps in his nest till morn ; 

But my blessing upon the jolly owl, 

That all night blows his horn : 

Then up with your cup, till you stagger in speech ; 

And match me this catch, though you swagger and 

screech ; 
And drink till you wink, my merry men each, 
For though hours be late, &c. 



I'VE COURTED THE WENCHES. 

Air* — '* Nothing in Life can sadden us." — (Bryant.) 

I'VE courted the wenches so witty and pretty, 

Both Agatha, Abigail, Agnes, and all, 
For each I'd a posey, for each I'd a ditty, 
I'm dashed, but I've kissed both the little and 
small. 
There was Amy, and Annis, and Anna, and 
Betty, 
And Kitty so plump, but she had but one eye, 
With Barbara, Bertha, and Bridget, and Letty, 
But Letty, the hussey, was devilish sly. 

Oh, they are sweet little creatures to tease 
a man, 
Still I would wed the whole sex if I could, 
And if they'll let me, 111 kiss them when- 
e'er I can, 
I'm blowed if I won't, yes, I'm dashed 
but I would. 

There was Caroline, Clara, and Constance, a 
prude she was, 
She blush'd when I kissed her, and look'd very 
shy; 
She'd cry, Don't you tease me, and tell me how 
rude I was, 
But this her mock-modesty proved all my eye. 
Then Damans, Deborah, Dinah, would chat away ; 
Dido would smile, and she'd say, with surprise, 
Oh, Lord! I could look on you, Ra'ab, both 
night and day, 
For, in truth, I must own, you've such beauti- 
ful eyes. 

Oh, they are sweet little creatures, &e. 

Poor Emma was passionate, Faith had the vapours, 

Gillian was vulgar, and Hagar was sad ; 
Judith was bandy, and Love she out capers, 

And Lucy I bothered until she was mad. 
There was Mary, and Martha, and Margery, 
jealous ; 
Nanny was tame, and poor Patience was wild ; 
There was Rachel and Stella to wed me were 
zealous, 

But before they got married, they each got 

a -^__ 

Oh, they are sweet little creatures, &c. 

HE LOVES, AND RIDES AWAY. 

At the Baron of Mowbray's gate was seen 

A page with a courser black; 
There came out a knight of noble mien, 

And he leap'd on the courser's back; 
His arms were bright, his heart was light, 

And he sung this merry lay — 
" How jollily lives a fair young knight ! 

He loves, and rides away." 

A ladv look'd over the castle wall, 
And she heard the knight thus sing j 



This lady's tears began then to fail, 
And her hands she began to ring. 

" And didst thou then thy true love plight, 
And was it but to betray ? 

Ah ! tarry awhile, my own dear knight ; 
In pity don't ride away." 

The knight of her tears took no heed, 

While scornful laugh'd his' eye ; 
He gave the spur to his prancing steed — 

" Good bye, sweetheart, good bye." 
And soon he vanish'd from her sight, 
" While she was heard to say, 
" Ah ! ladies, beware of a fair young knight, 

Hell love, and hell ride away." 

MAIDEN, WRAP THY MANTLE ROUND 

THEE. 

(H. K. White.) 

MAIDEN, wrap thy mantle round thee, 

Cold the rain beats on thy breast ; 
Why should horror's voice astound thee ? 
Death can bid the wretched rest. 
All under the tree 
Thy bed may be, 
And thou may'st slumber peacefully. 

Maiden, once gay pleasure knew thee, 
Now thy cheeks are pale and deep ; 
Love has been a felon to thee, 
Yet, poor maiden, do not weep. 
There's rest for thee 
All under the tree, 
Where thou wilt sleep most peacefully. 



GO, FETCH ME A PINT OF WINR 
(Burns.) 

Go, fetch me a pint of wine, 

And fill it in a silver tassie, 
That I may drink, before I go, 

A service to my bonnie lassie. 
The boat rocks at the pier of Leith, 

Fu' loud the wind blows fra the ferry ; 
The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 

And I maun leave my bonnie Mary. 

The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 

The glittering spears are ranked ready. 
The shouts of war are heard afar, 

The battle closes thick and bloody ; 
But its not the roar o' seas or shore 

Wad make me longer wish to tarry ; 
Nor shouts of war that's heard afar, 

It's leaving thee, my bonnie Mary, 

THERE'S NOTHING GOES WRONG WHEN 
THE GROG'S MIXED RIGHT. 

There's nothing goes wrong when the grog's mixed 

right, 
i And I never looks dull when the liquor looks bright, 
Though my head it grows heavy, my heels they 
go light; 

And I likes my humour, 
, I likes my humour, 

I likes my humour well, boys. 
Tol de rol liddle, 
Tol de rol liddle, 
Tol de rol liddle le ri do v 

My messmates they like a much soberer plan, 
And they bids me stand steady,' if I am a man ; 
But I tells 'em they bids me do more than I can ; 
And they likes my humour, &c. 

Down in the cellar I makes my bed, 
And on the barrel I lays my head, 
The world turns round, and old Davy is dead ; 
And I likes my hunrour, &r. 
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MATRIMONY'S LIKE A CONCERT OF 

MUSIC. 

I never shall forget the days in which I was a 

rover ; 
But soon there was an end to ease, for I became a 

iover ; 
The devil take me, I must torn a lover! 
The tender passion I abuse, for from it I'm a 

convert, 
I beg assistance from my muse to prove it like a 

concert; 
A concert, a concert, 111 prove it like a concert. 
For when my pretty maid I saw, I grew sick. 
And continued (till I had a second view) sick ; 
Then I tried, by ev*ry means, to make her, too, sick, 
And though soon I found that she'd not make a 

few sick, 
She and her love were like a concert of music ; 
Love is very like a concert of music. 

Spoken, and accompanied by different tnriru- 
menU.~\ Yes, love is very like a concert of music, 
Soothing as the horn, 
Sweet as the flute, 
Lively as the fiddle, 
Tickling as the lute. 
And when your passion is refin'd, 
Oh! it's like all these instruments combin'd. 
Charming creature ! 
Ev*ry feature 
Is so killing, 
My bosom thrilling ; 
Ah! well-a-day, 
Such melody, 
Vocal and instrumental. 
Before I was of the marriage-noose sick, 
I thought love like a concert of music. 

Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! how changed the scene! I 

sing no more to love's band : 
Not happy, save one' month, I've been, since I 

became a husband ; 
The devil take me, I became a husband ! 
The marriage-4tate I now abuse, for I can't be a 

convert; 
The Dilletante most excuse my thinking it like a 

concert ; 
A concert, a concert, III prove it like a concert. 
For when once the honeymoon expir'd, I grew sick, 
And continued (while my wife was e'er in view) 

sick: 
Then I tried, by Wry means, to make her, too, sick, 
And found wedlock like a concert of music ; 
Yes, matrimony's like a concert of music. 

Spoken, and accompanied by different kutru- 
menU.'] And a wife's like a concert of music. 
For she's grumbling as the bass, 
Noisy as die drum, 
Heavy as the bagpipe, 
Furious as the trumpet ; 
And when to quarrel your wife's inclin'd, 
'Tis like all these instruments combin'd. 
Shocking creature ! 
Ev'ry feature 
Is so stupid ; 
Curse on Cupid! 
Ah! well-a-day, 
Such melody. 
Woeful and detrimental. 
And now that I'm of the marriage-noose sick, 
Matrimony's like a concert of music 



DULCE DOMUM. 
(Reynolds.) 

Deep in a vale a cottage stood. 
Oft sought by travellers weary, 

And oft it proved the bleat abode 
Of Edward and of Mary. 



For her he'd chase the mountain-goat. 
O'er Alps and Glaciers bounding, 

For her the chamois he would shoot, 
Bark horrors all surrounding ; 

But evening come, he sought his home, 
While anxious lovely woman, 

She hailed the sight, and every night 
The cottage rung 
As they sung, 

Oh, dulce, dulce domuxn. 

But soon, alas ! this scene of bliss 

Was changed to prospects dreary, 
For war and honour rous'd each Swiss* 

And Edward left his Mary. 
To bold St. Gothard's height be rushed 

'Gainst Gallia's force contending ; 
And, by unequal numbers crushed. 

He died, his land defending. 
The evening come, he sought not home, 

Whilst she (distracted woman), 
Grown wild with dread, now seeks him dead, 
And hears the knell 
That bids fasewell 
To dulce, dulce domum. 
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WITH AN HONEST OLD FRIEND. 

(H. Carey.) 

WITH an honest old friend and a merry old song, 
And a flask of old Port, let me sit the night long 
And laugh at the malice of those who repine 
That they must swig porter whilst I drink wine. 

I envy no mortal though ever so great, 
Nor scorn I a wretch for his lowly estate ; 
But what I abhor and esteem as a curse, 
Is poorness of spirit, not poorness of purse. 

Then dare to be generous, dauntless, and gay, 
Let's merrily pass life's remainder away ; 
Upheld by our friends, we our foes may despise, 
For the more we are envied, the higher we rise. 



+++**+++ 



ADIEU, MY NATIVE LAND, ADIEU ! 

ADIEU, my native land, adieu ! 

The vessel spreads her swelling sails, 
Perhaps I never more may view 

Your fertile fields, your flowery dales ; 
Delusive hope can charm no more, 

Far from the faithless maid I roam, 
Unfriended seek some foreign shore, 

Unpitied leave my peaceful home ! 

Adieu, my native land, &c. 

Farewell, dear village, oh ! farewell, 

Soft on the gale thy murmur dies, 
I hear thy solemn evening bell, 

Thy spires yet glad my aching eyes ; 
Though frequent falls the dazzling tear, 

I scorn to shrink at fate's decree, 
And think not, cruel maid, that e'er 

111 breathe another sigh for thee. 

Adieu, my native land, &e 

In vain, through shades of frowning night. 

Mine eyes thy rocky coast explore, 
Deep sinks the fiery orb of light, 

I view thy beacons now no more, 
Rise, billows, rise! blow, hollow wind! 

(Nor night, nor storms, nor death, I fear), 
Be friendly, bear me hence to find 

That peace which fate denies me here. 

Adieu, my native land, ftc 



THE GOOD OLD DAYS OF ADAM AND EVE. 

I SING, I sing of good times older, 
When mm than women were the bolder; 
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When bills were short, and credit shorter. 
And when from malt they brewM the porter : 
When lawyers were too proud to pillage, 
And Horselydown was but a village ; 
Christmas had its Christmas carols, 
And ladies' sides were hoop'd like barrels. 
Sing hey, sing ho! I can bat grieve 
For the good old days of Adam and Eve. 

When drinking ale made strong men stronger, 
And doctors made folks live the longer ; 
When our grand-dads brew'd stout October, 
And thought it a sin to go to bed sober : 
Then was the time for games and gambols, 
When Oxford-street was coverM with brambles, 
Hedges and ditches, and ponds of water, 
But now there's nothing but bricks and mortar. 

Sing hey, sing ho, &c 

When all young men they acted wise in 
Getting up to see the lark arising ; 
And could, unless I'm much mistaken, 
Eat for breakfast a pound of bacon. 
But now our Toms and Jerrys gay, sir, 
See larks by nights and not by day, sir ; 
Get in rows, and have long parleys, 
And, to save their bacon, floor the charleys. 

Sing hey, sing ho, fcc. 

When this very place, now covered over, 
Was a field of wheat, or perhaps of clover; 
Two or three trees for the cattle to get under 
Out of the way of the lightning and thunder ; 
No sound was*heard but the sweet birds singing, 
Except sometimes the London bells ringing ; 
But now the birds far away have fled, sirs, 
And we are the birds wot sings instead, sirs. 

Sing hey, sing ho, &c 

When ladies and gentlemen, without baulking. 
Could go into Hyde-park a walking, 
And without a bit of fuss or bother, 
Could walk from one end to the other : 
But now there is a brazen statue, 
Who seems ashamed, for he can't look at you ; 
The folks do say 'tis call'd a trophy, 
But the ladies won't look, and the men say, O fie ! 

Sing hey, sing ho, &c. 

When young folks when they went a wooing, 
Kept to themselves what they were doing, 
And did contrive their love to smother, 
Quite unbeknown to their father and mother ; 
And then, by a New Marriage Act so scarish 
They told the affair to all the parish, 
Took affidavits ; and, what is more, sirs, 
Their names they stuck up on the church-door, sin. 

Sing hey, sing ho, &c. 

When every man, whether wise or ninny, 
Was pleased at the sight of a good old guinea : 
The front of it had King George's face on, 
And die back the arms and the old spade ace on; 
But now the sovereigns, I can tell you, 
They are not worth so much in value ; 
Ana there St. George is, without a rag on, 
Galloping over an ugly dragon. 

Sing hey, sing ho, &c. 



| JACK AT THE WINDLASS. 

(Dibdin.) 

COMB all hands ahoy to the anchor, 

From our friends and relations to go ; 
Poll blubbers and cries, devil thank her. 

Shell soon take another in tow. 
This breeze, like the old one, will kick us, 

About on the boisterous main, 
And one day, if death should not trick us 

Perhaps we may come back again, 
With a will-ho then pull away, jolly boys, 

At the mercy of fortune we go ; 
We're in for't, then, d me, what folly boys 

For to be down hearted, yo-ho ! 

Our boatswain takes care of the rigging. 

More 'speciously when he gets drunk ; 
The bobstays supply him with swigging, 

He the cable cuts up for old junk : 
The studding-sail serves for his hammock, 

With the clew-lines he bought him his call, 
While ensigns and jacks in a mammoc 

He sold to buy trinkets for Poll. 

With a will-ho, &c. 

Of the purser this here is the maxim, 

Slops, grog, and provision he sacks ; 
How he'd look if vou was but to ax nun, 

With the captain's clerk, who 'tis goes snacks. 
Oh, he'd find it another guess story, 

That would bring his bare back to the cat, 
If his Majesty's honour and glory 

Was only just told about that. 

With a will-ho, &c. 

Our chaplain's both holy and godly, 

And sets us for heaven agog ; 
Yet to my mind he looks rather oddly, 

When he's swearing and drinking of grog : 
When he took on his knees Betty Bowser, 

And talkM of her beauty and charms, 
Cried I, ' which is the way to heaven now, sir,' 

' Why you dog,' cried the chaplain, ' her arms.' 

Witn a will-ho, &c. 

The gunner's a devil of a bubber, 

The carfindo can't fish a mast, 
The surgeon's a lazy land-lubber, 

The master can't steer if he's ast ; 
The lieutenants conceit are all wrapt in, 

The mates scarcely merit their flip, 
Nor is there a swab, but the captain, 

Knows the stem from the stern of the ship. 

With a will-ho, &c. 

Now fore and aft having abused them, 

Just but for my fancy and gig, 
Could I find any one that ill-used them, 

D— me but I'd tickle his wig. 
Jack never was known for a railer, 

Twas fun ev'ry word that I spoke, 
'And the sign of a true-hearted sailor 

Is to give and to take a good poke. 

With a will-ho, &c. 



++++■+■+++ 



SAY, LITTLE FOOLISH FLUTTERING 

THING. 

(Bickerstaff.) 

SAY, little foolish fluttering thing, 
Whither, ah! whither would you wing 
Your airy flight! stay here and sing, 
Your mistress to delight. 
"So, no, sweet robin, you shall not go ; 
Where, where you wanton, could you be, 
Half so happy as with me t 



SWEET PASSION OF LOVB. 
(Garrick.) 

THIS cold flinty heart it is you that have warmed ; 

You waken'd my passions, my senses have charm- 
ed; 

In vain against merit and Cymon I strove, 

What's life without passion — sweet passion 01 
love? 

The frost nips the buds, and the rose cannot blow, 
From youth that is frost-nipped no raptures can 

flow, 
Elysium to him but a desert will prove ; 
What's life without passion— sweet passion of 

love? 
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The spring would be warm, the young season be 

Her birds and her flow'rets make blithesome sweeb 

May; 
Love blesses the cottage and sings through the 

grove, 
What's life without passion — sweet passion of 

love? 



BOLTING THE MOON. 

Air—" The Bold Dragoon." 

There was an ancient fair, she got up very soon, 
For she wish'd to gammon her landlord, and 

likewise bolt the moon, 
With his goods and chattels, plates and kettles, 
Mops, and brooms, and leaden spoons, O ! 
So she bolted in the morn, 
With his long broom, tongs, and shovel, 
Whack, row de dow, de dow, fol lol de riddle iddy, 
Whack, row de dow, de dow, fol de rol de ra. 

Her landlord rose at nine, and ha found that he 

was gull'd, 
And when that she came back again, the bolt on 

her he pull'd, 
With his clawing, mauling, her cat a squalling. 
He tore her cap, she scratched his face, sir ; 
So he popp'd her into quod 
For his long broom, tongs, and shovel, 

Whack, row de dow, &c« 

When she got within the prison-door, she bung'd 

the jailer's eye, 
For which he tip'd her such a whipe, he knock'd 

her joul awry, 
With her roaring, tearing, stamping, swearing, 
She tore his shirt and pull'd his hair, sir ; 
So he split her head in two, 
With his hard fist, thump her, bruise her, 

Whack, row de dow, fee 

So all you famous moon-bolters, I'd have you 

now take warning, 
And never think of Dotting any more moons in 

the morning 
With your goods and chattels, plates and kettles, 
Mops and broom, and leaden spoons, sir, 
But hop the twig by night, 
With your long broom, tongs, and shovel. 

Whack, row de dow, &c. 



LITTLE BBSS, THE BALLAD SINGER. 

(Arnold.) 

When first a babe upon the knee, 
My mother used to sing to me ; 
I caught the accents from her tongue, 
And, e'er I talk'd, I lisp'd in song, 
I'm little Bess, the ballad singer. 

In every village where I came, 
Thev called me by my infant name, 
And pensive as I rove along, 
This still's the burthen of my song, 
I'm little Bess, the ballad singer. 

Trough woods and village scenes I stray 
With plaintive suit and artless lay ; 
And every passenger I meet . 
With lowly curtsey thus I greet, 

I'm little Bess, the ballad singer. 

THE TAILOR'S VINpiCATION. 

Air—" Madam Fig's Oda." 

THAT I'm but the ninth part of a man, 
Boys laugh and cry out in the street, sir, 

Though the fact is, deny it who can, 
Tis the tailor who makes you complete, sir j 



For courtier, cit, general, or beau* 

Without me, you know very well, sir, 
Would look rather quizby or so, 
Tis my art makes 'em cut a great swell, sir. 
Sticheldum, needledum he, 

Threadledee, fol de rol rido, 
Thimble-pye, stitch away, ho • 
Ritol lol de rol rido. 

But admitting nine tailors make one, 

Well argue, for ioke sake, no further, 
What a pretty day s work must be done, 

Ere a robber a man, sirs, could murder . 
Or if in a duel engaged. 

My opponent, deny it who can, sir, 
Must fire nine shots, on my word, 

Before he can kill off his man, sir. 

Stitcheldum, needledum, Sec. 

Yet the worst is, though but the ninth part. 

We're charged full as much as the whole, sir ; 
If enlisted, we pay the fall smart. 

Aye, at Brentford, too, pay the whole toll, sir j 
Double chalk, sirs, would e en me excuse, 

When to run up a score is my lot, sir, 
But says, as I fill a man's shoes, 

I'm entitled to pay the full shot, sir. 

Stitcheldum, needledum, &c. 

But in love as in war we've the best, 

As how I will show ye quite plain, sir, 
For if wounded, it must be confessed, 

That we feel but the ninth part of pain, sir ; 
Thus far I've run on for a joke, 

To offend none that's here is my plan, sir, 
But if foes in our wheels put a spoke 

You'll find that a tailors a man, sir. 

SPOKEN.] Aye, aye, if ever I'm called out, 
you'll find me as stiff as buckram in the cause of 
my kins and country ; d — n me but 111 stick to 
the foe*s skirts, trim his jacket, and make him 
skip like a flea out of my own hell, to the tune of 

Sticheldum, needledum, &c. 



THE LOVES OF THE PLANTS. 
Air—" Said a Smile to a Teat:* 

A HAIR-BELL, one day, 

To a jonquil did say, 
(The sun beaming bright in spring weather) : 

Let's off to yon bower, 

And beguile half an hour, 
In amorous pastime together. 

The blushing jonquil, 

At first took it ill, 
That to her he such language should use, sir \ 

But at last, (silly plant!) 

Overcome by his cant, 
Cried, ' I cannot your offer refuse, sir.' 

Of her fatal consent, 
She soon had to repent, 

She had, sure as mutton is mutton ; 
For in less than a year, 
The ionquil, it is clear, 

Lay in of a bachelor's button ! 

Jonquil had a brother, 
Who made a sad pother, 

Crying, ' Oh! my dear sister betrayM is j' 
And he swore that the law 
Should redress this faux-pas 

Of the harebell, — a Turk 'mongst the ladies* 

Then away did he trudge, 

To a cauliflower judge, 
And to him did the sad tale relate ; 

Taking pains to describe 

That the whole ionquil tribe, 
Were involved in his sisters hard fate* 
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Here the grave magistrate, 
Shook his wig on his pate, 

And rowed that the fuss he'd soon settle, 
So he ha'd and hem'd, 
And the hare-bell condemned 

To marry a prudish old nettle ! 

Now in Blackfriars-road, 

There is seen an abode 
For girls who at times have been frisky, 

And 'twas there that he sent 

The jonquil to repent, 
Where she revels, talks slang, and drinks whisky. 

MORAL. 

Ye fond maidens, so fair, 

Of that man, ah ! beware, 
Who top warmly on virtue descants, 

For, believe me, 'tis true, 

A good lesson for you, 
May be learnt from the loves of the plants. 



But on Monday, my bed forsaking, 
Oh ! how my nob will be aching ' 
With my eyes stiff and red, 
Sunk deep in my head, 

I shall look as old as Methusalem! 
While the curst noises round me, 
Will so confound pie, 

I shall wish the farm-yard at Jerusalem ! 
For there the pigs, will be squeaking, 
The waggon-wheels creaking, 
Ducks quacking, cart-whips cracking. 
Turkeys gobbling, carters squabbling, 
Rooks cawing, plough-boys jawing, 
Horses neighing, donkeys braying. 
Cocks crowing, oxen lowing, 
Bogs bark, Noah's ark! 

Gobble wobble — weeke— baw caw, 

Grunt — bow wow — quack — moo — ee-aw 
All when my farm is taken. 



A POOR LITTLE GIPSY. 

(G. Column.) 

A POOR little gipsy I wander forlorn, 

My fortune was told long before I was born, 

So fortunes I tell, as. forsaken I stray, 

And in search of my lover, I'm lost on my way. 

1 Spare a halfpenny ? 

Spare a poor little gipsy a halfpenny ? 

I fear from this line you have been a sad man, 
And to harm us poor girls have form'd many a 

plan; 
But beware, lest repentance too late cause you 

pain, 
And attend to die lesson I give in my strain. 

Spare a halfpenny, etc. 



+■+* 



ALL WHEN MY FARM IS TAKEN. 
(G. Caiman.) 

Oh ! when my farm is taken, 
How delightful 'twill be o'er my acres to stump ! 
Then III marry a dairy maid, jolly and plump — 

But she shan't be as fat as my bacon. 

Ill hire a lout to wield the flail, 

Small beer shall serve the bumpkin ! 
While I, with guzzling home-brew'd ale, 
Grow rounder than a pumpkin. 

I'll have hogs, dogs, cows, sows, 
Turkeys, ducks, and barley-mows, 
Harrows, ganders, bullocks, ploughs! — 
And 111 dazzle the country gabies. 
IT1 get a bull— I'll get a cart- 
Ill get the Farmer's Guide by heart 
And 111 get a dozen babies 
Then 111 get my dogs, I'll fat my hogs, 
111 milk my cows, 111 salt my sows, 
I'll run my rigs, I'll stick my pigs, 
111 roast my lambs, 111 mend my dams, 
111 whet my knife, 

111 kill my sheep, 
111 kiss my wife, 
ITU go to sleep — 
All when my farm is taken. 

I'll drink just double each Saturday night, 
Sitting up with my spouse by candle-light, 

For I need not rise early on Sunday : 
Then I'll prate to my lovee, of clover and barns, 
While the dear little childrens' stockings she darns, 
- That must go to the wash on Monday. 
On Sunday to church — Beef and pudding at one — 

Then, the evening to spend, 

IT1 get drunk with a friend, 
Reel to bed, and on Monday be up with the sun. 



THE RIVER QUEEN. 

The water rush'd, the water swell'd, 

A fisherman sat nigh ; 
With tranquil look his line beheld, 

And gazM with vacant eye : 
As thus he sits with careless look, 

In twain the river flows, 
And crown'd with reeds, from out the brook, 

A lovely woman rose. 

To him she sung, to him she said, 

' Why temp'st thou from the flood, 
By arts of cruel man betray'd, 

Fair youth, my scaly brood ? 
Ah ! knew'st thou, how we find it sweet, 

Beneath the waves to go, 
Thyself would leave the hook's deceit, 

And live with us below ! ' 

' Love not their splendour in the main 

The sun and moon to lave ? 
Look not their beams as bright again, 

Reflected from the wave ? 
Tempts not this river's glassy blue. 

So tranquil, clear, and bright ? 
Tempts not thy shade, which bathes iu dew, 

And shares our cool delight V 

The water rush'd, the water swell'd, 

The fisherman sat nigh, 
With wishful glance the brook beheld, 

And long'd the wave to try : 
To him she said, to him she sung, 

The river's guileful queen : 
Half in he fell, half in he sprung, 

And never more was seen. 



THE BIRTH OF LIBERTY. 

When first infant Liberty dropt upon earth, 
The mountains and forests then cradled her birth , 
Nurs'd by Nature, she dwelt among savages wild, 
Whilst numerous nations adopted the child. 
Her mind was for ages as dark as the night, 
Her form unadorned, wandered naked to sight ; 
She in huts and in cottages only was found, 
Reposing at ease on the grass-clothed ground. 

But banish'd from earth by a profligate race, 
Long time she concealed both her grief and dis- 
grace. 
Till heroes demanding a charter of laws, 
Recall'd her from*heav'n to enlist in their cause. 
In Britain she landed, delighted to see 
Men firm to their king, yet resolv'd to be free. 
Then in England for ever may Liberty reign, 
The Queen of the Isles and the Queen of the 
Main. 
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CHAPTER OF GOOD THINGS. 



(O'Keefe.) 

A GLASS is good, and a lass is good, 

And a pipe to smoke in cold weather ; 
The world is good, and the people f re good, 

And we're all good fellows together. 
A bottle it is a very good thing, 

With a good deal of very good wine in it ; 
A song is good, when a body can sing. 

And to finish, we must begin it. 
A table is good, when spread with good cheer, 

And good company sitting round it ; 
When a good way off, we are not very near, 

And for sorrow the devil confound it. 

A glass is good, &c. 

A' friend is good, when you're out of good luck, 

For that's a good time to try him ; 
For a justice good, the haunch of a buck, 

With such a good present you buy him. 
A fine old woman is good when she s dead ; 

A rogue's very good, for good hanging ; 
A fool is good by the nose to be led, 

And my good song deserves a good banging. 

A glass is good, &c. 

PETER, PETER, VERY BAD BOY. 

Peter.— You hurry me, you worry me, 
You no let me be ; 
You hurry me about like an eel in the 

mud. 
Hoohhah! 
Matter. — Hah hooh ! 
Peter. — Like an eel in the mud, hoo hah! 
Matter. — I hurry you, I worry you like an eel in 
the mud, hoo hah! 
Peter, Peter, very bad boy — 
Come, pull off your jacket. 
Peter. — Oh, no, massa. 
Matter. — Come, pull of your shirt. 
Peter 4 — Oh dear, massa! 
Matter. — Come, pull off your jacket. # 
Peter. — Oh, massa, forgive me dis time. 
Matter. — No, Peter, me whippee. 
Peter* — Oh, massa, forgive me dis time. 
Matter. — No, me floggee you. 
Peter. — Me come to see you five mile long. 
Matter. — No such thing, Peter. 
Peter. — Me come to see you, me peep at de gate. 
Matter. — It's a dom lie, Peter. 

Peter. — Missee, missee sail pray for me. 
Matter. — No, sare, she sha'n t prav at all. 
Peter. — Missee, missee sail pray for me. 
Matter. — No, sare ! You go down in de cellar, 
you drink-a my wine— 
You go up in de garret, you kiss-a my 
maid. 
Peter. — O, massa, forgive me dis time! — Me tell 
you someting. 
Matter. — Well, Peter, what you say? 

Spoken.] Peter. — In own country you floggee, 
floggee, but English no let floggee here $ so massa 
must forgive me dis time. 

Spoken.] Matter.— Well, Peter, if I mus for- 
give you, I mus , but mind, Peter, you no bad boy 
no more — you no go down in de cellar — drink-a my 
wine. 

Peter. — No, massa. 
Matter. — No go in de garret and kiss-a my maid. 
Peter. — No j me leave dat for you, massa. 

SPOKEN.] Matter. — Dat be* good boy, Peter. 
Now hold up your black chin — dere so — and give 
us de twist'em twine'em jinkum beaugash. 

(Matter here sings, while Peter dances.) 
There he goes, with a twist'em twine'em, twist'em, 
twine'em, 



There he goes, with a bim bom gash; 
Go along, Peter — well done, Peter— go it, Snow- 
ball- 
There he goes, hah hoo! hah hoo! with a jinkum 
beaugash. 

FLOWERS ARE FRESH. 

(Lord Strangford.) 

FLOWERS are fresh and bushes green, 

Cheerily the linnets sing, 
Winds are soft, and skies serene ; 
/ Time, however, soon shall throw 
Winter's snow 
O'er the buxom breast of Spring. 

Hope, that buds in lovers' hearts, 
Lives not through the scorn of years ; 

Time makes love itself depart, 

Time and scorn congeal the mind, 
Looks unkind 
Freeze affection's warmest tears. 

Time shall make the bushes green, 

Time dissolve the winter snow ; 
Winds be soft and skies serene, 
Linnets sing their wanton strain j 
But again 

Blighted love shall never blow. 



MY POLL AND MY PARTNER, JOE. 

(Dibdin.) 

I WAS, d'y*see, a waterman, 
As tight and spruce as any, 
, Twist Richmond-town 

And Horslydown, 
I earned an honest penny. 
None could of fortune's favours brag 

More than could lucky I, 
My cot was snug, well filled my cag. 
My grunter in the stye ; 
With wherry tight, 
And bosom light, 
I cheerfully did row ; 
And to complete this princely life, 
Sure never man had friend and wife 
Like my Poll and my partner, Joe. 

I rolled in joys like these awhile, 
Folks far and near caressed me, 
Till, woe is me, 
So lubberly, 
The presseang came and pressed me. 
How could I all those pleasures leave t 

How with my wherry part? 
I never took so on to grieve, 
It wrung my very heart. 
But when on board 
They gave the word 
To foreign parts to go, 
I cursed the moment I was born. 
That ever I should thus be torn 

From my Poll and my partner, Joe. 

I did my duty manfully, 
While on the billows rolling, 
And night or day 
Could find my way 
Blindfold to the maintop bowling. 
Thus all the dangers of the main, 
Quicksands and gales of wind, 
I braved in hopes to taste again 
The joys I left behind ; 
In climes afar, 
The hottest war, 
Poured broadsides on the foe, 
In hopes those perils to relate, 
As by my side attentive sat 

My Poll and my partner, Joe. 
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At last it pleased his majesty 
To give peace to the nation, 
And honest hearts, 
From foreign parts, 
-Came home tor consolation* 
Like lightning, for I felt new life, 

Now safe from all alarms, 
I rushed, and found my friend and wife 
Locked in each others arms. 
Yet fancy not 
I bore my lot 
.Tame, like a lubber, — no ; 
For seeing I was finely tricked, 
Plump to the devil I fairly kicked 
My Poll and my partner, Joe. 



HE WINNA TACK THE HINT. 
(Mrs. Jordan.) 

Young Roger is a bonny lad, 

None blyther I can see ; 
Sa trim he wears his tartan plaid, 

Sa kind he blinks at me. 
As kind I blink at him again, 

My smiles I dinna stint, 
Yet still he gies my bosom pain, 

He winna tack the hint. 

He tither day a posie bought* 

The rose and lily too — 
An emblem, I must own, I thought 

Would tell him what to do ; 
I courtseyM low, and smil'd again, 

My smiles I never stint, 
Yet still he gies my bosom pain, 

He canna tack the hint. 

Ye sonsy lasses of the town, 

Advise me, if you can, 
That I may a' my wishes crown, 

Upon a modest plan : 
111 do my best to gain his love, 

My dress shall be in print, 
And I will ever constant prove, 

If he will tack the hint. 



++++++++ 



THE FRIAR OF ORDERS GREY. 

I AM a friar of orders grey, 
And down the vallies I take my way ; 
I pull not blackberry, haw, or hip, 
Good store of venison fills my scrip ; 
Mv lone bead-roll I merrily chant, 
Wnere^er I walk no money I want ; 
And why I'm so plump, the reason 111 tell — 
Who leads a good life is sure to live well. 
What baron, or 'squire, 
Or knight of the shire, 
Lives half so well as a holy friar? 

After supper, of heaven I dream, 
But that is fat pullet and clotted cream ; 
Myself, .by denial, I mortify — 




A chirping cup is my matin song, 

And the vesper's bell is my bowl, ding dong. 

What baron, or 'squire, &c. 



++++++*•+ 



WHO SUFFERS BUT THE TAILOR. 

Air—" Darby J5r<%."-H(Bryant.) 

When first in town 
They set me down, 
I gazed about with wonder, O ! 



I frightened ..«■», 
And, faith! 'tispos, 
I thought each noise was thunder, O! 
I marched about — first in, then out ; 

Saw ladies' legs in season, O ! 
The men, in troth — hid their's with cloth ; 
Now tell me what's the reason, O ? 
For with hair face and coat with lace, 

They strut about you don't know how, 
With collar big and curly wig, 
And whiskers near a painted brow. 
Sing horo whack, 
They have the knack 
To dress — but I'm no railer though 
But mind the rig, 
For dressing big, 
Who suffers, but die tailor, O ! 

The ladies gay 
All sleep by day, 
Then dance it merry nightly, O ! 
-To Rotten-Row 
They weekly flow, 
To quiz the gemmen sprightly, O ! 
The younkers here— won't drink good beer, 

But call for port or claret, O ! 
Then pennyless— they gayly press 
To kitchen or to garret, O ! 
Then off they hop, with clothes to pop, 

Till time destroys the stitches all ; 
Away they trip, when Mr. Snip 
Is doom'd for all his debts to call. 

Sintr horo whack, &c. 

Thebutche* too, 
Is made to me ; 
The hatter crowns the noddle, O ! 
And Mrs. Dudds 

Is in the suds, 

When all her gemmen toddle, O ! 
The bakers know their heads are dough, 

And soon find what is doing, O ! 
The public-liouse must feel the chouse, 
And then find what is brewing, O ! 
Among the rest who are oppress'd, 

You'll find the mantua-makers' din ; 
And when they die, their friends will try 
To take the undertakers in. 
Sing horo whack, 
They have the knack 
To cheat — but I'm no railer though ; 
But mind the rig 
For dressing big, 
All suffer with the tailor, O I 



LOVELY JESS. 

Air— << A' the airU the wind canM**."— (C. Gray.) 

Of a' the lasses e'er I saw, 

In silk or satin drest, 
Kane o' them can compare ava' 

Wi' her that I lo'e best} 
Her air an' mein bespeaks a queen, 

She's comley in her dress, 
An' what is mair, she's guid as fair, 

Which makes me lo'e my Jess. 

Aft times at e'en we meet unseen 

Beneath the hawthorn bush, 
An' when my lo'e for her I speak, 

She answers wi' a blush : 
Yon star by night, wi' l.ruded light, 

I'm sure its lustre's less 
I' the blue sky, than is the eye 

O' my dear lovely Jess. 

An' when she wanks the grove alane, 

Amang the leafy trees, 
Fond echo aft bears aff my name 

Upo' the wistlin breeze *, 
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Whan that I hear it strike my ear, 
What can my joys express : 

Awa' I flee, wi' winsom glee, 
To meet my lovely Jess. 

Ye little birds that haunt the grove, 

An' sing on every tree, 
Aft have ye witness'd vows o' love 

Atween my Jess an me ; 
Vows which no ear did ever hear 

Us utter or express, 
Except that pow*r wha watches o'er 

My charming, lovely Jess. 

Ye pow'rs aboon propitious be, 

An' still aid my design, 
Grant me but this — I ask nae mair— 

Just make her wholly mine ! 
The joys of love I hope to prove, 

An' every earthly bliss, 
Whan I am join'd in hand and mind 

Wi' my dear lovely Jess. 

But if that she prove fause to me, 

An' slight my simple vow, 
(Though sure I think it canna be, 

Wha's prov'd to her sae true,) 
My bosom's grief will seek relief 

Frae sic a sad distress 
In some lone cot, to be forgot ; 

But still I'll bless my Jess. 



THE SEASON COMES WHEN FIRST WE 

MET. 

(Mrs. Hunter.) 

The season comes when first we met, 

But you return no more : 
Why cannot I the days forget 

Which time can ne'er restore. 
Oh ! days too fair, too bright, to last. 
Are you indeed for ever past ' 

The fleeting shadows of delight 

In memory I trace $ 
In fancy stop their rapid flight, 

And all the past replace. 
But, ah ! I wake to endless woes, 
And tears the fading visions close ! 



WRITING AND READING. 

Says Sammy, the tailor, to me, 

As he sat with his spindles crossways, 
" Tis bekase I'm a poet, you see, 

" That I kiver my head with green baize !" 
« So," says I, " for a sample I begs ;" 
And I'm shot if he didn't produce, sir, 
Some cross-sticks he wrote on his legs, 
And a pastern ode to his goose, sir. 
Oh, this writing and reading ! 

Tis all a fine conjuration, 
Made for folks of high breeding, 
To bother themselves and the nation ! 

There's Dick, who sold wine in the lane, 

And old Dickey himself did not tope ill, 
But politics turned his brain, 

And a place he cail'd Constantinople. 
He never could sit down to dine 

But he thought of poor Turkey, he said, sir j 
And swore, while he tippled his* wine, 

That the Porte was ne*er out of his head, sir. 

Oh, this writing, &c. 

The grocer, Will Fig, who so fast 

Through his cyphers and figures could run ye, 
By gum ! he has nothing at last 

But the cyphers to show for his money. 



The barber, a tckdard well known, 

At the sign of the wig hanging from a tree, 

Makes every head like his own, 
For he cuts them all up into geometry ! 

Oh, this writing, See. 



+*■■+■++-++■*■ 



THE LASS THAT WOULD KNOW HOW TO 
MANAGE A MAN: 

(Concanen.) 

The lass that would know how to manage. a man 

Let her listen and learn it from me, 
His courage to quell, or his heart to trepan, 

As the time or occasions agree. 

The girl that has beauty, though small be her wit, 
May wheedle the clown or the beau, 

The rake may repel, or may draw in the cit, 
By the use of that pretty word — No ! 

When the glitt'ring coxcombs in crowds round her 
chat, 
Each striving his passion to show, 
With.— kiss me, and love me, my dear ! — and all 
that, 
Let her answer be still — No, no, no ! 

When a dose is contrived to lay virtue asleep, 

A present, a treaty or a ball, 
She still must refuse, if her empire she'd keep, 

And No be her answer to all. 

But when Mr. Dapperwit offers his hand, 

Her partner in wedlock to go, 
A house, and a coach, and a jointure in land, 

She's an idiot if then she says No. 

Whene'er she's attacked by a youth full of charms. 
Whose courtship proclaims him a man, 

When press'd to his bosom, and clasped in his 
arms, 
Then let her say No if she can. 

HE FOLLOWS THE LOUD TATTOO ! 

(Dibdin.) 

THIS, this, my lad's a soldier's ife, 

He marches to the sprightly fife, 

And in each town to some new wife 

Swears he'll be ever true. 

He's here, he's there— where is he not? 

Variety's his envied lot \ 

He eats, drinks, sleeps, and pays no shot, 

And follows the loud tattoo ! 

Called out to face his country's foes, 

The tears of fond domestic woes 

He kisses off, and boldly goes 

To earn of fame his due. 

Religion, liberty and laws, 

Both his are — and his country's cause, 

For these, through danger, without pause, 

He follows the loud tattoo ! 

And if, at last, in honour's wars, 

Ho carries his share of danger's scars, 

Still he feels bold, and thanks his stars 

He's no worse fate to rue. 

At Chelsea, free from toil and pain, 

He wields his crutch, points out the slain, 

And in fond fancy once again 

Follows the loud tattoo ! 



THE MAID OF ERIN ; 

OR, MARY AND CAROLAN. 

(Upton.) 

She sang of past joys, did the maiden of Erin, 
How Carolan lov d her, how tender he woo'd 
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*he sang of past scenes, to her soul still endearing, 
And plajrd on the harp, which the tear-drop 
bedewM. 

She sang how" the youth was the fondest of lovers, 
How noble ! how manly ! and void of all art ! 

How his loss, hib sad loss, ev'ry moment discovers 
How dearly and worthy he was of her heart. 

She sang with what joy he would fly to behold her, 
How gentle, yet fervent, he proffer'd his vows ; 

How his heart breath'd the numbers his tongue 
sweetly told her, 
When Mary her Carolan swore to espouse. 

She sang, too, how jealousy doom'd them to sever, 
How he sank on her bosom, stabb'd, stabb'd to 
the heart ' 

How he fell by a rival — torn from her for ever, 
Yet ne'er from that bosom, O ! never to part. 

4t For there," sang the mourner, " shall Carolan 
tarry, 
" And there will I hold him while Mary has 
breath; 
" And hear it, proud murd'rer, yet we will marry, 
" And Mary with Carolan live after death." 



JEREMY GAWKEY ; 

OK, THE DEVONSHIRE BOY. 

Air—" Madam Fig's Gala."— (Upton.) 

Now Ise be a Devonshire boy. 

And father be Devonshire too, 
And he, for an honest employ, 

Sends I up to London to you ! 
To be sure, in a hurry I came, 

And the reason you'll presently zee, sir, 
For the parish began to complain 

About our Dolly and me, sir. 

Rumpsy iddledy, &c. 

But chance, which d'ye see, was my Mend, 

Soon got I a zarvice in town, sir, 
And footman I strutted, depend, 

To a Parliament man of renown, sir ; 
But Fortune so fickle, you know, 

Turn'd booty on meatier and I, sir, 
Who made a mistake, and said No, 

When he should have bawl'd out to 'em, Aye, 
sir. 

Rumpsy iddledy, &c. 

Now measter and / out of place, 

I had a new zarvice to find, sir, 
But, to save kicking out with disgrace, 

We made the folk think we resign' d, sir ; . 
Then hir'd I was, and my lot 

To a travelling captain and squire, sir, 
But soon, to my cost, found I'd got 

From the frying-pan into the fire, sir. 

Rumpsy iddledy, &c. 

Then, when I was lucky again, 

My measter I found was no ninny, sir, 
Whose money was lent to come in 

For every shilling a guinea, sir. 
" Now, dang it," says I, " sir," one day, 

" Do pray have a little of conscience y 
For which, gad, he turns I away, 

And swore he'd hear none of my nonsense. 

Rumpsy iddledy, &c. 

Now, turn'd quite adrift on the world, 

And left to reflect on my folly, sir, 
My thoughts, which at random were whirl'd, 

Return'd to poor Devonshire Dolly, sir ; 
So, dang it, to lead a new life, 

Though marriage is oftentimes mawky, 
.Addzooks ! why, I made her the wife 

Of I, Mister Jeremy Gawkey. 

Rumpsy iddledy, &c. 



STILL FAITHFUL IS HER SAILO P . 

(Dibdin.) 

That girl who fain would choose a mate 
Should ne'er in fondness fail her. 

May thank her lucky stars if fate 
Should splice her to a sailor. 

He braves the storm, the battle'* heat, 

The yellow-boys tc hail her ; 
Diamonds, if diamonds she could eat, 

Would seek her honest sailor. 

If she'd be constant, still his heart 

She's sure will never fail her ; 
For, though a thousand leagues apart, 

Still faithful is her sailor. 

If she be false still he is kind, 

And, absent, does bewail her, 
Her trusting, as he trusts the wind, 

Still faithless to her sailor. 

A butcher can provide her prog, 
Three threads to drink, a tailor ; 

What's that to biscuit and to grog 
Procured her by her sailor 1 

She who would such a mate refuse, 

The devil sure must ail her ; 
Search round, and, if your wise, you'll choose 

To wed an honest sailor. 



HOMER SANG BALLADS, AND SO DO I. 

(Dibdin.) 

Be it known to all those, whomsoe'er it regards, 
That we singers of ballads were always called 

bards; 
And from Ida to Grub-street the muses who follow 
Are, each mother's son, the true spawn of Apollo. 
Thus recording great men, or a flea, or a star, 
Or the spheres, or a Jew's harp, we're all on a par : 
Nor in this do I tell you a word of a lie, 
For Homer sang ballads, and so do I. 

Don't you know what the ancients were ?— great 

things they talked, 
How they rode upon Pegasus — that's to say walked ; 
That near kindred gods they drove Phoebus's 

chariot, 
The English of which is they liv'd in a garret. 
And thus they went forward, — Diogenes quaffed, 
Heraclitus cried, and Democritus laughed, 
Menander made multitudes both laugh and cry, 
But Homer sang ballads, and so do I. 

Thus did they strange whimsical notions pursue, 
Some argued on one leg, and some upon two, 
To which last my pretensions are not nypothetic, ' 
For it's certainly clear I'm not peripatetic. 
Lycurgus and Solon 'bout laws made a pother, 
Which went in at one ear and then out of another 
Old songs such as mine are will nobody buy ? 
Come, Homer sang ballads, and so do I. 

Historic was Pliny, and Plato divine, 
Ovid wrote about love, and Anacreon wine, 
Great Cicero argued to every man's palate, 
And when he was out 'twas a hole in the ballad V 
Thus to great men of old who have made sucl 

rout, 
My claim to call cousin I've fairly made out, 
And if any hereafter my right should deny, 
Tell 'en« — Homer sang ballads, and so do I. 



THE YORKSHIREMAN'S DESCRIPTION OP 
A LONDON GALA. 

Air—" Madam Fig's Gala." 

OF Madam Fig's gala and rout 
John Lump has discoursed like a parrot. 
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For, betwixt you and I, that great lout 

Didn't know a " sheep's head from a carrot j" 
Why, your country routs arn't worth a straw 
When with town one's compared, 'tis no hum, 
sirs, 
80 111 tell you of one which I saw, 
When a servant to great Sir John Plum, sirs. 

Rumpti iddity, &c. 

ft was on Miss Plum's coming of age 

That the rout I now sing of was given, sirs, 
It heat all I e'er saw on the stage, 

And indeed I thought I was in heaven, sirs : 
On the floors were chalk'd figures so tasty, 

The walls were all festoon d with flowers, sirs, 
On the tables were jellies and pasty, 

Just like horses, and castles, and tow'rs, sirs. 

Rumpti iddity, &c. 

Three rooms they were thrown into one, 

A stylish way now of proceeding, 
And in Yorkshire 'twould be but queer fun 

What in London they call the best breeding ; 
For, to save gentry being unruly, 

At the doors Bow-street runners atteno, sirs, 
Which you'd think but a rammish way, truly, 

Of receiving your intimate friends, sirs. 

Rumpti iddity, &c, 

Such pushing, such shoving, such thrusting, 

Ana running, good places to get, sir ; 
Said old Marrow, " My belly is bursting!" 
" What," says I, " 'tore you've set down to eat, 
sir?" 
A coachman was kill'd in the row, 

Which Miss Dolly Plum said was glorious, 
And when I just said, " Miss, pray how V* 
" Why," says she, " fool, 'twill make us no- 
torious. 

Rumpti iddity, &c. 

Lord Squintum's glass eye it got broke. 

Miss Snout lost her aquiline nose, sir, 
While Lady Bloom's cheeks, a good joke, 

Turn'd to whitey-brown 'stead of the rose, sir ; 
Mrs. Eatall and old Lady Guttle 

*Bout some pudding had come to drawn daggers, 
sirs, 
And I tumbled over the scuttle, 

Which threw some young ladies in staggers, sirs. 

Rumpti iddity, &c 

Mr. Congee's bows, I shan't forget 'em, 

For, in tossing his head cock-a-hoop, sirs, 
His wig, nicely greas'd with pomatum, 

Fell down plump in the turtle soup, sirs. 
Old Maw, who thought 'twas some nice dainty, 

With a fork fish'd it into his plate, sirs ; 
Cut and slash'd, and took mouthfulls in plenty, 

Nor heeded Congee's shining pate, sirs. 

Rumpti iddity, &c. 

After dinner came tea, and at ten 

The company stood up to dance, sirs, 
And Dowager Bombesin then 

Like a jack-ass in panniers did prance, sirs ; 
We supp'd when the day was a dawning, 

And then danc'd again till quite light, sirs: 
When, at seven o'clock in the morning, 

The company wish'd us good night, sirs. 

Rumpti iddity, &c 



Not a swain, when the lark emits her nest, 
But to labour with glee will depart, 

If at eve he expects to be blest 
With a smile from the girl of his heart. 

Come then crosses and cares as they may. 

Let my mind still this maxim impart/ 
That the comfort of man's fleeting day 

Is a smile from the girl of his heart. 



THB SMILE FROM THE GIRL OF MY 

HEART. 

(Dudley.) 

In the world's crooked path where I've been, 
Th«e to share of life's gloom my poor part, 

The bright sunshine that softened the scene 
Was a smile from the pirl of my heart. 



THE CHARMS OF LIFE 

I LOVE to see the flowing bowl 

With ruby lustre crown'd ; 
I love to see the flow of soul, 

And care in goblet drown'd. 
Oh, tell me not of beauty's power, 

Of woman's soft control, 
But give me, gods, the social hour, 

The transports of the bowl. 
The song, the jest, the laugh, the glee, 
Compose the charms of life for me. 

If wine can yield one's care relief, 

Then let its current flow ; 
If sparkling cup can banish grief, 

Then bask we in their glow. 
The sand of life too soon runs out, 

And joy is but a flower ; 
Be gay, and push the bowl about, 

Taste wine, andprove its power. 

The song, the jest, &e. 



+*++**++■ 



HARK! THE LARK. 
(Shakspeare.) 

HARK, the lark at heaven's gate sings, 

And Phoebus 'gins to rise. 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies \ 
And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes ; 
With every thing that pretty 6m, 

My lady sweet arise f 



SWEET POLL OF PLYMOUTH. 
(O'Keefe.) 

Sweet Poll of Plymouth was my dear \ 

When forced from her to go, 
Adown her cheeks rained many a tear, 

My heart was fraught with woe. 
Our anchor weighed, for sea we stood, 

The land we left behind, 
Her tears then swelled the briny flood, 

My sighs increased the wind. 

We ploughed the deep, and now between 

Us lay the ocean wide, 
For five long years I had not seen 

My sweet, my bonny bride. 
That time I sailed the world around, 

All for my true love's sake ; 
But press'd as we were homeward bound, 

I thought my heart would break. 

The press-gang bold I asked in vain 

To let me once on shore ; 
I longed to see my Poll again, 

But saw my Poll no more. 
" And have they torn my love away, 

" And is he gone," she cried. 
My Polly ! sweetest flower of May ! 

-She languished, drooped, and died 
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THE IRISH ROUT. 
Air—" The Yorkthire Gala."— (C. F. Barrett.) 

OCH, I sing of a Tout at Killarney, 

Twas given by Teddy O'Neal, sir, 
A gentleman born, without blarney, 

Whose calling was vastly genteel, sir ; 
Of a jaunting-car he was the driver, 

With the ladies sure Ted bore the sway, sir, 
And in business, joy, proving a thriver, 

He kept his dear Kate's wedding-day, sir. 

Whack, fal lal de ral, &c. 

First came Larry, the tinker, and Judy, 

Who took mate for the butchers so handy, 
With Terence O Toole and Pat Moody, 

Whose legs look'd as though they were bandy ; 
Then with Murphy came Sally Macgee, 

With Dermot, the piper, so frisky, 
Who swore he wa'n't drunk, d'ye see, 

Though he'd swallowM nine naggins of whiskey. 

Whack, fal lal de ral, &c. 

Dinner ended, to mirth they gave way, 

And the tinker sung Margery Grinder, 
While Teddy's sweet rib swiggM away 

At the crature, till none could be blinder : 
OToole roarM out Teddy O'Riley, 

Pat Moody sung sweet Ally Croaker; 
And 'cause Teddy kiss'd Judy so slily, 

Kate fetch'd him a rap with the proker. 

Whack, fal lal de ral, &c 

8tools, tables, and jugs flew about, 

All mirth now was at a conclusion, 
Poor Judy was put to the rout* 

And the place was one scene of confusion ! 
The shellelagh twigs, joy, 'gan to play, 

Till each man had his nose or pate broke, sir, 
Then shook hands, sung, and jiggM it away, 

And, at parting, all laugh'd at the joke, sir. 

Whack, fal lal de ral, &c. 



What may be the lass's life, 
Who a soldier marries ; 
Now with weary marching spent, 
Dancing now before the tent : 

Lira lira la, lira lira la, 
With her jolly soldier. 

In the camp at night she lies, 
Wind and weather scorning, 
Only grievM her love must rise, 
And leave her in the morning : 

But the doubtful skirmish done, 
Blithe she sings at set of sun, 

Lira lira la, &c. 

Should the captain of -her dear 

Use his vain endeavour ; 
Whispering nonsense in her ear, 
Two fond hearts to sever ; 
At his passion she will scoff, 
Laughing thus she puts him off, 

Lira lira la, lira lira la, 
For her jolly soldier. 



++++++++ 



THE BRITISH FLAG FLIES At THE 

MAIN. 

« 

Your slack-jaw belay, if you ask Jack's opinion, 

Our flag 'tis to hoist to the breeze, 
Or die at our guns, ere we yield the dominion 

We proudly possess of the seas. 
Our birthright recorded in maritime story, 

Which 'gainst the whole world well maintain ; 
And ever obey'd, shall the symbol of glory, 

The British flag, fly at the main. 

Our rule to dispute, urgM by envy and rancour, 

Oft navy to navy hath join'd, 
But promptitude ever hath provM our sheet anchor, 

And bafiVd their efforts combin'd. 
Indignant, defiance our guns hurl'd in thunder, 

Their threats we return with disdain ; 
The envy at once of the world, and its wonder, 

The British flag flies at the main. 

In vain ships and commerce Gaul's tyrant may try 
for, 

For nautical aid all implore ; 
Our maritime rights to invade long may sigh for, 

And pant to invade Britain's shore : 
But true to ourselves 'mid the world's wide com- 
motion, 

We bravely those rights will maintain ; 
And for ever the glory and pride of the ocean, 

The British flag flies at the main. 

LITTLE THINKS THE TOWNSMAN'S WIFE. 

(Colman.) 

Little thinks the townsman's wife. 
While at home she tarries, 



WHAT IS GOLD COMPARED WITH LOVE. 

(Mrs. Brooke.) 

Wren bidden to the wake or fair, 

The joy of each free-hearted swain, 
Till Phoebe promised to be there, 

I loiter'd last of all the train ; 
If chance some fairing caught her eye, 

The ribbon gay, or silken glove, 
With eager haste I ran to buy, 

For what is gold compared with love. 

My posey on her bosom placed, 

Could Harry's sweeter scents exhale ? 
Her auburn locks my ribbon graced, 

And flutterM in the wanton gale : 
With scorn she hears me now complain, 

Nor can my rustic presents move, 
Her heart prefers a richer swain, 

And gold, alas ! has banish'd love. 



HAIL! MASONRY DIVINE. 

Air—" God save the King." 

Hail ! Masonry divine, 
Glory of ages shine, 

Long may'st thou hold ; 
Where'er thy lodges stand, 
May they have great command, 
And always grace the land : 

Thou Art divine. 

Great fabrics still arise, 
And touch the azure skies, 

Great are thy schemes ; 
Thy noble orders are 
Matchless beyond compare, 
No art with thee can snare, 

Thou Art divine. 

Hiram, the architect, 
Did all the craft direct 

How they should build ; 
Solomon, great Israel's king, 
Did mighty blessings bring. 
And left us. room to sing, 

Hail ! royal Art. 

PADDY O'BLARNEY. 

(Dibdin.) 

Is't mv country you'd know? I'm an Irishman 
born, 

And they christen'd me Paddy O'Blarney ; 
In the hay-making time I stepp'd over one morn, 

All the way from the lakes of Killarney : 
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TurnM my hand to just whatever came in my way, 
To be sure while the sun shin'd I didn't make hay. 

Spoken.] Well then the wives and daughters 
of the farmers won't — well they won't 

Have plenty of cause to remember the day 
When first they saw Paddy O 'Blarney. • 

Then what does I do, the next calling I seeks, 

Ah ! the world for the lakes of Killarney, 
I cries mackerel alive, that was caught for three 
weeks, 
Ah ! let alone Paddy O'Blaraey. 
Then fresh gather'd strawberries, so sound and so 

sweet, 
With just half a dozen at top fit to eat — 

Spoken.] Ah ! Madam, you need not examine 
them, bless your two good looking eyes, they are 
full to the bottom, paper and all. — Well, 111 trust 
you — I dare say you won't cheat me. 

So I coaxes her up, and herself makes her cheat, 
Ah ! fait let alone Paddy O'Blarney. 

Next I turn'd to a chairman, find got a good job, 
Ah ! the world for the lakes of Killarney, 

I harrangued at a famous election the mob, 
Ah ! let alone Paddy O'Blarney. 

Then to see how his honour and J did cajole, 

He knock'd down his flats with words, and I mine 
with my pole. 

Spoken.] Then you know, when they came to 
chair him, I was no longer, you see, an odd man, 
there were a pair of chair-men. 

And sure such a pair was ne'er seen, by my soul, 
As his honour and Paddy O'Blarney. 

But this notion of greatness was none of the worst, 
Oh ! the world for the lakes of Killarney, 

Having play'd second fiddle, I thought I'd play first, 
Can y t you let alone Paddy O'Blarney. 

So swearing to plunder, and never to squeak, 

I my qualification took out, and turn'd Greek — 

Spoken.] Ah ! to be sure we did not make a 
pretty dove-house of our faro bank ; let me sec, 
we pigeoned, aye fait and plucked them completely 
too; 

Four tradesmen, and six bankers' clerks in one 
week, 
Will you let alone Paddy O'Blarney. 

A big man in all circles so gay and polite, 
Ah ! the world for the lakes of Killarney, a 

I found one who larnt grown up jolmen to write* 
Just to finish gay Paddy O'Blarney. 

I first learnt my name, till so fond ot it grown, 

I dWt say I'd better have let it alone ; 

Spoken.] Bat by my soul and conscience, it 
had like to have finished me in good earnest, for 
you see, I just wrote 

Another jolman's signature instead of my own, 
What a devil of a Paddy O'Blarney. 

But since fate did not chose for to noose me that 

day, 

Ah ! the world for the lakes of Killarney, 
With a Venus of ninety I next ran away ; 

What a fine dashing Paddy O'Blarney. 
So marriage turn'd out the best noose ot the too, 
The old soul's gone to heavn, Pm as rich as a 

Jew. 

Spoken.] So that if any jolman has an oc- 
casion _ for a friend, or a lady for a lover, or, in 
short, if any body should wish to be disencumbered 
of the uneasiness of a wife, or a daughter, or a 
nurse, or any such kind and civil service that can 
be performed 

By a gentleman at large, that has nothing to do, 
Iiet me recommend Paddy O'Blarney. 



THE HIGH METTLED ItACEK. 

(Dibdin.) 

See the course throngM with gazers, the sports 

are begun, 
The confusion but hear! — "111 bet you, sir/' — 

"Done! done!" 
Ten thousand strange murmurs resound far and near, 
Lords, hawkers, and jockeys, assail the tir*d ear. 

While with neck like a rainbow, erecting his crest, 
PamperM, prancing, and pleas'd, his head touch- 
ing his breast, 
Scarcely snuffing the air, he's so proud and elate, 
The high-mettled racer first starts for the plate. 

Now reynard's turn'd out; and o'er hedge and 

ditch rush 
Hounds, horses, and huntsmen, all hard at his 

brush, 
They run him at length, and they have him at bay, 
And by scent and by view cheat a long tedious way. 

While, alike born for sports of the field and the 

course, 
Always sure to come through, a stanch and fleet 

horse; 
When fairly run down, the fox yields uo his 

breath, 
The high-mettled racer is in at the death. 

Grown aged, us'd up, and turn'd out of the stud, 
Lame, spavin'd, and windgall'd, but yet with some 

blood ; 
While knowing postilions his pedigree trace, 
Tell his dam won this sweepstakes, his sire gain'd 

that race ; 
And what matches he won to the ostlers count o'er. 
As they loiter their time at some hedge-alehouse 

door : 
While the harness sore galls, and the spurs his 

sides goad, 
The high-mettled racer's a hack on the road. 

Till at last, having labour *d, drudgM early and late, 
Bow'd down by degrees, he bends on to his fate : 
Blind, old, lean, and feeble, he tugs round a mill, 
Or draws sand, till the sand of his hour-glass 
stands still. 

And now, cold and lifeless, expps'd to the view, 
In the very same cart which he yesterday drew ; 
While a pitying crowd his sad relics surrounds, 
The high-mettled racer is sold for the hounds. 

LA LEUP; 
OR, THE GALLANT FALCONERS. 

(M. P. Andrews.) 

; Heigh lo ! heigh lo ! the morning is up, 

And the gallant falc'ners abroad ; 
i We've each of us had a stirruping cup, 

And of game well bring home a load. 
(Uncouple the spaniels, and let the dogs try, 
' See the partridge there on the wing, 
; Quick, quick, jolly falconer, let the hawk fly, 

T'is a pleasure fit for a king : 
Then mark the swift hawk^ see him now take his 

stoop, 
Down, down, goes the game, call them in, la leup. 

La leup ! 

Barons of old, and princes so high, 

LovM hawking as their lives ; 
■The health of the field, and the falc'ners' cry, 

Drown'd even the pipes of their wives. 
Our hawks are a galantee show, 

With rings and feathers so fine ; 
The falc'ner laughs at the sports below, 

And cries the air is mine : 
What sportsman to joys then inferior would stoop. 
While the summit of sporting is hawking, la, leup, 

La leup T 
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RANS DBS V ACHES; 
OR, THE HERDSMAN'S CHANT. 

Sweet regretted native shore, 
Shall I e'er behold taee more, 
And all the objects of my love : 

Thy streams so clear, 

Thy hills so dear, 

The mountain's brow 

And cots below, 
Where once my feet were wont to rove. 

There with Isabella fair, 

Light of foot, and free from care, 

Shall I to the tabor bound ; 
Or at eve, beneath the dale, 
Whisper soft my artless tale, 

And blissful tread on fairy ground. 

Oh ! when shall I behold again 
Thy lowly cot, and native plain. 

And ev'ry object dear ; 
My father and my mother, 
My sister and my brother, 

And calm their anxious fea ! 



#> ++■++■+■*> 



I DIE ON A BED OF ROSES. 

MY father's flocks adorn'd the plain, 

Retirement's joys possessing ; 
He flourish'd in the sun's mild reign, 

His home and children blessing : 

When round us ragM destructive war, 

And fire and slaughter spread afar, 

Defeated, shamed, 

Our sire exclaimed, 

' My sons, high heaven disposes ; — 

On thorns we tread, 

Yet those we dread 
Ne'er sleep on a bed of roses.* 

We wanderM long on mountains wild, 

As hardy hunters living ; 
In humble cot, at grandeur smiled, 

Our father's hopes reviving ; 
When battle once more rag'd below, 
He fought till capturM by the foe !K 

Chain'd by harsh law, 

On bed of straw, 
Still heaven, he cried, disposes ; 

* My sons, behold, 

In honour bold, 
I die on a bed of roses.' 



WHEN LEILA TOUCHED THE LUTE. 
(T. Moore.) 

When Leila touch'd the lute, 
Not then alone 'twas felt ; 
But when the sounds were mute, 
In mem'ry still they dwelt : 
Sweet lute, m nightly slumbers, 
Still we heard thy morning numbers. 

Ah ! how could she, who stole 

Such breath from simple wire, 
Be led in pride of soul, 

To string with gold her lyre ? 
Sweet lute ! thy chord she breaketh ; 
Golden now, the strings she waketh. 

But where, are all the tales 
Hex lute so sweetly told 9 
In lofty themes she fails,, 
And soft ones suit not gold, 
Rich lute ! we see thee glisten, 
But, alas ! no more we listen. 



THE SKITTLE CLUB. 

Air—" Mail Coach." 

Now for mirth and recreation 
Each quits his occupation, 

And leaves the shop at home, 
Gets a hasty snap of victuals, 
Then to join the club at skittles 

From ev'ry part they come ; 
Butcher, barber, and baker, 
All to the Jamaica, 

For pleasuie bowl along ; 
Free thinkers, and free drinkers, 
Captains, cobblers, clerks, and tinkers, 

AH join the merry throng. 

SPOKEN, m different voices.'] " Ay, here thev 
pair'd off like the wild beasts in the ark/* 
" Yes, and their voices are almost as 



are 



various. 
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" Choose in, choose in, gentlemen." " Clear 
away the dead wood." " Three gone ?" "Well, 
' here's more a coming, for here's brother Twist 
will give us a Bermondsey -screw." " Why, yes, 
sir, I feel a bias that way.' " Flimsy of the Bank, 
'tis your turn to go." " What's the state of the 
game?" "Why, two ties, but three loses." "That's 
what I call 3 per Cents reduced." V Sink the 
shop." " With all my heart, and then we should 
wipe off the National Debt." " That may be wit v 
but we must not meddle with politics, eh, Mr. Se- 
cretary?" " No, but we allow chaffing, for one 
of our articles expressly says, we meetnere to 

Hear a little bother, 
And laugh at one another, 
And to pass the time away." 

Thus begins the noise and fun, sir, 
The joke and the pun, sir, 

And the wit it flies about ; 
But then to mend the matter, 
In the midst of all the chatter, 

The porter's all drank out : 
Then their bets upon the boozers, 
The winners and the losers, 

And quizzing's all the go ; 
So they banish care and trouble, 
And they try to tip the double 

Ev'ry time they throw. 

SPOKEN.] " Clear a passage for the mud pilot, 
' and hell carry the middle pin like a spare topmast." 
" Did you hear any thing knock ?" " Yes, that 
was a heavy fall of timber." " Why so hard gem- 
men? he's got among the straits" " Och ! dirty 
I water upon you seamen, how fond you are of rig- 
ging." " Now let's give the tinker a turn, for I 
think he carries too much metal for us." " Score 
'em, score 'em, Mr. Secretary, and let's have no 
more chaffing" " Why sir, that's always allowed 
.'in this here society, for one of our articles ex- 
pressly says, that we meet here to 

Hear a little bother, &c 

But when 'tis getting late, sir. 
They crowd round the slate, sir, 

Each pushing up to pay : 
Take three pints here and a Roman, 
Because I want to go man, 

I can no longer stay ; — 

Well, d me, now that's pretty, 

I'm one of the Committee, 

So take my money first : — 
Then pray let me be second, 
For a gallon man I'm reckon'd, 

And my belly sure will burst. 

SPOKEN.] " Aye, you've shipp'd a rare cargo, oi 
heavy wet, and without any drawback." " That's 
because he belongs to Putting's gang." " There's 
three-pence for that 'are gemmem to pay as a non- 
subscrwer." " Why, that must be a mistake, foi 
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I'm no subscriber at all/' " Lord, how lamed, he 
does not know nothing of the negative." " Call 
back the tinker, for he's push'd off a bad sixpence." 
" That looks as if he was not out of brass." " My 
wig, how the Roman* have put the Taffy out of 
temper. I'm afraid he'll not give us * Welsh air." 
" Well, never mind, perhaps hell give us a 
WeUh rabbit." « Go it, my lads, go it, lots of 
chaffing ; but one of our articles expressly says, we 
meet here to 

Hear a little bother, &c. 



+*+++■++■* 



THERE'S NOT SUCH ANOTHER, SEARCH 
ALL THE WORLD ROUND. 

(Dibdin.) 

I LOST my poor mother 

When only a child, 
And t fear'd such another, 
So gentle and mild, 
Was not to be found : 
But I saw my mistake, 
For scarce was she gone, 
But I proved I had father and mother in one ; 
And though at this minute he makes my heart ache, 
There's not such another, search all the world 
round. 

I'd reached my teens fairly 

As blythe as a bee> 
His care, late and early, 
Being all to please me ; 
No one thing above ground 
Was too good for his Rose. 
At wake or at fair 
1 was dressed out so gaily. Lord, people would 

stare ! 
And I say it again, though he's peevish, God 

knows, 
There is not such another, search all the world 
round. 

But Love, who, they tell us, 
Does many strange things, 
Makes all the world jealous 
And mad, — even kings, 
They say, he can wound. 
This love is the sore : — 
Since Colin came here 
' This father so kind is a father severe ; 
Yet still will I say, though he scold more and 

more, 
There's not such another, search all the world 
sound. 



CAPTAIN MULLIGAN. 

Air — " Morgiana m Ireland. 1 ' 

LOVE'S a plague by night and by day, 

When that post you run your skull again, 
Love it was, or Kitty O'Shea, 
That bother'd the heart of the brave Captain 
Mulligan. 
Brisk and merrily, light and gay, 
Stout and steadily, smart and readily, 
Soft and funnily, blythe and bonnily. 
Quite an Adonis was Captain Mulligan ; 

He was willing, she was killing, 
Soft she cried to brave O'Mulligan : 

O, you jewel! 
Cruel, jewel, willing, killing, Captain Mulligan. 

Shoulders rising over his ears, 

Face just like the moon in full again, 
Less in shape like a tailor's shears, 
You ne'er saw die fellow of Captain Mulligan, 
Lamping, twaddling, Miss O Shea : 
Glances pitching him, quite bewitching him, 
Ogling bonnily, squinting funnily, 
She was a Venus to Captain Mulligan. 



" O, sweet Kitty, you're so pretty !" 
Soft she cried, the brave O'Mulligan ; 

" O sweet Kitty ! 
Pretty, witty, Kitty, pity Captain Mulligan. 

Married, how they alterM their tune ; 

Love, once fierce, faith ! soon grew cool again, 
When they'd pass'd the sweet honeymoon 
She blackened the eye of brave Captain Mulligan. 
Whisky tippling, nieht and day, 
Scolding, fighting him, horns affrighting him, 
" Och ! be aisy now, troth, you're crazy now, 
The devil go with you, then, Mr. Mulligan, 

Faith, I knew it, I should rue it. 
Sad he cried, poor Captain Mulligan, 

" You're my gruel I 
Cruel, jewel, killing, milling, Mutress Mulligan." 



IN THE SPRING TIME OP THE YEAR. 

(Planche.) 

O, WELL do I remember that lone but lovely hour 

When the stars had met 

And the dews had wet 
Each gently-closing flower, 

When the moon-lit trees 

Wav'd in the breeze 
Above the sleeping deer, 

And we fondly stray'd 

Through the green-wood shade 
In the spring-time of the year. 

When all was still beneath the bright moon's chaste 
and quiet eye 

Save the ceaseless flow 

Of the stream below 
And the night-wind's fragrant sigh, 

Which brought the song 

Of the distant throng 
So faintly to the ear, 

As we fondly stray'd 

Through the green-wood shade 
In the spring-time of the year. 

O, like an infant's dream of joy was that sweet 
hour to me ! 

As pure as bright, 

As swift in flight. 
From care, from fear as free ! 

And from my heart 

The life must part, 
Which now it's pulse doth cheer, 

Ere the thought shall fade 

Of that green-wood shade 
In the spring-time of the year ! 



WHEN ARTHUR FIRST AT COURT BEGAN. 

A GLEE. 
(Colman.) 

When Arthur first at court began 

To wear long hanging sleeves 
He entertained three serving men, 

And all of them were thieves. 

The first he was an Irishman, 

The second ta was a Scot, 
The third he was a Welshman, 

And all were knaves, good wot. 

The Irishman loved usquebaugh, 

The Scot loved ale called blue-tap, 
The Welshman he loved toasted cheese, 

And made his mouth like a mouse-trap. 

Usquebaugh burnt the Irishman s throat, 

The Scot was drowned in ale, 
The Welshman had like to be choked by i 

But he pulled it out by the tail. 
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OiLEi Schocoins csurted Molly Brown, 

Fol de riddle lol, fol do riddle li do ! 
The faircit wench in ill the town, 

la lol, Ik. 



Pol de riddle lol, fa. 



And quite ant 

The day they 
Fate'eeeinon 
80 they could 



Fol di 



lol, tic. 



ben wed, 

cut poor Giles's thread, 
not tie mar-ri-ed. 

Fol de riddle lol, ere. 
Poor Holly lard her down to weep, 

Fol de riddle Ml, &c. 
And cried henself quite fust asleep, 

Fol de riddle lol, tVe. 
When standing all by the bed-post, 
A figure tall her light engrou'd. 
And it cried, " I beei Giles Scronnni' ghoet ;" 

Vol de riddle lol, &c, 



grave your love to cool ;" 
lays, u 1 am not dead, you fooll" 
tie ghoet nye he, •' v ~ '"-•'- -- ■ 



' Fol de' 
The ghost he soiled her all 

Fol 
All for to go along with hi 

Fol 
*' Come, come," said he. 



de riddle lol, ice. 

lol.&e 



nit," mid ihe, and ihe screamed a scream* 
Then ihe woke, and found ihe dreamed a dream. 
Fol de riddle lol, ftc. 

THE BEAUTIFUL BOY. 



, and a great many 



Yea. and sec there's Ihe nose of mamma, 

With a few alteration!, oh, la! 
Well make him a beautiful boy. 
To make him a beauty, cried out Mrs. Sneer, 
Well be troubled, without the child haa a tweet 

Then to give me thin leer, Mrs. Glazier arose. 
And a piece of red putty stuck bang on my note. 
This made me wink and blink 10, 
The ladies knowM not what to think, oh ; 
At last it torn'd into a squint so. 
All to make me a beautiful boy. 
To make me accomplish 'd I wanted one thing, 
My mouth wae too email for the dear child to sing : 
Then 10 log it, and tug it, they all of them tried. 
Till they stntch'd my sweet mouth near half a yard 

Crying, pull away now, Mrs. Ryder, 

It moat be a little bit wider. 

My dear mouth they split pretty nigh, sir. 
All to make me a beautiful boy. 
Now being complete, 1 waa neat lent to school. 
And to show off my make was Muck on a high stool : 
When the children went home they tried with 

' We've a new boy at school with such beaotlfu; 
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He can look any way so handy, 
Such a mouth he has got to suck candy, 
And his legs are so preciously bandy. 
And they call him a beautiful boy.' 

T'other day I was ask'd in the city to dine. 
The ladies in raptures all thought me divine, 
And all, when observing my elegant grace, 
Neglected their dinners to gaze on my face : 
They cried, I shall faint with surprise, 
No gas-lights can equal his eyes, 
And such a sweet mouth for mince pies, 
Oh, dear, what a beautiful boy ! 

Now, ladies, beware of love's powerful darts, 

For fearful I am I shall steal all your hearts ; 

And then, your dear sweet little creatures, you'll 
sigh, 

And doat on my charms, till you languish and die ; 
For you know I can't marry you all, 
Yet, believe me, whenever you call, 
My endeavours will be to please all, 

Although such a beautiful boy. 

THIS LIFE'S A DAY'S JOURNEY. 

(Dibdin.) 

This life's a day's journey, we rise in the morn, 
The sun, trees, and Bowers our prospects adorn ; 
When perhaps we've been scarcely set out an hour, 
But slap we're o'ertaken and sous'd in a shower. 
To shelter then quickly, and see now 'tis o'er, 
And in pretty good spirits we set out once more ; 
Now up hill, now down, now even, and now 
We are cover'd with dust, and now popp'd in a 
slough. 

Thus we jog on till dinner, now wet and now dry, 
And now we've a low'ring, and now a clear sky, 
With the fire, the good landlord, the wine, and 

the cheer, 
Now refresh'd, we set forward to end our career : 
But the roads are uneven, we trip, are bemir'd, 
And jolted, and jostled, and tumbled, and tired ; 
Yet we keep a good heart and our spirits are light, 
In hopes we shall meet with a good inn at night. 

THE WANTON WIDOW ; 

OR, DISTRACTED MRS. WIGGINS. 

Air—" Miss Bailey." 

A wanton widow, old and sour, 

Would fain be a Si^nora ; 
She practised all was in her pow'r 

To wear her weeds no more-a : — 
But all she did, and all she strove, 

Could not entice her charmer : 
So cold her heart, the flame of love 
Could never rightly warm her ! 
Oh! Mistress Wiggins, 
Despairing Mistress Wiggins ! 
She took to drinking peppermint, 
And mourn'd her faithless lover. 

She sigh'd, she panted, roHed her eyes, 

And used these efforts often ; 
The youth but view'd her with surprise, 

His heart could never soften-— 
At length, a brisk young maid he view'd 

Handsome, tall, and clever $ 
She lik'd him, though he came ae- rude, 

And vowed she'd love for ever. 

Oh ! Mistress Wiggins, fee. 

This damsel's name was Sally Prim, 

Her daddy was a brazier ; 
The youth was nick-nana'd Bitty Slim, 

And was by trade & glazier ; 
Their hands they join'd in wedlock's, tie* 

And told their jfoy i» kisse*,-* 
Let this a warning word imply, 

To widows and old misses I 



Oh ! Mistress Wiggins, 
Distracted Mistress Wiggins ! 
She kill'd herself with peppermint, 
And left her faithless lover. 



IN VAIN, DEAR FRIENDS, EACH ART 
YOU TRY* 

(Dibdin.) 

In vain, dear friends, each art you try : 

To neither lover's suit inclin'd, 
On outward charms I'll ne'er rely, 

But prize the graces of the mind. 

The empty coxcomb which you chose, 

Just like the flower of day, 
Shook by each wind that folly blows, 

Seems born to flutter and decay. 

Your choice an honest aspect wears, 
To give him pain I oft have griev'd ; 

But it proceeded from my fears : 
Than me, much wiser are deceived. 

I thank you both, then, for your love, 
Wait for my choice a little while ; 

And he who most shall worthy prove, 
My hand I'll offer with a smile. 



THE FEMALE VOLUNTEER. 

Air—" The White Cochade:'— (C. Dibdin.) 

In danger's hour, when our haughty foes 
Our British standard dare oppose, 
When our gallant lads are obliged to roam, 
Why should women idly stay at home 1 
I'm volunteer turn'd, and, indeed, what's more, 
A smart drill Serjeant of the corps ; < 

And whenever our Old England s claims require, 
Can soon " make ready, present, and jfir«/" 
I'm a merry little wag in a scarlet frock, 
And my heart's as stout as my musket-stock. 
The rat-tat-too I love to hear, 
Like a merry little British volunteer. 

With Britain's foes what can't we do ? 
When, sirs, you must own we can conquer you. 
See us marshall'd out, and the fight begun, 
The words — " charge bayonet V* away they run, 
While we pink the cowards as they fly. 
Till loudly all for quarter cry ; 
And as mercy's the pride of the British throne, 
The word's " ground arms !" and the day's our own. 

I'm a merry little wag, &c 

Their arms all grounded to our view, 

To " take up arms" is, of coarse, our due , 

And having \pldly gain'd the day, 

'Tis " shoulder arms !" and we march away. 

Then, soldier-like, each jovial soul 

Crowds gaily round the flowing bowl. 

And toasts, with voice and heart, with three, 

Britannia! George! and Liberty! 

I'm a merry little wag, fee 



+++■+++++■ 



GRIZZLE. 



'TWAS one morning in May, the weather but queer, 

Rather hazy, a sort of a mizzle. 
When with a love song I was shot through the ear 

By a maid, and her name it was Grizzle : 
The Graces might dance to the tune of her song, 

All warbling and running her rigs, 
With a bucket of wash as she tript it along, 

Just going to feed the pigs, tig, tig, tig, 
Then to hear the old sow ask the little pig, 

My love, have you goW enough ? 
And the little pig crying out, oui, oui, oni, 

Speaking French, to show her breeding, d'ye see ; 
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Why, a bench of j udges might have shook their wigs, 
To near the likes of the fan and the rigs, 
While lovely Grizzle was feeding the pigs. 

The next time I saw her was at the barn-door, 

Dress'd in petticoat, sleeves, and a boddice ; 
What art thou, said I, for I'm not very sure, 

Art a fairy, a witch, or a goddess ? 
The muses in vain would describe her in song, 

'Stead of nine had they seventy pens, 
As graceful the barley she scattered along, 

All feeding the cocks and the hens. 
Coop biddy, coop biddy, cup ! 
Then to see all the chickens come tumbling up, 
While chanticleer cried to his hens, clook, clook, 

clook, clook, clook, clook, 
Took, took, took, took, took, took, took, took, took. 
Not the hens and the cocks, not the cocks and the 

hens, 
Though their tails and their wings were all made 

into pens, 
Could e'er describe Grizzle while feeding the hens. 

To Grizzle I'm married, so blest ne'er was man, 

We have children the best part of twenty ; 
So we try to maintain 'em as well as we can, 
While content turns our pittance to plenty. 
If the great their dependents and parasites own, 

So do we, for the dogs and the cats 
Come flattering round for a scrap or a bone, 
While we're feeding our sweet little brats* 
Diddle, liddle, diddle, come then in lap, 
Then I awkwardly burn the child's mouth with the 

pap; 
Then to hear the sweet music, yah, yah, yah, 

yah, yah, 
Hush, hueh, hush, hush, hush, come to mamma. 
Miaw, bow, wow, oh, he has let his sister fall — 

you young dog, 111 knock your brains out. 
JJlest with children and wife, and my dogs and my 

eats, 
Throw settlements, titles, and deeds, to the rats, 
Give me my sweet little Grizzle while feeding her 

brats. 

TELL ME WHERE IS FANCY BRED. 
(Shakspeare.) 

TELL me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head j 
How begot, how nourished ? 

Reply* reply. 

It is engendered in the eyes ; 

With gazing ltd ; and Fancy dies 

In the cradle where it lies. 

Let us all ring Fancy's knell : 
111 begin it, ding dong bell. 



Are the sighs and the team of the youth thou must 
leave, 
To lie down in these deserts to die. 

Then, come to me, &c. 



ON THIS COLD FLINTY ROCK. 

ON this cold flinty rock I will lay down my head, 

And happy will sing through the night ; 
The moon shall smile sweetly upon my cold bed, 
And the stars crowd to give me a light. 

Then, come to me, my gentle dear, 
Oh, turn those sweet eyes unto me ; 
To my bosom now creep, I will sing thee 

to sleep, 
And kiss from thy lid the sad tear. 

This innocent flower, which those rude cliffs unfold, 
Is thou, love, the joy of this earth, 

But the rock that it springs from, so flinty and cold, 
Is thy father that gave thee thy birth. 

Then, come to me, &c. 

The dews that now hang on the cheek of the eve, 
And the winds that do mournfully cry, 



WHO'S TO BLAME BUT OUR MASTERS. 

The life of a valet for me, 
So airy, so gay, and so free, 
No drudgery e'er to employ us, 
No care in the world to annoy us, 

But the frowns of my lord, 
Or my lady's fine airs. 

But no pain they afford, 
For our motto's — Who cares ? 

We can dress fine, — Drink wine, 

In plots league, — Game, intrigue, 

8wear, strut,— -Quiz, put, 

Talk high,— Palm a lie, 

Fire away, — D — n a play, 
Losing places our only disasters. 

So we dress, — Mess, 

Drink,— Think, 

Game, — Flame, 

League, — Intrigue, 

Plot,— Sot, 

Stare, — Swear, 

Strut,— Cut, 

Fly,— Lie, 
And, by the by, 

If such is our plan, 

Like master like man, 
Who's to blame but our masters 1 

SPOKEN.] My first master was the tippy of the ton, 
he gave concertos and desertos -, Frippero, says he, 
invite signors and signoras Squallo, Naturallo, 
Flatto, Sharpo, and Jew's Harp O ! Crotcheteni, 
Quaverini, Fiddledini, Flautini, Rosinini, Cla- 
rinetti, Castagnetti, Bassooni, Tromboni, Double 
Drummi, andjSai hummi. 

For the thing for me 

Is a life of glee, 

O ! fashion's all fiddle de dee. 

Some servants I own are quite nice, 
And talk about virtue and vice ; 
Who flatly refuses to play booty, 
And tell vou of honour and duty, 

Talk of conscience, a rule 
That might do heretofore, 

But now from our school 
Is expelled as a bore : 

They ne'er dress fine, — Drink wine, 

in plots league, — Game, intrigue, 

Swear, strut, — Quiz, put, 

Talk high,— Palm a lie, 

Fire away, — D — & a play, 
To them faults are only disasters. 

They won't dress, — Mess, 

Drink,— Think, 

Game, — Flame, 

League, — Intrigue, 

Plot,— Sot, 

Stare, — Swear, 

Strut,— Cut, 

Fly,-Lie, 
And, by the by, 

If such is their plan, 

Like master like man, 
Who's to blame but their masters? 

Spoken.] All decency and decorum, not habit 
like fashion, that's all delightful hurry, scurry, 
flurry, worry, tattle, prattle, rattle, bustle, rustle, 
merry muscle, gaming, flaming, dashing, splash- 
ing, crashing, gallanting, chanting, spattering, 
flattering, chattering, prancing, dancing, riddle* 
ing, andfiddleing. 

For the thing for me, &c. 
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DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES. 

(Ben Jonson.) 

DRINK to me only with thine eyes 

And I will pledge with mine. 
Or leave a, kiss within the cup, 

And 111 not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 

Doth ask for drink divine, 
But might I of Jove's nectar sip, 

I would not change for thine, 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee, 
As giving it a chance that there 

It would not withered be : 
But thou thereon did'st only breathe, 

And sent'st it back to me, 
Since when it grows and smells, I swear., 

Not of itself but thee. 



LITTLE SALLY. 

(Arnold.) 

Come, buy poor Sally's wooden ware, 

Who all for money barters, 
My pins, my toys, my shoe-knot's rare, 

My bodkins, lace, and garters. 
Full cheap my various goods I sell 

Through village, street, and alley ; 
In London, where I'm known full well, 

They call me Little Sally. 

Now thus from town to town I stray, 

Light-hearted, free from sorrow, 
And when I eat my meal to day 

I care not for to-morrow : 
So ne'er again 111 London see, 

But range each hill and valley ; 
Come, spend a trine, sir, with me, 

And think on Little Sally. 



YE STREAMS THAT ROUND MY PRISON 

CREEP. 

(J. P. Kemble.) 

Ye streams that round my prison creep, 

If on your mossy bank you see 
My gallant lover stand and weep, 

Oh murmur this command from me : 
My mistress bids thee haste away, 

And shun the broad-eyed watchful day. 

Ye gales, that love with me to sigh, 
If in your breezy flight you see 

My dear Floreski's lingering nigh, 
Oh whisper this command from me : 

Thy mistress bids thee haste away, 
And shun the broad-eyed watchful day. 

THE TURNPIKE MAN. 
(T. Dibdin.) 

He that would thrive 

Must rise by five, 
For my part, I rise pretty soon, 

And, early or late, 

I open the gate 
At evening, morning, or noon, 

To gentlemen, prigs, 

Carts, coaches, and gigs, 
Pay>here, sir, is always the plan. 

Spoken.] I've a great variety of customers, and 
sometimes they all talk together. — " I say, you 
turnpike-man, do you mean to open this here gate, 
or be we to be kept tn this here way all day ?" — 
" What d'ye stop up the road for?"—" Don't you 
see the gemman has run bump agin the post? — 



" Why, I'm but a so-so driver." — <' Then, may- 
hap, you're a tailor ?" — " No, I am not, you great 
goose ; and you're on the wrong side of the road 
by a yard and a half and two nails, at least ; so, if 
you awes me any more of your hnperance, I shall 
teach you to cut your coat according to your cab- 
bages, ho!" — " Let my cart come by, if you 
please." 

So through the gate thej pass, 
While I'm pocketing the brass, 
Like a very merry turnpike-man, 
Like a very merry turnpike-man. 

What lots bustle through 

To a race or review, 
Or when milling's the sport of the day ; 

Hacks, ponies, and tits, 

Lords, nashmen, and cits, 
So knowing, so spruce, and so gay, 

While, ticket in hand, 

I take up my stand, 
Pay here, sir, is always my way. 

Spoken.] " How much, Pikey?"—" Four- 
pence." — " Can't you make it less ? (Eh !) a — o 
— 1— C— what you B— what's the letter?"—" X." 
— " X. well I do X. and you know Y."— » You'd 
better mind your P.'s and Q.'s.' — " Well, U. R. 
a comical fellow ; come, G — up, or I shall W — 
and make your bones full of H.'s." — " Coachman ! 
coachman! there's the pole of that big fellow's 
barouche coming right through the back of our 
chariot." — " Never mind, sir, my pole's through 
the next, so we're even at any rate." — " Blind 
you, can't you see 1"—" I say, you mounseer, I 
shan't let go your bridle 'till you come down with 
the bit." — " Sare, I shall not come at all ; in- 
stantly let go my horse, or presently I shall whip 
your face." — " i ou whip ! I shall come Waterloo 
over you, and sarve you out as we did the curious 
(cuiras) bullies in brass." — " That's right, Jem, 
go it, you good ones!" 

So through the gate they pass, &c. 



THE BEWILDERED MAID. 

(Brandon.) 

Slow broke the light, and sweet breath'd the 

morn, 
When a maiden I saw sitting under a thorn • 
Her dark hair hung loose on her bare neck of snow, 
Her eyes look'd bewilder'd, her cheeks pale with 

woe : 
" O whence is thy sorrow, sweet maiden," said I, 
" The green grave will answer," she said, with a 

sigh: 
The merry lark so sweetly did sing o'er her head, 
But she thought on her grief and the battle, she 

said. 

The breeze murmurM by, when she look'd up for- 
lorn; 
" Hark! hark! did'st thou hear, 'twas the sigh of 

the morn ; 
They say that in battle my love met his death, 
But ah ! 'twas the hawthorn that robb'd his sweet 

breath: 
Come here, gentle robin, live safe from the storm, 
In my bosom now sing, there my true love lies 

warm ; 
Ah ! robin, be constant, my true love was brave, 
Sweet robin shall sit and sing o'er my grave. 



WAPPING OLD STAIRS. 

YOUR Molly has never proved false, she declares, 
Since the last time we parted at Wapping Old 
Stairs, 
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When I swore that 1 still would continue the same, 
And gave yon the l>acco box mark'd with your 

name; 
When I pass'd a whole fortnight between decks 

with vow, 
Did 1 e'er give a kiss, Tom, to one of the crew ! 
To be useful and kind, with my Thomas I staid, 
For his trousers I wash'd, and his grog, too, I made. 

Though yon promised, last Sunday, to walk in the 

With Susan, from Deptford, and likewise with Sal, 
In silence I stood your unkindness to hear, 
And only upbraided my Tom with a tear : 
Why should Sal, or should Susan, than me be more 

prized? 
For the heart that is true, Tom, should ne'er be 

despis'd ; 
Then be constant and kind, nor your Molly forsake, 
Still your trousers 111 wash, and your grog, too, 

111 make. 



++++++4 



SINCE KATHLEEN HAS PROVED SO 
UNTRUE. 

(O'Keefe.) 

Since Kathleen has proved so untrue, 
Poor Darby, ah, what can you do ! 
No longer 111 stay here a clown, 
But sell off, and gallop to town : 
111 dress and 111 strut with an air, 
The barber shall frizzle my hair. 

In town I shall cut a great dash, 

But how for to compass the cash ; 

At gaming, perhaps, I may win, 

With cards I can take the flats in ; 

Or trundle false dice and they^re nick'd,— 

If found out, I shall only be kick'd. 

But, first, to get a great name, 

A duel establish my fame ; 

To my man then a challenge 111 write, 

But first III be sure he won't fight ; 

Well swear not to part till we fall, 

Then shoot without powder and ball. 

+++4T4****** 

DRINK TO THEE, 80N OF GREAT JOVE! 

Here, Bacchus, here's to thee ! 

With pleasure I view thee, 
With mirth and bright jollity crown'd j 

Thy doxies, so tempting, 

Wine sparkling, fermenting, 
Bypleasure on all sides surrounded, 

'Tis a glorious thing, 

Sir*, to tutor a king, 
And have a great pupil divine. 

Then here, 'till I'm tipsy, 

To thee and each gipsy, 
Silenus will toss off his wine. 

His wine— his wine ; 
Silenus will toss off his wine. 

My cup it is empty ! 

Come, let us have plenty ; 
Thy Thyrsis will set the rocks flowing ; 

Our spirits beat quicker, 

When warm'd by the liquor, 
With transports our bosoms are glowing ; 

Then let us delight in, 

The dear bliss inviting, 
A zest it will give to our love. 

While Silenus can stand, 

Or reach mouth with his hand, 
He'll drink to thee, son of great Jove \ 

Son of great Jove ! — son of great Jove ! 
Hell drink to thee, son of great Jove. 



OH ! LADY, NE'ER THINK. 

Oh ! lady, ne'er think 111 prove false to thee, 
Or sigh tor another, though fair she may be ; 
Or absent, or near, the true heart's the same, 
And the rapture of love is the meeting again. 

Should dangers surround me, I'll dangers face, 
True lovers are fearless of death or disgrace j 
Unmoved, as a rock to the tempest, 111 be, 
And hope to return to love and to thee. 



THE BARREL OF OLD HUMMING ALE. 
(C. Dibdin.) 

Old Owen lived on the brow of a hill, 

And he had more patience than pelf ; 
A small plot of ground 'twas his labour to till, 

And he toil'd through the day by himself : 
But at night crowds of visitors called at his cot, 

For he told a right marvellous tale j 
Yet a stronger attraction by chance he had got, 

A barrel of old humming ale. 

Old Owen by all was an oracle thought, 

While they draxk, not a joke faird to hit ; 
But Owen, at last, by experience was taught 

That wisdom is better than wit. 
One night his cot scarcely could hold tne gay rout. 

The next, not a soul heard his tale ; 
The moral is, simply, they fairly drank out 

His barrel of old humming ale. 



NONE CAN LOVE LIKE AN IRISHMAN. 

(Collins.) 

The turban'dTurk, who scorns the world, 
May strut about with his whiskers curled, 
Keep a hundred wives under lock and key, 
For nobody else but himself to see ; 
Yet lone may he pray with his Alcoran 
Before he can love like an Irishman. 

The gay Monsieur, a slave no more, 
The solemn Don, the soft Signor, 
The Dutch Mynheer, so full of pride, 
The Russian, Prussian, Swede beside, — 
They all may do whatever they can, 
But theyll never love like an Irishman. 

The London folks themselves beguile, 
And think they please m a capital stile ; 
Yet let them ask, as they cioss the street, 
Of any young virgin they happen to meet, 
And I know she'll say, from behind her fan, 
That there's none can love like an Irishman. 



WHISTLE AND I'LL COME TO YOU, MY 

LAD. 

(Burns.) 

Oh ! whistle and 111 come to you, my lad, 
Oh ! whistle and 111 come to you, my lad, 
Though father, and mother, and a' should go mad ; 
Oh ! whistle, and 111 come to you, my lad. 

But warily tent when ye come to court me, 
As' come na unless the back get be a-gee, 
Syne up the back style, and let nae body see, 
A come as ye war na comin to me. 

Oh! whistle, &c. 

At kirk, or at market, whene'er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as though that ye car'd na a flea, 
But steal me a blink o' your bonny black ee, 
Yet look as ye were na a looking at me. 

Oh! whistle, &c. 

Ay, vow and protest that ye care na for me, 
And whiles ye may lightly my beauty a-wee ; 
But court nae anither, though joking ye be, 
For fear that she wiles vour fancy frae me. 

Oh! whistle, &c. 
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THE MAD WOMAN. 

(Dibdin.) 



To be mad for a husband is not a new thing ; 
The widow who swore to her first to be true, 
And the moment he's dead, at a rout goes to ca*ds, 
And a week after, marries Dick Trim of the guards ; 
Because, truly, Dick was a lusty young lad : 
What a plague do you call such a woman but mad? 

The young lady, brimful of the last new romance, 
Who ogles the footman, as if 'twere by chance ; 
Who gets out of her room by a ladder of ropes, 
And, at last, with her John, who to Scotland elopes, 
Leaving, sore in affliction, her worthy old dad ; 
What a plague do you call such a woman but mad ? 

She, because he is rich, and because she is poor, 
Who weds with a batter'd old rake of four score ; 
She at seventy-seven who marries a boy ; 
For title and rank, she who barters all joy ; 
Those who marry for motives like these, or as bac\, 
What a plague do you call all women but mad? 

WHEN LAID ON A MOTHER'S FOND 
BREAST. 

(Morton.) 

When laid on a mother's fond breast, 

That bosom, the fount of my life, 
That bosom, my pillow of rest, 

The song of affection is rife ; 
Dost thou smile in thy dreams, my poor child ? 

Then wake not to look on pale sorrow, 
Nor of infancy's joy's be beguiled 

By the woes that may reach thee to-morrow. 

When sunshine my eyelids unclosed, 

And I smil'd at the radiant sky, 
My knees she devoutly compos'cf. 

And my little hands lifted on high : 
Dear baby, a father lives there, 

Who from infancy's heart chases sorrow \ 
Who hearing a mother's fond prayer, 

May grant thee a joyful to-morrow. 

SIGH NO MORE LADIES. 

(Shakspeare.) 

Sigh no more, ladies I ladies, sigh no more ! 

Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot on sea and one on shore, 

To one thing constant never : 
Then sigh not so, but let them go, 

And be you blythe and bonny ; 
Converting all your sounds of woe 

To hey, nonny, nonny ! 

Sing no more ditties, sing no more 

Of dumps so dull and heavy ; 
The frauds of men were ever so, 

Since summer first was leafy. 

Then sigh no more, ladies, &c. 



LOVE AND THE SUN DIAL. 
(T. Moore.) 

YOUNG Loye found a Dial once in a dark shade, 
Where man ne'er had wandered, or sun-beam 

played ; 
" Why thus in darkness lie V whispered young 

Love, 
" Thou, whose gay hours should in sunshine 

move," 
" I ne'er (said the Dial) have seen the warm su~>, 
So noon-day and midnight to me, Love, are one." 

Then Love took the Dial away from the shade, 
And placed her where heaven's beams warmly 
played ; 



There she reclined beneath Love's gazing eye, 
While all marked with sunshine her hours flew by * 
" Oh ! how, (said the Dial,) can any fair maid, 
That's borne to be shone upon, rest in the shade 

But night comes on, and the sunbeam's o'er, 
And Love stopp'd to ease on the Dial no more ; 
Then, cold and neglected, while bleak rain and 

winds 
Are storming around her* with sorrow she finds 
That Love had but numbered a few sunny hours, 
And left the remainder to darkness and showers. 

LONDON SIGHTS; 
<«, A HIT AT THE FASHIONS. 

I's a poor country lad, though humble's my lot, 
I'm come up to London to see what is what ! 
Folks call la fool, if I be so, don't frown, 
I've a pretty good pack of relations in town 

Gee ho, Dobbin, &o. 

Some folks, in the street, by the Lord, make me 

stare, 
So comical droll is the dress that they wear ; 
For the gentlemen's waist is a top of their back. 
And their large cossack trousers that fit like a sack. 

Gee ho, Dobbin, &c. 

Then the ladies, their dresses are equally queer, 
They wear such large bonnets their face can't ap- 
pear; 
It puts me in mind, don't think I'm a joker, 
Of a coal-scuttle stuck on the head of a poker. 

Gee ho, Dobbin, &e. 

In their bonnets they wear green leaves such a 

power, 
It puts me in mind of a great cauliflower ; 
And their legs, I am sure, must be ready to freeze, 
For they wear their petticoats up to their knees. 

Gee ho, Dobbin, &c. 

They carry large bags full of trinkets and lockets, 

Cause the fashion is now not to wear any pockets ; 

And to keep off the flies, and to hide from be- 
holders, 

They throw a large cabbage-net over their shoul- 
ders. 

Gee ho, Dobbin, &c 

I went to the Opera, I think 'twas the place ; 
I did not much like it, but I may want taste ; 
Such squeaking, and squalling, and dancing, 'tis 

nam'd; 
Talk of legs, I came out, I was really asham'd. 

Gee ho, Dobbin, &c. 

I went to a place which is eall'd a Bazaar, 
A place that beats all other places by far ; 
I was ask'd by a lady to buy at a stall, 
So, like most other folks, I bought nothing at all. 

Gee ho, Dobbin, &c. 

Then the gemman wear stifihers tied round their 

necks, 
And a large flashy collar that covers the- cheeks : 
Since the times are so hard, this fashion 111 follow, 
If I can't get a shirt, 111 e'en wear a collar. 

Gee ho, Dobbin, &c. 

But the most of all fashions that do puzzle I, 
Is to see the folks cock up a glass to their eye ; 
And since boxing the vogue is, their plan is, no 

doubt, 
To keep one eye in store till the other's knock'd out. 

Gee ho, Dobbin, &c. 

Once the great coats in fashion, no skirts could be 

found, 
Now the cloth has got dear, the skirts reach to the 

ground ; 
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So our bucks look like monkies, I'll prove on the 

nail, 
For a monkey is known by the length of his tail. 

Gee ho, Dobbin, &c. 

However the fashions are given to range, 

In your smiles and your favours I hope for no 

change, 
Yonr kind approbation I'll study to keep, 
And to please you 111 sing till you're all fast asleep. 

Gee ho, Dobbin, &c. 



•*++*■+■++■+ 



NORAH, DEAR NORAH. 

Though Lexlip is proud of its close shady bowers, 

Its clear falling waters, its murmuring cascades, 
Its groves of fine myrtle, its beds of sweet flowers,' 

Its lads so well dress'd, and its neat pretty maids ; 
As each his own village will still make the most of, 

In praise of dear Carton I hope I'm not wrong, 
Dear Carton, containing what kingdoms may boast 
of, 

Tis Norah, dear Norah, the theme of my song. 

Be gentlemen fine, with their spurs and nice boots 

on, 

Their horses to start on the Curragh of Kildare ; 

Or dance at a ball with their Sunday new suits on, 

Lac'd waistcoats, white gloves, and their nice 

powderM hair ; 

Poor Pat, while so blest in his mean humble station, 

For gold or for acres he never shall long, 
One sweet smile can give him the wealth of a 
nation, 
From Norah, dear Norah, the theme of my song. 



THE VILLAGE SEEMS ASLEEP WHILE 
LUBIN IS AWAY. 

(Mrs. Hunter.) 

My mother bids me bind my hair 

With bands of rosy hue, 
Tie up my sleeves with ribbons rare, 

And lace my boddice blue ; 
For why, she cries, sit still and weep 

White others dance and play ; 
Alas ! I scarce can go or creep 

While Lubin is away. 

Tis sad to think the days are gone 

When those we love are near ! 
I sit upon this mossy stone, 

And sigh when none can hear ; 
And while I spin my flaxen thread, 

And sing my simple lay, 
The village seems asleep or dead 

While Lubin is away. 

THE TOM CATS' DUEL. 

There were two torn cats on a wall, 
Just over a cobbler's stall, — 

Tommy White and Tommy Gray ; 
And those two torn cats on a wall, 
Just over a cobbler's stall, 

Had both fell in love, they say. 

Twas Miss Tabby that made them to sigh, 
And she liv'd in a garret hard by, 

Which brought the two keepers that way, 
To sing her a sweet serenade, (mew, mew, J 
And a pretty mollrowing they made, 

Tom White and Tommy Gray. 

Said Tom White, " Who the devil are you t 
44 That here, with impertinent mew, 

" Would bid dear Miss Tabby my clack shun ?" 
Said Tommy Gray, " Don't make such a splutter? 
** You shall meet me to-night in a gutter, 

" And, d— me I I'll have satisfaction." 



With claws sharp as daggers they met 
And to it, like tigers, they set ; 

Twas doubtful which of them were stronger : 
They spit, (phit, phit,) and they scratched, and 

they swore, (moU row,) 
And their poor hairy jackets they tore 

Till they could not hold out any longer. 

Miss Tabby awoke at the clatter, 

Popp'dher head out, and cried, (mew, mew}— 

44 what's the matter?" 
And seem'd rather angry and cooliah ; 
Said Tom White, *' Our sad plight only view — 
44 We've both been a fighting for you ;" 

Then, said she, 4( That was devilish foolish." 

Said Tom Gray, 4€ I've lost half my tail ;" 
Said Miss Tabby, " That will not avail, 

For I vow that my back quite up is, 
To think that two cats on a wall, 
Just over a cobbler's stall, 

Should go for to act like two puppies." 



THE IRON AGE ; 

OR, THE DANDY MORALIST. 

Air—" Bang up in the City." 

WHEN first I enter'd life's gay path, 

I laugh'd at fashion's faces : 
The beaux appear'd like dress d up belles, 

The belles — any thing but graces ; 
But when I found, to please the world, 

I must with its whims comply, 
I changed my note*, and soon the town 
- Had no greater beau than I. 
With paint, and stays, and padded coat, 

Quite altered were my features j 
And soon my living a-la-mode 

Was opposite to nature's. 

SPOKEN.] I completely metamorphosed myself 
and dress. My black silk gloves were changed for 
white kid; my pliant flannel waistcoat for a stiff 
pair of stays ; my toilet was soon covered with 
curls, collars, and wrist-bands — with paint, patch- 
es, and perfumes — snuff-boxes, brooches, pins, and 
quizzing-glasses. — Tis true, when equipped, I have 
often been insulted by the canaille : often have my 
now susceptible ana delicate ears been annoyed 
with — [m o vulaar tone] — " My eye ! Bill, do yon 
see that man ?" — ** What man ? I see no man, — 
" Why, that gill, with his sides twisted like an 
hour-glass." — " What ! do you call that a man t 'tis 
not a man, it's a dandy." — " A dandy I how rum 
it smells !" — 4t Rum, phoo ! it's not rum, 'tis la- 
vender." — But though I was laugh'd at by the bos* 
monde, I was admired by the beau-monde. — [ Fop* 
pishh/.J, — 4< Excessively elegant, 'pon my soul I" 
said Sir Jessamy, the other day, in the Park. — 
" O, the delightful creature \ the very acme of 
perfection, I declare," said Lady Jubelinda-Joa- 
bella-Sophonisba-Augusta Rosebud. 

Then in my stays and padded coat, 
Through London streets 111 dash on; 

For, let the churls say what they will, 
Tis wisdom forms the fashion. 

Aye, London is the place for me, 

There every thing is moving ; 
There things are changing ev*ry day, 

And ev'ry thing's improving ; 
When iron horses were the go, 

I purchas'd one to ride, 
And up the Mall and Rotten-row, 

I daily took a stride. 
Now in boots with new revoking heels, 

And mounted on my filly, 
Some quiz, and some admire me, as 

I prance up Piccadilly. 
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Spoken.] Ail things hare their day; wigs, 
powdered heads, cocked hats, round hats, buckles, 
and shoe-strings. — Iron horses have had their run, 
but now they are all oast down. — London is 
fashion's head quarters. — By the by, it is an in- 
tolerable bore to walk or ride near die East-end ; 
the chimney-sweeps and dustmen are so very vul- 
gar. — Riding along the other day, with my upper 
lip ornamented with a handsome pair of musta- 
choes, a brute of a fellow bawled out, " Look at 
that kiddy ; twig his mouse-stay-shoes, they looks 
as if they vas made out of his horse's tail, or its 
mane." — "Why, they do look the mam part of his 
face." — " For my part," said an impudent slut, 
"I would as lieve be kissed by a he-bear as by 
him." — "Why, he-bears have just such whiskers as 
he hears* 9 — " Perhaps he uses bear's grease to make 
'em grow." — " Aye, and that makes him look so 
bare-faced." — Even my revolving-heel boots can- 
not escape censure. — " My vig ! there's a pair of 
brass spurs and heels !" — " Aye, they are rewol- 
wing heels." — " Why, what are they for ? " — 
" Vhy, their veight, d'ye see, keeps these Ughi 
characters from falling off their horses." — " Light 
characters ! aye, I dare say he has more brass at 
his heels than in his pocket. — " Yes, and I sup* 
pose he pays his debts with his heels" — Thus it is, 
whilst any thing uncommon is patronized by the 
polite, any thing uncommon is condemned by the 
vulgar ; but while I am supported by the one, I 
need not care a fig for the other. 

Then with revolving heels I still, 
Through London streets 111 dash on, &c. 

Id. England what they spend in dress, 

By other means they're saving ; 
By gas, and steam, and iron* pipes, 

Iron coffins, iron paving ; 
But while for gas and iron pipes, 

The people's piping hot, 
Our commerce, and our wooden ./alls, 

I fear have got the rot : 
Then for the shining age of geld, 

The poets can but sigh on, 
For this, as iron's all the rage, 

Must be the age of iron. 

Spoken.] Yes, this certainly must be the iron 
age, the times are so very hard. England is filled 
with complaints, from the journeyman tailor to the 
merchant-tailor; from the grand free-mason to the 
poor paviour.— " Oh! Teddy Teddy, Teddy."— 
" What ails ye, Pat?"—" We will all be ruined, 
Teddy/'— " Why, Pat ?"—" Because they're a- 
going to make all the stones of iron ; what will we 
do V — « Oh, don't cry, Pat, can't we go a hay- 
making?"— "Pooh, don't be a making a Judy of 
yourself : don't you know they are going to make 
nay with the steam-engine, you bog-trotter?" 
England is like Vulcan's work-shop, with, perhaps, 
too many irons in the fire, and filled with smoke, 
gas, steam, and blue devils; and where are manu- 
factured iron bridges, iron horses, iron geese, iron 
bedsteads, iron pillars, iron boats, iron coffins, and 

iron paving. Bvery thing is irony " The very 

men," said old Sourcrout, " are made of iron 

their heels are iron, their soles are iron, their hearts 
are iron, their heads are iron, and they are all 
iron but their faces, and they are undoubtedly 
made of brass/'— " True, but all this proves that 
they are men of mettle/'— " Mettle ! nonsense ; I 
say they are brought up in iron, fed with iron, 
physicked with iron, often die in iron, and are 
buried in iron. They are all iron but their money, 

and d me, that s all paper"—" No matter, 

the golden age is coming on, and that will be a 
sovereign remedy for all evils. 



Then as long as paper goes, we still 
JAke jtints in stile will dash on ; 

For, let the churls say what they will, 
Tis wisdom forms the fashion. 



A BULL IN A CHINA-SHOP. 

You've heard of a frog in an opera-hat, 

Tis a very old tale of a mouse and a rat, 

I could sing you another, as pleasant mayhap, 

Of a kitten that wore a fine high-caul'd cap, 

But my muse on a far nobler subject shall drop, 

A bull who got into a china-shop. 

With his right leg, left leg, upper leg, under leg, 

Patrick's day in the morning. 

He popp'd in by chance at the china-shop door, 
Where they very soon found that the bull was a 

bore; 
The shopman to drive him out tried with much 

care, 
The floor being covered with crockery- ware ; 
And among it, resenting the shopman's taunt, 
The ball began dancing the cow's carrant. 

With his right leg, left leg, &e. 

Whate'er with his feet he couldn't assail 

He made ducks and drakes with his horns and his 

tail, 
So frisky he was, with his downs and his ups, 
Each tea-service proved he was quite in his cups : 
He play'd mag's diversion among all the crates ; 
He splinterM the dishes, and dish'd all the plates, 
With his right leg, left leg, &c. 

The china shop master, a little fat man, 
Popp'd in, and the bull at him furiously ran, 
Caught him by the waistband without more ado, 
And toss'd him completely the shop window 

through ; 
The poor little fat man flew up like a dart, 
And down he came plump in a scavenger's- cart. 
With his right leg, left leg, &c. 

The poor china shop seller, retriev'd this affray, 
But his neighbours laugh at him to this very day ; 
He has a nick-name, for derision a marl:, 
For they, one and all, call him the little mud lark ; 
While the joke he enjoys, grateful for the relief : 
But from that time to this he can't stomach bull- 
beef, 

With his right leg, left leg, &c. 

STRIKE AGAIN THE DULCET WIRE. 

(S. Taylor.) 

WHEN evening spreads her modest gray, 
And wraps in gloom the silent grove, 

Perchance, upon the lonely spray, 
Some bird may twitter notes of love : 

But when the deep'ning shadows grow, 
If love-lorn Philomel complain, 

In sympathy of melting woe, 
That bird, entranced, resigns her strain : 

So I, when mute, thy magic lyre, 
My feeble lays, may fondly pour ; 

But strike again the dulcet wire, 
At once I listen and adore. 



ELIZA! BID THY SOLDIER GO. 

Cease, cease those sighs ! I cannot bear, 
Hark, hark ! the drums are calling ; 

Oh ! I must chide that coward tear, 
Yet kiss it, as 'tis falling. 

Eliza ! bid thy soldier go, 

Why thus my heart-strings sever? 

Ah ! be not thou my honour's foe, 
Or I am lost for ever. 
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Trust, trust that Being, kind above *. 

With mind serene and steady : 
Hell never bruise, believe me, love, 

The heart that breaks already. 

He through thy inmost soul can peer, 

And all its springs discover ; 
He'll teach thy weakness how to bear, 

Or give thee back thy lover. 

Is He, the mighty Lord of all, 

Unable to protect thee ? 
Will he, who marks the sparrow's fall, 

O'erlook thee, or neglect thee ? 

Serene yon dreadful field I see, 

Whatever fate betides me, 
Thy innocence shall shelter thee. 

And I've no wish beside thee ! 

WHEN HOPE WAS QUITE SUNK IN DE- 
SPAIR. 

(Allan Ramsey.) 

When hope was quite sunk in despair, 

My heart it was going to break ; 
My heart appeared worthless my care, 

But now I will sav't for thy sake : 
Where'er my love travels by day, 

Wherever he lodges by night, 
Wi' me his dear image shall stay, 

And my soul keep him ever in sight. 

Wi' patience 111 wait the lang year, 

And study the gentlest charms ; 
Hope time away till thou appear, 

To lock thee, for ay in these arms. 
Whilst thou wast a shepherd, I prized 

No higher degree in this life ; 
But now I'll endeavour to rise 

To a height that's becoming thy wife. 

For beauty, that's only skin deep, 

Must fade like the gowans in May ; 
But, Inwardly rooted, will keep 

Forever, without a decay. 
Nor age, nor the changes of life, 

Can quench the fair fire of love ; 
If virtue's ingrain'd in the wife, 

And the husband ha'e sense to approve. 



WELCOME SILENCE, WELCOME PEACE. 
(R. Bloomfield.) 

Welcome silence, welcome peace, 
O most welcome peaceful shade ; 

Thus I prove, as years increase, 
My heart and soul for quiet made. 

Thus I fix my firm belief, 
While rapture's gushing tears descend, 

That every flower and every leaf, 
• Is moral truth's unerring friend. 

I would not, for a world of gold, 

That nature's lovely face should tire, 
Fountain of blessings yet untold ; 

Pure source of intellectual fire. 
Fancy's fair buds, the germ of song, 

Unquicken'd by the world's rude strife. 
Shall sweet retirement render strong, 

And morning silence bring to life. 

Then tell me not that I shall grow 

Forlorn, — that fields and woods will cloy , 
From nature and her changes flow 

An everlasting tide of joy. 
I grant that summer heats will burn, 

That keen will come the frosty night ; 
But both shall please : and each in turn 

Yield reason s most supreme delight. 



BILLY WOOD; 
OR, THE FASCINATING GROCER. 

Air—" The Barking Barber." 

Come, listen to a whimmy chant, 

And if there's nothing in it, 
Will you a little patience grant, 

If quickly I begin it ; 
A love-sick grocer, Billy Wood, 

A victim I'm to Cupid, 
So if my song is long and good, 

Don't call it short and stupid. 

Tol lol de rol. 

One day as trudging through the Park, 

With plumbs and currants laden ; 
Says I, 111 have a little lark, 

With yonder pretty maiden j 
She's drest so spruce and looks so sly, 

To lose her will not do, sir ; 
And though a cast she's in one eye, 

Why I've a cast in two, sir. 

Tol lol de rol. 

Before Miss Patty Blear I stood, 

Who dark was as a crow, sir ; 
Says I, " my name is Billy Wood, 

The fascinating grocer." 
She curtsied low, and in reply, 

Said, " all your love's in vain, sir. 
Engaged I am to Mr. Flam, 

Who lives in Mincing-lane, sir." 

Tol lol de rol. 

To Mincing-lane I went with speed, 

Where cutting beef and ham, sir, 
Behind the counter stood, indeed, 

My rival, Mr. Flam, sir ; 
Says I, " 'Grand carver you appear, 

But sure as I've a snout, sir, 
You may cut here, but with Miss Blear, 

You shall not cut me out, sir." 

Tol lol de rol. 

When I had finished, Mr. Flam, 

Whose passion quickly rose, sir, 
Straight put aside his beef and ham, 

And took me by the nose, sir ; 
The pinch he gave it made me roar, 

To struggle was in vain, sir ; 
And whenhe kicked me from the door, 

I ran from Mincing-lane, sir. 

Tol lol de rol. 

From Mincing-lane I ran so fast, 

And beg youll be so kind, sir, 
As round the house your eyes to cast, 

And see if you can find, sir, 
A lady fair, who in this place, 

In love with me can grow, sir, 
Perhaps she'll show her smiling face 

To Billy Wood, the grocer. 

Tol lol de wil. 

GRUNTING AND BARKING. 

(Dibdin.) 

He ran to the farm-yard, and there bit a hog, 
That, in less than ten minutes, bark'd just like a 

dog; 
The hog bit a horse that just come from hunting, 
And, presently after, the horse fell a punting. 
Such grunting and barking, and barking and 

grunting, 
And grunting and barking, and barking and 

grunting, 
The village will never have done with the talk on't, 
Though the wisest man there cannot make hog or 

dog on't. 
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A fine brindled cow, near a hay-stack was straying, 
Which, bit by the hone, was toon after heard 

neighing; 
The cow bit a man, who was driving a plough, 
When he walked on all fours, and low'd just like 

a cow. 
Such lowing and neighing, and barking and 

grunting, 
And grunting and barking, and neighing and 

lowing, 
The village will never have done, ecc. 

The man bit a jack-ass, that soon after ran 
Half a mile on two legs, and talk'd just like a man ; 
The jack-ass encountered a sheep in his way, 
And it's not to be mentioned how loud he did bray. 
Such braying and talking, and talking and braying, 
And barking and grunting, and lowing and 
neighing, 
The village will never have done, &c. 

The sheep bit a wolf, which was soon heard to bleat, 

The wolf more dumb things than I've time to re- 
peat; 

But the worst that was bit, was, alas, my poor 
wench! 

Heaven keep us, I say, from mad dogs and the 
French. 

Such bleating and talking, and barking and 
braying, 

And grunting and bleating, and lowing and 



neighing 



village will never have done, &c. 



LOVE IN A KETTLE. 
Air—" Oh! had I been by Fate decreed." 

Oh ! had it been my fate, dear Nan, 

Where thou art cook, to be 
A kettle or a dripping-pan, 

Then ever near to thee : 
And in thy savoury kitchen placed, 

Or on, or 'fore the fire ; 
Thy melting charms I there might taste, 

High season'd to desire. 

My greatest rival then would be 

(When thou would'st gravy sip) 
The spoon, that I should grieve to see 

Approach thy greasy lip : 
For, oh ! if then some envious drops, 

Should on thy bosom rest, 
Should I not curse thy faithless chops, 

That made my rivals blest f 

But cooling hope would soon succeed, 

To sooth my boiling rage, 
That thou would'st soon my bosom feed 

Again with spice and sage ; 
With soups and sauce, my joys renew'd, 

Thus every day at least, 
While love so in my bosom stewed, 

On thy fat charms 111 feast. 



FAITHLESS EMMA. 

(Sir George Alley.) 

I WANDERED once at break of day, 
While yet upon the sunless sea, 
In wanton sighs the breeze delayed, 
And o'er the wavy surface played ; 
Then first, the fairest face I knew, 
First lovM the eye of softest blue. 
And ventured, fearful, first to sip 
The sweets that hung upon the lip 

Of faithless Emma. 

So mix'd the rose and lilies white, 
That nature seem'd uncertain quit* 



To deck her cheek what flower she'd choose* 
The lily or the blushing rose ; 
I wish I ne'er had seen her eye, 
Ne'er seen her cheek of doubtful dye, 
And never never dared to sip, 
The sweets that hung upon the lip 

Of faithless Emma. 

For though from rosy dawn of day 
I rove along, and anxious stray 
Till night with curtain dark descends, 
And day no more its gleaning lends, 
Yet still, like hers, no cheek I find, 
Like hers, no eye, save in my mind, 
Where still I fancy that I sip 
The sweets that hung upon the lip 

Of faithless Emma. 

THE PARLIAMENT MAN. 

Hear! hear! hear! each compeer, 
Having met once more together, 
And you'll know, 'ere we go, 

How I plead my cause. 
Public speakers, pension-seekers, 
As uncertain as the weather ; 
A descendant independent 

Speaks for mere applause. 

Spoken.] In broaching the present question be- 
fore the honourable Members of this house, I an- 
ticipate that liberality which marks both the national 
character and her acknowledged magnanimity ; but 
I shall place my position without going over the 
usual ground. Love, Mr. Speaker, occupies the 
heads and the hearts of many millions of the po- 
pulation of this brilliant empire. As Englishmen, 
we are called upon to protect the ancient feelings 
of our forefathers, and what feeling is there more 
ancient than the tender passion? "Hs the soldier's 
stimulus ; the sailor's reward ; the solace of Kings, 
Lords, and Commons ; thereby involving the ge- 
neral happiness of mankind ! (Hear, hear, hear. ) 
Marriage, Mr. Speaker, is its best security : to 
effect which, I shall call to my aid, banns, license, 







either, may my reward be the reward of a traitor. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Come, that's pretty well for a 
maiden speech. 

Hear' hear 1 hear! each compeer, Ac. 

Hear! hear! hear! 

To content parliament, 

And prove worthy of my station, 

Friend or foe, con or pro, 

Ne'er shall bribe my will. 
Ever steady, always ready 
To assist or aid the nation ; 
But oar use is 'gainst abuses 

To bring in a bill. 

* Spoken. 1 I rise to assure the honourable Mem- 
ber who spoke last, that I shall give all my sup- 
port to his tax upon quacks-, m order to prop the 
pillars by pulling down the caterpillars of every 
profession, vix. quack lawyers, quack doctors, 
quack players, quack parsons, quack poets, and 
quack Members ; all of whom tax the public, by 
vending a spurious commodity. The manner inwhicn 
I purpose levying this tax will, I hope, be considered 
a national good : I would have the quack lawyer 
without a fee, the quack doctor without a patient, 
the quack player without a plaudit, the quack par- 
son without a pulpit, the quack poet without a 
printer, and the quack Member without a seat. 
These honours I'd strip from the shadow of genius, 
in order to crown the substance. We should then 
have learned lawyers, skilful doctors, original 
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players, pious parsons, sound poets, and, for the 
honour of the nation, sound Members to support 
our sound constitution. 

Hear! hear! hear! each compeer, &c. 

Hear! hear! hear! 
Ere we turn to adjourn 
Business till another meeting, 
I must call one and all 

To a potent case. 
Order, order ! call to order, 
While the subject I am treating, 
If not carried, when 'tis pamed, 

111 resign my place. 

Spoken.] Mr. Speaker, the success of the pre- 
sent question is the darling object of my heart, and 
the most incredulous will believe me, when I assert, 
by the honour of my seat, that I feel deeply inte- 
rested for the argument of to-night ; and therefore 
profess myself highly flattered in seeing the House 
so well attended, having called the eyes of the 
public to the bill of this evening : I oppose the 
standing order for the exclusion of strangers, and, 
in case of a division, see no cause for clearing the 
gallery. A division or no division, that is the 
question? as many as are content, say aye! the 
non-contents, no ! The contents have it ! the con- 
tents have it ! 

Hear! hear! hear! each compeer, &c. 



SING TO LOVE A ROUNDELAY. 

Oh, love is a fairy power 
That weaves our chain of bliss ; 

Tis another land's stolen hour, 
To sweeten whole years In this. 

Love is the true light beaming there, 
From woman's smile or woman's tear, 
To bless our steps, or guide our way, 
Then sing to love a roundelay. 

Oh, love is the sweetening balm 
That heaven's own flowerets weep, 

Tis a dream that's sent to calm 
Our lifetime's troubled sleep. 

Love's the nrasic humming-bird 
In woman's gentle voice that's heard 
To bless our path and cheer our lay, 
Then sing to love a roundelay. ' 

OH! GIVE ME MY COOLIN. 

Oh, the hours I have passed in the arms of my 

dear 
Can never be thought of bat with a sad tear ; 
Oh, forbear then, forbear then, to mention her 

name, 
It recalls to my mem'ry the cause of my pain. 
How often to love me she fondly has sworn, 
And, when parted from me, would ne'er cease to 

mourn, 
All hardships for me she would cheerfully bear, 
And, at night, on my bosom- forget all her care. 
To some distant climate together we'll roam, 
And forget all the misery we met with at home. 
Fate, now be propitious, and grant me thine aid, 
Oh, give me my Coolin, and I am repaid. 

THE ROSE AND THE THORNS. 

(Holcroft.) 

OF the rose, fair and young, 

Poets often have sung, 
And the thorn near its bosom emboss'd. 

But noticed have none 

That the rose is but one 
And the thorns are a merciless host. 



Having lived out its day, 
The intM rose dies away, 

Averse and unequal to strife, 
But the thorns still are there, 
The rude emblems of care, 

To wound through the winter of life. 



+■++++*■++■ 



BILLY CROW AND MISS VATSON. 

Air— <( Kitty Cfower."— (Miss Bryant.) 

BILLY CROW loved Miss Vatson, a girl to his mind, 
Oh, oh, oh, oh, — Oh, oh, oh, oh! 
She was not very big, but she was very kind — 

Oh, oh, &c 
When shop was shut up to her he would pop, 
To fetch her a quartern, or give her a drop y 
O sweet Billy Crow 
Was a nice little beau! Oh, oh, &c. 

Says he, " Sweet Miss Vatson, will you be my 
spouse?" ' Oh, oh, &c. 

But she cocked down her eyes and she cocked up 
her nose ; Oh, oh, &c. 

Says she, "Do you think that I will marry you ? 
" Oh, no, Billy Crow, I'll be blowed if I do : 
" I love Billy Crow— 
" But marry you— no." Oh, oh, &c. 

That moment bounced in a great tall grenadier ! 

Oh, oh, &c> 
Who treated Miss Vatson to muffins and beer j 

Ch, oh, &c. 
Like Q in the corner, poor Billy was stuck, 
Till out of the window they gave him a chuck ; 
Then poor Billy Crow 
Went tumbling below j Oh, oh, &c. 

He ran home in a passion, himself for to shoot ; 

Oh, oh, &c. 
But, says he, " No, I voat, for 111 go a recruit, 

Oh, oh, &c. 
Then to jump in the water came into his head, 
But the water being cold, why he jumped into bed ; 
So forgot all his woe, 
For to sleep he did go. Oh, oh, &c. 

Miss Vatson the §qjer soon took for her bride, 

Oh, oh, &c. 
And Billy, in sorrow, he soon after died. 

Oh, oh, &c. 
Thus my tale is all over, and what shall I do — 
If, in striving to please, my friends, I cannot 
please you ? 

So away I will go, 

But first make my bow. Oh, oh, &c. 



» 



MAN IS FOR THE WOMAN MADE, AND 
THE WOMAN'S MADE FOR MAN. 

Man, man, man, is for the woman made,. 
And the woman's made for man : 

As the spur is for the jade, 

As the scabbard for the blade, 

As for digging is the spade, 

As for liquor is the can, 
So man, man, man, is for the woman made, 
And the woman's made for man. 

Man, man, man, is for the woman made, 
And the woman's made for man : 

As the sceptre's to be sway'd, 

As for night's the serenade, 

As for piidding is the pan, 

As to cool us is the fan, 
So man, man, man, is for the woman made, 
And the woman's made for man. 

Man, man, man, is for the woman made, • 
And the woman's made for man : 
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Be she widow, wife, or maid ; 

Be she wanton, be she staid ; 

Be she well or ill arrayM ; 

W— e, b— d, or harridan j 
Yet man, man, man, is for the woman made, 
And the woman's made for man. 



THE FLOWING CAN. 

A sailor's life's a life of woe, 

He works now late now early *, 
Now up and down, now to and fro ', 
What then ? he takes it cheerly. 
Blest with a smiling can of grog, 
If duty call, 
Stand, rise, or fall, 
To fate's last verge hell jog » 
The cadge to weigh, 
The sheets belay, 
He does it with a wish : 

To heave the lead, 
Or to cat-head 
The pond'rous anchor fish : 
For, while the grog goes round 
All sense of danger's drown'd, 
We despise it to a man : 
We sing a little, 
And laugh a little, 
And work a little, 
And swear a little, 
And fiddle a little, 
And foot it a little, 
And swig the flowing can j 
And fiddle a little, 
And foot it a little, 
And swig the flowing can, 
And swig the flowing can, 
And swig the flowing can. 

If howling winds and roaring seas 

Give proof of coming danger, 
We view the storm, our hearts at ease, 

For Jack's to fear a stranger. 
Blest with the smiling grog, we fly 
Where now below 
We headlong go, 
Now rise on mountains high. 
Spite of the gale, 
We hand the sail, 
Or take the needful reef ; 
Or man the deck, 
To clear some wreck, 
To give the ship relief. 
Though perils threat around, 
All sense of danger's drown'd, 
We despise it to a man. 

We sing a little, &c. 

But yet think not our case is hard, 

Though storms at sea thus treat us, 
For, coming home, — a sweet reward, 

With smiles our sweethearts greet us. 
Now to the friendly grog we quaff, 
Our am'rous toast, 
Her we love most, 
And gaily sing and laugh. 
The sails we furl, 
Then, for each girl 
The petticoat display, 

The deck we clear, 
Then three times cheer, ~ 
As we their charms survey. 
And then the grog goes round, 
All sense of dangers drown'd, 
We despise it to a man. 

We sing a little, &c. 



THE IRISH FRENCHMAN. 

(Reynolds.) 

You may talk of a brogue and Ireland, sweet 
nation, 
Of bulls, and of owls, and palaver, comme ca f 
But, mon Dieu, it's not more to the French bothe- 
ration 
Than vm de Bowdeatix is to sweet usquebaugh. 
Go back again ! blood and turf ! how I'll wiggle, 

And congee, and caper, and make the folks stare, 
And, 'stead of potatoes, how Shelah will giggle 
When I cries— maamseUe, hand me that sweet 
pomme-de-terre. 

With their petit chansons cahra caira, 
MalbrooK, Mironton, and their dans 
voire lit, 
By the powers, their all nonsense and 
bother, my darling, 
To our paddy whack and sweet Langolee. 

Oh, mv jolly tight Shelah, ah, how could I scorn 
her, 
When I loved her dearly, ma fit ! hubaboo ! 
And go round the globe, aye, from corner to 
corner, 
For soup maigre, le dame, and for frogs and vertu; 
And then to forsake magnifioue Tipperary 

For pauvre Versailles and its capering throng, 
And eat fricassees, only fit for a fairy, 
Instead of substantial roast beef et mutton. 

With their petit chansons, &c. 

Oh, I kissed a grisette, who bellowed out fi done, 
And yet I consoled her all night and all day ; 
To be sure not myself was not her sweet Irish 
pupidon, 
Her petit tnignon, and mi lor Angloit; 
But when she found out sans six sous was poor 
whack, sir, 
It was — AUest, miserable diable, Jean Butt ! 
So I e'en gave this blarneying Frenchified chat, 
sir, 
Of good wholesome shellelagh a good stomach 
full. 

With their petit chansons, See. 



MY FRIEND IS THE MAN I WOULD COPY 
THROUGH LIFE. 

' (M. P. Andrews.) 

My friend is the man I would copy through life, 

He harbours no envy, he causes no strife, 

No murmurs escape him, though fortune bean 

hard, 
Content is his portion and peace his reward. 
Still happy in his station, 
He minds his occupation, 
Nor heeds the snares, 
, Nor knows the cares 

Which vice and folly bring, 
Daily working wearily, 
And nightly singing cheerily, 
Dear to him his wife, his home, his country, ana 
king. 

His heart is enlarged, though his income is scant, 
He lessens his little for others that want ; 
Though his dear children's claims on his industry 

press, 
He has something to spare for the child of distress. 
He seeks no idle squabble, 
He joins no thoughtless rabble, 
To clear his way 
From day to day 

His honest views extend ; 
When he speaks it's verily, 
When he smiles it's merrily, 
Dear to him his sport, his toil, his honour, and 
his friend. 
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How charming to find in his humble retreat 
That bliss so much sought, so unknown to the 

great, 
The wife only anxious her fondness to prove, 
rhe playful endearments of infantine love. 
Relaxing from his labours, 
Amid his welcome neighbours, 
With plain regale, 
With jest and tale, 

The happy hero see ; 
No vain schemes confound him, 
All his joys surround him, 
Dear he holds his native land, its laws, and 
liberty! 



GEORGE AND ENGLAND SAVE. 

(Captain Morris.) 

While deeds of hell deface the world, 

And many a throne in rain lies ; 
While round the earth revolt is hurl'd, 
And Discord's baneful banner flies ; 
Loud shall the loyal Briton sing, 
To arms \ to arms ! your bucklers bring, 
To shield our country, guard our King, 
And George and England save. 

Ne'er shall the desolating woe, 

That shades with horror Europe o'er, 
To us her hideous image show, 

Or steep in blood this happy shore ; 
Firm as our rock-bound isle we'll stand, 
With watchful eye, and iron hand, 
Tp wield the might of Britain's land, 
And George and England save. 

While wide the threatening frenzy burns, 
And prostrate nations mourn its rage, 

Sternly his eye the Briton turns 
To Edward's and to Henry's page ; 

As o'er their conqu'ring urn he sighs, 

Touch'd by their fame, proud sires, he cries, 

Thus o'er our foes well ever rise, 
And George and England save. 

Oft fancy views them on the deep, 
And turning as their squadrons roll, 

Where great EHusoft ashes sleep, 
With triumph fill the Briton s soul ; 

As Drake and Raleigh catch the glance, 

Advance ! he cries, — rash fools, advance ! 

The grave of Spain shall ope for France, 
And George and Englana save. 

What prompts these restless foes of life 

To dare our dreadful arms again ? 
What, but the hope that party strife 

Hath broke Britannia's shield in twain ? 
But know they not when France is near, 
The war of tongues is silent here, 
That all may grasp Britannia's spear, 
And George and England save * 

Ne'er in the pinch of Britain's fate 
Shall statesmens' rival feuds be known, 

Or faction strive, with thwarting hate, 
To break the British bulwark down ; 

No — round the altar of our land, 

Link'd in one soul, the British band, 

Shall firm in sacred Union stand, 
And George and England save. 

Though moral order sink to the ground, 

Though all the virtues trodden lie, 
Though fury tear the nations round, 

And blood and rapine fill each eye ; 
Ne'er shall the storm here turn its flight, 
While British hearts at home unite 
To guide our thoughts, to guard our right, 
And George and England save. 



O happy isle ! wise-orderM state ! 

Well-temperM work of Freedom's hand ' 
No shock of realms can touch thy fate 

If union bind thy sea-girt land, 
Vainly the storms shall round thee ring, 
While Briton's sons in concord sing, 
Well shield our country, guard our King, 

And George and England save. 



LOVE AND LIBERTY. 

Ye gentle nymphs and gen'rous dames 

Who rule o'er ev'ry British mind, 
Be sure ye sooth their am'rous flames, 

Be sure your laws are not unkind, 
For cruel 'twere a free-born swain, 

A British vouth should vainly moan, 
Who, scornful of a tyrant's chain, 

Submits to yours, and yours alone. 

Loud though yon hostile cannons roar, 

Though loud they thunder from afar, 
Happy shall Britain's well-arm'd shore 

Securely brave the threat of war ; 
In your just cause each patriot hand 

Firm grasps the lance, in stern array 
Embattled hosts, throughout the land, 

For you their ensigns bright display. 

Thy sons, O Albion, will be free, 

They scorn a tyrant's yoke to wear ; 
Their standard's Love and Liberty 

To him who best deserves the fair. 
Come, then, ye nymphs, to Pleasure's shrine, 

Bring hither your resistless charms, 
Love with Liberty entwine, 

To crown with bliss the British arms. 



THE IRISH HARPER AND HIS DOG TRAY. 

(T. Campbell.) 

On the green banks of Shannon, when Shelah 

was nigh, 
No blythe Irish lad was so happy as I, 
No harp like my own could so cheerily play, 
And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 

When, at last, I was forced from my Shelah to part, 
She said, (while the sorrow was big at her heart,) 
Oh ! remember your Shelah when far far away, 
And be kind, my dear Pat, to our poor dog Tray. 

Poor dog ! he was faithful and kind, to be sure, 
And he constantly loved me, although I was poor ; 
When the sour-looking folks sent me heartless 

away, 
I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 

When the road was so dark and the night was so 

cold, 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old, 
How snugly we slept in my old coat of gray, 
And he licked me for kindness — my poor dog Tray. 

Though my wallet was scant, I remembered his 

case, 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face, 
But he died at my feet on a cold winter's day, 
And I played a sad lament for my poor dog Tray. 

Where now shall I 50 ! poor, forsaken, and blind ! 
Can I find one to guide me so faithful and kind*? 
To my sweet native village, so far far away, 
I can never more return with my poor dog Tray ! 



CUPID. 

(Dibdin.) 

I SAW what seem'd a harmless child. 

With wings and bow, 
And aspect mild, 
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Who sobb'd, and sigh'd, and pin'd, 

And begg'd I would some boon bestow 
On a poor little boy, stone blind. 

Not aware of the danger, I instant comply M, 
When he drew from his quiver a dart, 
Cry'd 
4< My power you shall know/' 
Then he levefi'd his bow, 
And wounded me right in the heart. 



+*■+*+++■+ 



MASTER'S HEAD MAN. 

(Moncrieff.) 

From 'tending a stye I'm now master's head man ; 

Transformation — rum '. 
And 111 make a fortune as fast as I can \ 

Multiplication — hum ! 
No doubt I shall get on as well as the best, 
For every one's trade is to feather his nest. 
Trickings, pickings, 
Loaves and chickens, 
Hummery, mummery, 
Bamboozle, flummery, 
Mystification— mum ! 

When a patriot's taking a bribe for a place ; 

Good of the nation — hum ! 
When the judge is well fee'd to confute a clear 
case ; 
Justification— dumb \ 
When the doctor is giving you potion or pill, 
Not to lengthen your life but to lengthen his bill ; 
Bolus, solus, 
All cajole us, 
Feeing 'em, 
Fleaing 'em, 
In the grave seeing 'em, 
Mortification— mum ! 

When the saint, for the good of your soul, says 
he'll fast ; 

Edification— hum ! 
Is it not for the good of his body at last ; 

Purification — rum ! 
The lover, who swears that his love is most pure, 
And weds a great fortune, sincere is, you're sure ; 

Blisses, kisses, 

Food for misses, 

Wooing 'em, 

Sueing 'em, 

Billing and cooing 'em ; 
Gratification — mum ! 

* he soldier, of honour who prattles away ; 

Heroic station — hum ! 
But hazards his life for the sake of his pay ; 

Analization — rum ! 
The actor so oft who your anguish beguiles, 
Is it not for your money as well as your smiles t 

Gazing, praising, 

Crowds amazing, 

Guarding him, 

Lauding him, 

People applauding! him ; 
Sweet situation — hum! 



LET FAME SOUND THE TRUMPET. 

Let Fame sound the trumpet, and cry to the war, 

Let glory re-echo the strain ; 
The full tide of honour may flow from the scar, 

And heroes may smile at their pain ; 
The treasures of Autumn let Bacchus display, 

And stagger about with his bowl ; 
On science let Sol beam the lustre of day, 

And wisdom give light to the soul. 



Let India unfold her rich gems to the view, 

Each virtue, each joy to improve j 
Oh ! give me die friend that I know to be true, 

And the fair that I tenderly love. 
What's glory, but pride ? — a vain bubble is fame, 

And riot, the pleasure of wine ; 
What's riches, but trouble ? and title's a name ; 

But friendship and love are divine. 



THE SLANDERED MAID. 
(R. C. Dallas.) 

Nay, let the stricken deer, poor thing, 

Go weep, and sigh, and languish, 
Till balmy death remove the sting 

Of undeserved anguish. 
The guileless maid with danger treads 

The purest paths of joy ; 
Or love for her his trammels spreads, 

Or slander's shafts destroy. 

Nay, let the stricken deer, &c. 

And let the slander'd maid go weep, 

Remote from ev*ry eye ; 
With sainted spirits vigils keep, 

And wait her hour to die. 

Nay, let the stricken deer, &c 



«**#■****# 



PROFESSIONAL DINNER PARTIES. 

FoUR-and-twenty Barbers sat 'em down to dine, 
Knives sharp, plates hot, French bread, and 
napkins clean ; 
Like heads in a perfumer's shop, they look'd so 
smart and fine, 
Their appetites first whetted were like razors 
keen. 

SPOKEN.] ' Mr. Frist, shall I help you to a head 
of hare V—' Are the beards taken off those oisters ? 
— ' Who's for a pig tail f— * Do you take trifle ?'— 
4 Trifle, I thought it was soap-suds.' — ' Lather 
away, boys.' — * Here, Waiter !' — ' Shave you, di- 
rectly, gentlemen.' 

Hob, nob ! what's the toast ? Here's success to 

trade: 
Barbers' blocks are not the only wooden heads 

made! 

Four-and-twenty Tailors sat 'em down to dine, 
Bold men in buckram, with appetites finedrawn; 

All the preparations were order d superfine, 
Among the rest beef Hurts and famous coUared 
brawn. 

Spoken.] * Mr. Snip, do you take turkey ?'— 
' No, I always prefer goose,' — ' Brother Chip, shall 
I help you to some cauliflower ?' — ' No, cabbage for 
me.' — ' This beef is really inarain ; shall I send 
you a slice ?' — ' Let it be ell-wide then.' — ' Give 
me a slice of that pudding ; double-mill'd drab I 
declare, cuts like long cloth /' — € Yes, but you'll 
soon make it short commons.' — ' Here, Waiter !'— 
' Sharp as k needle, gentlemen.' 

Hob, nob ! what's the toast 1 Here's success to 

trade; 
Tailors an't the only folks whom cabbaging has 

made! 



Four- and-twenty Shoemaker's sat 'em down to dine, 

Strap to, peg away : brush' d up, and polish' d all ; 
The cookery was right cordovan ; and black-strap 
was the wine, 
And not a aoul among 'em left a heel-top e'er so 
small. 

Spoken.] ' This lamb's as hard as a lapstone. — 
' You've made an end of it though.' — ' I declare 
this tripe's like leatfier.' — ' You've got through it at 
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last.*— ' Shall I help you to a mealy potatoe V — 

* No, I prefer wax. — ' Neighbour Brad, what are 
you doing V — * Hammering away.' — ' Shall I help 
you to a sole? 7 — ' Yes, and a glass of brandy after 
it, by way of upper-leather.' — ' Here, Waiter !' — 
' Brisk as a bristle, gentlemen.' 

Hob, nob ! what's the toast ? Here's success to 

trade; 
Fortunes are by cobbling tricks in all professions 

made! 

Four-and-twenty Tallow-chandlers sat 'em down 
to dine, 
Longs, shorts, middlings, of every sort and size : 
All cottoning together ; no wax-lights half so fine, 
Good humour lighted up appeared in all their 
sparkling eyes. 

Spoken.] ' Give me some short sixes.' — ' I sup- 
pose you mean asparagus.' — ' I'll take a dip in the 
soup vat ' — ' This mutton's of the right mould.' — 
' Mr. Wick, you look as fine as a flambeaux.' — ' Bless 
us, how your wit gutters.' — * Snuff him out.' — 

* Here, Waiter I' — * Candles in a moment, gen- 
tlemen.' 

Hob, nob ! what's the toast ? Here's success to 

trade ; 
And may illuminations for victory oft be made ! 

Four-and-twenty Music-masters sat 'em down to 
dine, 
All bows, each at dinner could first fiddle play ; 
Their mouths all mov'd in merry time to what they 
might incline, 
While they run up a pretty score and piper had 
to pay. 

Spoken.] ' Gentlemen, are you all in tune ?' — 

* I'm sharp set.' — ' Who's for a solo on a sirloin V — 

* I like a duet, beef and pudding.'—' Who'll take 
a part in a glee, I mean a glass 1' — ' O, 111 rosin 
with all my heart.' — ' Mr. Blowpipe, do you take 
strawberries ?'•— ' O, no, hoboys for me.' — ' What 
say you, gents, to the musical glasses V — * Why, 
we seem a little fiat, 111 give you a toast, " May 
all enemies to harmony finish in a common chord. 
— ' Here, Waiter!' — ' Coining in a brace of shakes, 
gentlemen.' 

Hob, nob! what's the toast? Here's success to 

trade; 
And may all fortune's future scores in harmony be 

made! 

Four-and-twenty Dancing-masters sat 'em down to 
dine, 
All cut s&dfigur'd in, not one inclin'd to cross; 
Each put his best foot foremost, their positions 
were all fine ; 
From pig and cow they'd toe and heel, and loads 
of caper sauce. 

Spoken.] ' Bear me, one might dance a horn- 
pipe on this crust.' — ' You're so impatient, I al- 
ways eat in jig time.' — ' Cast off one couple o£ fowls 
there.' — ' How shall I cut this up ?' — * Down the 
middle and up again.' — ' Who takes wine V — ' All, 
right and lefty—' Here, Waiter!'—' Set to in a 
moment, gentlemen.' 

Jlob, nob! what's the toast? Here's success to 

trade; 
How many fortunes with all ranks by shuffling are 

made ! 

Four-and-twenty Doctors sat 'em down to dine, 

Pulses all in unison, from hunger tongues so so ; 
Every thing in season, from the chickens to the 
chine, 
The whole materia medica of Messrs. Glass and 
Co. 



Spoken.] ' The seasoning of this duck bites like 
a blister, and the pease are as big as boluses.' — 
'How's that tongue?'— 'Pretty fair.'— ' I don't 
like the look of it.'—' Let me prescribe rhubarb 
pie, then.'—' Dr. Pop'em, a glass of wine ?'— 
' No objection to a black dote, Doctor.' — ' Here, 
Waiter!' — 'Repeat the dose immediately, gentle- 
men.' 

Hob, nob! what's the toast? Here's success to 

trade; 
Fortunes are by quackery in all professions made I 

Four-and-twenty Lawyers sat 'em down to dine, 
Like red tails and latitats, all lawful in their looks ; 

All busy as in term time, the cause list full and fine, 
The bill of fare as long as theirs, their coun- 
sellors the cooks. 

Spoken.] 'Gentlemen, I think you hav'n't 
done that haunch justice.' — ' Then I move for a 
new trial.' — ' I move for a habeas to bring that John 
Dory to this end of the table.'—' Brother, will you 
take a rule — bless me, I mean a rump-steak ?' — 
' BrotherBne/, help me to a client!'—' What do 
you mean?'—' Aflat fish, to be sure.'—' Can any 
gentleman show cause why we shouldn't take a glass 
of wine round V — ' Here, Waiter ! move the cloth.' 
' Clear the court in a moment, gentlemen.' „ 

Hob, nob ! what's the toast I Here's success to 

trade; 
Fortunes are by wiggery in all professions made ! 

Four-and-twenty Painters sat 'em down to dine, 
In colours gay as rainbows all set to in a trice ; 
The canvas for the dinner stretch'd each hand on a 
design, 
For each was a good workman and had a palate 
nice. 

SPOKEN.] ' Brother Daub, give me some turbot 
for & first coat, and lobster sauce over it for a se- 
cond.' — 'I protest these fish are perfect pictures.' — 
' Yes, here are soles done in oil, and salmon in 
water.' — ' That duck you've got in famous keeping/ 
— ' Yes, he means to keep it all to himself. — 
' That pudding is too much in perspective.' — ' Who's 
for a glass of red lake?' — ' Waiter, draw some 
wine.' — ' Brush in a moment, gentlemen.' 

Hob, nob ! what's the toast ? Here's success to 

trade; 
May all our battle-pieces after Wellington be made ' 

Four-and-twenty Actors set 'em down to dine, 
Such cutting and such hacking ne'er in tragedy 
you knew ; 
They came with comic phizzes, tome dressed far- 
sically fine, 
The singers all had opWa hats, and all in merry 
cue. 

SPOKEN.] ' Waiter, remove the covers/ — ' Yes, 
let's have a peep behind the curtain.' — ' Will yov 
have some of the fish ?' — ' O, yes, I sigh for my 
beautiful maid.' — ' Mr. Rant, shall I give you 
goose V — ' No, I've enough of that on the boards.'-' 
' Has John Dory made his exit?' — ' Yes, and enter 
John Grouse.' — ' How they are fighting for the 



fig* 
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pease !' — ' Only rehearsing the Battle of Hastings. 
— ' Do you take O. P. or P. S. ?'— ' What's that ?— 
' Old port, or prime sherry.' — ' Mr. Prompter, will 
you wet your whistle with a glass of wine?' — 
4 Here's a bumper to your benefit.' — ' Ring for the 
call.' — ' Here, Waiter, desert and bill. — ' Fine 
fruit and a bill of the play directly, gentlemen.' 

Hob, nob ! what's the toast ? Here's success to 

trade ; 
May all the parts in nature's drama with applause 

be played *. 
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Four-and-twenty Poets tat 'em down to4ine, 
Rare men, spare men, all hungry as could be, 

All drest in their best clothes, though not very fine, 
They sat 'em down by couplets, the dinner glad 
to see. 

SPOKEN.] ' Brother Fiction, this is better than 
feeding on fancy.' — ' I fancy it is.' — ' Do you never 
mean to take that porter-pot from your mouth V — 
' O, the poet says, drink deep, or taste not.' — 
' Who'll have an L E G of a fowl ? Mr. Pun, shall 
I give you a merry thoughft' — ' Brother Tagrhyme, 
which of the ancient poets do you like best ?' — 
* Chaucer, at dinner-time.' — ' An, Joe Miller/ — 
' Here, Waiter, all the Dorter's out of print,' — * A 
second edition immediately, gentlemen.' 

Hob, nob ! what's the toast ? Here's success to 

trade; 
May fortune be, if not by rhyme, at least by reason 

made! 

OH! LADY FAIR. 
(T. Moore.) 

Oh ! Lady fair, where art thou roaming ? 
The sun has sunk, the night is coming. 

Stranger, I go o'er moor and mountain, 
To tell my beads at Agnes' fountain. 

And who's that man, with his white locks flowing, 
Oh ! lady fair, where is he going ? 

A wandering pilgrim, weak I falter, 
To.tell my beads at Agnes' altar. 

Chill falls the rain, night winds are blowing, 
Dreary and dark's the way we're going. 

Fair lady, rest till morning blushes, 
111 strew for thee a bed of rushes. 

Ah! stranger, when my beads I'm counting, 
111 bless thy name at Agnes' fountain. 

Then, pilgrim, turn, and rest thy sorrow, 
Thoult go to Agnes' shrine to-morrow. 

Good stranger, when my beads I'm telling, 
My saint shall bless thy leafy dwelling. 

Strew, then, oh ! strew our bed of rushes, 
Here we must rest till morning blushes. 



►^^* 



ACROSS THE DOWNS. 
(Prince Hoare.) 

Across the downs this morning, 

As betimes I chanc'd to go, 
A shepherd led his flock abroad, 

All white as driven snow ; 
But one was most the shepherd's care, 
A lamb so sleek, so plump, so fair ; 
Its wondrous beauties, in a word, 

To let yon fairly know, 
Twas such as Nelly from the fire 

Took off not long ago. 

This lamb, so blythe as Midsummer, 

His frolic gambols play'd ; 
And now of all the wanton flock abroad, 

The pretty wanton strayed. 
A wolf that watched, with greedy eyes, 
Rushed forth and seized the tender prize ; 
The shepherd saw, and raised a stone, 

So round, so large, I vow 
Twas like the cake that Nelly laid 

Upon the shelf just now. 

This monstrous stone the shepherd flung, 

And well his aim he took ; 
Yet scarce the savage creature deign'd 

Around to cast a look; 



But fled as swift, with footstep li^ht, 
As he who brought the wine to mght : 
I tried to stop the thief, but he 

Turn'd round in rage, good lack, 
So mad the lawyer scarce can be, 

That's hid in yonder sack. 



THE TRUE BOTTOM'D BOXER; 

OR, THE CHAMPION OF FAME. 

(T. Jones.) 
Air— « Oh ! nothing m Life can sadden vs." 

Spring's the boy for a Moulsey-Hurst rig my lads, 

Shaking a flipper, and milling a pate ; 
Fibbing a nob is most excellent gig, my lads, 

Kneading the dough is a turn out in state. 
Tamping the claret to him is delighting, 

Belly-go-flrsters and clicks of the gob; 
For where are such joys to be found as in fighting, 

And measuring mugs for a chancery job : 
With flipping and muling, and fobbing and nobbing, 

With beUy-go-flrstcrt, and kneading the dough, 
With tapping of claret, and dipping and gobbing, 

Say just what you please, you must own he's 
the go. 

Spring's the boy tor flooring smdfln. ing it, 

Hitting and stepping, advance and retreat, 
For taking and owing, for sparring and rushing it, 

And will ne er say enough, till he's doumrighi 
dead beat; 
No crossing for him, true courage and bottom all, 

You'll nnd him un, try on if you can ; 

You shy cocks, he shows them no favour, od rot 'em 
aU, 

When he fights he tries to accomplish his man ; 
With giving and taking, and flooring and flushing, 

With hitting and stopping, huzza to the ring, 
With chancery suiting, and sparring nnd rushing, 

He's the champion of fame, and of manhood the 
ipring. 

Spring's the boy for rum going and coming it, 

Smashing and dashing, and tipping Uptime, 
Eastward and westward, and sometimes back- 
shimming it, 

He's for the scratch, and come up too in time ; 
For the victuaUing-oflice no favour hell ask it, 

For smeller* ana ogles he feels just the same ; 
At thepinhn to point, or upset the bread basket, 

He's always m twig, and bang up for the game ; 
With going and tipping* and timing and priming. 

Till groggy and aueery, straight forward's the rig; 
With ogles and smellers, no piping and chiming, 

You'll own he's the boy that is always in twig. 



JUST LIKE LIFE. 
Air— « Sigh not for Love." (Miss Bryant.) 

Just like life is that beautiful flower, 
That withers and sinks to the earth in an hour ; 
It rose in the morning, fresh sweets to exhale, 
The victim of spoilers and many a gale. 

Just like life. 

Just like life is yon murmuring rill, 
Which glides through the valley so lovely and still , 
Alas ! not for ever soft pleasure can beam, 
And the rill often ends in a turbulent stream. 

Just like life. 

Just like life, in short, is the world, 

A picture of pleasure and sorrow, unfurl'd 

To the view of the gazer, a dark scene fot 

thought, 
A straggle to live, but a combat for nought. 

Just like life. 
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Ladles and eeallrmen, e--btnv, EoinE, 
i r .-u rn forTommy fonuieanall yon 



THE TORTOI3ESHELL TOM CAT. 



About 



Air—" 04 .' what a dog," tfc. 

a story the papers have been telling ui 

little animal of mighty price, 

iver thought, but an auctioneer, of ael 



But for me I would j'uit aa soon ha 

of nine tails ; 
I wouldn't give for all the cats in 



three hundred yellow-boyi, a trap for 
rnbt be told 

riBtendom BO 

□t to uve 'em from the Catacombs or Catiline's 

ate of Russia, Katterfelto's cat, and Catalani, 

SPOKEN.jWelf suppose Mr. Cat'a-eye, the aue- 
>neer, with his catalogue in one hat 
immer, like a catapu" 
, the rostrum, at tut 

"id i, 

,d Tabby : thi 

Look 



., ludif 



itioa., Thomaa .. 
breed, and the 01 






online! The ■ 






rally, for your bee 
bidding ! Place a proper pnce upon poor puney 
consult your feline bosoms, and bid ma knock hut 

Ladies and gentlemen, a-going, going, going. 
Any sum for Tommy Tonoiaeshell yon can't thiol 

Next, I should tell ye, the company around him. 

Who emulonaly bid aa if they all were wild ; 
Tom thought 'em mad, while the king of kittens 
crown'd hi™. 
And kiss'd, careaa'd, and dandled him, iostlike 
■ child: 



Lady Letty Longwiist, and Mrs. Martha finikin, 
*"— "oily Punt-love, Mist Scratch, and Biddy 

Solemn Sally Solua, who to no man yea had ever 

Killing Kitty Crookedlegs, and neat Miss Nelly 

Crowding, aqueeaing, nodding, bidding, each for 

Have Tom they would, by all that'i good '. a* you 
shall hear. 
Spoken, ia difftrmt veka.] Iriihlodg. " Oeh, 
the dear creature, how beautiful he looks when he 
shuts his eyes ! beautiful indeed— he'd even lure 
the mice to look at him." Auctioneer. " Forty- 
five guinea* in twenty places." By differed lamia. 
" Sixty-five'. Seventy! Eighty [ Ninety ! Ane- 
tomeer. " Go on ladies', nobody bid more f It's 
enough to make a cat swear to think he should go 



little; if the Countess ol 



Misa Grimalkin, yon 
., what shall I say I" 
" (in an old JremuJow 



lot signify, you may bid aa you will, but he shall 
IB mine, if I bid all day. One hundred and 
wenty, air." " Thank ye. Lady Letly. Take a 
ong languishing look, ladies. What a wonder! 



cully L 



le hundied and seventy 
ye, Miaa Tabhy, you'll 

« of depend on't (India 
laugh, ladies ; I see how 



lough). Glad to 

Ladies and gentlemen, a-going, going, going, fee. 

Now louder and warmer the competition growing. 
Politeness nearly banished in the grand fracas 
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Two hundred ! two hundred and thirty-three ' a- 

going— 
Gone — never cat of talons met with such eclat : 
Nay, nine or ten fine gentlemen were in the fashion 

caught as well 
As ladies in their bidding for the purring piece of 

tortoiseshell : 
The buyer bore him off in triumph after all the Am 

was done, 
And bells rang as if Whittington had been lord 

mayor of London ! 
Mice and rats flung up their hats, for joy that cats 

so scarce were, 
And mouse-trap makers rais'd their price full cent. 

per cent. I swear, sir. 
Oh, what a cat ! what a pretty Tommy Tortoiseshell ! 
The like of Tommy Tortoiseshell we never more 

shall see. 



THE KIND HONEST HEART OF A TAR. 

(Dibdin.) 

YET, though I've no fortune to offer, 
I've something to put on a par, 

Come, then, and accept of my proffer, 
Tia the kind honest heart of a tar. 

Ne'er let such a trifle as this is, 
Girls, be to my pleasure a bar, 

Youll be rich, though 'tis only in kisses, 
With the kind honest heart of a tar. 

Besides, I am of none of your ninnies ; 

The next time I come from afar 
111 give you a lap full of guineas, 

With the kind honest heart of a tar. 

Your lords, with such fine baby faces, 
That strut in a garter and star, 

Have they, under their tambour and laces, 
The kind honest heart of a tar ? 

I've this here to say now, and mind it, 
If love, that no hazard can mar, 

You are seeking, youll certainly find it 
In the kind honest heart of a tar. 



MAD WITH THE FIDDLE DUM DEE. 

There is an old man, 

And, do all that he can, 
An old man he ever will be ; 

For he's lame and he s blind, 

And he's out of his mind, 
And he's mad with the Fiddle dum dee. 

There is an old maid, 

And, much I'm afraid, 
An old maid she ever will be ; 

For she's wrinkled and old, 

And a terrible scold, 
And she's mad with the Fiddle dum dee. 

Now this pursy pair, 

Being quite in despair, 
United together would be ; 

For, quotE the old man. 

Be as cold as we can, 
We're mad with the Fiddle dum dee. 

The old man was sly, 

The old mail was shy, 
But they thought they should both well agree ; 

Says he, crown my bliss, 

Sweet maid give a kiss, 
For I am mad with the Fiddle dum dee. 



MAID OF ATHENS. 

(Byron.) 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
8, oh give me back my heart ; 



Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now, and take the rest. 
Hear my vow before I go, 

My love, my life, I love thee . 

By those tresses unconfined, 
Wooed by each iEgean wind, 
By those lids, whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks blooming tinge, 
By those wild eyes, like the roe, 
My dearest life, I love thee * 

Maid of Athens, I am gone : 
Think of me, sweet, when alone. 
Though I fly to Istambol 
Athens holds my heart and soul. 
Can I cease to. love thee ? — No. 
My dearest life, I love thee. 



WINE, WINE, MAKES US FROLIC AND 

GAY. 

(T. Brown.) 

Wine, wine, in a morning makes us frolic 
and gay, 

That like eagles we soar 
In the pride of the day : 

Gouty sots of the night 
Only find a decay. 

"Tis the sun ripes the grape, 
And to drinking gives light ; 

We imitate him 
When by noon we're at height ; 

They steal wine who take it 
When he's out of sight. 

Boy, fill all the glasses, 

Fill diem up now he shines, 
The higher he rises 

The more he refines, 
For win>e and wit fall 

As their maker declines. 



MR. FOG ; 
OR, THE CHANDLER'S SHOP. 

Mr. Fog he conducted a chandler's shop, 

Mrs. Fog was just fit for her station, 
And they had a daughter they call'd Miss Pop, 

Who had a polite education ; 
For Missey was sent to a boarding-school, 

Where all the fine things they taught here : 
I don't mean to say Mr. Fog was a fool. 

But he made a great fool of his daughter. 

Spoken.] Miss came home for the holidays, 
and all their friends were invited : Miss Poppy sat 
as prim as a wax doll in a toy-shop window. 
" Poppy,*' says Mr. Fog, " Poppy, my dear, do 
poUyivoo a little, to show your turning" " La, 
pa, vat a fool you are." " Fefl," says the tripe- 
man, " that's vat I calls manners. " Come, 
come, my dear," says Mrs. Fog, " do speechify a 
little stnmomy and bottonw, about p&nts and co- 
mets." " Vy, ma, if I did, you vouidn't under- 
stand it." " Manners, again," said the tripe- 
man. 

But just as you like, to fashion bow, 

Every one to their liking, 
As the old woman said, when she kiss'd her cow, 

Isn't the picture striking ? 

Miss Foe she left school just as wise as she went. 
And dressed out in muslins and sandals, 

She oftentimes into the shop was sent, 
To serve out soap, small beer, and candles. 
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The customers star'd, and they thought it strange, 

( 411 genteel shopkeepers ape her;) 
For, though she'd to give but a farthing in change, 

She wrapp'd it in whity-brown paper. 

Spoken.] " Vy, miss/* says an old woman, 
(who wanted a far'n'orth of sand, and change for 
a ha'penny,) " that's a new go to put off old cop- 
pers/* " Don't be sarey," says Fog, " my darter's 
been to boarding-school, to lam gentility. " " O," 
says a coal-heaver, " I likes the genteel thing 
warily, so here, miss, hand us over a quartern of 




vonrt come into the shop no more if I'm to be treated 
so by these camel." (canaille.) " Dirty butter," 
said an Irishwoman, " who do you call kennel? go 
wrap your bones up in cotton, and lay yourself up 
till the lavender season, miss." 

But just as you like, to fashion bow, &c. 

Miss Fog at the shop she soon turn*d up her nose, 

Soon turn'd it up at pa and ma,, too, 
And thence in the family quarrels arose, 

And at last grew a fine civil war, too. 
Miss Pop she popp'd off, and her home deserts, 

And married a spouting 'prentice, 
And, as she had never been taught to make shirts, 

Was forc'd to make shifts by twenties. 

Spoken."} He was a young amateur of fashion ; 
they played Romeo and Juliet, with Love Laughs at 
Locksmiths; and, Three Weeks after Marriage, the 
" gallant gay Lothario" left the Fair Penitent to 
Remorse. Now, instead of studying the dog-star, 
she cries « cats' meat I " and all her botany is turned 
into cabbage-plants—-" rare cabbage-plants !" 

But just as you like, to fashion bow, &c. 

A SOUTHERLY WIND AND A CLOUDY 

SKY. 

A SOUTHERLY wind and a cloudy sky 

Proclaim it a hunting morning, 
Before the sun peeps well briskly fly, 

Sleep and a downy bed scorning. 
Away, my boys, to hone, away! 
The chase admits of no delay ; 
Now on horseback we've got, 

On horseback on horseback together well 
trot. 
Together, together, away, my brave boys, ste the 

coverts appear. 
The hound that strikes first cheer him up without 

fear; 
Drag him on, hoyke ! wind him, my steady old 

hound; 
Drag him on, hoyke ! wind him, the coverts re- 
sound. 

How completely the coverts of furse they draw : 
Who talks of Sestine to Minel ; 

Old Dasher now flourishes through the shaw, 
Saucebox rose out of his kennel. 

Away they fly, as quick as thought, 

The new sown ground soon makes them fault ; 

Clap round the sheep stain, clap round, clap round ! 

Try back the deep plain, try back, try back ! 

Comfort bitch hits him off through the tall speering 
hedge; 

Dragman, boy, leads him off through the late new- 
made sedge. 

Hark forward ! hark forward ! hark forward ! brave 
boys! 

Hark forward ! hark forward t zounds ! don't make 
a noise. 

we ride whip and spur for three hours' chase 
our horses go panting and sobbing, 



Old Dasher and Ringwood begin to rate, 
Ride on, and give them some mobbing. 
But hold, by Jove, you'll spoil the sport, 
For through the hounds you'll head them short. 
Hark, Drummer, hark, hark ! hark, Tuner; hare 

Tuner! ' 

Hark, Drummer, hark, hark! hark, Tuner! hark* 

Tuner! 
He's dodging and jumping at every bush, 
Old Yixen has fastened her tooth in his brush. 
Whoop, tear. him! whoop, tear him! he's fairly 

rundown. 
Whoop, tear him ! whoop, tear him ! give Joe his 

half-crown* 

SAID A FOX TO A GOOSE. 
Air—" Said a SmUe to a Tear "—(Upton.) 

Said a fox to a goose, 

(From a farm-house let loose,) 
And chanced to be pluming a feather, 

" Dear goose, how d'ye do? 

" Tis strange, and yet true, 
" That you. and I meet here together ! 

" Together! 
" That you and I meet here together !" 

Said the goose, (with a stare,) 

" Mr. Fox, are you there ? 
" And to see you, indeed, is a pleasure ! 

" In truth, I must say, 

" That your visit to-day 
" Is really delight beyond measure !" 

** 'Yond measure," &c 

Says the fox, " then, well walk, 

" And like friends so dear talk, 
44 And never was seen finer weather." 

Says the goose, " gander Grange 

" Has forbade me to range, 
" Or else we would travel together, 

" Together. 
** Or else we would travel together." 

Said the fox, " let him be, 
" Take an airing with me, 
" And hear both the goldfinch and linnet t 
•" On the love of a friend 
" You can, goosy, depend, 
" And"— snapt off her head in a minute . 

A minute ! 
« And" — snapt off her head in a minute ! 



ALBERT AND EMMA. 
Air—" The Gypsies."— (J. Reynolds.) 

Oppress'd with grief, ere break of day, 
Forth went her country's pride, 

With pensive steps, she bent her way, 
And thus young Emma sigh'd. 

Ah me, how wretched is my fate, 

Now torn from him I love, 
Albert I've lost, but cannot hate, 

Our vows are seal'd above. 

Cheerful and happy, when we met 
Each glow'd with love's soft flame ; 

Though forc'd from me, I'll ne'er forget, 
But call on Albert's name. 

Your cruel father tries to part 
Those hearts which fate has join'd, 

But he who can but make them smart* 
The way to hate must find. 

I pine away with care and grief, 

He does not hear me sigh, 
My bursting heart must find relief, 

Oh would my death were nigh. 



lOU 
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I feel — I feel my brain's on fire, 
My heart is broke (she cried), 

Albert, I come, nor fear your sire 
Then shiver'd, sank, and died. 



^^«^^^* 



DONALD. 

When first you courted me, I own 

I fondly favourM you ; 
Apparent worth and nigh renown 

Made me believe you true, 

Donald. 

Each virtue then seem'd to adorn 

The man esteem'd by me ; 
But now the mask's thrown off, I scorn 

To waste one thought on thee, 

Donald. 

Oh! then, for ever haste away, 

Away from love and me j 
Go, seek a heart that's like your own, 

And come no more to me, 

Donald. 

For I'll reserve myself alone, 
For one that's more like me ; 

If such a one I cannot find, 
I fly from love and thee, 

Donald. 



SILENT. KISSES. 

(Leigh Hunt.) 

We'll breathe not a kiss to the tell-tale air, 
Nor proclaim the fond triumph for others to share, 
For the. rose never speaks while it opes to the dew, 
And lovers say little whose feelings are true ; 
The soul-speaking eyes are the language of blisses, 
And we'll talk with our eyes amidst silent kisses. 

Tis silence gives soul to the beauty of night j 
Tis silence keeps secrets, the lover's deUght : 
The stream moves in stillness, when soft on its 

breast 
The willows' fond leaves lie in kisses at rest : 
The heart throbs in stillness, and we in our blisses, 
Will honour its feeling by sweet silent kisses. 

Yes ; when our lips move, yet have nothing to say, 
And our eyes in each others warm beam fade away, 
Tis then my heart springs up and trembles to thee, 
As the arrow still trembles when fix'd in the tree ; 
Oh, never let ear rob a part of .our blisses ! 
Dh, all for the heart be our sweet silent kisses. 



CHIT CHAT. 

PRETTY little damsels, how they chat, 

Chit chat, &c. 

All about their sweethearts and all that, 

Chitchat, &c. 

Up and down the city how the little damsels walk, 

And of the beaux and fashions how the little dam- 
sels talk, 

And now and then a little bit of slander's no baulk 

To their chit chat, &c. 

Pretty little damsels go to cheapen in the shops, 

Chit chat, &c» 
Pretty little bonnets and pretty little caps, 

And chitchat, &c. 
A little bit of rouge and a nice little fan, 
A nice little miniature of a nice little man, 
Or any little nice thing of which they can 

Chitchat, ficc. 

Pretty little damsels go to feast their eyes, 

Chitchat, &c. 

But the splendid Panorama cannot suffice, 

Chit chat, &c. 



Their pretty parasols to keep their pretty faces cool, 
And their pretty little veils, under which they play 

the tool, 
And upon their pretty arm the pretty little reticule, 

Chit chat, be 

Pretty little damsels how prettily they run, 

Chit chat, &c. 
For a little bit of flatt'ry and a little bit of fun, 

Chit chat, &c. 
The pretty little nose and the pretty little chin, 
The pretty little mouth with a pretty little grin, 
And the pretty little tongue to keep admirers in 

Chit chat, &c. 

Pretty little damsels when they're wed, 

Hum drum, &c. 
Their pretty little foibles all are fled> 

Hum drum, &c. 
Their pretty little airs, so bewitchingly wild, 
Evaporate so prettily and leave them so mild, 
Then all the tittle tattle is about the little child, 

Hum drum, &c. 



I 



ANSWER TO CHIT CHAT. 

THE; satiric song of chit chat I mean now to reverse . 

Chit chat, tittle tattle tat, &c. 
And offer this to you for better or for worse, 

Chit chat, tittle tattle tat, 
Though I have no opponent, retaliation's due, 
And all the ladies' foibles I have pointed out to 

view, 
So now my pretty ge'men 111 have a touch at you, 

Chit chat, tittle tattle tat. 

Their pretty little brutus* comb'd up so neat and 
spruce, Chit chat, &c. 

Their pretty little snuff-boxes they often introduce, 

Chitchat, &c. 

With dashing boots and spurs on, a natty whip be- 
side, 

A stranger would of course suppose they meant to 
take a ride, 

But the deuce of any horse have they whereon to 
get astride, Chit chat, &c. 

Their collars and cravats which cover all their chin. 

Chit chat, &c. 
And ev'ry foppish means devise the ladies' Hearts 

to win, Chit chat, &c. 

Their coats are lined with sarsenet to cut a flaming 

dash, 
All other sort of lining they consider merely trashy 
Though a wry, very tew have their pockets lined' 

with cash, Chit chat, &c. 

Nor are those flaming blades, ton ton, now com- 
pletely dress'd, Chit chat, &c. 

Without a pretty quizzing glass suspended from 
' their breast, Chit chat, &c. 

A dashing gold watch-chain to constitute the beau, 

A pretty bundle of seals en suite to make a glaring* 
show, 

Though probably no watch at all, or one that will 
not go, Chit chat, &c. 

Their pretty little fingers too all bedizened out *i4 

rings, Chit chat, &c. 

Almost up to their shoulders are their small clothe 

fixed with slings, Chit chat, &c. 
Their boots with military heels, and boot top* 

nearly white, 
At dances, fights, and races, they place their whole 

delight, 
And with gaming and witn rioting they turn the 

day to night, Chit chat, &c. 

These nretty dashing geatlemen, when they have 
lost their all, Hum drum, &e. 

Their credit's gone, too late they find their pride 
must have a fall, Hum drum, &c. 
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Perhaps a tender loving wife, and pretty children 

dear, 
Reflection strikes that poverty's approaching very 

near, 
With a pretty little pop gun then he ends his life's 

career, Hum dram, &c. 



THE BARBER'S SHOP. 

Ahw The Mail Coach." 

I'm a dapper little shaver, 
Who in manners and bahaviour, 
Bear the bell from all the trade, 
I'm descended from the Razors, 
Who, as most people say, sin?, 
A fortune should have made. 
For be it known, my father 
Such numbers used to lather, 
And so briskly plied his trade, 
And so briskfy plied his trade, 
That, by hair dressing and shaving, 
Though his family was craving, 
He a decent living made. 

SPOKEN/] Mr. Razor, says my poor deceased 
mother ; My duck, says my father. Vy lovy, I've 
been thinking as how ve should send Tony to a 
lamed seminary, for I likes Latin. — A little lam- 
ing is a dangexous thing — drink deep, or a fie for 
laming, says my father ; or if he larns any thing, 
let him lam to shave, and as to drinking deep, 
he'll lam that from his father. — So, instead of be- 
ing a man of letters, I can barely tell them, and 
am left with all my imperfections on my head, to 
shave, dress hair, comb wigs, and retail Bay and 
Martin's blacking, Russia oil, pomatum, and pow- 
der, and, intead of wearing a counsellor's wig, to 
be constantly employed in keeping it in curl, while 
the only bar I ever pleaded at is the bar of old 
Score'em, though I generally contrive to pay my 
way ; I wish every tradesmen could put his hand 
to nis heart and say as much — we should then see 
fewer dividends of a shilling in the pound, and the 
credit of old England keep up its ancient vigour. 

So, with scissass, comb, and lather, 
I a sufficient harvest gather, 
To keep open the barber's shop, 
The barber's shop, 
The barber's shop, 
To keep open the barber s shop. 

Should my customers e'er vapour, 
I show *em an old paper, 
Which I beg 'em to peruse ; 
Should they find out the cheat, sirs, 
Their patience entreat, sirs, 
Whish they seldom or e'er refuse. 
For by this time I contrive, 
My business quick to drive, 
And be ready their beards to mow, 
And be ready their beards to mow j 
Of me you're making fun, 
Sir, I tell you I've just done, 
Mr, Latherem, here, hollo. 

SPOKEN.] Mr. Feeble, shall I shave you T your 
beard's in a sad condition, like the times — Don't 
talk to me of the times, for I've no time to talk to 
yon — How's Mrs. Feeble, sir ? — Mind your business, 
and don't pester me — if you move your head, I 
shall do voor business — Mr. Ledderum, dat blacking 
you sould me is all turned brown, burn my caxon, 
but I've a great desire to give you, for de black- 
ing, a black eye ; divel de drop of Day and Martin 
was dere ; no, by de powers, it was all Betty Martin 
— Sir, if you'll return it — Tunder and tun, return 
it, how, you shabroon, d'ye think I'm to do dat? 
didn't I tell you, do I forgot to mention it, dat I 
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had esed every sup of it— Well, sir, I hope we 
shall make matters up over a glass of Geneva— Oh . 
and is it dat you're after, oh ! musha, my darling, 
you're a nate little bottle seller : here's to ould Ire- 
land — here's may animosity be washed away by 
the soap-suds of oblivion ; may the voice 3 the 
people never be cut in two by the razor of discord, 
and may the shop of justice never be shut when 
honesty knocks at the door. 

So, with sdssars, comb, and lather, Sec. 



THE RED CROSS KNIGHT. 

Blow, warder, blow thy sounding horn, 

And thy banner wave on high, 
For the Christians have fought in the Holy Land, 
And have won the victory. 

Loud the warder blew his horn, 
And his banner waved on high ; 
Let the mass be sung ! 
And the bells be rung ! 
And the feast eat merrily. 

The warder look'd from the tower on high, 

As far as he could see ; 
I see a bold knight, and, by hi* red cross, 
He comes from the east country. 

Then loud the warder blew his horn, 
And called till he was hoarse, 
I see a bold knight, and on his shield bright, 
He beareth a flaming cross. 

Then down the lord of the castle came, 

The red cross knight to meet ; 
And when the red cross knight he espied, 

Right loving he did him greet : 
Thou rt welcome here, dear red cross knight, 
For thy fame's well known to me ; 

And the mass shall be sung, 
And the bells be rung, 
And well feast right merrily. 

Oh! I am come from the Holy Land, 

Where saints did live and die j 
Behold the device I bear on my shield, 

The red cross knight am I : 
And we have fought in the Holy Land, 
And we've won the victory : 

For with valiant might 
Did the Christians fight, 
And made the proud Pagans fly. 

Thou'rt welcome here, dear red cross knight, 

Come, lay thy armour by, 
And for the good tidings thou dost bring 

We'll feast us merrily : 
For all in my castle shall rejoice, 
That we've won the victory ; 

And the mass shall be sung. 
And the bells shall be rung, 
And the feast eat merrily. 



HARK! FOLLOW THE STAG. 

(Translated from Weber, by W. M'Gregor Logan, v 

What equals on earth the delights of the hunts- 
man, 
For whom does life's cup more enchantingly flow f 
To follow the stag thro' the forests and meadows, 
When brightly the beams of the morning firs* 
glow: 
Oh ! this is a pleasure that's worthy of princes, 

And health in its wanderings can ever be found ; 
When echoing caverns and forests surround us, 
More blithely the pledge of the goblet shall 
sound. 

Hark ! follow the stag, &c. 
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The light of Diana Illumines our forest, 
The shades, where in summer, we often retreat* 

Nor is then the fell wolf in his covert securest, 
The boar from his bier is laid at oar feet. 
Oh ! this is a pleasure, &c. 



THB HUMOURS OF AN IRISH FAIR. 
(O'Brien.) 

It's the drop of good whiskey 

That makes my heart friskey, 
Arrah ! down goes the crater, with a tear in my eye, 

Shellelagh well battle, 

On foes' heads well rattle, . 
Ding dong at each noddle — for mercy they cry ; 

Now down they are falling, 

On hands and knees crawling, 
My Judy cries, " Bravo I good luck to you, Pat ! 

Och ? faith you're the dandy, 

You nick'd em, so handy, 
Yon tipp'd Jerry Casey, and down he went flat." 

Spoken.1 Yes, by my soul, down he went, sure* 
enough, ana when he was down I gave him the de- 
vil's own to bring him up again, saying, 

Horo buglamy, ditheramy corragi, 
Horo buglamy, row de row row. 

Now the foe is all scatterM, 

With heads and limbs batterM, 
Whack ! goes shellelagh, with joyful huzza ; 

My rival, big Jerry, 

In a devil of a hurry, 
Frowns on my Judy and then runs away : 

Och ! the joy that this gave me, 

Faith, never will leave me, 
I kiss'd my sweet crater, and squeezed her soft fist ; 

1 11 be my own speaker, 

And my own I will make her, 
And be true to my Judy, as the sun to the east — 

Spoken.] Aye, by the powers ! and if any one 
insults my darling, Fll take my blackthorn in my 
list, Judy shall put a stone in her stocking, and 
we'll go through the fair singing, 

Horo buglamy, &c. 

Next homeward retiring, 

Each sweetheart admiring, 
And binding the wounds of each favourite swain ; 

Recounting the actions 

Between the two factions, 
And swearing to fight if we meet them again : 

Next morning, what pity, 

With mournful ditty, 
I weep over Jerry, for breaking- his sconce ; 

We embrace one another, 

Like brother and brother, 
The piper plays up and we join in the dance— 

Spoken.] Yes, and we're always better friends 
after beating one another, than ever we were be- 
fore £ and, whilst the piper plays, we drown animo- 
sity in the real stuff, and sing, 

Horo buglamy, &c. 



FANNY THE FAIR. * 

Air—" Robin Adair."— (Burns.) 

While larks with little wing, 

Fann'd the pure air, 
Tasting the breathing spring, 

Forth I did fare : 
Gay the sun's golden eye 
Peeped o'er the mountains high, 
Such thy morn, did I cry, 
Fanny the fair. 



In each bird's careless song 

Glad I did share, 
While yon wild flowers among, 

Chance led .me there ; 
Sweet to the opening day, 
Rose-buds bent the dewy sway, 
8uch thy bloom, did I say, 

Fanny the fair. 

Down in a shady walk, 
Doves cooing were, 
1 mark'd the cruel hawk, 

Caught in a snare ; 
So kind may fortune be, 
8uch, such make his destiny, 
He who would injure thee, 
Fanny the fair. 



THE HUMOURS OF A PLAYHOUSE. 

Of a playhouse, in a playhouse,, a playhouse I 
sing, 

Tis my subject, my pride, and my judge ; 
For, having exhausted each theme you can bring, 

Now to laugh at ourselves we don't grudge. 
Well suppose you've arrivM at the box or pit entry* 

Ten hands are thrust into your coach ; 
Oft the jostle's so great 'tween the police and sentry, 

Tis a century before you approach. 

SPOKEN m different voices."] Choice fruit, or a 
bill of the play — Buy a bill of a poor boy, sir, 
youll want one when you get into the house. — 
Where are you squeezing to ? — Take care of this 
lady, will you ! — I'm sure I can't help it, while 
they keep crowding behind. — Bless me, sir, how 
sharp your elbows are. — Excuse me, ma'am, oat 
it is you're so very fat, that's the reason. — Box- 
ticket for six shillings, take two in the pit, and 
save a shilling. — I say, you Bill, where have you 
got to ? — O ! I'm under this here fat gentleman's 
legs, papa. — Gallery tickets for eighteen-pence ; if 
you have more tickets than you want, sir, I'll buy 
them of you. — Sare, you will ave de goodness to 
inform me if dis is Drurv-Lane or de Garden Com- 
mon. — This is Covent Garden, sir ; Drury-lane is 
moved into Bridges-street ; Drury-lane used to be 
in the Strand. — I remember Drury-lane in the 
Haymarket. — Ha ! ha ! ha ! there s a bull. — A 
bull ! bless me, where ? what a shame to let those 
mad creatures run about the streets. — Come, come 
along, Mary, where are you ? — I've lost my shoes. 
— Shoo, dhoo, never mind that ? push on, there's 
plenty of room. — Where? — In my pockets, for 
you've got both your hands there. — How dreadful 
hot it is. — Back, back, there, the pit's full : ah, 
that's always the case at this house, they fill the 
pit before the doors are opened. — Well, then, 
where are you driving to ?— Oh ! 

I'm going to the play, 
Where, with spirits so gay, 
Wit, music, and harmony mingle. 

'Ere the boxes are fill'd, in the lobbies yon meet, 

Where e'en ladies themselves bear the brunt ; 
And squeezing through numbers to get a good seat, 

Are crowded all round in the front. 
The pit parties ramble all over the place, 

Till they're seated at ease, great and small, 
While the gallery guests crowd the benches apace, 

And with discord for harmony bawl. 

SPOKEN.] Holloa! you cat-gut scrapers, strike 
up there, will you? — Rule Britannia ! — Moll in the 
Wad ! — Down, down ! — Hats off.— Silence. — Down 
in the front ! — That fellow now bawling out silence 
makes more noise than all the rest of them. — Ap- 
ples, pears, oranges, nuts, cakes, bill of the per- 
formances, book of the songs. — Come, get up there, 
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nr» that's my scat.— I say it is not your seat.— Yea, 
it is, I was sitting next to that there lady with the 
brandy-bottle ; I have only been out to get a drop 
of anueed. — Any teat, I tell you there's not any 
seat here.— Sir, 111 be very much obliged to you, 
if you'll let my little girl stand up, she never was 
at a play before ; there, my love, take care you 
don't tumble over into the pit. — La, mamma! is 
it full of water ? — Pretty dear, what an innocent re- 
mark \ — Mrs. Fillagree s places, five young ladies 
and their mamma,— Dear me, ma! if there an't 
two gentlemen got our seats. — Well, I declare that's 
vastly ungenteel, after I came all the way myself 
yesterday to take places. — Permit me, ma'am, to 
speak to them. — I'm sure, sir, you're very polite. 
— Come out of that, then, will you ?— What do you 
mean, sir?— Corns out of this, then.— Out of this 
and out of that, I don't understand you.— Och! 
then I must be after making a tailor of my fist, and 
taking measure of you for a black eye. — I'm keeping 
this seat for a gentleman, and shan't give it up. — 
First act over.— There, sir, the first act's over, you 
can't keep seats any longer, you must give it up. — 
Must I T— Yes, you must.— Then, like some other 
people, 111 resign when I'm obliged to turn out. 
— Move that shawl.— 1 shall not.— Take away that 
tippet. — 111 tip it you, if you do. — These are puns, 
I suppose.— A man that would make a pun would 
pick a pocket ; what do you think ? — Why, sir, I 
do not know what to think, I'm taken exceedingly 
ill ; I should like to get out.— What did you pay 
to get in t— Seven shillings, sir. — Offer them half- 
a-guinea, I dare say theyTl let you out.— Shut that 
box-door. — I can't come in, I m sure I shan't go 




—What vulgarity ; I remember Mr. Garrick, in his 
time, there was some order in the house.— Sir, if 
yon were to ask the managers, you'd find they had 
order* enough in the house now.— What's the play ? 
Blue Devils, sir. — O, we have plenty of them at 
home. — Devil among the* tailors. — Sir, that's a 
personal reflection.— Sir, how should I know you 
were a tailor? — Sir, there's my card. — Come, no 
shuffling.— Chalk Farm— Chalk faces.— Leave off 
that noise, will you ? it's very odd that some peo- 
ple will talk, and disturb other people who come to 
hear what the people say upon the stage.— What 
did youxome for ? — Come for ! why 

I came to see the play, &c. 

The performances done, with smiles and with 
laughter, 

Each countenance is sure to be lit up ; 
For, if haply the first piece is tragic, the after 

Is sure to change grief to a tit-up. 
And now, one by one, all our lights cease to burn, 

While the company they go out, too, 
Yet, like stars, we must hope they go out to return, 

For, to us, there are no stars like you. 

Spoken.] Coach to the city.— Coach unhired.— 
Four shillings to Hyde Park-corner. — Three and 
sixpence to Tottenham-court-road. — Want a coach, 
your honour ?— Yes.— What number, sir?— One, 
to be sure ; that's enough at once. — Coach to St. 
Mary-axe. — Are you hired ? — Ax about. — Remem- 
ber the poor link-boy, your grace. — Out of the way, 
you graceless dog.— Pray, my lord duke.— There's 
two-pence for you. — You a duke ? you're a rum on. 
—Yes ; drive to Duke's Place.— Well, ma'am, now 
have you been entertained? — Very well, sir, I 
thank you, and my little girl has been quite plea- 



was a gentleman sang a song so bad they made him 
sing it over again. — Infantine simplicity! pretty 
remark ! — And pray what did you like best? — Oh, 
why— 

The song about the play, eec . 



TASTE, OH TASTE THIS SPICY WINE. 

Taste, oh taste this spicy wine, 
Drain the sparkling cup, I pray ; 

Does your heart in sadness pine, 
Drink and sadness clears away. 

Now may nimble troops of pleasure 
Seal your hours in mortice light ; 

Deck the day with fancy's treasure, 
Bless your dreams and crown the night, 




THE MEETING OF THE WATERS ; 

OR, SWEET VALE OF OVOCA. 

Air—" The Old Head of 2>snmt."— (T. Moore.) 

there is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters 

meet; 
Oh ! the last rays of feeling and life must depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from this 

heart. 

Yet it was not that Nature had spread o'er the 

scene 
Its purest of crystal, its brightest of green ; 
Twas not the soft ma^ic of streamlets or rill, 
Oh no, it was something more exquisite stifl. 

Twas that, friends, the beloved of my bosom were 
near, 

Which made every scene of enchantment more 
dear, 

And who felt how the best charms of nature im- 
prove 

When we see them reflected from looks that we 
love. 

Sweet vale of Ovoca, how calm could I rest 

In thy bosom of shade with the friend I love best, 

Where the storms which I feel in this cold world 

should cease, 
And our hearts, like thv waters, be mingled in 

peace. 

I JUDGE OF A FRIEND BY THE SHAKE 
OF HIS HAND. . 

(Plumtre.) 

WHEN my hand thus I proffer, your own I deny 
not, 
Nor offer it cold, nor a finger extend, 
It freezes mv blood when I find a man shy on*t, 
Tis delightful when shook with the warmth of 
friend; 
For the hand of the heart is an index declaring, 

If well or if ill, how its master will stand ; 
I heed not a tongue of its friendship that's swear, 
ing, 
X judge of a friend by the shake of his hand. 

Yet it is not with each new-hatched comrade I'd 
shake me, 
Be mine the tried friend, whose warm hearr 
shall expand, 
Who, in wealth or in sorrow, will ne*** forsake 
me, 
And the truth of whose heart I sha.. foe* in hit 
band. 
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Then, for friends, and friends only, this token 
reserving, 
For them be it ever at will to command ; 
But let each be thy friend who at all is deserving. 
And give him thy heart with a shake of the 
hand. 



MOSES AND RACHAEL; 

OR, WHO SHALL SIT IN THE CORNER. 

Air—" (her the Water to Charley."— (Beuler.) 

WHEN I was a poy, and I did go to school, 

And I came home at night a good learner, 
My moder vas kind, and e'er made it a role 

To shave me de fire-skids txrnn comer* 
And vhen I grew pig I did marry a vife, 

And vork'd to buy clothes to adorn her, " 
But vhen day's vork vas done 'tvas de shoy of mine 
life 

At night to tit dottm in de comer. 

' And sing tol de rol, &c. 

Shelling rhuparps and hardvare, I travell'd apout, 

Of monish I vas a good earner, 
And vhen I come home dhenmypipe I pull'd out, 

And smok'd vhilst I that in de corner. 
But now dhat my vife's in de family vay, 

She's so stupporn de tevil can't tarn ner, 
She's longing for ev'ry ting nice all de day, 

And at night ah* vill sit in my comer. 

And sing tol de rol, &c. 

She shat dere vhenvone night I came back vid my 
vare, 

And dere I did quickly discern her ; 
Vow Rachael, said I, yon have nopusiness dere, 

You shall not sit dere in dot corner. 
Oh! yes, but I vill though, now Moey, said she, 

And you may, if you like, look still sterner, 
De place is so varm, it shuits me to a T, 

Oh ! how nicely I sit in de corner. 

And sing tol de rol, &c. 

She stuck to de stool close, vhich made me enraged, 

I vish'd dat de Prophet vould purn her ; 
And a long var of vords petween us vas vaged, 

Apout vhich should sit down in de corner. 
Now, Rachael, said I, on de faith of my vord, 

Dhis quarrel shall make you forlorner, 
I've told you two times, now dere is de third, 

I'm tamm'd if you tit in de corner. 

And sing tol de rol, &c» 

Dhen I, in a rage, for she laugh'd in my teeth, 
- Sheized hold of de stool which had pome her, 
I pull'd and I taggM 'till it vas from peneath 

My vife, who fell squat in de corner, ' 
Dere, madam, shaid I, I have now got your sheat; 

But she told me it didn't concern her ; 
She still had one stool, and she vould, in my teet, 
Continue to sit in de corner. 

And sing tol de rol, &c. 

Soon from dhese high vords did ve poth come to 
plows, 

I fought hard, in future to vara her 
Dhat I vould pe master, and under my nose 

She never should sit in de corner. 
Dhen her moder came up, and my vife did pegin 

To tell her how now I did spurn her ; 
" Dhere, moder, you know vhat a state I am in, 

Yet he von't let me sit in de corner. 

And sing tol de rol, &c. 

Her moder shaid — vhat! vould you ill-treat my 
girl? 

Now she's pig vould you make her a mourner? 
Vhat! ill-treat my daughters ! now I shay she shall 

Sit in your sight in de corner. 
And dere comes your fader to shay de shame ting j 

Vhat, Isaacs, de turner and homer, 



My shild to your shon a large fortune did pnng, 
Vet he von't let her sit in de corner. 

And sing tol de rol, &c. 

My fader py marriage had long pecome meek, 

And he said I did wrong thus to scorn her, 
For de shild might pe mark'd vith a stool on de 
sheeh 

If my vife didn't sit m de corner. 
O'erruled py his vords, I gave up to my spouse, 

And soon of dhis truth vas a learner — 
Dhat vives vhen dev like vill sit all o'er de house 

If you vonce let em sit in de corner. 

And sing tol de rol, &c. 



MY TEMPER IS CHEERFUL AND MELLOW. 

For a song I'm in excellent strain, 

My spirits are light as a feather, 
I have got my gay heart back again 

That late was in love's heavy tether ; 
No longer 111 sigh in despair, 

No longer a sad silly fellow, 
You may see, though I have had a cure, 

Yet my temper is cheerful and mellow. 

For Chloe I died on the rack, 

While Phillis for me was despairing, 
' Yet love ever nuns in this track, 

In spite of our cursing and caring , 
Let fools, then, a destiny swear, 

I leave them to bluster and bellow, 
You may see, though I have had a care, 

Yet my temper is cheerful and mellow. 

Perhaps you might wish me to- show 

How a heart that is lost can recover; 
By Jove, if he dangles, I know 

No maxim to save a true lover. 
He must gallop from jealous despair, 

Nor wait to be cursed like Othello, 
And he'll find, though he has had a care, 

Hell soon become cheerful and mellow. 



MY LODGING IS ON THE COLD GROUND. 

(Gay.) 

MY lodging is on the cold ground 

And very hard is my fare, 
But that that troubles me most 

Is the unkindness of my deaT. 
Yet still I cry oh turn, love ! 

And 1 prithee, love, turn tome; 
For thou art the man that I long for, 

And, alack, what remedy ! 

I'll crown thee with a garland of straw, then* 

And 111 marry thee with a rush ring ; 
My frozen hopes shall thaw, then, 

And merrily we will sing. 
Oh turn to me, my dear love ! 

And I prithee, love, turn to me ; 
For thou art the man that alone cans't 

Procure my liberty. 

But if thou wilt harden thy heart still, 

And be deaf to my pitiful moan, 
Then I must endure the smart still 

And tumble in straw all alone. 
Yet still I cry, oh turn, love ! 

And I prithee, love, turn to me ; 
For thou art the man that alone art 

The cause of my misery. 



JUST LIKE LOVE. 

(Loxd Strangford.) 

JUST like love is yonder rose, 
Heavenly fragrance round it throws. 
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Yet tears its dewy leaves disclose. 
And in the midst of briers it blows. 

Just like love. 

Culled, to bloom upon the breast, 
Since sough thorns the stem invest j 
They must be gathered with the rest, 
And with it must the heart be press'd, 

Just like love. 

And when rude hands the twin-buds sever 
They die — and they shall blossom never ; 
Yet the thorns be sharp as ever, 
Yet the thorns be sharp as ever, 

Just like love. 



POOR PIL-GARLICK ; 
OR, THE HEN-PECK'D COBBLER. 

(Upton.) 

I'M call'd Pil-garlic where I go, 

And lead a devlish life, sir, 
And all through whom? — Why, you shall 
know — 

By that sad jade, my wife, sir ; 
For, though I strive to make things meet 

Both morning, noon, and night, sir, 
Without her leave I dare not eat, 

She does so scratch and fight, sir. • 

Spoken.] Yes, she does, the vixen ! and I am 
forced to take it all quietly! Now, it was but 
t'other day that T ventured to axe for a bit of under- 
trust, and a dice of the brown from a shoulder of 
mutton, when she sent the knuckle at my head, and 
axed how I dared to take such liberties at table. 

Oh! larem, strap'em, 1 arena, strap'em, 

Well-a-day! heigho! 
And sing, heigho ! poor Pil-garlic ! 

Then, there's one Mister Brawny Jack 

With us does eat and drink, sir, 
And oft she sets him on my back, 

If I speak what I think, sir : 
Nay, more, for this indeed an't all, 

So hard she makes me fare, sir, 
The boys all funk me in my stall, 

And cry, Pil-garlic's there, sir. 

Spoken.] So they do, even the little boys, and 
it's all owing to my wife ; for they know that she 
gives me a hiding, and, therefore, when it is dark, 
they sing out — " Let us go and funk the cobbler" 

Oh! larem, strap'em, &c. 

Then, though she late was brought to bed. 

Why, so it is, d'ye see, sir, 
The little brat, I'm sure it's said. 

Is not a bit like me, sir. 
Nay, if I must the truth unfold, 

tn spite of all her clack, sir— 
The story .every where is told, 

Tis more like Brawny Jack, sir. 

SPOKEN.] Yes, it is told about the neighbour- 
hood, especially at the chandler* s shop, that the 
little squeaker is no more like me than a cabbage is 
to a . ball of was ; then they say that it has a nose 
the very picture of Brawny Jocks ! and yet I am 
to be called its daddy I and, what's worse than all, 
do you know, there's another upon the stocks ; and' 
that you all know is enough to make any one, when 
he's pegging away with his awl, to sing 

Oh! larem, strap'em, &c. 



DROWSY LITTLE CUPID. 

(Cherry.) 

SLY Cupid,- one day, made a little bit of blundering, 
When on a bank he lay, to take a bit of slumbering. 
7* 



His bow neglected lay, his quiver, loo, beside 

him, 
The god was fast asleep : — now hear what did be- 
tide him. 
Oh, poor Cupid ! drowsy little Cupid, 
No lover's heart 
Can take the part 
Of drowsy little Cupid. 

The star of love fair Emma guides to where thr' 

god reposes, 
Though much surprisea to see Love stretched upoo 

a bed of roses ; 
With cautious hand his bow she steals, his quiver, 

and his darts, too, 
And thus she slily meditates a conquest of all 

hearts, too. 

Oh, poor Cupid, &c. 

Her hasty flight fair Emma urged, the god awoke 

from slumbering, 
And found the little thief Love's magazine was 

plundering ; 
On mischief bent, he smiling said, 111 not thy 

purpose foil though, 
Guard well your heart, my cunning maid, an arrow 

may recoil though. 

Oh, poor Cupid, &c. 

If gentle Emma, for this theft, was placed in Love's 

soft pillory, 
Hex eyes more mischief there might do than all 

the god's artillery ; 
Then, greedy Emma, steal no more, but give 

mankind their hearts back, 
Blind Cupid can't thy power oppose, so let him 

have his darts back. 

Oh, poor Cupid, &c. 
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THE BIRD IN YONDER CAGE CONFINED. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

THE bird in yonder cage confined 
Sings but to lovers young and true. 

Then pray approach, if you can find 
The picture suit, — ah, no— not you. 

Good nature only wakes the lay, 
A father kind the feat may do ; 

Then, pray approach, if you can say 
The picture suits,— ah, no— not you. 

THE DEJEUNE AT ST. PETER'S. 

ONCE a,, breakfast, at most, was tea, coffee, and 
toast, 
With some honey and raspberry jam, 
But now they include beef, roasted and stewed, 
Maccaroni, mock turtle, lamb, chicken, and 
ham; 

At about four we get 
Our de lafourchette, 
For those who begin to grow thinner ; 
It would puzzle the pride 
Of the devil to decide 
Whether meant for a breakfast or dinner. 

SPOKEN.] How do? glad to see you. — Fine day. 
— Remarkably pleasant weather. — Sophia and Ma- 
tilda, take my advice, and sit down, there 11 be 
such scrouging by and by. — La, pa, shan't we 
have a walk, to get an appetite for our breakfast t 
— Psha ! you had better get a seat while you can, 
and g t a breakfast for your appetite. — Look at that 
miserly old fellow — old Shave-an-egq ; what brought 
him here? I wonder who treats him! I'm sure 
he doesn't pay. — He's immensely rich. — Yes. — I'm 
told that he intends to give £10,000 with his daugh- 
ter. — Indeed, have at him, save him a thousand — 
ah! how do, Shave-an-egg .*— Hush, ha! na. — 
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What?— Musn't call him Sbave-an-egg, it's ft nick- 
name. — Well, you told me, it is all your fault : a 
—Mr. — a — they tell, me you intend giving your 
daughter £10,000.— Well, sir, what then?— I'll 
save you a thousand, and take her with nine. — 
Who 8 that? — Oh, that is Twizzle, the punster. — 
1 hope you will not let us have any of your puns 
yet ; now, I shall make one rule with you, no puns 
till the cloth is removed. — Who's that ? — Mr. Om- 
nium, the stock-broker. — They tell me he waddled 
last week- — Mr. Omnium, allow me to help you to 
a little duck. — That's personal, I declare. — Who's 
that ? — That's Sir Simon Daub, the amateur artist. 
— How did he come ? — In his own coach and four 
horses, afraid he should not be here in time.— I 
don't wonder at it, if his horses don't draw better 
than himself. — Who is that ? — That's Mr. and Mrs. 
Cheeseman, they are just married. — Happy couple, 
fine woman ! — Charming ! — What do you think of 
him ? — I never saw such a goose in my life. — Miss 
Crotchet, will you favour us with a ditty ? — After 
dinner, sir. — What are those black fellows ? — Oh, 
that's the band. — Now do, Miss Crotchet, and per- 
haps the band will accompany you. — O, then that 
will be a band-ditty, you know. 

Thus, hob and nobbing, tea and wine, 

With company combining; 
In gay delight, from morn till night, 

While breakfasting or dining. 

Some tables are drawn out in front of the lawn, 

To gain a good view of the river ; 
But gentlemen cry, very cold for July ; 
While the ladies so charmingly shiver. 
Pray, bring me my shawl 
Cries old Lady Squall, 
While walking the terrafll with her niece : 
Though the cast wind now chills, 
By and by the quadrilles 
Will make you as hot as a furnace. 

Spoken. J Will you allow me to help you? — You 
are very polite. — What part ? — Any part ; I am not 
jxtrf-icular. — Charming weather! quite a spring 
day ! — Spring ! I should think it was summer by 
the number of swallow* that are present. — Miss 
Guffin, will you read a bit out of your album ? T 
see you are not eating. — It's not an album, sir ; 
it's a cookery-book. — What makes you carry a 
cookery-book? — How very odd ! — Most extraordi- 
nary woman I ever heard of! — Why, I'm very par- 
ticular in what I eat, so I always look how things 
are dressed. — I'm sure she's very, badly dressed 
herself, if you come to that. — Very droll things in 
a cookery-book, Miss Guffin ; will you allow me to 
look at your cookery-book, the phraseology is so 
droll, a — first split your head in two (reading). — 
Waiter, that's a very good joke for once, but the 
next time you come round with a tureen of soup, 
I'd thank you not to throw it down my back. — How 
is poor dear Lady Neverwed ? — Dressed all to rags ; 

I never saw Who is the lady opposite ? I wish 

to take some wine with her. — That's the widow 
Wedlove ; she has been married three times. — In- 
deed ! — Yes ; I wonder how they do contrive to get 
so many husbands ; for my part, I can't get one ; 
I can't think how they do it. — First catch your fish 
(reading). — How very droll that came in. — Shall I 
trouble you, sir. — The trouble's a pleasure, ma'am. 
— The trouble 9 a a. pleasure — how elegant, how vastly 
new ! I would have given the world to have said 
that the trouble's a pleasure. — Mr. Puddefat, how 
do you find yourself? — Oh, very low, quite de- 
pressed in. spirits ; I wish you could find me a re- 
medy. — (Heading.) Put your head in scalding hot 
water, cut your liver into small slices, and put a 
lemon in your mouth. — Look at that Shave-an-egg, 
did you ever tee any person eat so much ? — Never ; 



how much do you think he will drink ? — Any given 
quantity. 

Thus nobbing, nobbing, tea, and wine, 

With company combining ; 
From morn till night with gay delight, 

Whether breakfasting or dining. 

The dejeune done, away the folks run, 

To get back to London by seven ; 
And mourn their hard lot m not knowing what 

To do with themselves till eleven. 
Some carelessly drop in Colnaghi's shop. 

Like so many hard-hearted sinners ; 
While others retreat to the British to eat, * 

In one day, a couple of dinners. 

Spoken.] Waiter, two glasses of wine, white, 
one of which shall be port.— How are the 3 per 
cents? — Very tough. — Miss Brisket, how do you 
do ? is mamma here ? — No, sir, she is at home, 
nursing a cold. — Indeed ! why not put it out to 
nurse f I always do. — Does Miss Guffin rouge ? 
— Ill ask her. — No ! no ! — Yes, bless you ! I can 
say any thing to her : Miss Guffin, excuse.me, do 
you rouge ? — How particularly rude ! — I beg your 
pardon, how do you contrive to look so lovely ? — 
Singe all the hair off your head, and lay your 
eyes upon a plate. — (Reading.) — How does the al- 
derman get on in the house ? — A little lees tongue 
and more brains if you please. — There's old Pro- 
lix. — He's very old, an't he? — Yes, quite in his 
anecdotage. — How do, Horner ? how's your wife ? 
— How's vours, if you go to that? — Expect any one 
by the steamer ? — Yes, sir. — Son, sir ? — No, sir. 
— Daughter, sir? — No, sir. — Who then, sir? — 
Why, my wife, if you must know ; very inquisitive. 
— Who the devil is he ? — Pray, sir, do I know you? 
— You have the advantage of me, sir. — Have I ? 
then 111 keep it. — Poor Dismal ! they tell me he is 
dead, poor iellow ! he was to have dined here to- 
day : what was his complaint — A deviled gizzard. 
— (Heading.) — Pray, sir, has he left any hair? — 
Hair ! i:o, ma'am, he died bald. — I beg pardon, 
sir, that is not what I mean ; did he leave much 
money? — No, ma'am, he died insolvent. — No, 
sir, I beg pardon, he died in Middlesex, to my 
certain knowledge. — There's one comfort, he had 
the very best of advice, every thing that could be 
done, was done. — I beg your pardon, sir, the 
pork-griskin wasn't half done. 

Thus hobbing, nobbing, ess. 
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CRIED ECHO, FAR AWAY. 
(Byron.) 

Within a bower, a lady gay 

Sat warbling to her lute ; 
While, as if listening to her lay, 

The airy tribe was mate : 
*'. My love was true ^ .yet, well a day, 
From me my love is far away." 

Cried Echo, " far away. 

" Now hie thee here, my handsome page, 

Trip nimbly as the fawn ; 
For lo ! I see a pilgrim sage 

Come tottering o'er the lawn. 
And here invite his welcome stay, 
My love may wander far away. 

Cried Echo, " far away." 

" Here, pilgrim, rest awhile your woe. 

He blessed her charity, 
Then off his weeds essayed to throw ; 

Her true love, it was he. 
And now that lady chang'd her lav, ' . 
And sung, " be sorrow far away. 

Cried Echo, " far away." 



*» 
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THE GRAND BALLET. 
(Dibdin.) 

One; two, three, ha, 

Ta da 3al lal la, 
La figure garde bien ma belle, 

Take a time to look me, 

Come, one, two, three, 
Ha — la — extremely well. 

Spoken.] Easy mignonne — take a time — look a 
me, don harry — then vas it is diss — enteechats — six 
—ha! 

Now, my lofe, dee minuet, if you please. 

Taw law, don't be lazy. 

La prends bien de place, 
Ti da, les bras easy, 
Oh, che de grace ! 
La, be no so heavy, 
Dance comme vous etes et svimming, 

Le tete bien leve, 
Plus charmante de women. 

Taw law, don't be lazy, 

Keep the body straight, taw law, 
Daw law de lu lu, easy, 
Pose les bras, 
Ah . ma chere, tous etes charmante. 

Spoken.] I could kiss you for diss. Helesburh 
Parisot, all dese people are notting; to you. Come, 
now, de country dance. Where is au de popals. 
— John, Dick, Bob, Molly, Billy, every body 
come, come, place a place, taw a dance. 

Come, listen to the fiddle, 
Numps strike hands with Doll ; 

Now lead up the middle, 
And foot it over to Poll. 

Lol de diddle diddle, &c. 

John, you stupid booby, 

Now mind strike de hey ; 
Ah ! you clumsy looby, 
Why don't you foot it away. 
Very well — right and left — set out*— set in. 
Come, quick, don't so stump it, 

Now rake hands around, 
Foot it, kick it, and stump it, 
. And lightly trip de ground* 



FORGET THEE! 
(Ryan.) 

Forget thee! in the banquet halls, 

Go, ask my fellow men, 
Or ask the tear that secret falls, 

If I forget thee then ? 
The midnight hours, with song and wine, 

I ever shared with thee ; 
The midnight hours, they still are thine, 

And fatal memory. 

Forget thee ! in the mirthful dance. 

There steals some eye's bright ray 
Like thine, that makes me, with its glance, 

Turn swift in tears away. 
Go, ask my minstrels, when they breathe 

The verse — the poet's pen ; 
Which each Parnassian sweet hath wreathed, 

If I forget thee then? 

Forget thee ! oh, there is but cm 

Could from my memory chase * * 
Each sweet charm I have gazed upon, 

Each softly winning grace. 
To be that one's my first — first vow 

I pledgM with infant breath, 
And he comes to demand me now, 

Thy rival, love, S»r-~deatb. 



Forget thee ! when my funeral urn 

Thy tearful gaze shall meet, 
And censers of aroma burn, 

Exhaling at my feet : 
When winds and storms careering sweep 

Unheeded o'er my breast ; 
And cypress waves, then turn and weep. 

And own my love's at rest. 



HONEY AND MUSTARD. 

Sir Jerry Go-nimble was lame of a leg, 

Hey diddle, ho diddle dee ; 
And Lady Go-nimble had barely one peg, 

For a very old lady was she. 
Sir Jerry, when 'married, was but twenty-two, 
My lady four-score, when, Sir J. came to woo j 
As ugly as Poles, but as rich as a Jew. 

Spoken.] How she always charm'd me, when 
she used to sing — 

Hey diddle, ho diddle, hey diddle dee. 
Hey diddle, ho diddle dee. 

At the wedding my lady was ask'd for a song. 

Hey diddle, ho diddle dee ; 
Says she to oblige 111 not hesitate long, 

Though I own I'm not quite in the key. 
Then she made a fine mug, 'twixt a squint and a 

grin, 
And screw'd up her snuff-colour'd lips to begin, 
Like two bellows-handles she mov'd nose and chin. 

Spoken.] When she sung— 

SINGS—" What's life without passion. 
Sweet passion of love j" 

Hey diddle, ho diddle, &c 

This pair of true lovers they liv'd upon love, 

Hey diddle, ho diddle dee ; 
While the honey-moon lasted, a week and above, 

And then 'twas all mustard for she. 
For wicked Sir Jerry was fond of tit-bits, 
And my lady fell into hysterical fits, 
Then, n>r jealousy, drunk herself out of her wits. 

Spoken.] Then she walked about like mad Bess, 
with a wisp of straw in one hand, and a comfort* 
bottle in the other — 

' Sings—" He provM false and I undone," 
Hey diddle, ho diddle, &c. 

At last by this sad hydropogy she died, 

Hey diddle, ho diddle dee ; 
And her grim ghost it came to "Sir Jerry's 'bed-side- 
Saying, 'List, oh ! list, for I'm come for thee/ 
Sir Jerry he hid himself under the clothes, 
But the ghost out of bed pulled him soon by the 

toes, 
Toss'd him out of the window, and tried, ' There 
he goes.' 

Spoken.] And away he went, sure enough* 
singing— 

Hey diddle, ho diddle, &c. 



WHO IS SYLVIA? WHAT IS SHE? 

(Shakspeare.) 

Who is Sylvia ? what is she ? 

That all the swains commend her ; 
Holy, fair, and wise is she, 

The heavens such grace did lend her> 
That she might adored be. .. 

Is she kind, or is she fair ? 

For beauty Hves with kindness ; 
Love does to her eyes repair. 

To help him of his blindness, 
And, being hctp'd, inhabits &*#»> 
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Then to Sylvia let us sing 
That Sylvia is excelling ; 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling ; 

To her let us garlands bring. 



THIS BOTTLE'S THE SUN OF OUR TABLE. 

(Sheridan.) 

This bottle's the sun of our table, 

His beams are rosy wine ; 
We planets that are not able 

Without his help to shine. 

Let mirth and glee abound. 

You'll soon grow bright 

With borrowed light, 
And shine as he goes round. 



CENT. PER CENT. ; 
OR, PARGAINS TO PUY. 

Pargains to puy I makes my care, and pargains 

I sell to many, 
I runs abroad like a dog in a fair to earn an honest 

penny j 

I never wrongs ma neighbour, how small ma profits 

be. 
And if I helps my neighbour, it ish cent, per cent. 

tome. 

Spoken.] Doing a good action is vat I always 
tinks the pest pargain vat I makes ; a poor sarvent 
girl had lost a gold proach belonging to her mis- 
tress, and she vas crying very much for fear of 
losing her place ; vel, said I, I don't like to see the 
pretty girls cry, have I ever a von in ma pox, ma 
dear, like it 7 Yes, sir, there is one, the very 
model of it ; but I have got but two shillings with 
me. Yel, ma dear, you shan't lose your place ; 
give ma the two shillings, and take de proach : she 
went away so merry and so happy, vasn't it a good 
pargin ? tor it made ma heart so merry, and I be- 
gan to sing, 

Fal der ral, der rida, &c. 

Customers come to view ma show, here's rings if 

you'll get married, 
Vatches I varrint dem to go, venever they are 

carried! 
You tink it quite provoking and that I means to trick, 
X only means vile joking, to sell no vatcfc pan tick. 

SPOKEN.] I trust nobody, forvit because nobo- 
dy vil trust me, and vat ish the reason ? because I 
am a Jew ; vel, the Jew ish a man so vel} as another. 
A man says to me the other day, in de street, 
Isaacs, you are a rogue. For vi am I a rogue ? 
Why you sold me a razor that wouldn't shave. 
Vel, ma dear, you pought mid your eyes open, 
rou gave but de prish of de handale, and I made 
you a present of de blade into de pargain : he vent 
sway so savage ; he vasint like me, directly I 
turned the corner, J made de pest of my way to 
me five lamps, at Aldgate, ana there I began to 
•ing, 

Fal der ral, der rida, fee. 



OH i THOU ART ALL TO ME, LOVE. 

THE summer gale that gently blows 
Joys not to meet the balmy rose 
' As I delight in thee, love *, 
The rose-bud opening to the view 
Loves not to bathe in morning dew 
As I delight in thee, love : 



Oh ! thou art all to me, love, 
Oh ! thou art all to me, love, 

All my heart holds dearly ; 
Never loved a village swain 

So truly, so sincerely. 

The bee exults not in the sweets, 
Enriching every flower she meets, 

As I delight in thee, love : 
The lark rejoices not to rise 
At early morn, in cloudless skies, 

As I delight in thee, love : 
Oh ! thou art all to me, &c. 

THINE AM I, MY FAITHFUL FAIR. 
(T. Moore.) 

Thine am I, thine am I, my faithful fair, 

Thine, my lovely Nancy ; 
Every pulse among my veins, 

Every roving fancy. 

To thy bosom lay my heart. 

There to throb and languish, 
Though despair has wrung its core, 

That would heal its. anguish. 

Take away those rosy lips, 

Rich with balmy treasure ; 
Turn away those eyes of love, 

Lest I die with pleasure. 

What is life when wanting love ? 

Night without a morning ; 
Love s the cloudless summer sun, 

Nature gay adorning. 

THE SHIPWRECKED TAR. 

(Dibdin.) 

ESCAPED with life in tatters, 

Behold me, safe ashore ; 
Such trifles little matters, 

111 soon get togs galore : 
For Poll swore, when we parted, 

No chance her faith should jar. 
And Poll's too tender-hearted 

To slight a shipwrecked tar* 

To Poll his course straight steering. 

He hastens on apace ; 
Poor Jack can't get a hearing, 

She never saw his face ! 
From Meg, Doll, Sue, and Kitty, 

Relief is just as far, 
Not one has the least pity 

For a poor shipwrecked tar. 

This whom he thought love's needle. 

Now his sad misery mocks ; 
That wants to call the beadle. 

To set him in the stocks ! 
Cried Jack, this is hard dealing. 

The elements at war 
Than this had kinder feeling, 

They sparM a shipwrecked tar. 

But all their taunts and fetches 

A judgement are on me ; 
' I, for those hardened wretches, 

Dear Nancy, slighted thee i 
But, see, poor Tray assails me, 

His mistress is not far ; 
He wags his tail and hails me, 

Though a poor shipwrecked tar, 

Twas faithful love that brought him, 

Oh, lesson for mankind ! 
Tis one, cried she, I taught him, 

For on my constant mind 
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Thy image dear was graven, 
And now removed each bar, 

My arms shall be the haven 
For my poor shipwrecked tar. 

Heaven and my love reward thee ; 

I'm shipwrecked, but I'm rich ; 
All shall with pride regard thee ', 

Thy love shall so bewitch 
With wonder each fond fancy, 

That children, near and far, 
Shall lisp the name of Nancy 

That sav'd her shipwrecked tar. 



ALLEY CROAKER. 

There lived a man in Ballinacasey, 
He wanted a wife to make him uneasy ; 
Long had he sighed for his dear Alley Croaker, 
And thus the gentle youth bespoke her, 

Will you marry me, dear Alley Croaker? 
Will you marry me, dear Alley Alley Croaker ? 

This artless young man, just come from the school- 

ery, 
A novice in love and all its foolery ; 
Too dull for a wit, — too grave for a joker. 
And thus the gentle youth bespoke her — 

Will you marry me, &c. 

He drank with the father, he talked with the 

mother, 
He romp'd with the sister, he gam'd with the 

brother ; 
He gam'd till he pawn'd his coat to the broker, 
Which lost him the heart of his Alley Croaker. 

Oh ! the fickle, &c. 

To all young men who are fond of gamins, 
Who are spending their money while others are 

saving, 
Fortune's a Jilt, the devil may choke her, 
A jilt more inconstant than Alley Croaker. 

Oh ! the inconstant, &c. 



THE HEATH THIS NIGHT MUST BE MY 

BED. 

(Sir Walter Scott.) 

The heath this night must be my bed, 
The bracken curtain for my head ; 
My lullaby the warders tread, 
Far, far from love and thee, 

JMary. 

To-morrow eve, more stilly laid, 
My couch may be my bloody plaid ; 
My vesper song, thy wail, sweet maid ! 
It will not waken me, 

Mary. 

I may not, dare not, fancy now 
The grief that clouds thy lovely brow ; 
I dare not think upon thy vow, 
And all it promised me, 

Mary. 

No fond regret must Narmard know, 
When bursts Clan Alpine on the foe ; 
His heart must be like bended bow, 
His fopt like arrow free, 

Mary. 

A time will come, with feeling fraught. 
For, if I fall in battle fought, 
Thy hapless lover's dying thought 
Shall be a thought on thee, 

Mary. 

And, if returned from conquered foes, 
How blithely will the evening close , 
How sweet the linnet sing repose 
To my young bride, and me, 

Mary. 



THE MERRY LITTLE SOLDIER. 

(Alford.) 

I'M a merry little soldier, 

Fearing neither wound nor scar ; 

When in battle, no one bolder, 
Honour is my leading star. 

To arms, to arms, well fly, 
When honour calls, no foe appals. 
We'll conquer or we'll nobly die : 
Then march away, march away, 
Trumpets sound, and cymbals play ; 
March away, march away ! 
To die merry fife and drum. 

Hark ! the martial trumpets sounding. 

Notes that echo loud alarms ; 
To support our troops in India, 

Sons of Britain ! now to arms. 

To arms, to arms, &c. 

Sons of Britain ! sons of freedom ! 

Draw your swords, raise high your shields ; 
Haste for India's future safety, 

Make the proud black tyrants yield. 

To arms, to arms, &c. 

Pretty maids, with arms extended, 

For protection loudly call ; 
We from harm will try to shield them, 

Or, for them, in glory fall. 

To arms, to arms, &c. 

Lovely woman is a treasure, 

What is man without their aid ! 
To protect them is a pleasure ; 

I ve a heart that's not afraid. 

To arms, to arms, &c. 



THE BANKS OF AYR. 
Air—" Rodin Cattle."— (Burns.) 

THE gloomy night is gathering fast, 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast ; 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 
I see it driving o'er the plain : 
The hunter now has left the moor, 
The scatter'd coveys meet secure : 
While here I wander, press'd with care, 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 

The autumn mourns her ripening corn. 
By early winter's ravage torn ; 
Across her. placid azure sky 
She sees the scowling tempest fly ; 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave, 
I think upon the stormy wave, 
Where many a danger I must dare. 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

Farewell ! Old Coila's hills and dales, 
Her heathy moors and winding vales, 
The scenes where wretched fancy roves. 
Pursuing past unhappy loves : 
Farewell, my friends ; farewell, my foes ; 
My peace with these, my love with those ; 
The bursting tears my heart declare, 
Farewell, the bonnie banks of Ayr. 



BRETHREN FREEMASONS, LET'S MARK 
THE GREAT NAME. 



We brethren freemasons, let's mark the 

name, 
Most ancient and loyal, recorded by fame ; 
In unity met let us merrily sing, 
The life of a mason's like that of a king ; 
No discord, no envy, amongst us can be," 
No confusion of tongues,' but let's all agree \ 



great 



no 
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Not like building of Babel, confound one another, 
But fill up your glasses, and drink to each brother. 

A tower they wanted to lead them to bliss, 
I hope there's no brother but knows what it is ; 
Three principal steps in our ladder there be, 
A mystery to all but to those that are free : 
Let the strength of our reason keep the square of 

our heart, 
And virtue adorn every man in his part. 
The name of a novice well not ridicule, 
But pity his blindness, nor count him a fool. 

Let's lead a good life whilst power we have, 
And, when our bodies are laid in the grave, 
We hope, with good conscience, to heaven to climb, 
And give Peter the pass- word, the token, and 

sign; 
St. Peter, he opens, and so we pass in, 
To a place that s prepared for all those free from 

sin ; 
To that heavenly lodge which is tyled most secure, 
A place that's prepared for all those that are pure. 



THAT'S THE TIME OF DAY. 

I CAME up to town scarce six months ago, 

An awkward country clown, but now, sir, quite a 

I did but walk about to hear what folks would say. 
And, egad, I soon found out what was the time of 
day. 

Tod ral loo ral loo, &c. 

I found our black-leg dons with white trousers hid 

their trade, 
So I some Wellingtons of father's flour sacks made, 
A pair of stays I chose, my fine shape to display, 
With sham collar hid my nose, for that's the time 

of day. 

Too ral loo ral loo, &c. 

My cravats I work black, so black I let them keep, 
Twas truly a good knack of making washing cheap ; 
My hat I cockM awry, my brutus to display, 
With quiz glass to my eye, for that's the time of 
day. 

Too ral loo ral loo, flee. 

Some fine long bills t rim, by promising to pay, 
And when they came to dun, why then I run away ; 
The Bench was in my rout, there snug three months 

Hay, 

When white- wash'd clean, walk'd out, for that's 

the time of day. 

Too ral loo ral loo, flee. 

I into Bond-street stroll'd, and bow'd to the lord 

knows who, 
Then in some fruit-shop loll'd, as fashionables do, 
I star'd at peers and clowns, and when they turn'd 

away, 
Crying, curse it, d — a me, zounds, for that's the 

time of day. 

Too ral loo ral loo, flee. 

I met a pretty girl, says she, don't follow me; 
Says I, my love, I shall ; I'll slap your face, says 

she ; 
I trae'd her north and south, and while she rail'd 

away, 
With kisses stopp'd her mouth, for that's the time 

of day. 

Too ral loo ral loo, flee. 

Thus having roamed about, men's follies to expose, 
1 very soon found out 'twas time the whole should 

close ; 
But now I must take flight, and you, perhaps, may 

say, 
If I bid yon good night, — 'twill be the time of day. 

Too ral loo ral loo, flee. 



SAVOURNEEN DEELISR. 

(O. Colman.) 

Oh ! the moments were sad when my love and I 
parted, 

Savourneen^deelish ielen,oge, 
I kiss'd off the tear, and was nigh broken hearted, 

Savourneen, &c. 
Wan was her cheek, as it hung on my shoulder ; 
. Damp was her hand, no marble was colder ; 
I I felt that I never again should behold her, 

Savourneen, flee. 

When the word of command set our troops into 
motion, 

Savourneen, &c. 
I buckled on my knapsack, to cross the wide ocean, 

Savourneen, flee. 
Brisk were our troops, all roaring like thunder, 
Pleased with the voyage,, impatient for plunder, . 
My bosom with grief was almost rent asunder, 

Savourneen, &c. 

Long I fought for my country, far, far from my true 
love, 

Savourneen, flee. 
All my pay and my plunder I hoarded for you, love, 

Savourneen, &c. 
Peace was proclaimed ; escap'd from the slaugh- 
ter,— 
Landed at home, my sweet girl, I sought her ; 
But sorrow, alas ! to the cold grave had brought 
her, 

Savourneen, flee. 



WHEN VULCAN FORGED THE BOLTS OF 

JOVE. 

(Dibdin.) 

When Vulcan forg'd the bolts of Jove, 

In Etna's roaring glow, 
Neptune petitioned he might prove 

Their use and power below. 
But finding in the boundless deep 
Such thunders would but idly sleep, 
He with them armed Britannia's hand, 
To guard from foes our native land. 

Long may she hold the awful right, 
And when, through circling flame, 
She darts her vengeance in the fight, 

May Justice guide her aim : 
And when engaged in future wars, 
Our heroes bold, and gallant tars, 
Shall launch her fires, from every hand, 
On every foe to Britain's land. 



►■>*> 



TUNEFUL KITTY AND PRATTLING 

NANCY. 

(Akenside.) 

Kitty's charming face and voice, 
Syren-like, first caught my fancy ; 

Wit and humour now takes place, 
Now I doat on sprightly Nancy. 

Kitty tunes her pipe in vain 

With airs most languishing and dying, 
Calls me false ungrateful swain, 

And tries, in vain, to shoot me flying. 

Nancy, with resistless art, 
Always humourous, gay, and witty, 

Has talked herself into my heart, 
And quite excluded tuneful Kitty. 

Ah A Kitty ! love, a wanton boy, 

Now pleased with song, and now with prattle, 
Still longing for the newest toy, 

Has changed his whistle for a rattle. 
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THE CHARMS OF LONDON. 

In London I never knew what to be at, 
Enraptured with this and enchanted with that ; 
I'm wild with the sweets of variety's plan, 
▲ad life seems a blessing too happy for man. 

Berry down, &c. 

But the country, Lord bless us, sets all matters 

right, 
So calm and composing from morning till night ; 
Oh ! it settles the spirits, when nothing is seen 
But an ass on a common, or goose on a green. 

Berry down, &c. 

In town, if it rains, why it damps not our hope, 
The eye has its range, and the fancy its scope ; 
Still the same, thV it pour all night and all day, 
It spoils not our prospects, it stops not our way. 

Berry down, &c. 

In the country, how bless'd, when it rains, in the 

fields, 
To feast upon transports that shuttlecock yields j 
Or go crawling from window to window to see 
A hog on a dunghill, or crow on a tree. 

Berry down, &c. 

In London, how easy we visit and meet, 
. Gay pleasure the theme, and sweet smiles are our 

treat; 
Our morning's a round of good humour, delight, 
And we rattle in comfort and pleasure all night. 

Berry down, &c. 

In the country, how charming our visits to make, 
Through ten miles of mud, for formality's sake ; 
With the coachman in drink, and the moon in a 

fog, 
And no thought in our head but a ditch and a bog. 

Berry down, &c. 

I've heard how that love in a cottage is sweet, 
When two Hearts in one link of sweet sympathy 

meet j 
I know nothing of that, tor, alas !. I'm no .swain 
Who requires, I own it, more links to my chain. 

Berry down, &c. 

Your jays and your magpies may chatter on trees; 
And whisper soft nonsense in groves, if they 

please ; 
But a house is much more to my mind than a tree, 
And for- groves, oh ! a fine grove of chimneys for 
me. 

Berry down, &c. 

Then in town let me live, and in town let me die, 
For, in truth, I can't relish the country, not I j 
If one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 
Oh ! give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall. 

Berry down, &c. 



THE MANLY HEART WITH LOVE O'ER- 

FLOWING. 

THE manly heart with love o'erflowing 

Each fairer virtue calls its own, 
Tis beauty's task, soft smiles bestowing, 

To share and soothe the lover's moan. 
Hail, sacred love ! through heaven and earth, 
Hail, sacred flame that gave us birth ! 
And love, the ills of life beguiling, 

The soul in willing bondage leads, 
And while to. peace each trouble smiling, 

Its potent sway all nature pleads ; 
Nor aught can dearer raptures prove 
Than two fond hearts that truly love : 
Love and truth, and truth and love, 
Emulate the joys above* 



THE PABBINGTON COACHES. 



Come, young men and maidens, and likewise your 
dads, 
Your attention a moment I wish to engage ; 
Come, come, then, my coveys, and fork out your 
brads, 
And just take a ride in a Paddington stage : 
From Paddington Green in a crack we take leave, 
At the Stingo a moment, a short time we stop j 
To take up a cove at the Adam and Eve, 

We pull up the coach and call lor a drop. 
If you wish for a drop, then hasten away, 
Where they handle the ribands, and tickle th« 
prads ; 
For in our short stages they make no delay, 
But scamper away do we Paddington lads. 

But scamper away, &c, 

SPOKEN.] Going up, marm ; who's for the city ? 
This way, marm— going up? Tell you vhat, 
Jim, she doesn't go wi* you, because you see the 
voman's going wi' me, and I starts afore you does. 
Vhy, then, 1 11 tell you vhat marm, if you goes 
with Hopposition Joe, I vouldn't insure your neck 
a safe arrival in the city. What ! is he on the op- 
position side ? Yes, marm, he is. Then I'll tell 
you what, sir, I'll go with you, for I doosn't like 
no opposition to nothing, and that my husband 
can vouch for. Bare say he can, marm. If. I go 
with you, Mr. Coachman, you von't drive fast, 
will you ? Oh no, marm, my tits are as quiet as 
lambs. . But, Mr. Coachman, did you never meet 
with any accident on the road ? Never, marm, 
but one, and that wa'n't my fau't ; it cost me a 
hog and a screen though. How was that, Mr. 
Coachman ? Vhy, I'll tell you, marm : a young' 
voman and a child took it into their foolish heads 
to valk under the vheets of my wehicle, and they 
went dead ; they tried me at Quarter Sessions 
for't, but the jury said as how killing a voman was 
manslaughter, and so by paying one pound one I got 
deliberated. Now's the time, sir, going up this 
vay ? How long will it be, Mr. Coachman, before 
you starts ! - Not above a minute, sir, the moment 
we give a blow up ; I say, Bill, tip them a turn on 
the horn, vil you, and then ve'll go directly. 
( Boy blows the horn.) My eye, how that 'ere fel- 
low blows the horn ! — I say, my rum'un, how do 
you do it, ay ? Vhy, my master, I'll tell you : 
vhy yon see I puts that 'ere hole to this here 
mouth, and then this here vind goes into that 
'ere horn, and then this here mouth and that 
'ere horn, with this here vind together, makes 
a tune. Very explanatory, 'pon honour j but 
I think I could do it. Vou'd you like to 
try, sir? Yes, I should. Veil, then, try, but 
mind how you does it. Very well. But are you 
sure you knows how? Certainly. Veil, then,' 
take it, and blow as hard as ever you can ; give 
it mouth, and niver mind your vind ; go on, sir. 
(Attempts to Mow.) My vig, what a lot of vind it 
takes ? O, try again, sir. (Blows again, but hor- 
ribly out of tune.) I say, what are you at there? 
you're spitting in my horn — that's half a gallon 
fine. Is it ? why then you may pay for it, for I 
't. You von t, but you vill, though, or else 



won 



youll have a duck in this here horse- trough. 




Come, Coachee, arVt you off yet! you've been, 
here above five minutes. Vhy, we're going di- 
rectly we've had in this nere gentleman's 
heavy wet that he lost. ( Smacking the whip heard. ) 
Holloa, Jim ! why you're starting 'fore your time. 
Am 1 1 then you're starting behind it. Yes, but 
I'll soon be alongside of you. (sets off.) Yahip* 
st ! st ! Oh ! Mr. Coachman, what are you at 
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there ? What's the matter, ma'am ? Why, your 

furious driving has caused such a pain in my 

Inside place, ma'am. So 

If you wish for a ride, then hasten away, &c. 

Ya hip ! then away in double quick pace, 

With our whips and beavers, we show them 
some play : 
In vain opposition with us try to chase, 

For we tip them the go-bye every day. 
Such coaches and coachmen are not to be seen 
But in Paddington road, where they merrily 
range, 
The moment we've started from Paddington Green, 
In one little half hour we're at the Exchange. 
In one little half hour, &c. 

SPOKEN.] (Noise of breaking down.) Oh! my 
eye, Coacnee, whars that? Only Paddington 
Sam, what drives the Preserver, upset, that's all. 
La ! I hope there's nobody hurt. Not above nine 
or ten; but here they come. O, my arm! O, my 
eye ! O, my head ! O, my thigh ! O, ma'am, 
what's the matter? What's the matter, you 
brute ? here's my arm completely dislocated, and 
I must have the limb amputated, to save the rest 
of my body. Bless your body, ma'am, I could'nt 
help it. You could, you brute, and you shall be 
tried at the Quarter Sessions, for assault and bat- 
tery of my person. I tell you, ma'am, I couldn't 
help it ; it txu all owing to Regency Dick vat drives 
the Vellington; he vanted to get through Battle- 
Bridge gate afore me, etc/* vasn't fair ; so I touch'd 
up my leaders under the flank, away they goes, 
for Dick doesn't drive such cattle as I does, out the 
moment we came through the gate, out came the 
linchpin, and off came the vheel, and down came 
we and the coach together, right under the dust- 
hill : so you see, ma'am, my loss is greater than 
youm ; I'm sorry for the haccident you've met with, 
and I hope you'll take all these here things into your 
consideration, and remember the coachman. ' Re- 
member you ! that I shall, all the days of my life. 
Shall you ? why, then, 

If you'd wish for a ride, then hasten away, &c., 

Like the papers, our coaches they must have a 
name, 
For nothing in these times without will go down ; 
There's the Regent and Wellington, whose great 
name 
They expect will attract all the town; 
There s the Times and Observer are not far behind, 

And the Hope follows quick in the chase. 
And to Perseverance we all must be kind, 
So let favour to merit give place. 

So let favour, &c. 

Spoken.] Come, Coachee, ar'n't you off, yet? 
you've been here above ten minutes. Why, we'll 
go directly the boy comes back with a ha'p'orth of 
whipcord ; you see I've lost my lash. Pray, Mr. 
Coachman, have you got two insides? No, 
ma'am, only one. Beg pardon, but you misunder- 
stand me ; I mean two inside places. Yes, ma'am, 
I'm licensed to carry six ins and sixteen outs. What 
a many ins and outs you must have seen. Yes, 
and urn and doitmi too, ma'am. There, that will 
do, I'll get down here, if you please, Mr. Coach- 
man. Do, ma'am, take care of your legs. La! 
Mr. Coachman, what are all those men a-top 
of your coach, in black? are they underta- 
kers? No, ma'am, lawyers? Indeed! where did 
they come from? Can't tell, ma'am, but I be- 
lieve they're going to the Commons. Aye, aye, 
common enough, I dare say. Come, Coachee, 
why don't you go along ? Start directly. [Horn.] 
O, my eye, how fast your nones do go, Mr. Coach- 
man: what fine fat norses they are ! I say, what 
do you give your norses to heat? Hay. I said, 



what did you give your norses to heat? Hay. O, 
the Coachee's deaf! [Halloe*.] I say, what do 
you give vour norses to heat? Vhy, hay, to be 
sure. Ohl Then— 

If you'd vish for a ride, then hasten away, &c. 

HE THE BRIDEGROOM— SHE THE BRIDE. 

(Translated from Weber by W. M'Gregor Logan.) 

IF a youth should meet a maiden, 

Need she run away with fright, 
If his looks should win her favour, 

Sure the girl may use her sight. 
Though she must, in maiden manner, 

Seem her glances to conceal, 
Where's the harm if she, unnoticed, 

Seek a side-long look to steal? 
Should their eyes by chance encounter, 

I therein no guilt can find : 
Though her cheeks may blush a little, 

Sure it will not strike her blind, 
Looking hither, looking thither, 

Looks are followed soon by sighs ; 
Then a little courage taking, 

He makes love and she denies. 
But, before a twelvemonth passes, 

Forth they ramble side by side, 
Marriage ends the village scandal, 

He the bridegroom — she the bride. 

THE MARGATE HOY IN QUARANTINE. 

Air—" Garry Owen." 

Yone Mister Yill Yilkins, vone wery fine day, 
Call'd up Mrs. Yilkins, and to her did say, 
Yhat think you, vife, Molly, if ve start avay, 

On board of the hoy, to Margate. 
There's board and lodging in the ship, 
There's wictuals to eat, and vine to sip, 
Then, Molly, vill you take a trip, 

On board of the hoy, to Margate ? 

Like a dutiful vife, she complied vith his vishes, 
And pack'd up his linen, coat, vaistcoat, and — 

smallclothes, 
And avay they sail'd ower salt vater and fishes, 

On board of the hoy, to Margate. 
The sailors vere sv earing and smoking pig-tail, 
Weering the wessel and vetting the sail, 
Yhilst 'gainst vind and veather the captain did rail, 
On board of the hoy, to Margate. 

Now, vhen Mr. Yilkins lost sight of St. Paul's, 
He trembled, for fear of the sea-faring squalls, 
Yhich are dangerous for those who are not bom 
vith cauls, 

Going by vater to Margate. 
The vinds blew high, and the vaves did roll, 
'Gainst a wessel in quarantine they ran foul, 
The vatchmen saw it, and stopp'd every soul 

Going their voyage to Margate. 

Six veeks in limbo the wessel must stick, 
Sure never vas packet e'er servM such a trick ! 
It made Mister Yilkins confoundedly sick 

Of going by vater to Margate. 
Such camphorating, fuming, and smoking, 
Passengers sick'ning, and sailors joking ; 
Oh, I vish, said Yukins, I'd never been poking. 

On board of the hoy, to Margate. 

The whole forty days Yilkins grumbled and swore. 
Oh, a plague take the plague-ship! I'm sick and 

I'm sore ! 
Vhen the quarantine's finished I vill go on shore, 

And not go on a voyage to Margate. 
The camphor and winegar vhirl in my brain. 
Retching and heaving my bowels do strain, 
Oh, blow me ! you vont catch me going again, 

On board of the hoy, to Margate. 
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PADDY CAREY'S FORTUNE. 
(Cherry.) 

TV as at the town of nate Clogheen 
That Serjeant Sup set Paddy Carey j 

Brisk uibM, llght'ae a fldiy. 

Hit brnnj shoulders four fast square, 

His cheeks like thumping red potatoes ; 
His legs irould make say chairman stare. 
And Psi n loved by ill the Iodic*. 
Old sad young, grave and sad — 
Deaf and dumb, doll or mad— 
Waddling, twaddling, limping, squinting. 
Light, tight, and airy ! 
All the sweet faces 
At Limerick races. 
Prom Mullinavet to Magherafelt, 
At Paddy's beautiful name would melt ; 
The until would cry. 
And lookso shy, . 
Och! Cuahlamachree, 
Did yon never see, 
Thejofly boy, the darling joy. 
The coaxing boy, the ladies' toy! 
Nimble-footed, black-eyed, rosy-check, early. 



Paddy Carey ! 

O aweet Paddy ! 



His heart was made of Irish oak, 

Ytt soft as streams from aweet Killarney ; 
His tongue was opt with a bit o' the brogue. 

But the devil a bit at all of tho blarney. 
Mow Serjeant Soap, so sly and keen. 

While Pat waa coaxing daci-legg'd Mary, 
A shilling slipt, so neat and clean ; 

By the powers ! be listed Paddy Carey. 

Tight and sound, strong and light : 

Cheek* so round, eyes so bright : 



t, Paddy Care) 



Though sh< 

Her brawn 
' Och, Pat,; 



"TJ 



iling forth came widow Leary ; 

.-as crippled in her gale, 

,- arms claap'd Paddy Carey. 

darling 1 



my darling hoi 
! I'll do that t 






> sly, ogle throws, 4 

erine, jeering^ frittering. 

All the sweet faces, etc. 



And mounting straight s 

iptain's boots stmts Paddy Carey ; 
' " her shape, her back, 

; seem'd their strings to crack, 
'■ darts to Captain Carey ! 



He, grateful, p 



Neat and sv 

Alio 









Prom Mullinavat to Magherafelt, 
At Paddy's promotion sigh and mel 
The sowls all cry. 
As the groom struts by. 

The jolly boy, the darling boy I 
Tho ladies' toy, the widow's joy ! 
Long swords girted, — neat, short si 
Head cropr/d, whiskcr-chopp'd. 
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Captain Carey ! 
O, sweet Paddy 



Beautiful Paddy ! 
White feathcr'd, boot-leather'd, Paddy Carey ! 



LOVE IN SEASON. 

(Morton.) 

Love in season, like sneezing, 
Is pleasing, not teazing, 
It prickles and tickles 

With fanciful joys, 
While toying, enjoying, 
.She sighs out, and cries out, 
" You devil, be civil, 

And don't -make a noise !" 
Then pressing, caressing, 
And ranting, and chanting, 
.They rhyme away, time away, 

In a love song ; 
Then dance it, and prance it, 
And thump it, and stump it, 
And bump it, and rump it, 

All the night long ! 

Love in season, &c. 

Youth over, in clover, 
We muzzle, and guzzle, 
. And toast it, and roast it, 

Like jolly old boys ! 
Break glasses, kiss lasses, 
And pick up and hiccup, 
And swaggering, staggering, 

Finish our joys ! 
Then phthisic, and physic, 
Blue devils us levels, 
Till doctor and proctor 

Bespeak us a grave ; 
Then weepers, and peepers, 
And moaners, and groaners, 
And gay men cry " amen!" 

An4 chant out a stave ! 

Youth over, &c. 



THE GOLDEN STONES OF LONDON. 

Air--" The Awkward RemdU" . 

AT home, where I was born and bred); 

By father I was told, sirs, , 

That London streets, where folks do tread, 

Were paved with nought but gold, sirs.. 
I swallowed all the story down, 

And made a famous plan, sir, 
To bring myself to Lunnun town, 

And be a gentleman, sir. 

Tolderoi, &c. 

So up I com'd, a-top of coach, 

Wi' coachman all alone, sirs, 
'Twas quite dark when we did approach 

Each famous golden stone, sirs ; 
He told me town was made so neat, 

'Twou!d surely make me stare, sirs, 
For, says he, there is a Silver-street, 

Besides a Golden-square, sirs. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Next morn I started off quite soon, 

To find these famous places, 
And walked about till afternoon, 

And then I slack'd my paces } 
But sure, to say it I'll.- be bold, 

For I every place did try on, 
The streets be'ant paved with silver or gold, 

For the stones be made of iron., 

Tol de rol, &c. 

A - i 

I found myself deceived outright, 
But as money I did not lack, sirs, 

I was resolved to see every sight 
Before I did go back, sirs j 



And, first, the wonderful pig so cute, 
I zeed, and he's surely a store, sirs, 

Gad I wondered much how he could do't, 
Oh ! he certainly isn't a bore, sirs. 

Tol de rol, &c 

Then I went on board a fine steam-boat, 

That did" at anchor ride, sirs, 
So curious 'twas that it did float 

Against both wind and tide, sirs ; 
But they seem'd to me to play such games,, 

"I\ thought how folks would stare, sirs, 
If, instead of carrying down the Thames, 

It carried us up in the air, sirs. 

Tolderoi, &c. 

Each different object I com'd near, 
It struck me with surprize, sirs, 

And now my money's gone, oh dear! 

.' Experience makes fools wise, sirs' : 

'Tis nation fine, to cut a dash, 
In Lunnun streets to roam, sirs, 

But a man wi'out good store of cash 
Had better stay at home, sirs. 

' A - , • Tolderoi, &c. 



HOME, S^JIET HOME. 

(J. Howard Payne.) 

'MiD pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Still, be it ever so hiimble, there's no place like 

home *, 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow it there, 
Which, go. through the world, you will not meet 
elsewhere. 

Home, home, 
Sweet, home!. 
There is no place like home. 
There is no place like home. 

An exile" from home, pleasure dazzles, iu vain, 
Ah ! give me my lowly, thatched cottage again ; 
The birds singing sweetly, that' came to my call,— 
Give me them, and that peace of mind, detuxt- 
than all. 

Home, .home, &c 



FAREWELL, MY SOLDIER! THY GLORY 

PURSUE. ' 

(Lady Tata.)' 

The sun's radiant beams scarce illumine the day. 
To far-distant climes duty calls me away ; 
E'en now I must leave thee, regrets are in vain, 
Nor saline whom thou lov'st be heard to com- 
plain. 

Remember the years we were parted before. 
Remember the pangs for thy absence I bore ; 
Oh ! stay yet a moment, think, think of my pain, 
Nor leave her who loves thee "alone to complain. 

Oh !. tempt me no^ further ; in pity forbear, 
Nor absence nor time can my fondness impair ; 
I go to deserve thee, thy sorrows restrain, 
Since honour commands me,' you should not com- 
1 plain. 

Farewell, then, my soldier ! thy glory pursue ; 
In absence, to honour and love, be still Jjjr,ue ;■ 
May heaven protect thee from danger and pain, 
And, whatever I suffer, I will not complain. 



THE DASHING WHITE SERJEA.NT. 

If I had a beau 
For .a soldier who'd go, 
Do you think I'd say no ? 
. No, net I ! 
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When his red coat I saw 
Not a sigh would it draw, 
Slit give him eclat for his bravery ! 
If an army of amazons e'er came in play, 
As a dashing white Serjeant I'd march 
away, 

March away, &e» 

When my soldier was gone 
D'ye think I'd take on T 
Sit moping forlorn, 
No, not I ! 

His fame my concern, 
How my bosom would burn, 
When I saw him return., crowned with 
victory! 

If an army of amazons, &c. 



DOCTOR ANTHONY BROWfr. 

There lived in a country town 
A doctor, named Anthony Brown, 
Who, as he got nothing by trade, 
Made love to a wealthy old maid, 
So ugly she hadn't a charm, 
But her purse was as long as my arm '; 
What a bait for Doctor Brown ! 

One day, -with a grace debonair, 
He asked for a lock of her hair ; 
Says she, you embarrass me quite, 
Doctor Brown, you're so very polite : 
She gave it, and he was all gig, 
But soon found 'twas a lock of her wig $ 
What a dose for Doctor Brown* 

Her teeth, all so white, he'd declare, - 
Made amends for the loss of her hair; 
She fancied the tooth-ache by. way 
Of seeing the Doctor one day, 
When her teeth were all false, he said* 
For she'd but a colt's tooth in her head, 
Which fastened on Doctor Brown. 

Fine sonnets' he wrote on her eyes, 
And praised them up to the. skies ; 
But tne day he his passion declared 
A thing happened at which he stared,— 
Whilst she ogled the Doctor, alas ! 
Out tumbled a peeper of glass ; 
What a sparkler ! quoth Doctor Brown. 

One hand fixed on with a screw, 
Her legs w*ant a pair, though two : 
But the Doctor, who courted her purse, 
He took her for better or worse ; 
And their child was born, or they lie, 
With a wig, wooden hand, and glass eye. 



CANADIAN BOAT SON*. 



+-++*r+»*i 



BEAUTY IN TEARS. 

(Leigh Hunt.) 
Oh ! weep not, sweet maid, nor let sorrow oppress 
thee, 
Thy innocent bosom should banish all fears; 
Kind heaven will orotect thee, fair virtue caress 
thee, 
And angels will pity such beauty in tears. 

But some cruel tyrants compassion ne'er cherish, 
In all their dark actions ambition appears ; 

They suffer the wretched to languish and perish, 
And look, without pity, on beauty in tears! 

How blest is the heart which with charity floweth, 
And trantjuil the bosom which virtue Tcveres; 

How sweet is the balm that kind pity bestoweth 
To soften the sorrows of beauty in tears. 

But some cruel tyrants compassion ne'er cherish, 
In all their dark actions ambition appears ; 

They suffer the wretched to languish and perish, 
And look, without pity, on beauty in tears ! 



(T. Moore.) 

FAINTLY as tolls the evening chime 
Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time \ 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 
Well sing at St. Ann's our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs last, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 

Why shoHld we yet oar sail unfurl? 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl j 
But'when the wind blow* off the shore, 
Oh ! sweetly well rest our weary hour. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's pastt 

. Utawa's tide * this trembling moon • 
. Shall see us flow o'er thy surges- soon ; 

Saint of this green isle ! hear our prayer* ! 

Grant us cool heavens and favouring airs. 

Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 

The rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 



MAY WE NE'ER WANT A FRIEND, NOR 
A BOTTLE TO GIVE HIM. 

(T.Dibdin.) 

Since the first dawn of reason that beam'd on my 
mmd, 
And taught me how favour'd by fortune my lot, 
To share that good fortune I still was inclined, 

And inVoart to who wanted what I wanted not. 
'Tis a maxim*, entitled to every one's praise, 
When a man feels distress, like a man to relieve 
him; * 

And my motto, though, simple, means more mat ' 
it says, 
May we ne'er want a friend, nor a bottle to give 
him. 

The heart, by deceit or ingratitude refft,; 

Or by poverty bow'd, though of evils'the least, 
The smile of a friend may invite to content,' 

And we all know content is an. excellent feast. 

Tis a maxim, entitled, &c. 

POOR LITTLE MO. 

(Daley.) 

My name is Mb Samuel, a poor little zhew ; 

From ' de Min'ries I come mit dis here ding in 

i view — 

To get all vat I can, and my customers try, 

tf I runs half a mile, never mind, so dey buy. 

SPOKEN.] Dare dey are, all a ha'penny a-piece 
—veil, take tree a penny — take four^five. — Give 
me six. — Do ye dink I shtole urn 1 ?— Veil, take urn 
mit you. 

Dey say no, off dey go, 
Shtill I runs, mit my buns, 
Mit my shweetmeats and heart-cakes. 
Trough de mud till my feet aches, 
Den all de vay back I am forch'd for to go, 
And dey von't ahpend a fardin mit poor little Mo, 

Poor little Mo — poor little Mo, 
And dey von't shpend a fardin mit poor little Mo 

Dey callzh me a deep and a knowing von too ; 
All de harm dey can say is to call me a zhew ; 
Dey'r right, and vat den? I am sorry, I says, 
Dat I can't call you Christian, so go as your vays 

Spoken.] But stop— vill you buy a good raizor ? 
- -sell you von sheap. — I suppose you stole it, he 
says. — Shtole it! dat cuts me to de heart, and I 
s&ys, you're a fine blade, but if you don't miua vat 
you says, you shall be roughly handled. 

Den dey looks in my box, 
And I cry, will you buy ? 
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Mit my slipper* and my sticks, 
Play me slippery tricks, 
Day tink I've all profid, bat little dey know 
How ill-ns'd and abus'd all the day is poor little 
Mo, 
Poor little Mo — poor little Mo, 
How ill-us'd and abus'd all the day is poor little 
Mo. 

Tro' de shitty I trampsh it, mit goods of all kind, 
In my shop, round my neck, you'll each article 

find. 
At de Bank;, and de Shange, at St. Paulzh, too, I 

stand, 
But I meets my best friends, ven I come to de 

Strand. 

Spoken.] Dare is all my best customers, vat 
always pays me ready money, and vat never abuses 
me, and I forget all my troubles ven I gets your 
smiles : and says, blesh ma heart ! vat a bargin I 
got — vhy, I got urn for a mere song ! 

Veil, your smiles pay my toils, 
Mk vat glee do I see 
All my customers' faces. 
If in acre good graces, 
Mit my heart filled with gratitude, homeward I go, 
And there's none half so happy as poor little Mo. 

Poor little Mo— poor little Mo, 
And there's none half so happy as poor little Mo. 



NO SPORT UPON EARTH WITH THE 
CHASE CAN COMPARE. 

(Translated from Weber by Barham Livius.) 

WHAT joys are the life of a hunter surrounding, 
For whom foams so richly the cup of delight ! 
With rifle and horn through the wide forest bound- 
ing, 
Or .stretched in its shade,, by the streamlet so 
bright.. 
How glorious to-, see the fleet stag vainly flying, 
* The hound in the green, wood,, thenawk m. the 

air, 
The pastime of princes, all others outvying, 
. No sport upon earth with the chase can compare. 

Ybho! tra, la, la! «c. 

Not even with day is the hunter's sport ended— 

The midnight to him is as dear as the noon, 
For when the bright sun in the west is descended . 

To light him uprises his lady, the moon ; 
By her yellow beam led, through the deepest glens 
hieing, . 

The wolf and the wild boar he tracks to the lair, 
The pastime of princes, all others outvying, 

No sport upon earth with the chase can compare. 

Yoho! tra, la, la! &c. 



THE FREEMASON'S DAUGHTER. 

A mason's daughter, h&r and young, 
The pride of all the virgin throng, 

Thus to hor lover said : 
Though, Damon, I your flame approve,. 
Your actions praise, your person love, 

Yet still I'll live a maid. 

None shall' untie my virgin tone 
But one to whom the secret's known 

Of famed free masonry, 
In which the great and good combine 
To raise, with generous design,, 

Man to felicity. 

The lodge excludes the fop and fool, 
The plodding knave and party tool : 

That liberty would sell 
The noble faithful, and the brave, 



No gold or charms can e'er receive 
In slavery to dwell. 

This said, he bowed, and went away ; 
Applied, was made without delay, 

Returned to her again. 
The fair one granted his request, 
Connubial joys their days have blest, 

And may they e'er remain. 



LOVELY, MODEST, MARY. 
Air—" Sally in our Alley."— (Plumtre.) 

Of all the girls that I have seen 

There's none I would compare ye 
To her who is my heart's best queen, 

Her name is lovely Mary. 
Whilst other girls were dressed so smart, 

So flaunting and so airy, 
The maid who won my simple heart 

Was lovely, modest, Mary. 

She never went to feasts or fairs, 

Her time and money wasting 
In learning foolish fleeting airs, 

Neglecting joys more lasting. 
Oh, no ! the course my charmer took 

To this was quite contrary, 
And simple truth was in the look 

Of lovely, modest, Mary. 

At household work so apt and clean, 

None ever kept things tighter. 
In sightly rows the pewter seen, 

No silver e'er was brighter. 
But, of all other things, her pride 

yhe neatest was her dairy, 
No cheese or butter ever vied 

With that of lovely Mary. 

Oh, thus through life still may we keep. 

In love's soft bands agreeing, 
And as we sow so may we reap, 

Our children's children seeing. 
In death each other may sustain, 

When gone, our children bear me, 
Bewept, unto one peaceful grave, 

Along with lovely Mary. 



JACK'S THE LAD. 

Our ship's a-port, so here I be, 
With a heart as light as cork, d'ye see, 
'Pon larboard quarter Poll is jigging, 
Dress'd in all her Sunday rigging ; 

Wench and fiddle always make a sailor glad. 
Old Nipperkin, the landlord, keeps the grog afloat. 
And kindly is the liquor handed down each throat 
For if ever sailor took delight in. 
Swigging, kissing, dancing, fighting; 

D me ! Ill be bold to say, that Jack's the lad. 

With my tol de rol, de rol, &c. 

Cheerly, my hearts ! ye know Jack Spry j 
So full of romps and rigs that I — 
D'ye hear the merry fiddle going t 
Blood ! it sets me off a toeing — 
That's he, Catgut, College hornpipe ; brisk old 

dad; 
Now for a reel — Sir David Hunter Blair — that's 

Scotch ; 
Or Langolee ; or any things but French or Dutch, 
For if ever fellow took delight in, &c. 

My locker's rich ! the devil a mite ; 
Why here's a pretty rig, — Yes, I'm right ; 
And old friend like a blubbering ninny, 
Look'd distress'd like, got my guinea, 
Can't help sniveling somehow, when I see folk 
sad^ 
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But howsomcver, should I've luck to fall once 

more 
Longside a pirate, homeward bound, he'll pay the 

score. 

For if ever fellow took delight in, &c. 

Huzza ! a gun — the signal's made, 
All hands on board, the anchor's weigh'd. 
Lord ! how the girls by scores are flying 
Fore and aft, all sobbing, crying ; 

Thoughts of parting makes 'em all run roaring 
mad ; 
But honour bids her gallant sons to glory go, 
So off again we scud, to lick the saucy roe. 

For if ever fellow took delight in, &c. 



EPSOM RACES ! 
(Pocock.) 

With spirits gay I mount the box, the tits up to 

their traces, 
My elbows squared, my wrist turned down, dash 

off to Epsom races ; 
With Buxton hit, bridoon so trim, three chesnuts 

and a grey, 
Well coupled up my leaders, then, ya hip ! we 

bowl away. 
Some push along with four-in-hand, while others 

drive at random, 
In whiskey, buggy, gig, or dog-cart, curricle, or 

tandem. 

Spoken.] Ya, ya-hip, go along wi' ve. I say, 
Bill, if I hadn't turned the leader neatly over the 
old woman, we should have dashed neck and crop 
into the china-shop. Why didn't you keep on that 
side of the road ? Where are you coming, Johnny 
Raw T You be d d ! who made you a coach- 
man ? why didn't yon let your tarvant take hold of 
the reins f Where are you going to now ? Ya- 
hip ! had all the Brighton Jlashmen in a long trot, 

d e, that's prime ! 

Push along with four-in-hand, &c. 

Prime of life to go it, where's a place like Lon- 
don ? 

Four-in-hand to-day, the next you may be un- 
done; 

Where belles as well as beaux, to get the whip- 
hand strive ; 

And Mrs. Snip, the tailor's wife, can teach her 
spouse to drive ; 

So Jacky Snip, his wife, and all, to Bobbin's 
back are strapt on. 

In von-horse chay, to spend the day with neighbour 
-Stitch, at Clapton. 

SPOKEN.] Master Snip, I desire you'll not be 
umlgar to-day. Yell, I won't, if I can help it. 
Here, ostler, bring my horse a glass of gin and 
beer. Landlord, bring me a thimble -full of brandy. 
Who are you? Who learned you to drive ? What 
do you mean by that? I'm Richard Cypher, Esq. at- 
torney and solicitor, belonging to the honourable 
Neck or Nothing ; have gone through all the grada- 
tions of buggy, gig, and dog-cart, tandem, curri- 
cle, unicorn, and four-in-hand ; neglected nothing ; 
dashed at every tiling ; pegged at ajarvey; tooled*. 
mail coach ; and now have attained the credit of 
being bqng-vp. So 

Push along, with four-in-hami, &c. 

Thus it is with all who in London are thriving, 
Both high life and low -ife at something are 

driving; 
A peer and a 'prentice now dress so much the 

same, 
Your cannot tell the difference, excepting by the 

name. 



On Eptom Downs, says Billy, ' Zounds ! that can- 
not be Lord Jacky, 

'Egad ! but now I see it is, — I took him for his 
lacquey. 

Spoken.] Ya, ya-hip! ya-hip! prime work! 
kept the Bristol mail at long trot. Why, these 
men hav'n't paid the toll. Didn't I show you the 
ticket? What's the number? Two hundred and 
eighty-one. Pay the man, or 111 knock your chops 
about. You've got no money. That's a ' queer 
half-crown : thars not what I gave you. Yes, it is. 
None of your smashing tricks here. Yat, sare, do 
you me refuse to let through the gate pike ? I vill 
get off de outside of my horse, and l vill knock 
you top over bottom. You'll dio what ? By gar ! I 




Some dash along with four in hand, ecc. 



THE SUMMER'S SUN WAS GLOWING. 

Adapted to the Air of " Sul margine rf'tm no." 

(M. J. Sullivan.) 

The summer's sun was glowing, 

I wandered through the shade. 
Near where a rivlet flowing, 

In murmuring ripples played ; 
Upon a bank reposing, 

A nymph, as fair as May, 
Slumber her eyelids closing, 

Half hid in flowrets lay. 

Her beauteous cheek discloses 

The lily of the spring, 
The vermeil tint of roses, , 

And down' of cygnet's wing; 
Her envious lid, while sleeping. 

Concealed her azure eye ; 
Her silken lashes sweeping, 

Her cheek of varied dye. 

The damsel, gently waking, 
Half-op'd her eye of blue., 

'Twas like the morning breaking 

, Through clouds of azure hue; 

Her dimpling mouth, soft smiling. 
My heart a wild thrill gave. 

One glance of peace beguiling 
Made me the maiden s slave 



THE GLASSES 8PARKL* 

The glasses sparkle on the boara, 

The wine is ruby bright, 
The reign of pleasure is restor'd, 

Of ease and fond delight. 
The day is gone, the nignt's our own; 

Then let us feast the soul ; 
If any pain or care remain, , 

Why, drown it in the bowl. 

This world, they say, 's a world of woe, 

But that I do deny ; 
Can sorrow from the goblet flow. 

Or pain from beauty's eye ? 
The wise are fools with all their rules, 

When they would joys control ; 
If life's a pain, I say again. 

Let's drown it in the bowl. 

That time flies fast the poet sings ; 

Then surely it is wise 
In rosy Vine to dip his wings, 

And seize him as he flies. 
This night is ours, then strew with flower* 

The moments as they roll : 
If any pain or care remain. 

Why drown it in the bowl. 



na 
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CALEB QUOTEM 

(G. Colman.) 

I'M parish clerk and sexton' here, 

My name is Caleb Quotcm, 
I'm painter, glacier, auctioneer, 
In short, I am factotum. 
, I make a watch, I mend the pomps, 
(For plumbers work my knack is,) 
(.physio sell, I cure the mumps, 
< I -tomb-stones cut, I cut the rumps 
• Of little school-boy Jackies. 
"Geography is my delight, 

BaJJads, epitaphs I, write, 
Almanacks I can indite, 

Graves I dig, compact, and tight : 
At night, by the fire, like a jolly old cock, 

When my day's work's done and all over, 
I tipple, I smoke, and I wind up the cloqik, 
•With my sweet Mrs. ..Quotem in clover. 
With my amen, gay men, 
Rum Quotem., 
Factotum ; 
Putty and lead ; 
Bumps, rumps, 
Mortar he thumps ; 
Joggamy, floggamy, 
. SigiL-posb daubery, 
Split-crow, or strawberry, 
Chymery, rhymery, 
Liquorish, stickerish, 
Chizale tomb, 
Ifrizfcle comb, 
Going a. going, 
Squills, 
Pflls, 

Song inditing 
Epitaph writing, 
Steeple sound, 
Corpse to the ground, 
Windsor soap, 
Physic the Pope ; 
Home hop, 
Shut up. shop, 
Punch-bowl crockery, 
Wind up clockery. 
Many small articles make up a sum \ 
I dabble in all,— I'm merry and rum ; 
And 'tis heigho ! for Caleb Quotem O ! 



THE WANDERING BOY. 

(H. Kirke White.) 

When the winter wind whistles along the wild 

moor, 
And the cottager shuts on the beggar his door ; 
When the chilling tear stands* in ray comfortless 

eye, 
Oh! bow hard is thefate of the wandering boy. 

The winter is cold, and I have no rest, 

And my heart it is cold as it beats in my breast ; 

No father, no mother, have I, 

For- 1 am a parentless wandering boy. 

Yet I had a home, and I once' had a sire, 
A mother, who granted each infant desire ; 
Our cottage it stood in a wood-embowered, vale, 
Where the ring-dove would warble its sorrowful 
tale. 

But my father and mother were summoned away, 
And they left me to hard-hearted strangers a prey, 
I fled from their rigour, with many a sigh, 
And now I'm a poor little wandering boy. 

The wind it is keen, and the snow loads the gale, 
And no tfrie will list to my innocent tale ; 
I'll go to the grave where my parents both lie, 
And death shall befriend the poor wandering boy • 



OH, SOON RETURN 

(T. Moore.)' 

THE white sail caught the evening ray, 
The wave beneath us seemed to burn/ 

•When all my weeping love could say, 
Was " Oh, soon return !" 

Through many a clime our ship was driven, 
O'er many a billow rudely thrown, 

Now chilled beneath a northern heaven, 
' Now sunn'd by a summer's spne j 

Yet still, where er our course we lay, 
When evening bid the west wave bum, 

I thought I heard her faintly say, 
" Oh, soon return '." - - 

If ever yet my bosom found 

Its thoughts one moment turned from thee, 
Twas when the combat raged around, 

And brave men looked to me ; 
.But though 'mid battle's wild alarm, 

Young Love himself could not appear. 
He gave to glory's brow the charm, 

Which made e'en danger dear. 

And then, when victory's calm came o'er 
The hearts where rage had ceased to burn, 

I heard that farewell voice once more, 
" Oh, soon return!" 



THE HUMOURS OF BAOTLBMY PAIR. 

COME, bustle, neighbour Sprig, 
Clap on your hat and wig, 
In our Sunday clothes so gaily 
Let us strut up the Old Bailey ; 
Oh, the devil take the rain, 
We may never go again. 

See, the shows have begun, O rare ! 
Remember Mr. Snip- 
To take care of Mrs. Snip ; — 
There's the little boy from Flanders, 
And that 'ere's Master Saunders, 

Stand aside, and we'll have a stare O ! 

How full's the fair — Lord Mayor, 
All is flurry — hurry skurry, - 
Girls squalling — showmen bawling, 
Oats throwing — trumpets blowing, 
Rattles springing — monkeys (panning, 
Rope dancing — horses prancing, 
Sausage frying— children crying, 
]>ogs of . knowledge— rcome from college, 
Slack wire— eating fire, 
Learned pigs — rum rigs, 
Mutton pies — of pigmy size, 
Funny clowns — ups-and-downs, 
Round about — all out, 
What a throng— -push along, 
Polito's show — all the go, 
Just in time— -that* s prime t 
To enjoy all the fun of die fair O ! 

Spoken.] Valkup, valkup, ladies and, gentle- 
men, here is the wonderful beastes and beastesses, 
iust arrived from Bengal in the Vest Indies — only 
look, marm, at this here beautiful hanimal, no less 
than two hundred spots on his body, but no two 
alike, every vone different j — -it's out o' the power 
of any Ummer to describe him. — Well, positively, 
I never saw such a beautiful creature in all my 
born days — did you, sir? — A d — n'd fine looking 
animal, 'pon my soul, mem. — Master "Showman, 
how long do you suppose that creature is ? — Mea- 
sures fifteen feet from the snout to the tail, 
and only twelve feet from the tail to the snout ; 
lives, d — me lives, to the hadvaneed age of vour 
hundred ears, grows an inch and a half every 
hanual ear, and never comes to his proper growth. 
— Stir him up there with he long pole, keeper— 
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only hear how he r«ars ! Here, here, the only booth 
in. the fair, for the greatest curiosity in all the 
known world — the vonderful and surprizing Hot- 
tentot "Wenus is here, who measures three • yards* 
and three quarters round — 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 

When the fair is at the full, 
In gallops a mad bull, . 
Pdts the rabble to the rout, 
Lets all the lions out : 
Down falls Mrs. Snip, 
With a monkey on her hip ; 
We shall all be swallowed up, I declare O ! 

. Roaring boys — gilded toys, 
Lollipops — shilling hops, 
Tumble in — -just begin, 
Cups and balls — wooden walls, 
jGin and bitters— apple fritters, 
Pudding nice — penny a slice, 
Shins of beef — stop thief, 
A bang-up swing — just the thing, 
A dead dog — among the mob, 
Lost hats — squalling brats, 
Lost shoes — kangaroos, 
O Polly— where's Molly? 
Bow wow — what a row '. 

Is kicked up in Bartlemy Fair ! 

Spoken.] Here, here, show 'em up here, show 
'em up here — Now's your time, ladies and gentle- 
men, — only two-pence, only two- pence, to see that 
surprizing conjuror, the emperor of all the conju- 
rors ! — who will forfeit the enormous sum of one 
hundred pounds to any one who shall perform the 
like wonders.— Yes, yes, ladies and gentlemen, I 
am no common slight of hand man ; the common 
slight of hand men, they turn the things up their 
sleeves, and make you believe their fingers deceive 
your, eyes. — Now, sir, you shall draw one card, 
two cards, three cards, four cards, half a dozen 
cards ; you look at the card on this here side, you 
look on the card on that side, and I say, blow — by 
the high and abominable, a ho be "bo pe I ' Jacko, 
cracko felto — swift, fly, begone quick presto passa 
largo mento he cocolorum, the card is flown ! where 
is it gone to ? Aye,' that's the question. — Be so 
kind, sir, as to stop that young woman from getting 
out of the crowd ; I suppose she little thinks that 
I knows the card's concealed under her garter; 
come, come, don't be ashamed, young woman ; 
bring it forward, bring it forward, and let me hold 
it up, that all the company may have a squint at 
it ; there, there, hollo boys, hollo boys, huzza. 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 

Now the beast with hungry tooth 
In anger .'tacks the booth ; 
.Away affrighted run 
Birds and eagles of the sun-; 
Down tumbles trot-legg'd Rolla, 
Who tips 'em the view hollo. 

Poor -Cora's in the mud, O rare O ! 

Spoken.] Here, here, valk up, ladies and gen- 
tlemen ; here is the vonderful kangaroo, just arri- 
ved from Bottomhouse-Bay. — Here is the vonder- 
ful large baboon, that danced a paddydow, and 
played ,at leap-frog with the. celebrated Muster 
Barrirtgton — Here is the vonderful leporous spotted 
torn cajt, of the male spechics, vich can see as veil 
in the dark, as without ever a light — Here is the 
vonderful little marmozet monkey, just arrived 
from the island of Lilliput — Hold him up to the 
company, master keeper — O dear me, what a little 
beauty, to be sure ; do let me stroke the dear little 
innocent creature. La, la, how prodigious tame 
he is! — Yes, marm, he is always very tame to the 
lacjies.— Tee up ! governor, what's the name of that 
large fiStl' there stuck-up in the corner? — Vat that 



'ere one ? that's the vonderful sun eagle, the 
hotterer„the sun is, the higherer he fiies — There's 
the vonderful cow, that can't live alive on the 
land, and <Mes in the vater. — Billy, Billy, my boy, 
run and stuff a blanket in that *ere hole, or all the 
little ones vill peep for. nothing. — Here, here, 
now's your time, ladies and' gentlemen, just agoing 
to begin,, just a going to begin — Valk up here, valk 
up here — I suppose you think that 'ere man's alive. 
Why, Lord bless your soul, he's no more alive 
than' you or I are— stand- off the steps there, boys, 
and make room for that gentleman in the smock 
frock and carbuncled nose to come down — How do 
you like it, sir?— Oh, it's all d— n'd stuff.— There, 
only hear what a good character the gentleman 
gives it; he says, it is all d— n'd passable enough. 
— Valk up here, valk up here, now's your time to 
see that vonderful vooden Roscius, Mr. Punch, for 
the small charge of one penny — show your tricks to 
the company, Mr. Punch — (Mimicking.) 

Hey down, ho down, &c « 



THE COBBLER OF CASTLEBURY. 

(Dibdin.) 

Twas in a village, near Castlebury, 

A cobbler and his wife did dwell, 
And for a time no two so merry, 

Their happiness no tongue could tell. 

But to this couple, the neighbours tell us, 
Something did happen that caus'd much strife. 

For, going to a neighbouring alehouse, 
The man got drunk and beat his -wife. 

But, though he treated her so vilely, 
.What did this wife, good creature, do ? 

Kept snug, and found a method, slyly, - - 
To wring his heart quite through and through. 

For Dick, the tapster, and his master, 

By the report, that then was rife, 
Were both in hopes, by this disaster, 

To gain the cobbler's pretty wife. 

While things went on to rack and ruin, 

And all their furniture was sold, 
She seem'd to approve what each was doing. 

And got from each a purse of gold. 

So, when the cobbler's cares were over, 

He swore to lead an altered life, 
To mind his work, ne'er be a rover, 

And love no other than his wife. 



NATHAN SOLOMONS AND CRUEL BECKY 

MARKS. 

Air—" Batch of CWtea."— (Miss Bryant.) 

My name is Nathan Solomons, clothes-merchant 

and old rag man, 
I love sweet little Becky Marks, her father is a 

bag-man ; 
Though, pless my heart, she slighted me, and got 

worse and worser daily, 
Till, so help me, dears, she wished me hong a-top 

of the Old Bailey, 

Did Becky Marks, 

Cruel little, pretty little Becky Marks. 

Now big Ben Cohen 'twas she loved, and I was 

forced to lose her, 
For why — oh dear, he'd soon beat me— for Ben 

was a Mendoza ; 
Besides, he's nearly six feet high, and I am rather 

little, 
So, if we fought, it would be like a steeple and a 

skittle, 

For Becky Marks, &c. 
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Now, on my knees 1 went, and swore she was a 

charmer, 
That never little Israelite could feel a passion 

warmer ; 
When Ben came in, and swore that he would soon 

spoil all my fooling ; 
Then he ducked me at famed Aldgate pump, to 
- give my love a cooling, 

For Becky Marks, &c. 

Now nothing 'twas that I could do, for I'm not 

fond of thumping, 
Nor either do I like to get from fighting men a 

pumping ; 
80 to some other fair I'll go, who will not from me 

fly, sirs, 
So, therefore, now I wish both you and Becky 

Marks good bye, sirs, 

To Becky Marks, &c. 



THB ECHOING HORN CALLS THE SPORTS- 
MAN ABROAD. 

THE echoing horn calls the sportsman abroad, 

To horse, my brave boys, and away, 
The morning is up, and the cry of the hounds 

Upbraids our too tedious delay. 
What pleasure we find in pursuing the fox, 

O'er hill and o'er valley he flies ; 
Then follow, well soon overtake him, huzza ! 

The traitor is seized on, and dies. 

Triumphant, returning at night with the spoil, 

Like Bacchanals, shouting and gay ; 
How sweet with a bottle and lass to refresh, 

And lose the fatigues of the day. 
With sport, love, and wine, fickle Fortune defy, 

Dull Wisdom all happiness sours ; 
Sintfe life is no more than a passage at best, 

Let's strew the way over with flowers. 



Pevo.- 



Pero,- 

Cbwn.- 

Pero.- 
Qlovm.- 

Pero.- 
Clown.- 



Pero.- 
Ciown.- 



THE GHOST OF GRIM. 

A CARICATURE DUET. 

* 

-Who are you ? 

The Ghost of Grim, 
Who tumbl'd in the voter, 
Forc'd to sink, as I cou'dn't swim, 
. And I'm dead as bricks and mortar. 
-Then how came you here to strut and 

- stare? 
-I am not here, you fool* btft there. 

[Pointing to the water, 
-Both here and there, how can that be ? 
-This is my ghost, it isn't me I 

Foddle diddle — fee! faw! fum! 

-Mr. Ghost, 111 lay you flat, 

[Showing hi* fist. 
-I think you tell a crammer, 
For two can play at that, 
And look at this sledge hammer. 

[Showing his fist in return. 
-I've found you out, no ghost are you. ' 
-D'ye think so ? why, I think so too. 

[Discovers himself. 
So, to close our duet with eclat, 
Suppose we come the great Grand Pas ? 
Foddle diddle — fee! faw! fum! 



NOW HOPE, NOW FEAR, MY BOSOM 
RENDING. 

A DUET. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

Now hope, now fear, my bosom rending, 
Alternate bid each other cease ; 

Soon shall death — my terrors ending* 
Calm each transient thought to peace. 



Hark ! a murmuring sound repeating. 

Every stifled sigh I hear ! 
What can set this bosom beating, 

Alas ! 'tis mingled hope and fear ! 
Now they cease, this way retiring, 

And all is awful silence round: 

Ah ! sure these notes, dear maid, were thine, 
The echoing sounds alone were mine ; 

Tis her voice that meets my ear; 

Say, where art thou — whose voice I 

Oh, quickly speak, no longer roam, 

To give thee liberty I come. 

Soft, love, 'tis I : relief is near ; 

Where art thou now ? — I am here. 

This way advance, and you are free. 

This way, to life and liberty ! 



heai> 



NO JOY WITHOUT MY LOVB. 
(C. Dibdin.) 

FLY swift, ye Zephyrs, 
Who waft the signs of love* 

Oh, say how I languish, 
What pain for her I prove. 

Fly swift, ye Zephyrs, 
As fleet as fancy move, 

Oh, tell all my anguish, 
No joy without my love. 

Oh, tell her o'er my mind 
She bears the softest sway, 

Oh, tell her all my ardour, 
My fondness all display. 

And if an ear she deign, 

And if a smile reply, 
Oh, haste to ease my pain. 

And soothe my anxious sigh. 



THE POST-OFFICE. 

IN a post-office bred, what a life sure I led, 
As I handled the thoughts of my betters : 
Oh ! it was such a scene, that our great public 2na 
Might be called a republic of letters : 

To Northumberland and Cumberland, 
And Westmoreland and Sunderland, 
To Hertford, and Dartford, 
And Deptford and Bedford, 
North, east, south, and west, 
To all corners addressed, 
Such a wonderful concentration, 
I might say, without brag, 
I could shake in a bag 
Half the wisdom and wit of the nation. 

Spoken.] Now, my. good folks, keep away from 
the window, or it will be impossible to deliver the 
letters. Come, who's first? Pray, sir, have you 
got ever a letter for me ? Who the devil are you? 
I'm Mr. Timmy Twist, the tailor. I don't know ; 
if you wait a bit I'll see. Now, my dear Timothy, 
you know my naturally-delicate nerves cannot stand 
this. Well, my lamb, I told you how it would be, 
ou should not have come. Oh, oh, I shall faint! 



I 



'mall 



say 



all over of a Jherrifioation [faints']. 
Mr. Tim, don't be after ticking the 



Come, I 
lady there, 



up in the corner. Oh, sir, it's my mamma, Oh ! 
she's got such a dreadful pain in "her head, Och ! 
by the powers of Moll Kelly, I wish she had a pane 
in her back, then there 'd be a job for the glaziers, 
and I might get a little day-light, for I'm almost 
stifled. Oh, you brute! Here, here, here, Mr. 
Snip, here's your letter, all over wax, and sealed 
with a thimble. Here, John, here's your master's 
letter. How much be I to pay, sur ? Nothing, yon 
blockhead! don't you see it's franked? Frank I my 
neame beant Frank, sur, my neame's Jerry. Oh, 
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right, right, dang it! I sec there's J/.P, I suppose 
that means, mtutn't pay. Now, my good woman, 
what's for you ? Oh, if you please, sir; have you 



got a letter for me, my name s Kitty Simmerfat : 
I keep the two-pair back garret, at the .Uncorked 
Bottle, Liquorpond-street, Gray's Inn Lane. No, 
I have none of that name to day. Do you think 
as how there'll be any to-morrow ? Why, that I 
can't positively say, for you see, every minute, 
they are — 

Pouring in like hail, till they're off with the mail, 
With a rattle on, dash, dash away ! 

Some folks write for fun, and some write to dun, 

Some blaming, and others commending ; 
6ome letters are in love, and others to move 
Soft friends their odd cash to be lending. 
Relations dying, selling, buying, 
Loving, thriving, ships arriving, 
Courting, fighting, wronging, writing, 
Suits at law, cash to draw, 
Dull and gay, cross and kind. 
Such a medley youll find, 
As each scrawl appears on inspection, 
That, in writing a theme, 
Our office might seem 
Noah's ark, by its motley collection. 

Spoken.] Why, how the devil's this ? \hohmg 
at a letter] To my Son, in Town ! was there ever such 
a foolish direction ? who's to find out this son in 
town, I wonder? Please sur, oxen your pardon, 
bean't you gotten never a letter from my ould 
varthur out of the country ? Oh, you're the son in 
town, are you, my lad? (and* devilish rum look- 
ing gill you are, and make the best of you.) Well, 
I've been in this situation many years, but I de- 
clare I never saw so many queer names before ! 
Here's Tailor Tit, Doctor Horsehoof, Mr. Part- 
ridge, Mr. Squabble-all, Mr. Shuffiekick, Parson 
Paunch, and — here's a break-my-jaw word for a 
name! Monsieur Greniochtoper, and Abraham 
Solomons. Ah, dat ish for me myself, how mosh ? 
How much, sir ? sixpence. Sixpence ! ah, dat is 
a great deal too mosh ; as true as I'm one living 
Jew, I might travel from Long Acre to the Sfutty, 
and I vould not get me one bargain that would 
fetch me so mosh ; I will give tree-pence. Come, 
come, give us none of your jaw, down with your 
blunt. O la, papa, I is so frightened. What are 
you frightened at? Oh, how it stares! Stares, 
what stares. Oh, what large eyes it's got. What 
the devil do you mean ? Oh, that nasty looking 
man, with the great cod-fish, daddy ; oh, tell him 
to take it away, or I shall drop down as dead as a 
nit. Hold your tongue, do, you foolish child, it's 
dead ; it can't hurt you, my pretty duck. I say, 
I say, Mr. Teddy O r Kelly, .your letter cornea to 
nine-pence more. What's that for, you tie/? Oh, 
it's a double letter. Don't be after bothering us 
now, is it a double letter you tell me now ; faith, 
a double letter means two, and what I have in my 
fist is but one. O, bodder to my uncle's big cat, I 
suppose you mane to say there's one in the belly of 
it. Why, what's this I see ; och, the devil go 
with me but it's the half of a bank note ; och, what 
a happy Paddy I. am now ; och, but where's the 
.other half! By the powers, I'll have your post- 
office taken up for stealing it. Well, well, sir, I 
can't stand prating with you all day, for, every, 
moment, you see they're — 

Pouring in like hail, &c* 



HOW HAPPY'S THE SOLDIER. 

(O'Keefc.) 

How happy *s the soldier that lives on his pay, 
And spends half-a-crown out of sixpence a-day ; 



He fears neither justices, warrants, or bums, 
But rattles away will the roll of his drums, 

With his .row de dow, &c. 

He cares not a marvedi how the world goes, 

His king finds him quarters, and money, and 

clothes i 
He laughs at all sorrow, whenever it comes, 
And rattles away with the roll of his drums, 

With his row de dow, &c. 

The drum is his pleasure, his joy, and delight, 
It leads him to pleasure as well as to fight ; 
There's never a girl, though ever so glum, 
But packs up her tatters and follows the drum. 

With a row de dow, &c. 



THE SAPLING OAK. 
(Sedgwick.) 

The sapling oak, lost in the dell, 

Where tangled breaks its beauties spoil, 

And every inlant shock repel, 
Droops, hopeless, o'er the exhausted soil. 

At length the woodman clears around, 
Where'er the noxious thickets spread ; 

And high reviving o'er the ground, 
The forest monarch lifts its head. 



THE GARDEN GATE. 
(Upton.) 

The day was closed, the moon shone bright, 

The village clock struck eight, 
When Sylvia hastened with delight, 

To ope the garden-gate : 
But sure, as if to drive her mad, * 
The gate was there but not the lad, 
Which made poor Sylvia, grieving, cry, 
Was ever maid so used as I ? 

She paced the garden here and there, 

The village clock struck nine, 
When. Sylvia cried, in wild despair, 

He shan't, he shan't be mine ! 
Last night he vowed the garden-gate 
Should find him here, this eve, at eight ; 
But this I'll let the creature see 
He ne'er shall make a fool of me. 

She ceased, — a noise her ear alarms. 

The village clock struck ten ; 
When William caught her in his arms, 

And ne'er to part again : 
He showed the ring, to wed next day. 
He'd been to buy, a long, long away ; 
How, then, could Sylvia cruel prove, 
To one that did so truly love ! 



THE FLOWING BOWL. 

(Dibdin.) 

OF all heaven gave to comfort man, 

And cheer his drooping soul, 
Show me a blessing, ne who can, 

To top the flowing bowl. 
When amorous Strephon, dying swain. 

Whose heart his Daphne stole, 
Is jilted, to relieve his pain, 

He seeks the flowing bowl. 

When husbands hear, in hopeless grief. 

The knell begin to toll, 
They mourn awhile, then, for relief, 

They seek the flowing bowl : 
The tar, while swelling waves deform 

Old ocean, as they roll, 
In spite of danger and the storm, 

Puts round the flowing bowl. 



An 
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The miner, who his devious way, 

Works like the pur-blind mole ; 
Still comfort, for the loss of day, 

Finds' in the flowing bowl :. 
It gives to poets lyric wit ; 

To jesters to* be droll ; 
Anacreon's self had never writ, 

But for the flowing bowl. 

Moisten your clay, then, sons of earth, 

To Bacchus, in a shoal ; 
Come on, the volunteers of mirth, 
' And, by the flowing bowl, 
Become immortal, be adored, 

'Mongst gods your names' enrdll ; 
Olympus be the festive board, 

Nectar the flowing bowl. 



HOW OFT I'VE CHEERED YOU, WHEN Wl* 

ROVED. 

(Sir George Alley.) 

How oft I've cheered you when we roved, 

And, when upon the wild benighted, 
Beguiled you with the talc you loved, • 

Or sung the Song I knew delighted ; \ 

And does no tenderness like mine 

Thy breast from sad remembrance borrow ; 
The heart so often gladdened thine, 

Ah ! canst thou leave it now tri 1 sorrow ? 

When weary, on the rocky steep, 

We've listened to the dashing billow, 
I*ve lulled thee with a song to sleep, 

And on this bosom made thy pillow : 
And doed no tenderness thy breast, 

Like mine, from sad remembrance borrow, 
That bosom where you loved to rest, 

Ah ! canst thou leave it now in sorrow ! 



GIVE, OH! GIVE ME THE RUBY GRAPE. 

Let lovers sing of roses sweet, 

Exclaims the toper, gay, 
Such strains for maudlin fancies meet, 

Bear far from me away. 
My fancy manly strains would ape, 

A noblp.r theme proposes, 
Give, oh give me the ruby grape, 

And mingle it with roses. 

The glass enjqyM by reason's plan, 

The sinking heart bears up; 
Jeav'n. gave the grape for health, but man 

Put poison in the cup : 
And who would love's chaste power escape, 

Which half our bliss composes ? 
Give then, give me the ruby grape, 

But mingle it With roses. 



HARK AWAY ! %S THE MERRY TONED 

HORN. 

Hark away! 'tis the merry tdned horn 
Calls the hunters all up in the morn, 
To the hills and the woodlands we steer, 
To unharbour the outlying dee 1 r ; 
And all the day long this, this !s our song, 

Still hallooing and following so frolic and free ; 
Our joys know no bounds, while we're after the 
hounds, 

No mortals on earth are so jolly as we. 

Round the woods, when we beat, how we glow, 
While the hills they all echo, hollo ! 
With a bounce from his lair the stag flies, 
Then our shouts long resound tlirough the skies, 

And all the day long, &c. 



Whfen we'*weep o'er the valleys,* or climb 
Up the heath-blooming mountain sublime ; 
What a joy from our labours we feel, 
Which alone 'they who taste can reveal. 

And all the day long, &c. 

MASONIC ADMONITION. 

Air—" To all ye Ladies," Sfc. 

To all who masonry despise, 

This counsel I bestow,— 
i)on't ridicule, if you are wise, 

A secret you don't know : 
Yourselves you banter and not it, 
You show your spleen but not your 'wit. 
With a fal, la, la, la, la, la. 

If union and sincerity . 

Have a pretence to please, 
We brothers of true 'masonry, 

Lay justly claim to these ; . 
To state disputes Ve ne'er give birth, 
Our motto friendship is and mirth. 

With a fal, la, la, &c. 

Inspiring virtue by our rules, • 

And in ourselves secure, 
We yield compassion to those fools, 

Who think our^acts impure : 
.' From ignorance, we knowj proceeds 
Such mean opinion of our fleeds. 

With a fal, la, la, Sec. 

Then let us laugh, since we've impos'd 

On those who make a pother ; 
Who cry, the secret is disclosed, 

By some false-hearted brother ; 
The mighty secret gained they boast, 
From post boy, or irom flying post. 

With a fal, la, la, &c. 

OH! I CAN BEAR MY FATE NO LONGER. 

(Translated from Weber by W. M'Gregor Logan.) 

Oh ! I can hear, my fate no longer, 
E'en hope is banished from my soul ; 

What unknown guilt thus haunts my spirit, 
And o'er me works its dark control ! 

Through the forests, through the meadows, 
Joy' was wont with me to stray ; 

While my rifle never failing, 

Made each bird and beast my prey. 

When, at length, with booty loaded, 
'Ere home rose before my sight, 

Agnes, smiling, came to meet me, 
Cloth'd in beauty's heavenly light. 

.And am I now by heaven forsaken, 
... And left the power of chance to (now ?— 
Will hope's long slumber ever waken ? 
Or am I doomed to endless 'woe ? 

Now, methinks, beside her lattice, 

I pay lovely Agnes see ; . 
While "her ear seems fondly listening 

'Every coming sound to me. 

See, she fondly waves a welcome, 
. Fancy's eye her lover sees ; 
But her signal :gains no answer, . 
Save the sigh of whispering trees ! 

What dark'ning power is ruling o'er irie, 
My anxious bosom fear hath riven-; 

Despair hath spread her snares before me, 
Does fate rule blindly ? aid me heaven ! 

BURLINGTON ARCAD^. 

(MoncriefF.) 

Bazaars have long since Had th«r T 8ay; 
Are common grown, and low, 
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And now, fit powerful £a«hion'e sway; 

Arcades are all the go : 
Then let's to Piccadilly haste, 

And wander through the shade, 
And half an hour of pleasure taste 

In Burlington Arcade. 

Spoken.] Aye, who thinks of the shady side of 
Vail Mall now f the shady side of Piccadilly is the 
tiling, my boy. The Arcade is the place to get rid 
of your loose cash in. .Yes - r there's loose fish enough 
to get rid of any thing. Come, come, alderman, says 
young Poplin to his uncle, on r with your castor, and 
take half an hour's lounge with me before dinner. 
No, no, won't go out to-day, not the thing at all ; feel 
quite heavy. Heavy, do you? you can go there 
and get weighed. No, no, there's been light cha- 
racters enough weighed there without my making 
one of the number. What the devil do they sell 
in this Arcade of yours, my dear fellow? simpers 
out Lord Foppington. Why, all sorts of> fancy 
articles, to be sure. Well, then, Vm your man, 
for I want to buy a. pair of boxing-gloves confound- 
edly } so, come along. 

Aye, let's to Piccadilly haste, &c. 

Ti&iashion's lounge, 'tis beauty's bower, 

'Tis art's select depot, 
Tis fancy's mart, industry's dower, 

'Tis London's ravee show. 
The Opera cannot with it vie, 

JDespite its colonnade ; 
Then let's to Piccadilly hie, 

To Burlington Arcade. 

"Spoken.] Arcade! says my old maiden aunt, 
Tabitha, who's a bit of a. pedant in petticoats, what 
a pastoral name! it certainly must come from 
Arcqdiu. Doubtlessly they are going to renew the 
golden age there. Yes, yes, there's sovereigns 
enough, though some of them have been sweated 
lately. Hum! I am speaking of former days, when 
shepherdesses had nothing to do but fleece their 
flocks. Ah ! ah ! I understand now there's plenty 
of fleecing there. Certainly, and shepherdesses 
too, for that matter, all neat as imported from St. 
George's Fields. So let's off to the Arcane, for 

The opera cannot with it w *t, &c. 

JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. 

(Burns.) 

John Andekson, my Jo, John, 

When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 

Your bonnie brow was brent ; 
But now your brow is bald, John, 

Your locks are like the snow ; 
My blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson, my Jo. 

John Anderson, my Jo, John, 

*We clamb the hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, 

We've nad with ane anither. 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand well go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my Jo. 



SWEET KITTY CLOVER. 

(Kean.) 

Sweet Kitty Clover, she bothers me so, 

Oh, oh, oh, oh ! 
Her cheeks are Ted, and round, and' fat, 
Like pulpit cushion, and redder than that, 
Oh, sweet Kitty Clover, she bothers me so, &c. 

My Kitty iu figure is rather low, 

Oh, oh, &c. 



She's three feet high, and Chat I prize, 
As just a fit wife for a man of my size, 

Oh> sweet Kitty Clover, &c. 

Where Kitty- dwells I'm sure to go, 

Oh, oh/&c. 
One moonlight night, ah me, what bHss, 
Through the hole of the window I gave her 4 
kiss. 

Oh, sweet Kitty Clover, &c. 

If Kitty to kirk with me would go, 

Oh, oh, &c. 
I think I should never be wretched again 
If after -the parson she'd say — Amen. 

Oh, sweet Kitty Clover, &c. 



ADIEU! ADIEU! MY NATIVE SHORE ! 

(Byron.) 

ADIEU ! adieu ! <my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue ; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, ' 

•And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
'Yon sun, that sets upon the sea, 

We follow in -his -flight; 
Farewell, awhile, to him and thee, 

l My native land— good night ! 

With thee, my bark, 111 swiftly go 

Athwart the foaming brine ; 
Nor care what land thou bear'st me to— 

So not again to mine; 
Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves. 

And, when ye fail my sight, 
Welcome, ye deserts and ye caves, 

My native land — good night ! 



FORGET ME NOT, MY LOVELY MAID 

Can wealth or friends thy heart incline 

To scorn my humble lot ? 
And can thy promise to be mine 

Be e y er forgot ? 
If pity in thy bosom dwell, 
My fears— my gentle fears dispel. 

Forget me not ! . 
My life would waste in grief, sweet maid, 
As wounded flow'rots droop and fade. 

Forget me not! 
Forget me not, my lovely maid ! 

How oft to meet thee, in the grove, 

At eve I've left my cot, 
When every word and look was love — 

And every thought ! 
Thou bad' st me thy fond vows believe, 
And can'st thou now my vows deceive. 

Deceive me not ! 
But think upon thy vows, sweet maid, 
When in the grove, at eve, we strayed ; 

Deceive me not ! 
Deceive me not, my lovely maid ! 



++**■*+++ 



THE GYPSIES' GLEE. 

O ! who has seen the miller's ■wife ? 
I, I, I! and kindled up new- strife ; 
A shilling from her palm I too*. 
Ere on the cross lines I could look. 
Who, who the tanner's daughter seen? 
I, I, I ! in quest of her have been ; 
But, as' the tanner was within, 
Twas hard to 'scape him in whole skin. 

From every place condemned to roam, 
In every place we seek a home ; 
These branches form our summer roof, 
By thick*grown leaves made weather proof. 
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In sheltering nooks and hollow ways, 
Wo chcerly pass our winter days ; 
. Come, circle round the gipsies' fire, 
Oar songs, our stories never tire. 

Come, stain your cheeks with nut or berry, 
You'll find the gipsy's life is merry; 



GOOD NIGHT. 
(T. Blake.) 

Give me, my love, before we part, 
One tender kiss of dear delight j 

And all the friendship we have sworn, 
Confirm in this our last good night. 

«. Now on yon soft and swelling main, 
My little bark, so gay and light, 
Prepares to tear me from thy breast, 
My life, my love, adieu ! good night. 

And when on lone and distant shores 
I wander by the moon's pale light ; 

In memory of our former loves, 
I'll think on thee and this good night. 



A BUMPER OP SPARKLING WINE. 
(W. F. Collard.) 

O MY heart is delighted to see 

All the friends I love best round my fire ; 
For good fellowship's all things to me, 

And there's nothing on earth 1 desire 

But a bumper of sparkling wine. 

It is true, that our joys are but brief, 
But sad faces will not make them long ; 

And the right way to shorten our grief 
Is to lengthen our joys with a song 

And a bumper of sparkling wine. 

Il is thus our enjoyment extends, 
And the cares of the world we beguile, 

When we see the bright eyes of our friends 
To the toast of the fair beam a smile 

O'er a bumper of sparkling wine. 



■*++*+**+ 



LOVELY NAN. 



(Dibdin.) 

Sweet is the ship that, under sail, 
Spreads her white bosom to the gale, 

Sweet, oh ! sweet's the flowing can. 
Sweet to poise the lab'ring oar, 
That tugs us to our native shore, 

When the boatswain pipes the barge to man ; 
Sweet sailing with a fav ring breeze ; 
But, oh ! much sweeter than all these 

Is Jack's delight, his lovely Nan'. 

The needle faithful to the north, 
To show of constancy the worth, 

A curious lesson teaches man : 
The needle time may rust, a squall 
Capsize the binnacle and all, 

Let seamanship do all it can : — 
My love in worth shall higher rise, 
Nor time shall rust, nor squall capsize 

My faith and truth to lovely Nan. 

When in the bilboes I was penn'd, 
For serving of a worthless friend, 

And ev'ry creature from me ran : 
No ship performing quarantine 
Was ever so deserted seen ; 

None hail'dme — woman, child, nor man, — 
But though false friendship's sails were furl'd, 
Though cut adrift by all the world, x 

I'd all the world in lovely Nan. 



I love ray duty, love my friend, 
Love truth and merit to defend, 

To mourn their loss who hazard ran; 
I love to take an honest part, 
Love beauty and a spotless heart, 

By manners love to show the man, 
To sail through life by honour's breeze — 
Twas all along of loving these 

First made me doat on lovely Nan. 

OUR VICAR STILL PREACHES, THAT 
PETER AND POULE. 

(Sir W. Scott.) 

OUR vicar still preaches, that Peter and Poule 
Laid a swinging long curse on the bonny brown • 

bowl ; 
That there's wrath and despair in the jolly black 

jack, 
And the seven deadly sins in a naggin of sack : 
Yet, whoop, Barnaby, off with thy liquor, 
Brink, hip ! see it out, and a fig tor the vicar. 

Our vicar,, he calls it damnation to sip 
The ripe ruddy dew of a woman's dear lip : 
Swears that Beelzebub lurks in her 'kerchief so sly, 
And Apollyon shoots darts from her merry black 

eye: 
Yet, whoop for the sack, and kiss Gillian, the 

quaker, 
Till she blooms like a rose, and a fig for the vicar. 

Our vicar thus preaches, and why should he not? 
For the dues of his cure are his placket and pot ; 
And 'tis right of his office poor laymen to lurch, 
Who infringe the domains of our good mother 

church. 
Yet, whoop, bully boys, and off with with your 

liquor, 
Sweet Margery's the word ! and a fig for the vicar. 



REMEMBER, LOVE, REMEMBER. 

(Upton.) 

Twas ten o'clock, one moonlight night, 

I ever shall remember, 
And every star shone twinkling bright, 

In dreary dark December : 
When at the window, tap, tap, tap, 
I heard a certain well-known rap *, 
And with it, too, these words most clear, 
" Remember ten o'clock, my dear, ' 

" Remember, love, remember!" 

My mother dozed before the fire, 
My dad his pipe was smoking, 
Nor could I for the world retire ; 

O, was it not provoking ! 
At length, the old folks fast asleep* 
I ran, my promised word to keep ; . 
When, sure, his' absence to denote, 
He, on the window-shutter, wrote, 
" Remember, love, remember !*' 

And did I need a hint so sweet? 

O, no ! for, mark the warning, 
Which said, " at church we were to meet, 

By " ten o'clock, next morning ! 
And there we met, no more to part, 
To twine together, hand and heart ! 
And since that day, in wedlock join'd, 
The window-shutter brings to mind, 

" Remember, love, remember!" 



LOVE ENTERED BEAUTY'S HEART. 

A DUET. 

(J. Howard Payne.) 

Love, -one day, essayed to gain 
Entrance into beauty's bower ; 
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Many a toil and many a chain. 
Guarded round the precious flower. 

But love laid aside his bow. 
Veiled his wing and hid his dart ; 

Entered more than beauty's bower, 
Entered als«o beauty's heart. 

Hence was the sweet lesson learnt, 
Fond hearts never should despair ; 

Kept with truth and led by hope, 
What is there love may not dare* 

OLD MISTER DECEMBER HE LOST HIS 

WIFE. 

(Hudson.) 

Old Mister December he lost his wife, 
And the neighbours were wondering what he did 
to her, 
That she so speedy should leave this life, 

And him a disconsolate widower* 
But of his proceeding 'tis strange to say, 

Two months he scarcely had tarried, 
When he went a courting a sweet Miss May, 
And, stranger still, they were speedily married. 
Old men, beware ! 
If yon marry young wives they'll make you re- 
member. 

And bring yon to trouble and care, 
Like poor old Mister December. 

And when they came together from church, 

To kiss her sweet lips he was eager and cla- 
morous ; 
With pride in his eye, his old head did he perch, 

As he looked at his bride so amorous. 
Now music was Mistress December's delight, 

And she answer'd quite plain to his glancing, 
That she really could not enjoy the nient, 

Unless it were spent in jigging and dancing. 

Old men, beware ! &c. 

Old Mister December with love was mute, 

But for dancing he did not know what to say to 
her. 
To be sure, in the house, he had got an old flute, 

But he'd got no breath to play to her. 
Disappointment showed itself very soon, 

But she so sly did contrive it ; 
She got her fiist cousin, the gay Mister June, 

To give her a tune to herself, in private. 

Old men, beware ! etc. 

Stolen pleasures are sweet, we all of us know, 

Mister June's heart with love it quite thrilling was; 
The lady, herself, felt all in a glow, 

Sweet Mister June's music so killing was. 
The consequence was, that leve and joy 

Soon tempted the parties to gather 'em ; . 
The lady, she'd then a girl and a boy, 

And Mister December, of course, had to father 
'em. 

Old. men, beware! &c. 

MORAL. 
In wedlock a man puts his comforts at stake, 

I'd advise all you who to age are advancing, 
If you must, for. certain, a young wife take, 

Make sure that she don't like dancing. 
If you don't you'll find some gay Mister June, 

Than you for love much riper, 
Who'll always be playing your wife up a tune, 

And you, for certain, must pay the piner. 

Old men, beware! &c. 

MOAN, MOAN, YE DYING GALES. 

(Neele.) 

Moan, moan, ye dying gales, 
The saddest of your tales 
Is not -so sad as life ; 



Nor have you e'er began • 
A theme so wild as man, 
Or with such sorrow rife. 

Fall, fall, thou withered leaf, 
Autumn sears not like grief, 

Nor kills such lovely flowers ; 
More terrible the storm, 
More mournful the deform, 

When dark Misfortune low'rs. 

Hush! hush! thou trembling lyre, 
Silence, ye vocal choir, 

And thou mellifluous lute ; 
For man soon breathes his List, 
And all his hope is past, 

And all his music mute. 

Then, when the gale is sighing. 
And when the leaves are dying, 

And when the sons is o'er, 
Oh, let us think of those 
Whose lives are lost in woes, 

Whose cup of grief runs o'er. 



THE MAGIC SPOUT; 

OR, MY UNCLE'S THREE BALLS. 

Air—" The Vicar and Motet."— (T. Jones.) 

With cash taper grown, 

And credit all gone, 
There's no need of bother or rout, 

At the three golden balls, 

Uncle Tommy TaheaU't, 
You may pop all your togt up the spout. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

He always is willing 

A pound or a shilling 
On what is of value to lend ; 

Then never despair, 

But to him repair, 
For be sure he's your only true friend. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

His wonderful tpout 
Would amuse you, no doubt, 
And supply you with ready in need ; 
~ For, to settle your hath, 
It turns all into cash, 
And that, too, with wonderful speed. 

Tol de rol, See. 

Chairs, tables, and spoons, 

New and old pantaloons, 
Flat irons, and towels, and shoes ; 

He will take in your hat, 

Or your stiff-starched cravat, 
So extensive and kind are his views. 

Tol de rol,,&r. 

From a shirt to a shift 

He will lend you a lift, 
Tis true what I tell you indeed ; 

So if shirtless you go, 

Make a shift to do so, 
For a shift is no bad thing in need. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

1 isa good thing to know 

You have not far to go, 
Since he hangs out in -every street ; 

And he'll lend on your rags, 

From pounds down to moot, 
And not many such friends will you meet. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Yes, your vnde't the man, 
Deny it who can, 
To shell out the sensible stuff, 
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Though 'tis oft «ald, in fun, 
That his balls, two to one, 
Will turn you out stripped to the buff. 

Tol de roi, &c. 

Then, ye lads of the town, 

You've no need to frown, 
He has help in all cases and stations ; 

And when things are so so, 

'Tis a good thing to know 
You've a set of such friendly relations. 

Tol de roi, &c. 



TULLOCHGORUM. 
(Rev. J. Skinner.) 

RECITATIVE. 

Fiddlers, your pins in temper fix, 
And rosin weel your fiddle-sticks, 
But banish vile Italian tricks 

Frae out your quorum, 
Nor fortes wi' pianos mix, 

Gie's Tullochgorum. 

AIR. 
Come, gie's a song, the lady cried, 
And lay your disputes all aside, 
What nonsense is't for folks to chide 
For what's been done before them , 
Let whig and tory all agree, 
Whig and tory, 
Whig and tory, 
Whig and tory all agree 
To drop jtheir whigmegorum* 
Let whig and tory *U agree 
To spend the night wi' mirth and glee, 
And cheerfu' sing alang wi' me 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 

Tullochgorum's my delights 
It gars us a* in ane unite, 
And ony sumph that keeps up spite: 
In conscience I abhor him. 
Blithe and merry we's be a'.; 
Blithe and merry, 
Blithe and meny> 
Blithe and merry we's be a' 
Tq make a cheerfu' quorum ; 
Blithe and merry we's be a' 
A 8 lang as wehae breath to draw, 
And dance, till we's be like to fa', 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 

There needs na be-so great a phrase- -. 
Wi' dringing dull Italian lays, 
I wadna gie our ain strathspeys 
For half a hundred score o'm. 
They're dowf and dowie at the best, 
Dowf and dowie, 
Dowf and dowie, 
They're dowf and dowie at the best, 
Wi' a' their variorum, 
They're dowf and dowie at the best, - 
Their allegros and a' the-rest, 
They canna please a Highland taste 
Compar d vri' Tullochgorum. 

Let warldly minds themselves oppress 
Wi' fear of want and double cess, 
And silly sawls themselves distress - 
Wi keeping up decorum ; 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Sour and sulky, - 
Sour and sulky, 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit* 
Like old Philosophorum, 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, . 
Wi' neither sense, nor mirth, nor wit, 
A ml canna rise .fc> shake a fit 

To the reel of Tullochgoium. 



May choicest blessings still attend 
Each honest-hearted open friend, ' 
And calm and quiet be his end, 
Be a' that's good before him ; 
May peace and plenty be his lot. 
Peace and plenty,- 
Peace and plenty, - 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
And dainties a great store o'm ; 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Unstain'd by any vicious blot, 
And may he never want a groat 
That's fond of Tullochgorum. 

But for the discontented fool, 
Who wants to be Oppression's tool, 
May Envy knaw his rotten soul,. 
And blackest fiends devour him; 
May dole and sorrow be. his chance, 
Dole and sorrow, 
Dole and sorrow, 
May dole and sorrow be his chance, 
And honest souls devour him ; 
May dole and sorrow be his chance ; 
And a' the ills that come frae France, 
Whoe'er he be that winna dance 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 



THE WARRIOR'S SHRINE. 

SAY, what is more, dear -to the- heart of 'the 
brave, 

As the banner of victory is waving on high, 
When fall'n is the foe, who fain would enslave 

The children of freedom, who conquer or die. 

Oh, yes, there's a joy more bliss can impart, 
Than all the proud trophies won on the field ;. 

Tis to clasp to your bosom the maid of your 
heart, 
And as offerings to love th6se trophies to yield. 



VHILST I VAS OUT A VALKING. 
Air—" The Dusty Milier." [Stow.]— (Beuler.) 

ONE' morning I vent out, 

Vhilst thinking of my Tilly, 
• Who used to valk about 

Ther Park and Piccadilly. 
She Ladies' babies nurst, 

And there she took the children, 
Anchvhen I saw her first 

I thought her .quite bewild'ring. - 
I couldn't one vord say, 

But vent her name a chalking 
On the valla that .day, 

Vhilst I vas out a valking. 

Tooral, looral, loo, &c. 

Now as I vent along* ' * 

I met a squinting vomssv; 
That something' would go wrong 

I knew by this bad omen. 
Thinksi I, Ihdpemy-Til 

Hasn't met with no misfortune? 
Vhen in the Park at drill, 

Vhilst fifers played a var tune, 
Vith one vhat blowM a horn 

I saw my Tilly stalking, 
And — this vas on one morn, 

Vhilst I vas out a valking. 

Tooral, looral, loo, &c. 

My heart vas in my mouth. 
And straight I vent up to he;, 

And says, now Til, in truth, 
Ar'n t you a base undoer '{ 
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Afore I thought of you 

I relish'd milk and fritters, 
But now there's nought will do 

But nuts and gin and bitters. 
Ah ! miss, you needn't flounce, 

My heart you've stuck a fork in, 
And — this all happened once 

Vhilst I vas out a valking. 

Tooral, looral, loo, &c. 

Then Til a breeze like brandy 

Blew — by gosh ! I caught it : 
She call'd me Jack-a-dandy, 

And swore to! who'd have thought it? 
Said I, miss, of .your clack 

Now don't you be so handy, 
My name is Vill, not Jack, 

And don't you call me dandy. 
Oh ! then she bawl'd " you dunce. 

Be off, without more talking,'* 
And— this all happen'd once, 

Vhilst^I vas out a" valking." 

Tooral, looral, loo, 7 &c. 

She turn'd.her nose in scorn, 

And call'd me ass and pup, too, 
And he'vliat blow'd the horn 

Began to blow me up, too : 
He, puffing, came quite nigh, 

And bellow'd, " vhat, my rum-on*, 
Vhv don't you talk to. I 

Instead, of this here voman j 
By Jove r III crack your sconce, 

And claret be uncorking." 
And — this all happen'd once, 

Vhilst I vas out a valking. 

Tooral, looral* loo, &c. 

By gosh ! I felt afear'd, 

He made such kinds of mouthing ; 
Though all he. said I heard, 

I couldn't not say nothing. 
I felt as cold, as clay, 

Then turned as hot as baking j 
He took my Til javay, 

And left me in a taking. . 
Now love I vill renounce, 

For, oh 1 it's alvays balking \. 
And — so I found it once 

Vhilst I vas out a valking* 

Tooral, looral, loo, ,&<v 



FAMUiY PRIDE I'. 
OR, THE LUSTRE OF JUDY'S BLACK EYES. 

To be sure I can't sing an oration, 

To snow how I'm greatly allied, 
But a pair of black eyes, botheration, 

Has bothered my family pride. 
My mqtner ne'er did as they bid her, 

Such rank did her lineage adorn,, 
And she took just nine months to consider, * 

Before she would let me be born. 
Yet I'm a-kin to the Calaghans, Bralaghans, 

Dowlans, and Nowlans, likewise, 
But what's birth to the lustre of beauty 

That peeps from my Judy's black eyes* 

My father sold mouse-traps and rabbits,. 

Fiajs, treacle, and all other game, 
Would you know the sweet town he inhabits, 

Tis jolly Dungarvon by name. 
My grandfather there married a quaker, 

My uncle made hay with a fork, 
My brother's a great grand brogue-maker, 

In that beautiful city called Cork. 

Yet I'm a-kin to the Calaghans, &c. 

At chapel I first saw my darling, 

I'll ever remember the day, 
She sung like a peacock or starling. 

Which made me unto her to say— 



I'm related to all ih* Macaijheys, 

All meniality J do disdain, 
If you miss sucti a husband, so hearty, 

You never will get him again. 

For I'm a-kin to the Calaghans, Sec. 

These words being, moving and tender, 

Which no female woman could stand, 
I determined a letter to send her, 

So took up my pen in my hand ; 
But just on the point of inditing, 

By the powers it was rather too bad, 
I forgot that I hadn't learnt writing, 

And she could not read if I had. 

Yet I'm a-kin to the Calaghans, &c. 

Oh \ Judy, agrah, you're my honey, 
^ Your coldness sets me in a flame* 
I'll marry you if you have money, 

In spite of my family name. 
Myself I was reared very tender, 

A gentleman born, too, and bred, 
And my sister how lives in great splendour 
With one Justice Mooney, that's dead. 
Yet I'm a-kin to the Calaghans, &c« 

So now, without any more bother, 

My mind on the thing being bent? 
I'll marry herself, and no other, 

And afterwards ask her consent. 
Politeness an Irishman's trade is, 

So, on that sweet day that we're wed, 
I'll hand cakes and tea to the ladies, 

And dance till we're all put to bed. 

And we'll visit the Calaghans, &c. 



O, 



THE ANGLERS' DUET : 

* F 

OR, PATIENCE AND PASTIM*! ! 

Anxious, by the gliding stream, 

See the steady anglers watch, 
Trying every wily scheme 

The heedless nnny tribe to catch,, 
Hush! hush! 
Not a breath. 
I've a nibble. 
Still as death. 
Strike, strike! 

Now take heed. 
Play it, play it! 

Pshaw ! 'tis a weed ; 
Zounds ! 'tis a weed ! 
Still, with patience, on the shore, 

They clear the line,, anfl try once more ; 
And thus they toil from morn till night, 

But then they get 

Get fhafc! 
A bite! 
the joys of angling ! O, the joys of angling ! 

Now the drizzling rains, descend^ 

Now the sheltering tree they court, 
Still their watchful looks. they, bend,; 
Rain and clpufU jnsur$ them §port* . 
. Hushl huAh', 

There's a bite \ 
We. shall fcaye jars spojt to-night 
How it tug?!, ^ 

It's a pike. 
Play, him ! play him ! 

He weakens 
Strike '. 
But, 'ere they get it to the shore, 
He snaps the line, they're baulked once more. 
Then home they go : tne talc is told 
That they fyave caught- 



A cold ! 



Caught what ? 
O, the joys of angling! &c. 
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THE BATCH OF CAKES. 
Air — " Bate, wow, wow," 

This world is like a baker's shop, 

In which are many cakes, sire, 
And oftentimes a curious one 

Will Madame Nature make, sirs. 
In great repute they've long been" held, 

For truly it is said, sirs, 
Wer't not for cakes, how many men 

Must go without their bread, sirs. 

The ladies sweet are sugar cakes. 

And often prove a prize cake ; 
Coquets are cold as frosty cakes, 

And don't deserve a bride cake ; 
Now dandy lads, with stays and pads, 

Dressed out like simple tonies, 
Cannot be reckoned cakes at all, 

They are only maccaronies. 

A poor man is a plain cake, 

A proud man is a puff, sirs, 
A poet is a seedy cake, 

That's always poor enough, sirs ; 
A rich man's aphoncake, 

A true friend is a heart cake ; 
And if a man be six feet high, 

He can't be called a short cake. 

An old maid is a lemon cake, 

A bachelor's a stale cake, 
A lawyer is a spunge cake, 

His client is a pale cake ; 
A sailor is a spicy cake, 

Who's known from pole to pole, sirs, 
And if the sea were Chancery, 

He'd be Master of the Rolls, sirs. 

Since in this world, beyond a doubt, 

So many cakes there must be, 
> I hope this little batch to night 

Will make no person crusty ; 
Your smiles, my friends, are all I want, 

This night with joy to crown, sirs, 
So pray be kind, good gentlefolks. 

And let my cakes go down, sirs. 

You may think me a droll cake, 

Hut happy I shall be, sirs, 
If when amongst you here I come, 

I suit you to a T, sirs. 
I have only now one more to add, 

And that shall be a sound cake, 
May you never want a slice 

Of George's golden pound cake. 



MY BEAUTIFUL SPOUSE ; 
OP, THE BULWARKS OF CHASTITY. 

Away with those poor married fellows, 

Whose dearies are reckoned divine ! 
A husband can never be jealous 

Whose wife is as frightful as mine. 
Since deformity's stamp is upon her, 

I cry, when abroad I would stump, 
Adieu ! if I can't trust your honour, 

My love, I rely on your hump. 

Then away with those poor married 
fellows, &c. 

Married beauties may yield to a stranger, 

My rib need not fear such disgrace j 
Her virtue is never in danger, 

The moment you look at her face : 
But her face has not many beholders, 

For at those who are false to their bed 
So high she has shrugged up her shoulders, 

They almost have covered her head. 

Then away with those poor married 
fellows, &c. 



I am safe from each common occasion 

That troubles a married man's life j 
And even in case of invasion, 

I've nothing to fear for my wife ; 
Nay, if death in the church-yard had laid her, 

I shouldn't much, weep at my fate ; 
But Nature so crooked has made her, 

I'm sure I shan't bury her straight. 

Then away with those poor married 
fellows, &c. 



THE GREEN LEAVES ALL TURN YELLOW. 

(Kenney.) 

A SAGE once to a maiden sung, 

While summer leaves were growing, 
Experience dwelt upon his tongue, 

With love her heart was glowing : 
The summer bloom will fade away, 

And will no more be seen ; 
These flowers that look so fresh and gay 

Will not be ever green, 
For the green leaves ail turn yellow. 

Tis thus with the delights of love, 

The youthful heart beguiling, 
Believe me, you will find them prove 

As transient, though thy're smiling ; 
As long they flourish e're they fade, 

As sadly I have seen ; 
Yes, like the summer flowers, fair maid. 

Oh ! none are evergreen, 
For the green leaves all turn yellow. 



YOUNG HAIDEE. 

(Byron.) 

I enter thy garden of roses, 

Beloved and fair Haidee, 
Each morning where Flora reposes, 

For surely I see her in thee ; 
Oh, lovely ! thus low I implore thee, 

Receive this fond truth from my tongue, 
Which utters its song to adore thee, 

Yet trembles for what it has sung ; 
As the branch, at the bidding of Nature, 

Adds fragrance and fruit to the tree, 
Through her eyes, through her every feature, 

Shines the soul of the young Haidee. 

But the loveliest garden grows hateful 

When love has abandoned the bowers ! 
Bring me hemlock, for mine is ungrateful, 

That herb is more fragrant than flowers ! 
The poison, when poured from the chalice, . 

Will deeply embitter the bowl, 
But when drunk, to escape from thy malice. 

The draught shall be sweet to my soul : 
Too cruel ! m vain I implore thee 

My heart from these horrors to save ; 
Will nought to my bosom restore thee ? 

Then open the gates of the grave. 

As the chief who to combat advances. 

Secure of his conquest before, 
Thus thou, with those eyes for thy lances, 

Hast pierced through my heart to the core ! 
Ah \ tell me, my soul ! must I perish, 

By pangs which a smile would dispel f 
Would the hope which you once bade me ch eruh 

For torture repay me too well ? 
Now sad is the garden of roses, 

Beloved, but false Haidee ! 
There Flora, all withered, reposes. 

And mourns o'er thine absence with me '. 
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(Rhodes.) 
A VottTHY cit, Ton Vitsunday, 
Vith vife rode out in von-horse chay 

Dear VilHam Vite, 'tis my delight, 
•Ven out veek's bills re Hick 'em, 
That, aide fay aide, ve thus shou'd t 

To Vindsor or Veit Vickham. 
My loving vife, fall veil yon know. 
Ve used to ride to Vsltl.sm.tow, 
Bat no. I thinks it much the best 
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Veil atop at Valhani-green. 
Veil, then, sava Mrs. Vite, .sys she, 
Vst pleases you must lure please me. 
But veekly vorkings all must go 
If ve this day go cheerful through, 
For veil I loves the voods and grave?, 

They rapture, put me in ; 
Pot yon know, Tito, von Viuun-nlght, 

"Von did my poor heart vin. 



Say. Vite, vith grin, I'll take some 

My vife cakes vine and cake. 
Ven Mrs. Vita hsd took her vine. 
To Tindsor on they vent to dine. 
Ven dinner o'er Mr. Vite did talk, 
My darting vife vail tike a valk -, 



.tM.WUM.TH- - 

The path is vide by valer-side. 

So ve viU valk together ; 
Vile they gets lea for you and me, 

Ve vill enjoy the veather. 
Some vonton Eton boys there verc 
Vieh marked for vaggery this pair ; 
Mrs. Vite cried out vat are they artei 
Ven in they popped Vite in the vatei 
The vicked vits then left the cits. 

Ven Vite the i 






sunk in 



d, .he ban 
none 'help, I vonder. 

. boat-hook Vite they sought; 
■Ufa expectatioi ' * 



nd. but 'i 



and, for he i 






MY TEMPLES WITH CLUSTERS OF 
GRAPES I'LL ENTWINE. 

<W.Woty.) 
MY temple* with clusters of grapes I'll entwine, 
And barter all joys for a goblet of wine ; 
In. arch of aVenu.no longer I'll r,m. 
But stop and forget her at Bacchus a tun. 
But why thus resolve to relinquish the fair! 
Til a folly, with spirita like mine, to despair. 

If not filled to tie health of some favourite Ins ? 
'Tis woman whose charms every rapture impart, 
And lends a new spring to the pulse of the heart ; 
The miser himself, ao supreme is her .way. 
Grows a convert to lore, and resigns her Lis key. 
At the sound of her voice Sorrow lifts up her head, 
And Poverty listens, well pleased, from her shed. 
While Age, in an eesUsy. hobbling alone. 
Beats time, with his crutch, to the tuna ofber aung 
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Then, bring me a goblet from Bacchus's hoard, 
I'he largest and deepest that stands on his board ; 
I'll fill up a brimmer, and drink to the fair : 
Tis the thirst of a lover — and pledge me who dare. 



LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. 

(T. Moore.) 

OH, the days are gone when beauty bright 

My heart's chain wove, 
When my dream, of life, from morn till night, 
Was love still love. 

New joys may bloom, 
And days may come - 

Of milder, calmer, beam, 
But there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love's young dream. 

Though the bard to purer fame may soar 

When wild youth's past, 
Though he win the wise, who frowned before, 
To smile at last, 

He'll never meet 
A joy so sweet, 

In all his noon of fame, 
As when first he sung to woman's ear 

His, soul-felt flame, 
And, at every pause, she blushed to hear 
The once-loved name. 

Oh, that hallowed hour is ne'er forgot 

Which first-love traced, 
Still it, lingering, haunts the greenest spot 
On memory s waste. 
'Twas odour fled 
As soon as shed, 
Twas morning's winged dream, 
Twas a light that ne'er shall shine again 
On life's dull stream. 



YOUR LAUGHTER I'LL TRY TO PROVOKE. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

YOUR laughter 111 try to provoke 

With wonders I've seen in my travel, 
My first is a pig in a poke, „ 

Next a law-case without any cavils : 
A straw poker, a tiffany boat ; 

Paper boots, to walk dry through the ditc ips ; 
A new lignum- vitae great coat, 

Flint waistcoat, and a pair of glass breeches. 

A dimity warming-pan, new, 

Steel night-cap, and pair of lawn bellows ; 
A yard-wide foot-rule, and then two 

Odd shoes that belong to odd fellows : 
China wheelbarrow, earthenware gig ; 

A book bound in wood, and no leaves to it ; 
Besides a new velveret wig, 

Lm'd with tripe, and a long pair of sleeves to it. 

A coal-scuttle, trimm'd with Scotch gauze ; 

Pickled crumpets and harricoed muffins ; 
Tallow stew-pan, nankeen chest of drawers ; 

Dumb alarm-bells, to frighten humguffins : 
Six knives and forks made of red tape ; 

A patent wash-leather Bologna ; 
A gilt coat, with a gingerbread cape, 
. And lined with the best maccaroni. 

A plum-pudding made of inch deal ; 

A pot of mahogany capers ; 
A gooseberry pie made of veal, 

And stuff d with two three-corner'd scrapers : 
Sour crout, sweeten'd well with small coal ; 

A fncasee'd carpenter's mallet ; 
A cast-iron toad-in-the-hole ; 

And — a monstrous great hole ir the ballad. 



OLD TOWLER. 

(O'Keefe.) 

Bright Chanticleer proclaims the dawn, 

And spangles deck the thorn, 
The lowing herds now quit the lawn, 

The lark springs from the corn, 
Dogs, huntsmen, round the window throng. 

Fleet Towler leads the cry ; 
Arise ! the burden of their song — 
This day a stag must die. 

With a hey ho chevy ! 

Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy ! 

Hark, hark, tantivy! 

This day a stag must die. 

The cordial takes its merry round, 

The laugh and joke prevail, 
The huntsman blows a jovial sound, 

The dogs snuff up the gale ; 
The upland winds tfcey sweep along, 

O'er fields, through brakes, they fly, 
The game is roused, too true the song — 

This day a stag must die ! 

With a hey ho, chevy ! &c. 

Poor stag ! the dogs thy haunches gore, 

The tears run down thy face, 
The huntsman's pleasure is no more, 

His joys were in the chase. 
Alike — the sportsmen of the town, 

The virgin game in view, 
Are full content to run them down, 

Then they in turn pursue. 

With their hey ho, chevy ! &c. 



THE CLOWN'S ADVENTURES; 

OR, JACK OF ALL TRADES AND MASTER OF NONE. 

(Bryant.) 

I'M a clown, you may tell by my phiz, 

I love to be busy and gay, 
I will sing, only say you won't quiz, 

For that quizzing is out of my way. 
When a boy, light, your honour, I cried, 

When a youth, was a waxy shoemaker, 
As tailor, the bucks I supplied, • 

Quack doctor, and then undertaker. 

SPOKEN.] Ave, but as undertaker I could never 
bury any thing but meat, drink, fruit, or pastry — 
over a good dinner I was always a grave subject, 
and was devilish deep when Ida dead neighbour 
to deal with ; till, one day, being caught with a 
pig in my pocket, I was committed to Bridewell as 
a body-snatcher. Sing — 

Hey fiddle ho, faddle di dee. 

As a soldier, I next went to France, 

But in Spain my respect first did pay, 
And, while others made Frenchmen to prance, 

What did I do— why, I ran away. 
But my officer, knowing me brave, 

Made me presents, but not very large, 
First, he whipt me for being a knave, 

Then the reg'ment gave me my discharge. 
SPOKEN.] Yes, thcydramm'dmeout — and wha. 
for? because I blew the general's wig off. Ono 
soldier tried me for running away with his wife— 
the gunner blew me up, because he said his wife 
ran away with me — indicted me for crim. con. — 
when I proved it impossible for his wifetai'un away 
with me, because she had no legs ; so the judges 
shook their wigs, and the court sang — 

Hey fiddle ho, &c. 

For the last, as a footman went I, 
Where my wages so nicely were paid, 

But, egad, you must know that my eye 
Was placed on the cook and housemaid ■ 
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Then the larder I used as my own, 
The wine I would drink too when dry, 

But to master the secret was blown. 
Then I thought 'twas the time for good bye. 

Spoken. 3 Away I went, and the servants after 
me, bawling, ' Stop him with the wine ! ' Says I, 
* Twill be rum if you do.' — So, being in good spi- 
rits, I got clear off, and if ever I go as footman 
again may I be spitted and -served up to Lord 
Scratch as a fat goose, singing— 

Hey fiddle ho, &c 



POOR JACK ! 

(Dibdin.) 

Go patter to lubbers and swabs, d'ye see, 

'Bout danger, and fear, and the like ; 
A tight water-boat and good sea room give me, 

And it an't to a little 111 strike : 
Though the tempest top-gallant-masts smack 
smooth should smite, 

And shiver each splinter of wood, 
Clear the wreck, stow the yards, and bouze every , 
thing tight, 

And under reef-foresail well scud : 
Avast, nor don't think me a milksop so soft, 

To be taken for trifles aback ; 
For, they say, there's a Providence sits up aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

Why, I heard the good chaplain palaver, one day, 

About souls, heaven, mercy, and such ; 
And, my timbers ! what lingo he'd coil and belay, 

Why, 'twas just all as one as high Dutch : 
But he said how a sparrow can't founder, d'ye see, • 

Without orders that come down below j 
And many fine things, that proved clearly to me 

That Providence takes us in tow ; 
For, says he, do you mind me, let storms e'er so 
oft 

Take the top-sails of sailors aback, 
There's a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

I said to our Poll, for, you see, she would cry, 

When last we weighed anchor for sea, 
What argufies snivelling and piping your eye, 

Why, what a d — ned fool you must be ! 
Can't you see, the world's wide, and there's room 
for us all, 

Both for seamen and lubbers a-shore ; 
And if to Old Davy I should go, friend Poll, 

Why you never will hear of me more : 
What then, all's a hazard, — come, don't be so soft, 

Perhaps I may, laughing, come back ; 
For, d'ye see, there's a cherub sits smiling aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

D'ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch 

All as one as a piece of the ship \ 
And with her brave the world, without offering 
to flinch, 

From the moment the anchor's a-trip. 
As for me, in all weathers, all times, sides, and 
ends, 

Nought's a trouble from* duty that springs ; 
For my heart is my Poll's, and my rhino's my 
friend's, 

And, as for my life, 'tis the king's. 
Even when my time comes, ne'er believe me so soft 

As for grief to be taken aback ; 
That the same little cherub, that site up aloft, 

Will look out a good birth for pojsf Jack. 



THE MERRY BELLS. 

When I was a younker, says feyther to I, 
What trade, little Ralph, wouldtt thott cake to? I 



I aoswer'd, i'feggs ! like a poor harmless boy. 
Yours, sure, for I ne'er can forsake you. 

You jollily work, and you merrily sing, 
Then the branch from the tree don't be lopping \ 

Late or early, in summer, in winter, or spring; 
With you 111 be cleaving and chopping : 

For labour and health will be friends through the 

day, 
And the merry, merry, merry bells join our roun* 

delay. 

My school-fellow, Jack, who turn'd lawyer besure, 

Old Nick show'd the road to prefarment, 
Set friends by the ears, and he plundered the poor \ 

Od ratten \ I hate such black varment ! 
A Doctor was Dick, and he drugg'd folks to death \ 

Of him, too, the neighbours cried shame on't ! 
A corn-factor Wull, I shall hate while I've breath \ 

To monopolize, he had the name on't : 

But dang such base traffic — I toil through the day, 
While the merry, merry, &c. 

But mark, now, the end on't, — the lawyer, one day, 

Wrote his name on a wrong bit of paper ; 
So, ecod ! to old big wig they took'd him away, 

And on nothing he cut his last caper. 
Dick, the doctor, was poison'd by drugs of his own : 

The corn-factor paid dear for his carving ; 
Plenty fill'd every market, the prices went down, 

So a bankrupt is Wull now, and starving : 
While labour and health stand my friends through 
the day, 

And the merry, merry, &c. 



ERIN MA VOURNEEN. 

(Macknally.) 

Green were the fields where my forefathers dwelt, 
oh! 

Erin ma Vourneen slan laght gobragh ! 
Though our farm it was small, yet comforts we 
felt, oh! 

Erin ma Vourneen, &c 
At length came the day when our lease did expire, 
And fain would I die where before UvM my sire ; 
But, ah, weil-a-day ! I was forced to retire. 

Erin ma Vourneen, &c. 

Tho' all taxes I paid, yet no vote could I pass, oh ! 

Erin ma Vourneen, &*. 
Aggrandize no great men — I feel it, alas, oh ! 

Erin ma Vourneen, &c. 
Forced from my home, yes, from where I was born, 
To ranee the wide world, poor — helpless — fdrlorn, 
I look back with regret, and my heart strings are 
torn. 

Erin ma Vourneen, &£. 

With principles pure, patriotic, and firm/ 

Erin m« Vourneen, Sic. 

Attached to my country, a friend to reform, 

Erin ma Vourneen, &c. 

I supported Old Ireland, was ready to die 1 for't. 

If her foes e'er prevailed, I was well known to sigh 
for't, 

But my faith, I preserved, and am now forced t* 
fly for't. 

Erin ma Vourneen, &c. 



WILL YE GO TO THE EWE-BUGHTS, 

MARION? 

Will ye go to the evre-bughts, Marion t 
And wear in the sheep with me ; 

The sun shines sweet, my Marion, 
But nae half sae sweet a» thee. 

O, Marion's a bonny lassie, 
And the blythe blinks in her e'e ; 

And fain would I marry Marion, 
Gin Marion would marry me. 
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I've nine milk ewes, my Marion, 
■A cow and a brawney quey ; 

I'll give them a' to my Marion, 
Just on her bridal day. 

And ye's got a green sey apron, 

And waistcoat of the London brown ; 

Then vow but ye will be vaporing, 
Whene'er ye gang to the town. 

I'm young and stout, my. Marion, 
None dances like me on the green ; 

And 'gin ye forsake me, Marion, 
I'll e'en draw up wi Jean. 

Sae put on your pearlins, Marion, 
And kirtle of the cramasie ; 

And soon as my chin has nae hair on, 
I shall come west and see thee. 



SUCCESS AND HEALTH TO FREE-MASONS. 

Let drunkards boast the pow'r of wine, 

And reel from side to side : 
Let lovers kneel at beauty's shrine, 

The sport of female pride : 
Be ours the more exalted part 
To celebrate the mason's art, 

And spread its praises wide. 

To dens and thickets, dark and rude. 

For shelter beasts repair ; 
With sticks and straws the feather'd brood 

Suspend their nests in air ; 
And man, untaught, as wild as these, 
Binds up sad huts with boughs of trees, 

And feeds on wretched fare. 

But science dawning in his mind, 

The quarry he explores ; 
Industry and the arts combined, 

Improved all nature's stores ; 
Thus walls were built, and houses rear'd, 
No storms nor tempest now are fear'd 

Within his well rrara'd doors. 

When stately palaces arise, 

When columns grace the hall, 
When tow'rs and spires salute the skies, 

We owe to masons all : 
Nor buildings only do they give, 
But. teach men how within to live, 

And yield to reason's call. 

All party quarrels they detest, 

For virtue and the arts, 
Lodg'd in each true mason's breast, 

Unite and rule their hearts : 
By these, while masons square their minds, 
The state no better subjects finds, 

None act more upright parts. 

When Bucks, Sols, Albions, are forgot, 

Free-masons will remain ; 
Mushrooms, each day, spring up and rot, 

While oaks stretch o'er the plain : 
Let others quarrel, rant, and roar ; 
Their noisy revels when no more> 

Still masonry shall reign. 

Our leathern aprons may compare 

With garters red or blue ; 
Princes and kings our brothers are, 

May they our rules pursue : 
Then drink success and health to all 
The craft around this earthly ball, 

May brethren still prove true. 



MY PRETTY POLL ON SHORE. 

(Cross.) 

To Davy Jones, old dad was gone, 
And mother, likewise, dead, 



When little / was left alone, 

To labour for my bread : 
No matter, — I ne'er piped my eye, 

Though care attacked me sore ; 
But soon became a sailor-boy, 

And left all care on shore. 

All danger did I smiling scorn, 

And swigged the flowing can, 
And proved myself, from stem to stern, 

A sailor and a man : 
To Indies, East and West, I sailed, 

The line crossed o'er and o'er ; 
Ere, on my native beach, I hailed 

My pretty Poll on shore. 

We jigged it at a merry dance, 

And both disliked to part ; 
My timbers, stout, may start by chance, 

But English oak's my heart. 
Then let but fortune cheerly smile, 

And hand me gold galore ; 
Why, all the sum of all my toil, 

Is pretty Poll on shore. 



THE SOGER LADDIE. 

(Burns.) 

I ONCE was a maid, though I cannot tell when. 
And still my delight is in proper young men ; 
Some one, of a troop of dragoons, was my dadriie, 
No wonder I'm fond of a soger laddie. 

The first of my loves was a swaggering blade, 
To rattle the thundering drum was his trade ; 
His leg was so tight, and his cheek was so ruddy, 
Transported I was with my soger laddie. 

But the godly old chaplain left him in the lurch , 
The sword I forsook for the sake of the church ; 
He ventured the soul, and I risked the body, 
Twas then I proved false to my soger laddie. 

Full soon I grew sick of my sanctified sot, 
The regiment at large for a husbjand I got ; 
From the gilded spontoon to the fife I was ready, 
I asked no more for the soger laddie. 

But the peace, it reduced me to beg in despair, 
Till I met my old boy at a Cunningham fair ; 
His rags regimental, they fluttered so gaudy, 
My heart, it rejoiced at my soger laddie. 

And now I have lived, I know not how long, 

And still I can join in a eup or a song ; 

But whilst, with both hands, I can hold the gl 

steady, . 
Here's to thee, my hero, my soger laddie. 



PEGGY AND COLIN, 

(Dibdin.) 

There was a jolly shepherd lad, 

And Colin was his name, 
And all unknown to her old dad, 

He, sometimes, to see Peggy came, 

The object of his flame. 

One day, of his absence too secure, 
Her father thundered at the door ; 

When, fearing of his frown, 
Says she, ' Dear love, the chimney climb.* 
' I can't,' cried he, ' there is not time. 

Besides, I shou'd tumble down.' 

What could they do, ta'en unawares ? 
They thought, and thought again ; 

In closets, underneath the stairs, 
To hide himself, 'twere all in vain, 
He'd soon be found 'twas plain. 

' Get up the chimney, love, you must,' 
Cried she, ' or else the door he'll burst • 
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t would not for a crown : 
Young Colin, seeing but this shift, 
E'en mounted up, — Peg lent a lift, 

And cried, ' don't tumble down.' 

With throbbing heart, now to the door 
Poor Peggy runs in haste ; 

Thinking to trick her father sure : 

But haste, the proverb says, makes waste, 
Which proverb s here well placed. 

Her father scolded her his best, 

Called names, and said, among the rest, 

' Pray, have you seen that clown ? ' 
She scarce had time to answer, no, 
When, black all over, as a crow, 

Poor Colin tumbled down. 



THE ALDERMAN'S THUMB. 

A GLEE. 

How wretched those, who tasteless live, 
And say, this world no joys can give, 
Why tempts yon turtle sprawling, 

Why smokes the glorious haunch ; 
Are these not joys, still calling, 
To bless our mortal paunch ? 

Oh ! 'tis merry in the hall. 
When the beards wag all : 
What a noise, and what a din ! 
How they glitter round the chin ! 
Give me fowl, and give me fish ! 
Now for some of that nice dish ! 
Cut me this — cut me that ! 
Send me crust and send me fat } 
More fat ! more fat ! 

Some for tit-bits pulling, hauling ; 

Legs, wings, breast, head : 
Some for liquor scolding, bawling ; 

Hock, port, white, red. 

Here, 'tis cramming, cutting, slashing ; 
There, the grease and gravy splashing ; 
Look, sir ! what you've done, 
Zounds ! sir, you ve cut off the Alderman's 

thumb: 
Oh ! my thumb ! my thumb ! my thumb ! 
Look, sir ! what you've done, &c. 

Oh ! 'tis merry in the hall, &c. 



CHARMS OP THE WORLD, FAREWELL! 
(J. P.Kemble.) 

CHARMS of the world, your wizard spell 

On me no power can prove : 
Ambition, pleasure, wealth, farewell ! 

I give you all for love. 
When firkt the infant Eden smiled, 

A rose's breath the air, 
The garden world was but a wild, 

Sweet woman was not there. 

Charms of the world, &c. 

But when from Paradise to rove, 

Our erring race was driven ; 
One faithful exile, woman's love, 

Made banishment a heaven. 

Charms of the world, &c. 



AWAY WITH CARE. 

(Miss Bryant.) 

A H ! why should we repine at care ? 

Twill never smile the better ; 
So seize young hope with greeting fair, 

And spurn care s galling fetter : 



Alas ! one hour we live to joy, 

But grief, the youngster meeting, 
Frowns darkly on the laughing boy, 
And then his smile is fleeting. 

But banish hence our dreams of woe. 

Away with dusky sorrow ; 
We'll only live to pleasure's glow, 
And hope glance on to-morrow. 

Though friends may yield their parting brcaih. 

Why grieve because we sever ; 
For, travelling on the road to death, 

At last we meet for ever : 
Why weep for fortune's golden store, 

Griefs fly, they care not whither ; 
Tis but a span, then rich and poor 

Must seek the earth together. 

Then banish hence, Sec. 

Oh ! mirth and joy would ne'er depart, 

If memory, decaying, 
Would leave a blank within the heart, 

For happiness to play in : 
But while to life our hearts can glow, 

Remembrance sheds its power ; 
With ranging thoughts of joy and woe, 
So seize the present hour ; 

And banish hence our dreams of yore, 

A beam from pleasure borrow ; 
Tonight we'll seek her fleeting power, 
And think of grief to-morrow. 



THE JOLLY FISHERMAN. 

(Dibdin.) 

I AM a jolly fisherman, 

I catch what I can get, 
Still going on my better's plan, 
Airs fish that comes to net : 
Fish, just like men, I've often caught, 
' Crabs, gudgeons, poor John, codfish ; 
And many a time to market brought, 

A devilish sight of odd fish. 
Thus, all are fishermen, through life, 

With weary pains and labour ; 
This baits with gold and that a wife, 
And all to catch his neighbour. 

Then praise the jolly fisherman. 

Who takes what he can get ; 
Still going on his better's plan, 
AlPs fish that comes to net. 

The pike, to catch the little fly, 

Extends his greedy jaw ; 
For all the world, as you and I 

Have seen your men of law ; 
He who to laziness devotes 

His time, is, sure, a numb fish ; 
And members, who give silent votes, 

May fairly be called dumb fish : 
False friends, to eels we may compare, 

The roach resembles true ones ; 
Like gold fish, we find old friends, rare, 

Plenty as herrings, new ones. 

Then praise the jolly fisherman, &c. 

Like fish, then, mortals are a trade, • 

And trapped and sold and bought ; 
The old wife and the tender maid 

Arc both with tickling caught : 
Indeed, the fair are caught, tis said, 

If you but throw the line in, 
With maggots, flies, or something red, 

Or any thing that's shining : 
With small fish you must lie in wait 

For those in high condition, 
But 'tis alone a golden bait 

Can catch a learn'd physician. 

Then praise the jolly fisherman, &c. 
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THB NEGRCMVOMAN'S SONG. 

(.Duchess of Devonshire.) 
The loud wind roared, the rain, fell fast, 



/ 



The white man yielded to the. blast ; 
He sat him down beneath our tree. 
For weary, sad, and faint Was ne : 
And, ah! no wife or mother's care, 
For him the milk or corn prepare ; 
The white man shall our pity share. 
Alas ! no wife or mother s cate 
For him the milk or corn prepare ! 

The storm is o'er, the tempest past, 
And mercy's voice has hushed me blast : 
The wind is heard in whispers low, 
The white man tar away must go j 
But ever, in his heart, wHl bear 
Remembrance of the negro's care* 
Go, white man, go ; but with thee, 
The negro's wish, the negro's prayer j 
Remembrance of the negro's care. 



bear 



LORENZO TO JESSICA. 
(W. F. Collard.) 

Soft, on the violet bank, sleeps the bright moon- 
beam, 

Gently the waters glide murmuring near ; 
Thus while we sit, my love, watching the stars 
s gleam, 

Music's sweet magic shall creep on our ear. 

All yon bright orbs, in their motion still quiring, 
Angel like, sing to the cherubs above ; 

All my fond thoughts, to my Jessy aspiring, 
Move in a concord of rapture and fove. 

Night and its stillness, more sweet than the day- 
spring, 

Touches of soul-thrilling harmony prove \ 
Night and its stillness, more near to my heart, bring 

Jessica's tender confession of love. 



THB HORN, f HE HORN, THE LUSTY 

HORN. 

A GLEE, FOR FOUR VOICES. 

(Shakspeafe.) 

What shall he have that kiil'd the deer? 
His leathern skin and horns to wear-; 
The horn, the horn, the fusty horn, 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn*. 

Take you no scorn to wear the horn, 
It was a crest ere thou wert bom ', ■ 
Thy father's father wore it, 
And thy father bore it : 

The horn, the horn, the lusty horn, 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorm 



LOVELY. POLLY. 

(Difeam.) 

A sailor's love is void of art, 
Plain sailing to his port — the heart ; 

He knows no jealous folly : 
Tis hard enough, at sea to wax 
With boisterous elements that jar* — 

All's peace with lovely Polly. 

Enough that, far from sight of shore, 
Clouds frown, and angry billows soar, 

Still is he brisk and jolly : 
And, while carousing with his mates, 
Her health he drinks— anticipates 

The smiles of lovely Polfy. 

Should thunder on the horizon press, 
Mocking our signals of distress, 

E'en then dull melancholy 
Dares not intrude : — he braves the din, 
In hopes to find a calm within 

The snowy arms of Polly. 
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THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 
(T. Moore.) 

Tis the last rose of summer 

Left blooming alone, 
All her lovely companions 

Are faded and gone ; 
No flower of her kindred, 

No rose-bud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes 

Or give sigh for sigh. 

I'll not leave thee, thou lone one. 

To pine on the stem, 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 

Go sleep thou with them : 
Thus kindly I scatter 

Thy leaves o'er the bed 
Where thy mates of the garden 

Lie scentless and dead. 

So soon may I follow, 

When friendship's decay, 
And from Love's shining circle 

The gems drop away ! 
When true hearts lie withered, 

And fond ones are flown, 
Oh ! who would inhabit 

This bleak world alone ? 



THE BOAR-HUtff fiflS. 

(Translated from. Weber by W. M'Cxregor Logan.) 

A woodland life amid the hills 
We hunters sweetly pais away ; 

Bounding over rocks and rjlls, 
From dawn to set of day. 

Oh ! sweet it is* at dewy morn, 

To chase the savage boar, 
And hear the echoe* of the horn 

Mingled with his roar. 



THE MAIL-COACH ADVENTURE. 

A MAIL-COACH adventure's the theme of my song, 

Where curious characters we find ; 
The time seems short while we ail push along, 

And there's plenty of food for the .mind ; 
Among tall men, and short men, and middle-siz'd 
men, 

And pretty little maids that's undone ; 
With taciturn codgers', who speak now and then, 

We all dash away straight through London. 

Spoken.] Bless me! what a noisy, delightful, 
dirty, disagreeable, place London is, to be sure. 
Can you, sir, inform. me rightly what that building 
is on the left ? Oh, yes, mem, that's the Munching* 
House, the seat of the Lord Moryer ; built by Indigo 
Jones, in the home order, and a very fine building it 
is ; look at the Portugal of it, and the ornaments all 
done in the base leavings of that well-known archi- 
tect. Sir, you would materially oblige me if you 
could possibly emigrate a little further ; tor you 
and your concomitant take up more room than — 
Than what, sir ? Th&n enough, sir. Tis a lie, 
sir ; me and my friend are respectable tea-dealers 
in the city of London, and take up no room. A 
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He ' If you are tea-dealers, then I must affirm 
that you are a gross man, and your friend a grocer. 
Ah, you must have some canister motives for what 
you say. Come, come, gentlemen, let's have no 
quarrelling, 

But let us all push along surprisingly gay, 
With a rattle on, dash — dash away, dash away ! 

Still, question and answer merrily go round, 

And crabbed old maids throw their spleen up ; 
And grave snarling critics, with faces profound, 

Endeavour to show little Kean up. 
Some pathetically sneeze, speak the news of the 
'lay, 
. Some of fashions, frolic, and fun, 
While some of the opera, some of the play, 
All chatter till the journey is done. ' 

Spoken.] Stop the coach, I am sure there's a 
dead man lying in the ditch, for I heard him groan. 
Go on, we are confounded late already, and have 
no time to look after dead men. Do stop, dear Mr. 
Coachman, and see what is the matter. An please 
your ladyship, there's a man in the ditch, sitting 
upright, as naked as ever he was born. A naked 
man ! oh, la, I shall faint ! I shall expire ! I shall 
die! dear coachman, drive on and leave him ; I 
insist that he shall not come into the coach, for, if 
you lift him in, I will alight, for I had rather stay 
in that place to all eternity than ride with a naked 
man, that's what I would. Poor fellow, he has 
been robbed, and almost beaten to death. Robbed ! 
zounds, let us make all imaginable haste, or we 
shall be robbed too. Begar, madam, vat objection 
can you make to have the man vat is killed in the 
coach ? he is dressed as well as the first man in de 
vorld. The first man, I grant you, Mounseer, 
Adam, for instance. You deserve a Cain for that 
observation. Ah, but are you Abel to give it me ? 
I was on the Eve of doing it. Here's language ! 
punning upon Scripture ; I wish I was out of the 
coach, my goodness! — They'll all be punished, 
that's one good thing — My goodness ! 

So we all push along surprisingly gay, 

With a rattle on, dash — dash away, dash away ! 

We arrive at the inn, the sign of the boar ; 

And jump out of the coach, full of glee, 
Leave old toddlers behind, as I've oft done before, 

And quite merrily sit down to tea. 
And now I go forth to study characters new, 
' With the clapping of hands aid my cause, 
And I will bring back more laughter for you, 

To solicit your smiles and applause. 

Spoken.] Well, here we've arrived at last, 
d — me! For shame! my dear Peregrine, you 
have a vicked connexion of surpressions ; I purtests 
you never utters a syllabub without the tradition of 
some oath, but I hope the company will accuse you 
for your want of manners. We all do. Pless ma 
heart, vat a peautiful night it is ; it's for all the 
vorld as if the Young May Moon vas come again, 
and, now I have got ma telescope wid ma, I will 
take a peep at the furnament! What a peautiful 
Plenepotentiary system, how pright is yonder plan- 
net. What planet is it, .sir? Oh, sir, dat's Jew 
Peter and his Israelites. I beg pardon, sir, you 
forgot to put any 6Ugar in my tea. Have I ? well, 
then, here's the sugar-basin, if you don't like it, 
lump it. Now, that's what he calls his bob mots. 
My dear Peregrine, why will you expose your hig- 
norance ; you know these tropics are beyond your 
reprehension, out of your spear — you must leave the 
digression of these pints to your inferiors in under- 
standing. Well, then, mother, I'll leave them to 
you. 

So, we all push along, surprisingly gay, 

With a rattle on, dash — dash away, dash away . 



THE BONNY CHRISTVCHURCH BELLS. 

A ROUND, FOR THREE VOICES. 

(Dr. Aldrick, Dean of Christ-Church.) 

Hark ! the bonny Christ-Church bells ! 

One, two, three, four, five, six, 
They sound so woundy great, 
So wondrous sweet, 
And they troul so merrily, merrily. 

Hark ! the first, and second bell, 
That, every day, at four and ten, 
Cries, come, come, come, 
Come, come to prayers, 
And the verger troops before the dean. 

Tingle, tingle, ting, goes the small bell at nine. 
To call the bearers home ; 

But the devil a man 

Will leave his can 
Till he hears the mighty Tom. 



GLORIOUS APOLLO'. 

A GLEE. 

Glorious Apollo from on high beheld us 

Wandering to find a temple for his praise. 
Sent Polyhymnia hither to shield us, 
Whilst we ourselves such a structure might raise. 
Thus, then, combining, 
Hands and hearts joining, 
Sing we, in harmony, Apollo's praise* 

Here, every generous sentiment awaking, 

Music inspiring unity and joy, 
Each social pleasure giving and partaking, 
Glee and good humour our hours employ. 
Thus, then, combining, 
Hands and hearts joining, 
Long may continue our unity and joy. 



****■*■+ +^- 



THE BIRDS ARE ALL SINGING. 

A DUET. 

(Upton.) 

He. — Sweetly, sweetly, the birds are all singing 
She. — Merrily, merrily, the bells are all ringing . 
While the pipe and the tabor in harmony 
play, 
He. — For Edward and Phillis are married to-day. 
Both. — For Edward and Phillis, &c. 

He. — Young Edward is generous, pleasing, and 

kind, 
She. — And Phillis, to shun him, has alter'd her 

mind. 
He. — He woo'd her, and pressed with the warmth 

of the dove, 

She. — Till Phillis grew softer, and listened to lov©. 

Both. — Sweetly, sweetly, the birds are all singing! 

Merrily, merrily, the bells are all ringing ! 

While the pipe and the tabor in harmony 

play, 
For Edward and Phillis are married to-day. 

THE JEW PEDLAR SELLING A PIG. 

VATSH te matter, goot folks, 
That you pass your jokes 
On dish new fashion goots what I cry T 
Dant you know very well, 
Dat a Jew ought to shell 
Vatever a Christian will buy ; 
If itsh a long-tail'd pig, 
Or a short-tailed pig, 
Or a pig without never a tail ; 

A Jew pig, or a true pi^, 
Or a pig with a curling tail. 

Though I cry no more 
Vat I sold you before. 
Yet, by Cot, it's comical, too, 
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You may porno for a cake, 
Widout any mistake, 
For dere's always a cake mid a Jew. 

Buy my long-taiTd pig, &c. 

Oar peoples may stare 

When dey hear dish affair, 
Lack-a-daisey, 'tis noding at all ; 

De mistaks vat you meet 

Every day in the street 
Is far vorse den for smouches to call 

A long-tail'd pig, &c. 

You may see a young man 

As tin as my hand, 
Wid his head in a counsellor's wig ; 

And a clumsy old chap, 

In a light-horseman's cap, 
A citizen, fat as a pig. 

A long-tail'd pig, &c. 

Old hunkey for life 

Pig in vid a wife, 
A nd noding but words prevail : 

Den the pinesh, you know. 

To the proctor dey go, 
And dereby hangs a tail ; 

Of a long-tail'd pig, &c. 

Here's ladies of rank 

At a faro bank, 
Dere's a barber's b -y in a gig ; 

Dere's my lord and his grace 

Vaiting in Duke's Place, 
And here's a Jew selling a pig. 

A long-tail'd pig, &c. 



CUSHLAMACHREB. 

(Charles Phillips.) 

Dear Erin, how sweetly thy green bosom rises, 

An emerald set in the ring of the sea, 
Each blade of thy meadows my faithful heart 
prizes, 
Thou queen of the west, the world's Cushla- 
machree ! 

Thy gates open wide to the poor and the stranger ; 

There smiles hospitality, hearty and free ; 
Thy friendship is seen in the moment of danger, 

And the wand'rer is welcomed with Cushlama- 
chree. 

Thy sons they are brave; but, the battle once 
over, 
In brotherly peace with their foes they agree, 
And the roseate cheeks of thy daughters discover 
The soul-speaking blush that says Cushlama- 
chree. 

Then, flourish for ever, my dear native Erin, 
While sadly I wander, an exile from thee, 

And, firm as thy mountains, no injury fearing, 
May heaven defend its own Cushlamachree. 



THE GREAT CAT-A-LANI. 

(Upton.) 

From school let loose, and free to range 
Now here, now there, at Fancy's call, 
O let me hail the pleasing change, 

And seek the opera, park, or ball ; 
And then to hear, with fond delight, 
The men all cry, by day and night, 
" Who, who is she ? — She's quite divine ! 
" She is, she must, she shall be mine." 

Oh! charming, charming, charming! 
And, while the ball of time runs by, 
And Fancy's mirror glads my eye, 
To rove at large shall be my ,/lan, 
And taste of pleasure while I can. 



And then where Fashion, ever dear, 
Holds her gay court on sportive winfj— 

Transporting thought ! how sweet to hear 
The Cat — great Cat-a-lani sing ! 

(Imitating Madame Catalani.) 

Nel cor piu non mi sento brillar la gioventa 

Cagion del mi tormen to anima mia 

Sei ta mi pizzi chi mi 

Stazzichi mi punzichi mi mastichi 

Che cosa e" questa O ime pie ta 

Amore cuncer to che de li ra mi fa. 

Thus, thus she charms both old and young, 
Till nought is heard from every tongue 
But — Bravi ! bravi ! great Cat — great Cat-a-lani ! 
And while the ball of time, &c. 



BOUND 'PRENTICE TO A WATERMAN. 

(Cross.) 

Bound 'prentice to a waterman, I learn'd a bit to 
row, 
But, bless your heart, I always was so gay, 
That to treat a little water-nymph, that took my 
heart in tow, 
I runn'd myself in debt a bit, and then I runn'd 
away, 

Singing ri tol, fol de rol, yo ho, &c. 

'Board a man of war I enterM next, and larn'd to 
quaff good flip, 
And, far from home, we scudded on so gay ; 
I ran my rigs, but lik'd so well my captain, crew, 
and ship, 
That, run what will, why d — me if I ever run 
away. 

Singing ri tol, fol de rol, &c. 

With glee I've sail'd the world all round, and 
larn'd a bit to fight, 
But, somehow, I a prisoner was ta'en ; 
So, when the mounseer jailor to my dungeon 
show'd a light, 
I blinded both his peepers, and then ran away 
again. 

Singing ri tol, fol de rol, &c. 

I've ran a many risks in life, on ocean and on 
shore, 
But always, like a Briton, got the day ; 
And, fighting in old England's cause, will run aa 
many more, 
But, let me face ten thousand foes, wilK never 
run away. 

Singing ri tol, fol de rol, &c. 



COMMON SENSE AND OENIUS, 
(T. Moore.) 

While I touch the string, 

Wreathe my brow with laurel ; 
For the ta.e I sing 

Bears, for once, a moral : 
Common Sense, one night, 

Though not used to gambols, 
Went out by moonlight, 

With Genius, on his rambles. 

Common Sense went on, 

Many wise things saying ; 
But a light that shone 

Soon set Genius straying. 
One his eyes ne'er raised 

From the path before him ; 
The other idly gazed 

On each bright cloud o'er him. 

But they came at last 
To a shady river ; 
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Common Sense soon past 
Safe, as he doth ever : 

But the boy, whose look 
Was in heaven that minute, 

Never saw the brook, 
But tumbled headlong in it. 

How the wise one smiled, 

When safe o'er the torrent, 
At that youth so wild, 

Dripping from the current : 
Sense went home to bed, 

Genius, left to shiver 
On the bank, 'tis said, 

Died of that cold river. 



HE WOOED, HE WON HER SIMPLE 

HEART. 

(Bishop.) 

HE wooed, he won her simple heart, 

He pledged his faith sincerely ; 
But soon from her was forced to part, 
The youth she loved so dearly. 

Ah, woe ! ah, woe ! die day 
Her love for ever left her ; 
Ah ! woe that hapless day 
Of every joy bereft her. 

On hostile plains, far, far away, 
The Moorish squadron braving, 

He died a hero's death, they say, 
The Christian banner saving. 

Ah, woe ! ah, woe ! the day, &c. 



IRISH MEDLEY. 

(Bryant.) 

Oh, the moment was sad when my love and I 
parted, 

Savourneen, &c. 
I kissed off the tear, and was nigh broken hearted — 
For Moll Brook she went to be shaved, 
And the barber cut her — 
Sprig of shellelagh and shamrock so green* 
Whoe'er had the luck to see Donnybrook fair, 
An Irishman all in his glory is there, 
With his— 

Shining daisy, you're fat and greasy, 
In the chimney corner you sit with — 
O, Mavrone, how the girls would look at me ; 
My own pretty face in their samples they'd work j 
To me they would come, with each copy and sum, 
To ax the opinion of — 
My wife, she's a giggling young thing, 
She will not be ruled by me, for — 
I was the boy for bewitching 'em, 
Whether good humour'd or coy, 
All cried, while I was beseeching 'em, — 
O, whack ! 
Cupid's a manakin, 

Straight at my heart he hit me a poulter, 
Good lack ! Judy O'Flannigan, 
She was the girl — 

For when I was a serving my time at Droghadee, 
Minding my work, just as I ought to be, 
My master's fair daughter, Miss Biddy O'Dogherty, 
Bored a hole in the heart of — 
Merry Matt, and sturdy Pat, and merry Morgan 

Murphy, O, 
With Murdoch Maggs and Turloch Keggs, 
Mack Lochlan, and Dick Durfy, O : 
And then the girls, dressed out in whites, 
Led on by Dad O'Riclly, O, 
All jigging, while the merry pipes 
Struck up — 
Oh, dear, what can the matter be, 



Dear, dear, what can the matter be — 
For my grandsire beat a drum so neat, 
His name was Darby Kelly, O — 
With a whack, row de dow, &c. 



HERE'S THE BOWER. 
(T. Moore.V 

Here's the bower she loved so much, 

And here's the tree she planted ; 
Here's the harp she used to touch, 

Oh ! how that touch enchanted : 
Roses now unheeded sigh, 

Where's the hand to wreathe them ? 
Songs around neglected lie, 

Where's the lip to breathe them ? 

Spring may bloom, but she we loved 

Ne'er shall feel its sweetness ; 
Time, that once so fleetly moved, 

Now hath lost its fleetness. 
Years were days when here she strayed, 

Days were moments near her ; 
Heaven ne'er formed a brighter maid, 

Nor pity wept a dearer. 



THE CALAIS PACKET. 

Who's for Calais, the packet is sailing now, 

Pray, make haste, or you'll all be too late ; 
Leave your lunch, no time for regaling now ; 
Pray can't you beg of the Captain to wait ; 
Wind and tide never stay, 
Come, haste now, let's away ; 
Here, waiter, what's to pay, all's ready now. 

O charming, and very like Twickenham ferry, 
Is crossing over to Calais, I vow ! 

SPOKEN.] Now, sir, if you mean to go, you 
must come. I am only taking leave of my rela- 
tions. O, we hav'n't time to take leave of rela- 
tions now. La, Captain, how I have run, I am 
quite out of breath. They told me you were gone ; 
I had no time to eat my lunch, and hardly time 
to pay for it. Never mind your lunch, sir, it will 
be all the same in an hour's time. Why, Captain, 
there's no fear, is there ? Yes, ma'am, plenty of 
fear, but no danger. Dear me, how shall I get 
on board. This way, ma'am, step on this plank. 
That! bless me, it's no broader than a two-penny 
ribbon ; I am as giddy as a goose, and I shouldn t 
like a duck. That lady's afraid of a pitch in. Goose, 
duck, and pigeon, what a horrid pun ! that fellow 
deserves to be sent to the Poultry Compter for it. 
Take care ; oh ! I am so Jnphtfw. You are, in- 
deed, ma'am. Stop the ship, the Captain don't 
know his way. I say, Captain. O, don't bother 
me with your nonsense. I want to ask you a ques- 
tion, Captain, — pray how's the wind? Pretty 
well, thankee, how are you ? Pray, Captain, how 
far are we from Calais ? A little better than five 
leagues. A little better ; a little worse, you 
mean. Well, never you mind, you'll be there 
first. Why, sir, you're half seas over already. 
O dear, how nice we are going along ; I do like it 
so ; I an't sick a bit ; what a way we are from 
Dover already : there, I do think I see the spires 
of Calais. Where, where ? Where ? why at Ca- 
lais, to be sure. Well, sir, you have no occasion 
to be so sharp ; I don't suppose you saw them at 
Deal. Talking of Deal, who's for a rubber ? I 
doesn't allow of no cards on board my westel. 
Well, Twizzle, how do you like it ? O, I like it 
toery much, it's just like sailing to Twickenham on 
a Sunday, only it's a little broaderer and a little 
more salterer. I should like to have a song ; what 
do you think of the * Storm.' O, don't mention 
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it ! Pa, sing that song you sung when we went to 
Chelsea, in the/wrmy. That funny was a wherry, 
my dean Oh, was it ? why then it was wery 
funny, — for 

How pleasant, and very like Twickenham ferry, 
Is crossing from Dover to Calais, I vow. 

All so gay when we entered the, packet here, 
Half seas over, the scene is quite changed ; 
Wind against us, confusion and racket here ; 
Sickly visages, and toilets deranged, 
I shall be ill, I fear, 
I feel a little queer, 
Can't we go back ? my dear ; that's too late now. 

SPOKEN.] Oh ! oh ! I never was so ill in all my 
life. Oh ! oh ! Sarve you right, you would come 
a pleasuring ; now you ve got your belly full of it. 
I wish I hadn't come, I'm so giddy ; the next time 
I go to France, I'll go the whole of the way by 
land. I say, look at Twizzle, he said he should 
enjoy it, I'll speak to him. No, don't. Yes, I 
must ; see what a pickle he is in. No, don't ; it 
will be cruel. I say, Twizzle, how do you find 
yourself? you seem to be very poorly. Oh ! Oh ! 
Oh! (imitation of sickness.) Ah, Pips, how do, 
Pips ? you seem to be hard at it there ; I am going 
down, can I bring up any thing for you ? Who's 
for a fat mutton chop ? I was as well as ever I 
was in all my life, till that fellow mentioned the 
mutton chop. Well, never mind, keep a good 
heart. Keep— a man need have a stomach of iron 
to keep anything, I think. O dear, Molly ! Molly ! 
where s my servant, I'm dying. So am T, ma'am, 
and can't come. How dare you be ill when I want 
you. Captain, Captain, bring me the brandy bot- 
tle, I'm going to go. Pray, Captain, was any 
person ever lost here? No, sir, several's been 
drowned, but we always found them again. Sir, 
the next time you're taken so, I'd thank you to 
turn your head ; you've quite spoiled my wife's 
pelisse. If people's taken suddenly, people can't 
help other people's pelisses, sir. Captain, could I 
lay down a bit ? Yes, sir, there's a bed below, 
there's only three in it. Captain, my hat's over- 
board. Never mind your hat, sir. I shouldn't, 
but my wig is in it. There's a whale. A whale ! 
where, where ? I'd give a hundred guineas to see 
a whale ; never see a whale in all my life. No, 
sir, it's only a tnisprommcification, sir, that's all ; 
it's my vife s wail, what she wears over her vig, 
sir, that's all. O, is it ? Then 

How charming, and very like Twickenham ferry , 
Is crossing over to Calais, I vow. 

Full six hours after sailing from Dover, 

Safely anchored at Calais at last ; 
All forgetting their sufferings now over, 
But what's to follow is worse than the past. 
Can't make the pier, good lack, 
Carried on shore pick-a-back, 
Souse in the water smack, these are the joys now. 

Spoken.] Tell me, Captain, can't you make 
the pier of Calais ? Yes, and I can run foul of 
the bar, too. No, no, 1 bar that, says Twizzle. 
Where's the breakers? There, a-head. What's 
he say, ah, break my head. No, no, the break- 
ers a-head. What's that the bar? dear me, I 
always thought it was a large pole of iron. And 
I always thought it was like Temple-Bar ! Cap- 
tain, how are we to go ashore — in a boat ? No, I 
wish we could, ma'am. How are we to go on shore 
then ? As well as we can, ma'am ; there, these 
two stout Frenchmen will carry you on their shoul- 
ders. Particularly horrid ! I declare I am so 
giddy, I don't know, I declare, whether Tarn on 
my head or my heels. Oh, you're right side upper- 
most now, ma'am, depend upon it. Oh, Oh, I'm 



black and blue already, these fellows are pinching 
and pulling me about so. I say, Twizzle, do you 
twig that lady's legs on the two fellows' backs, 
carrying her through the water. Legs ! millposts, 
you mean. Why, yes, as you say, she don't 
stand upon trifles — for 

How charming, and very like Twickenham ferry, 
Is crossing over to Calais, I vow. 



THE POWERS OF LIQUOR AND LOVE 

(Cooper.) 

Sweet Kilruddery, where I was born, 

When my mother was dying with grief, 
For she seemed, as I've heard, all forlorn, 

Till I, Thady, did give her relief ; 
Then she called me her own Irish lad ; 

Her jewel, her son, and her heir \ 
And my father was mightily glad 

That myself came to add to his care. 

From my youth, my fond parents with pride 

And delight how they gazed on their son \ 
They gave me good learning, beside, 

From my service they bade me not run ; 
But the best thing they gave me, I thought, 

Was a bottle of whiskey to drink ; 
And drinking has still been my fault, 

For of nothing but drinking I think. 

Oh, yes ! by the powers 1 I'd forgot, 

There is something else runs in my head ; 
Tis love, and it has been my lot 

By liquor and love to be led ; 
For the liquor my senses does drown, 

Whilst love seizes hold of my heart ; 
Till, at length, such good friends they are grown, 

That I swear from 'em never to part. 



WEDLOCK IS A TICKLISH THING. 

A PARODY. 

Wedlock is a ticklish thing ; 

Hey ! merrily ho ! and ho ! merrily hey ! 
And will joy or sorrow bring, 

Hey ! merrily ho f &c. 
Oh ! how delightful 

Glides their time away, 
Who, never spiteful, 
Only toy and play. 

SPOKEN, in imitation of Man and Wife.] — 
He. Will you take a walk, my dear ? — She. With 
great pleasure, my love. — He. Then pray put on 
your clogs, for it is very damp. — S?ie. And do you 
put on your great coat, for fear of catching cold. — 
He. Oh ! thank you, my darling, for your tender 
care. Oh ! 

Wedlock's joys are soft and sweet, 

Hey ! merrily ho ! &c. 
When fond hearts in union meet, 

Hey ! merrily hey ! &c. 

Let us only change the scene, 

Ho '. terrible, hey ! and hey ! terrible, oh ! 
Take a peep behind the screen, 
Ho ! terrible, hey ! &c. 
What she proposes, 

Be it good or bad, 
He still opposes, 
Till he drives her mad ! 

SPOKEN, in imitation of Man and Wife."] — 
She. Do you dine at home to-day, sir? — He. Can't 
tell. — She. What shall I order for dinner ? — He. 
What you like. — She. Should you like chicken 
boiled ot roasted ? — He. Neither ; I hate chicken. 
— She. Then what will you have ? — He. Nothing. 
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— Ske. Oh! very well, sir! — lie. Very w*tt, 
ma'am. — Thus, 

Oh ! wedlock is a dreadful state ; 

Ho! terrible, hey! &c. 
When cold hearts are join'd by fate, 

Ho! terrible, hey ! &c. 



LIFE LET US CHERISH. 

LIFE let us cherish while yet the taper glows, 
And the fresh floweret pluck e'er it close ; 
Why are we fond of toil and care, 
Why choose the rankling thorn to wear ; 
And, heedless, by the lily stray, 
Which blossoms in our way ? 

Life let us cherish, &c. 

When clouds obscure the atmosphere, 
And forked lightnings rend the air ; 
The sun resumes his silver crest, 
And smiles adown the west. 

Life let us cherish, &c. 

The genial seasons soon are o'er, 
Then let us, ere we quit the shore, 
Contentment seek, it is life's zest, 
The sunshine of the breast. 

Life let us cherish, &c. 

Away with every toil and care, 
And cease the rankling thorn to wear ; 
With manful hearts life's conflict meet, 
Till death sounds the retreat. 

Life let us cherish, &c. 



THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

It chanced, one day, that a Crow so black, 

Down in a meadow so green, 
Had stolen a crust from a pedlar's pack, 

And carried it off unseen ; 
Up in an apple-tree flew the crow, 
And, ere she the taste of her prize could know, 
A Fox came by and stood below, 

All in a meadow so green. 

Says Renard, Jove's eagle sure I see, 

Up in a tree, so high ; 
Says the Crow to herself, he Miirely means me, 

And a very fine bird am I. 
What eyes, says Renard, and what an air, 
That plumage, so divinely fair, 
Never was beauty seen so rare 

Up in a tree so high ! 
The Crow, enchanted, cla£t her wings, 

Alack! and a well-a-day; 
Says Renard, I'm sure that angel sings, 

Could I but hear the lay : 
The Crow looked round at what he said, 
For flattery often turns the head » • 
She opened her mouth and she dropped her bread, 
Renard caught it and galloped away. 

THE SAVOYARD'S RETURN. 
(H. K, White.) 

On ' yonder is the well known spot, 

My dear, my long lost native home ; 
Oh ! welcome is yon little cot 

Where I shall rest, no more to roam ; 
Oh! I have travelled far and wide, 

O'er many a distant foreign land ; 
Each place, each province, have I tried, 

And sung and danced my saraband *, 
But all their charms coultf not prevail 
To steal my heart from yonder vale. 

Of distant climes, the false report, 
It lured me from my native land j 



It bade me rove, toy sole support 

My cymbals and my saraband : 
The woody dell, the hanging rock, 

The chamois, skipping o'er the heights, 
The plain, adorned with many a flock, 

And, oh, a thousand more delights 
That grace yon dear beloved retreat, 
Have backward won my weary feet. 

Now safe returned, with wandering tired, 

No more my little home I'll leave, 
And many a tale of what I've seen 

Shall while away the winter's eve. 
Oh, I have wander*d far and wide, 

O'er many a distant foreign land, 
Each place, each province, have I tried, 

And sung and danced my saraband, 
But all their charms could not prevail 
To steal my heart from yonder vale. 

AH, SURE A PAIR WAS NEVER SEEN. 

(Sheridan.) 

Ah, sure a pair was never seen 

So justly formed to meet by nature, 
The youth excelling is in mien, 

The maid in every grace of feature. 
Oh, how happy are such lovers, 
When kindred beauties each discovers, 
For surely she 
Was made for thee, 
And thou to bless this lovely creature. 

So mind your looks, your children thence 

Will early learn the* task of duty, 
The boys with all their father's sense, 

The girU with all their mother's beauty. 
Oh, how happy to inherit 
At once such graces and such spirit, 
Thus, while you live, 
May Fortune give 
Each blessing equal to your merit. 

JOLLY MORTALS, FILL YOUR GLASSES. 

(G. Carey.) 

JOLLY mortals, fill your glasses ! 

Noble deeds are done by wine ; 
Scorn the nymph and all her graces ; 

Who'd for love or beauty pine. 

Look within the bowl that's flowing 
And a thousand charms you'll find 

More than Phillis has, though going, 
In a moment, to be kind. 

Alexander hated thinking, 
Drank about at council-board, 

He subdued the world by drinking 
More than by his conquering sword. 



CHAPTER OF NAILS. 

MY merry gentle people, pray 

Will you list a minute, 
For, though my song it is not long, 

There's something comic in it. 
To sing of nails, if you'll permit, 

My sportive muse intends, sirs, 
A subject which I now have pat 

Just at my fingers' ends, sirs. 

The world it is a bag of nftili, 

And some are very queer ones, 
And some are flats, and some a* e sharps, 

And some are very dear ones. 
We've sprigs, and spikes, and sparables, 

Some little, great, and small, sir, 
Some folks love nails with monstrous heads, 

And some love none at all, sir. 
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The bachelor's a hob-nail, 

He rusts for -want of use, sir, 
The misers they're no nails at all, 

They're all a pack of screws, sir. 
An enemy will get some clouts 

If here they chance to roam, sir, 
For Englishmen, like hammers, will 

Be sure to drive them home, sir. 

The doctor nails you with his bill, 

Which often proves a sore nail ; 
The undertaker wishes you 

As dead as any door-nail. 
You'll often find each agent 

To be nailing his employer ; 
The lawyer nails his client, 

And the devil nails the lawyer. 

^Dame Fortune is a brad-awl, 

And often does contrive it 
To make each nail go easily 

Where'er she please to drive it. 
Then, if I gain your kind applause 

For what I've sung or said, sir 1 , 
Then you'll admit that I have hit 

The right nail on the head, sir. 



<* 



THE LAST WORDS OF MARMION. 

(Sir Walter Scott.) 

The war, that for a space did fail, 

Now, trebly-thundering, swelled the gaie, 

And " Stanley" was the cry : 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand above his head, 

He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted " Victory !" 
Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley, on! 
Were the last words of Marmion. 



n 



COMIN' THROUGH THE RYE. 

GlN a body meet a body 

Comin' through the rye, 
Gin a body kiss a body 

Need a body cry ? 
Ilka body has a body, 

Ne'er a ane hae I ; 
But a the lads they lo'e me, 

And what the waur am I ? 

Gin a body meet a body 

Comin' frae the well, 
Gin a body kiss a body 

Need a body tell? 

Ilka body has a body, &c. 

Gin a body meet a body 

Comin' frae the town, 
Gin a body kiss a body 

Need a body frown. 

Ilka Jenny has her jockey, &c. 



NO PLEASURE LIKE HUNTING IS FOUND. 

Do you hear, brother sportsman, the sound of the 
horn, 
And yet the sweet pleasure decline ? 
For shame ! rouse your senses, and, ere it is morn, 

With me the sweet melody join. 
Through the wood and the valley the traitor well 
rally, 
Nor quit him till panting he lies : 
While hounds, in full cry, through hedges shall 
fly, 
And chase the swift hare till he dies ! 



Then, saddle your steed, to the meadows and fields 

Both willing and joyous repair ; 
No pastime in life greater happiness yields 

Than chasing the fox or the hare. 
For such comforts, my friend, on the sportsman 
attend, 

No pleasure like hunting is found ; 
For, when it is o'er, as brisk as before, 

Next morning we spurn up the ground. 



THE DYING SOLDIERS' FAREWELL. 

(Burns.) 

Farewell, thou fair day, thou green earth, and 
ye skies, 
Now gay with the bright setting sun ! 
Farewell, loves and friendships, ye dear tender 
ties, 
Our race of existence is run ! 

Thou grim king of terrors ! thou life's gloomy foe . 

Go frighten the coward and slave ; 
Go, teach them to tremble, fell tyrant ! but know. 

No terrors hast thou to the brave. 

Thou strik'st the dull peasant — he sinks in the 
dark, 

Nor saves e'en the wreck of a name ; 
Thou strik'st the young hero — a glorious mark ! 

He falls in the blaze of his fame ! 

In the field of proud honour, our swords in our 
hands, 

Our King and our Country to save — 
While victory shines on life s last ebbing sands, 

Oh ! who would not rest with the brave ! 

YOUNG SHANDY ; 

OR, THE BOTTLE. 

Bryant.) 

OH, Darby lov'd Katty 0*Whack, a sweet little 

maid to be sure, 
She had a big hump at her back, but the girl was 

devilish poor ; 
Now she lived in the Bruff, and the boys they all 

call'd her the dandy, 
For on love she preached sermons enough, still she 
lov'd none but Darby O'Shandy. 
With a ditheroo, duddrio, la, 

Filliloo, maviro, crack, 
With smilliloo, smilliloo, la, 

Singing — huzza for Katty O 'Whack ! 

Faith, she lov'd him by day and by night, 

But lov'd whiskey much better than Shandy, 
And she swore that for him she would fight, 

For she used the shellelagh quite handy ; 
Now she fought through a fair with such glee 

That the devil himself could not stand her, 
And, in troth now, if you believe me, 

She was as big as the great Alexander. 

With a ditheroo, duddrio, la, &c. 

Now, to tell you the truth, since the truth is the go, 

And we must not at niceties stand, 
Therefore it is proper you know 

Something more of this queen of our land ; 
She married poor Darby, 'tis true, 

But the devil so coax'd her dry throttle, 
That one night at the whiskey she flew, 

A nil, be d d, but she swallow'd the bottle. 

With a ditheroo, duddrio, la, &c. 

Now, the bottle gave Katty no pain, 

For she had a mighty big throttle, 
And it ne'er enter'd Darby s poor brain 

That Kate carried a chest for her bottle. 
At length the report went about 

That poor Kate was in labour far gone, 
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And the villagers came to the rout, 
To see Mr. O'Shandy's sweet son. 

With a ditheroo, duddrio, la, &c. 

The midwife, as blind as a bat, 

When the secret was quickly unfurled, 
That an angel of Darby s and Kat 

Had shown its sweet phiz in the world, 
When the midwife came forward to show 

A spalpeen wrapped up to the throttle, 
Says the girls it's a beauty we know, 

But they jump'd when they gazed on a bottle. 
With a ditheroo, duddrio, la, &c. 

They look'd at the thing in and out^ 

Faith they look'd, and they look'd, too, again, 
And they found a small cork in the snout 

Of a bottle which show'd itself plain ; 
The villagers laughed at the joke, 

They sent for some juice for Kate's throttle, 
And, while they so merrily smoke, 

Drink — long life to young Shandy, the bottle. 
With a ditheroo, duddrio, la, &c. 



THERE BE NONE OF BEAUTY'S DAUGH- 
TERS LIKE THEE. 

(Byron.) 

There be none of Beauty's daughters 

With a magic like thee, 
And like music on the waters 

Is thy sweet voice to me. 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean's pausing, 
The waves lie still and gleaming, ' 

And the lull'd winds seem dreaming. 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o'er the deep, 

Whose breast is gently heaving, 
As an infant's asleep. 

So the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee, 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of summer's ocean. 



AULD ROBIN GREY. 

(Lady Anne Lindsay.) 

WHEN the sheep were in the fauld, and the kye a 

at hane, 
And a the warld to sleep are gane, 
The waes of my heart fa in showers frae my ee 
When my gudeman lies sound by me ; 
Young Jamie loo'd me weel, and he sought me for 

his bride, 
But, saving of a crown, he had naething beside ; 
To mak that crown a pound, my Jamie ga'ed to 

sea, 
And the crown and the pound were baith for me. 

He had nae been awa a week, but only twa, 
When my mither she fell sick, and our cow was 

stoun awa ; 
My father brak his arm, and my Jamie at the sea, 
And Auld Robin Grey cam a courting to me ; 
My father could na work, and my mither could na 

spin, 
I toiled day and night, but their bread I could na 



win ; 



Auld Rob maintain'd them baith, and wi tears in 

his ee, 
Said, " Jenny, for their sakes, O marry me !" 

My heart it said na, I look'd for Jamie back, 
But the wind it blew high, and the ship it was a 

wreck ; 
The ship it was a wreck, why did na Jenny die, 
And why do I live to say — O waes rae ! 



Auld Robin argued sair, though my mither did na 

speak, 
She looked in my face till my heart was like to 

break; 
So I gied him my hand, though my heart was at 

the sea, 
And Auld Robin Grey is gudeman to me. 

I had na been a wife a week, but only four, 

When, sitting sae mournfully at the door, 

I saw my Jamie's wraith, for I could na think it 

he, 
Till he said — " I've come back for to marry thee," 

sair did we greet, and muckle did we say, 

We took but ae kiss, and we tore ourselves away, 

1 wish I were dead, but I'm no like to die, 
And why do I live to say — O waes me ! 

I gang like a ghaist and carena to spin ; 

I dare na think of Jamie for that would be a sin ; 

But I'll do my best a gude wife to be, 

For Auld Robin Grey's kind to me. 



^*****^* 



CLOD'S JOURNEY TO LUNNUN. 

THOUGHT I to myself, one day sitting at home, 
I've a nation great mind up to Lunnun to roam ; 
So to get me there quickly I went to the book, 
And a place in the new flying-waggon I took. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

The first thing I seed when I entered the town, 
Were a large sight of bridges rang'd up and down ; 
And the waggonner told I, as one I've pass'd over, 
They were going to build one from Calais to Dover. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Says I, master waggonner, that cannot be, 
So none of your funniment, pri'thee, give me, 
For great folks already too quickly there prance, 
And spend English money, shame on 'em, in 
France. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Next I went to the Park, where I see'd the great 

gun, 
Which they told I a present from Spaniards did 

come; 
A queer kind of giving I think, by the mass, 
We lent 'em our gold, and they paid us in brass. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Then I went to the playhouse — and, 'gad, I must 

tell, 
That I relish'd the fun I see'd there mighty weel ; 
There were summat to laugh at, and summat to 

cry— 
And I grinn'd at one Clod till I thought I should 

die. 

Tol de rol, &c. 



ANNA'S URN. 
(Burgoyne.) 

Encompassed in an angel's frame 

An angel's virtues lay ; 
Too soon did heaven assert the claim, 

And called its own away. 
My Anna's worth, my Anna's charms, 

Must never more return ; 
What now shall fill these widowed arms ? 

Ah me ! my Anna's urn. 

Can I forget that bliss refined 

Which blest when her I knew, 
Our hearts, in sacred bonds entwined, 

Were bound by love too true. 
The rural train, which once were used 

In festive dance to turn, 
So pleased when Anna they amused. 

Now, weeping, deck her urn. 
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The soul escaping from its chain, 

She clasped me to her breast ; 
To part with thee is all my pain 

She cried — then sank to rest. 
While Memory shall her seat retain, 

From beauteous Anna torn, 
My heart shall breathe its ceaseless strain 

Of sorrow o'er her urn. 

There, with the earliest dawn, a dove 

Laments her murdered mate ; 
There, Philomela, lost to love, 

Tells the pale moon her fate. 
With yew and ivy round me spread, 

My Anna there I'll mourn ; 
For all my soul, now she is dead, 

Concentres in her urn. 



THE HAPPY MASON. 



M 



Air—" The MiUer of Mansfield. 1 

How happy the Mason, whose bosom still flows 
With friendship, and ever roost cheerfully glows ; 
The effects of the mystery lodged in his breast — 
Mysteries revered — and by princes possest. 
Our friend and our bottle we best can enjoy, 
No rancour or envy our quiet annoy. 
Our plumb-line and compass, our square, and our 

tools, 
Direct all our actions in virtue's fair rules. 

To Mars and to Venus we're equally true, 

. Our hearts can enliven, our arms can subdue ; 

.Let the enemy tell, and the ladies declare, 

No class or profession with Masons compare ; 

To give us a lustre we ne'er need a crest, 

Since honour and virtue remain in our breast. 

Well charm the rude world when we clap, laugh, 

and sing, 
' If so happy a Mason, say who'd be a king ? 



THE MID-WATCH. 

(Sheridan.) 

When 'tis night and the mid- watch is come, 
And chilling mists hang o'er the darkened 
main, 
Then sailors think of their far-distant home, 
And of those friends they ne'er may see again. 
But when the fight's begun, 
Each serving at his gun, 
Should any thought of them come o'er his mind, 
We think but should the day be won, 
How 'twill cheer 
Their hearts to hear 
That their old companion he was one. 

Or, my lad, if you a mistress kind 

Have left on shore, some pretty girl and true, 
Who many a night doth listen to the wind, 
And sighs to think how it may fare with you ! 

Oh ! when the fight's begun, 

Each serving at his gun, 
Should any thought of her come o'er his mind, 
Think only, should the day be won, 

How 'twill cheer 

Her heait to hear 
That her own true sailor he was one. 



For woman's heart was mmn 
For minstrels' hands alone *, 

By other fingers played, 
U yields not half the tone ! 

Then drink to her,, &c. 

At Beauty's door of glass, 

Where Wealth and Wit once stood, 
They asked her what might pass ? 

She answered, " he who could!" 
With golden key, Wealth thought 

To pass, but it wouldn't dp ; 
While Wit a diamond brought, 

That cut its bright way through. 

Then dnnjt to her, &c. 

The love that seeks a home 

Where wealth or grandeur shines, 
Is like the gloomy gnome 

That dwells in dark gold mines ! 
But oh ! the poet's love 

Can boast a brighter sphere ; 
Its native home's above, 

Though woman keeps it here ! 

Then drink to her, &c. 



DRINK TO HER WHO LONG HATH 
WAKED THE POET'S SIGH. 

(T. Moore.) 

Drink to her who long 

Hath waked the poet's sigh ; — 

The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy j 



SHELAH O'NEAL. 

(Burns.) 

WHEN first I began for to sigh and to woo her, 

Of many fine things I did say a great deal, 
But, above all the rest, that which pleased her the 
best, 
Was — Och, will you marry me, Shelah O'Neal ? 
My point I soon carried, 
For straight we were married, 
Then the weight of my burden I soon 'gan to feel, 
For she scolded, she fisted, 
O, then I enlisted, 
Left Ireland, and whiskey, and Shelah O'Neal. 

Then tired and dull-hearted, 0, then I deserted, 

I fled into regions far-distant from home, 
To Frederick's army, where none e'er could harm 
me, 
Save Shelah herself in the shape of a bomb. 
I fought every battle 
Where cannons did rattle, 
Felt sharp shot, alas ! and the sharp-pointed 
steel, 

But in all my wars round, 
Thank my stars, I ne'er found 
Aught so sharp as the tongue of curs'd Shelah 
O'Neal. 



COME, AND GLOSSY PEBBLES BRING. 

Come, and glossy pebbles bring. 

Where no sun-beams play, 
And where the little busy spring 

Low gurgles on its way. 
Bring your shells and shiny ores, 
Sea-weeds green, and coral stores \ 
And 'neath the shade, 
Our grotto made, 
We'll listen, listen to the bells', 
Dear simple sound, that sinks and swells 

Its ding dong, ding dong dell. 

Moonshine silvering our retreat, 

Sparkling in the rill, 
Shall light our fairy flitting feet 

Around the grotto still ; 
Leaving then their moss-grown bow'rs, 
Sister Sylphs will dance die hours, 
So near, so near, 
That we shall hear 
Their steps trip through the dying bells, 
Soft sinking sound that faintly swells 

Its ding dong, ding dong dell. . 
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CATO'S ADVICE. 

(H. Carey.) 

WHAT Cato advises most certainly wise is, 

Not always to labour, but sometimes to play. 
To mingle sweet pleasure with thirst after trea- 
sure, 

Indulging at night for the toils of the day : 
And while the dull miser esteems himself wiser 

His bags to increase, while his health does de- 
cay, 
Our souls we enlighten, our fancy we brighten, 

And pass the long evenings, in pleasure, away. 

All cheerful and hearty, we set aside party, 

With some tender fair the bright bumper is 
crowned ; 
Thus Bacchus invites us, and Venus delights us, 

While care in an ocean of claret is drowned ; 
See here's our physician, we know no ambition, 
But where there's good wine and good company 
found ; 
Thus happy together, in spite of all weather, 
Tts sunshine and summer with us the year 
round ! 



OH, CRUEL! 

Air—" Colder Fan." 

Olf, cruel vasmy parents that forced my love from 



me. 



And cruel vas the press-gang that took him out to 



sea ; 



Like me, you'll be revarded, and have all your 

heart's delight, 
With fiddling in the morning, and a drap of max 

at night. 



And cruel vas the little boat that rowed him from 

the strand, 
And cruel vas the great big ship that sailed him 

from the land. 

Too rol, too rol, &c. 

Oh ! cruel vas the vater that bore my love from 
Mary, 

And cruel vas the fair vind that wouldn't blow con- 
trary ; 

And cruel vas the boatswain, the captain, and the 
men, 

That didn't care a farJen if we never met again. 

Too rol, too rol, &c. 

Oh ! cruel vas the splinter that broke my poor love's 

leg, 
Now he's obliged to fiddle for't, and I'm obliged 

to beg ; 
A vagabonding vagrant, and a rantipoling wife, 
We fiddles, and we limps it, through the ups and 

downs of life. 

Too rol, too rol, &c. 

Oh ! cruel vas the engagement, in which my true 

love fought, 
And cruel vas the cannon-ball that knocked his 

right eye out ; 
He used to leer and ogle me, with peepers full of 

fun, 
But now he looks askew at me, because he's only 

one. 

Too rol, too rol, &c. 

My love he plays the fiddle well, and vanders up 

and down, 
And I follows at his helbow through all the streets 

in town ; 
We spends our days in harmony, and wery seldom 

fights, 
Except when he's his grog aboard, or I gets queer 

at nights. 

MORAL. 

Now, ladies, all take varning, by my true love and 
me, 

Though cruei fate should cross you, remember con- 
stancy 



OH' THE PLEASURES OF A PLAY. 

(J. H. Payne.) 

Ne'er shall I forget the day, 
Oh ! the pleasures of a play. 
Hark ! hark ! to the crash of the band ! 

The overture's beginning, 
With a flourish loud and grand, 
From all attention winning ; 
Then a solo on the horn, 
Then the flute obligato, 
And bassoon so legato ; 
Then the hautboy all forlorn, 
Then the violin's starato. 
Now to winding up they go, 
Chord upon chord — fortissimo. 
Bell rings — curtain rises, 
Gay scene next surprises ! 
Palace rare, lady fair, 
Tyrant proud, ranting loud, 
tioyt fighting — now loving — 
Now constant — now roving, 
Then while her woes each heart appal, 
The tyrant and the curtain fall : 
Ne'er shall I forget the day, 
Oh ! the pleasures of a play ! 



GREENWICH MOORINGS. 

(Vint.) 

WITH timbers green, from childhood's dock, 

Buoy'd up with youthful notions, 
My roving fancy dared to mock 

The raging storms of oceans ; 
Thus braving fear, my mind became 

Well sheath'd with emulation, 
Tight rigg'd, on board the good ship Fame, 

I took an early station ; 
Nor dreamt, when first I went to sea, 

That, after hard endurings, 
It so would hap, that Tom should be 

Laid up in Greenwich moorings. 

From boy to man, from clime to clime, 

In quest of glory roaming, 
I weather'd oft and many a time 

Rough gales, and billows foaming ; 
Where lightnings dread and thunders jar, 

Where fever'd seas are rolling ; 
Where mermaids smile in liquid car, 

Mid tempest's coarsest howling ! 
Still Hawser's heart was rigg'd with glee, 

In spite of all endurings ; 
Nor harboured e'er a thought, that he 

Should lie in Greenwich moorings. 

Whate'er I earn'd by sweat of brow, 

Was squandered soon in folly ; 
Not one reflection did bestow, 

Except on lovely Molly. 
But though love's compass still my heart 

To Molly's charms directed, 
I ne'er from duty did depart, 

Nor Britain's fame neglected ; 
When bit grew scant I went to sea, 

And left her fond assurings ; 
Nor thought my batter'd hulk should bo 

Laid up in Greenwich moorings. 

I made my charming girl a vow, 

That, barring all miscarriage, 
I'd take her, when return'd, in tow, 

And plough the seas of marriage : 
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But, sad reverse ! poor Tom no more 

To faithless Poll enticing ; 
My starboard limb was sliiver'd sore, 

Beyond the power of splicing ; 
I found the fair one's clouded brow 

ObscurM her late allurings — 
* Begone !' she cried, ( you're fittest now 

To lie in Greenwich moorings.' 

Then to our gracious king I'll drink, 

And success to his navy ; 
Oh, may fell faction quickly sink, 

Deep grappled by old Davy ! 
And here's to every gallant tar, 

Brave soldier, and just trader ; 
In peace if Britain's kind, in war 

He'll check each bold invader ; 
With two limbs less than God gave me, 

I smile at past endurings, 
And booze my can of grog with glee, 

Laid up in Greenwich moorings. 



AWAKE, MY LOVE. 

(Allan Cunningham.) 

AWAKE, my love, ere morning's ray 
Throws off night's weed of pilgrim gray ; 
Ere yet the hare, cower'd close from view, 
Licks from her fleece the clover dew ; 
Or wild swan shakes her snowy wings, 
By hunters roused from secret springs ; 
Or birds upon the boughs awake, 
Till green Arbiglands' woodlands shake. 

She comb'd her curling ringlets down, 
Laced her green jupes and clasp'd her shoon ; 
And from her home, by Preston-burn, 
Came forth the rival light of morn. 
The lark's song dropt, now loud, now hush — 
The gold-spink answered from the bush ; 
The plover, fed on heather crop, 
Called from the misty mountain-top. 

'Tis sweet, she said, while thus the day, 
Grows into gold from silvery gray j 
To hearken, heaven, and bush, and brake, 
Instinct with soul of song, awake, 
To see the smoke, in many a wreath, 
Stream blue from hall and bower beneath, 
Where yon blythe mower hastes along, 
With glittering scythe and rustic song. 

Yes, lovely one ! and dost thou mark 
The moral of yon carolling lark? 
Tak'st thou from Nature's counsellor tongue, 
The warning precept of her song ? 
Each bird that takes the dewy grove, 
Warms its wild note with nuptial love ; 
The bird, the bee, with various sound , 
Proclaims the sweets of wedlock round. • 



THE MUFFIN MAN. 
(T. Dibdin.) 

WHILE your opera-squallers fine verses are singing, 
Of heroes, and poets, and such like humguffins ; 

While the world's running round, like a mill in a 
sail, 

I'll ne'er bother my head with what othe* folks ail, 

But careless and frisky, my bell I keep ringing, 
And walk about merrily crying my muffins. 

CHORUS. 

Lilly white muffins, O, rare crumpets smoking, 
Hot Yorkshire cakes, hot loaves and charming 

cakes, 
One a-penny, two a-penny, Yorkshire cakes. 

V/hat matters to* me, if great folks run a gadding, 
For politics, fashion, or such botheration ; 



Let them drink as they brew, while I merrily 

bake, ' 
For, though I sell muffins, I'm not such a cake 
To let other fools' fancies e'er set me a gadding, 
Or burthen my thoughts with the cares of the 
nation. 

SPOKEN.J What have I to do with politicians ? 
And for your Parliament cakes, every body knows 
they are bought and sold all over the nation. No, 
no, it's enough for me to cry — 

Lilly white muffins, &c. 

Let sailors and soldiers, contending for glory, 
Delight in the rattle of drums and of trumpets ; 

Undertakers get living, by other folks dying ; 

While actors make money by laughing or crying ; 

Let lawyers with quizzies and quiddities bore ye, 
It's nothing to me, while I'm crying my crum- 
pets. 

Spoken.] What do I care for lawyers ! A'nt I 
a baker and Master of the Rolls myself: — Droll 
enough, too, for a Master of the Rolls to be cry- 
ing — Lilly white muffins, &c. 



LOVE MAY RECEIVE INSTRUCTION FROM 

FLOWERS. 

(J. H. Payne.) 

FROM flowers which we twine for the Temple of 
Love, 
Love itself may instruction receive ; 
The love learn'd from Nature, comes straight from 
above, 
Her's are lessons which cannot deceive. 

Twere surely enough to check pride in its birth, 
Ere it whispers, the heart hath betray'd ; 

To know, that the sweetest flowerets on earth — 
The violet — grows in the shade. 

To souls that are bent on a stainless career, 
What a moral the sunflower supplies ; 

From morning till eve, never known to appear, 
With a look turn'd away from the skies. 

And let the soul-stricken mourner complain, 
But be taught by those blossoms of night ; 

Whose solitude, darkness frowns over in vain, 
'Tis in darkness their colours are bright. 



COME BUY MY WATER CRESSES. 

My Nanny, though thou can'st not boast 

Of title, fame, or riches ; 
Still thou art oft a lover's toast, 

And many a swain bewitches. 
From street to street, from lane to lane, 

Her calling she professes, 
And daily cries in cheerful strain, 

Come buy my water-cresses, 
My nice young water-cresses. 

The musky rose that breathes perfume, 

And round its fragrance scatters ; 
Excels not Nan in beauty's bloom, 

Though clad in humble tatters ; 
While proud ones scoff, and rich ones jeer, 

At my sweet girl's distresses, 
She constant cries, devoid of fear, 

Come buy my water-cresses ; 
My nice young water-cresses* 

Fresh as the balmy breath of morn, 

My charmer daily rises 
More fair than those who wealthy born, 

Poor Nanny's state despises ; 
Yet she, regardless of each frown, 

With lovely auburn tresses, 
Is seen to cry from town to town, 

Come buy my water-cresses ; 
My nice young water-cresses. 
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] opened the door, and I Hired like •• pip,. 



oy father and moth* 
ddy, my brother, 
mdlcd tbe spade, 
lurf-tuttiug trade. 



Bat old father Murphy, on 
He dow and lien gave me a bit of a lecture ; 
Arrah, Barney, says he, you're a frolicsome elf. 
But be a good boy, and take care of yourself. 

With your too ral lal loo, &c. 
Mj Jud j I lnv'd, and oft gave bet a Idas ; 
" Fie, Barney," says ahe, but ne'er took it amiss 
One night I took leayo ; uytl, "Judy, I'm off,* 
But heard, aa I thought, in the clout, a cough ; 



I waa going, when old father Murphy cried, " stay, 
Well aetde this matter, I'll tell you the way, 
I'll marry you both, and then, Barney, you know 

« Thank's, father," eaya I, " but I'd much rather 

So to ould father Murphy, £ bade a goodnight, 
And to Judy, I said, what you'll own was quite 

right, 
" Arrah, Judy," aayal, "you 
But 111 be a good boy and taki 
With my too ra. 



THE SPIRIT OP THE STORM. 



AT sight of each te 
All trembling and with fear opprest, 
The halcyon quit, her sea-built neat 
Prophetic of a coming storm 



Loud roars the spirit of 



Their breasts the angry billows tear ; 
Bursting their bounds, they seem to ana 

And battle with the murky air ; 
The mariner then calmly feell 

The perils of his hapless state ; 
Before high heaven he trembling kneels. 

And tohis will resigns his fate. 

Resolved to steer the vessel true. 
Hoarse brays the trumpet's throat— the wbilt 
The Sends of war their fire-brands ahake ; 

Siu brooding o'er an empire's wreck— 
'Tis then the soldier's manly heart 

To home one tear-drop doth bequeath , 
Bends to that power that points the dart, 

Just midway 'twill life and death. 
Though horrors rise upon his view. 
Resolved to fight the battle true. 



One day apart, 'tis ended, 
Behold him, and it dies. 

Last night your roving brother, 
Enrag'd, I bade depart. 

And sure his rude presumption 
Deserv'd to lose my heart : 

In spite of injur'd pride, 



Before my to 



Vithtr 



t.'nid der. 



e thus oft has said, 
tin would Clara slight it 
iin would she upbraid 
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Xo scorn those lipa discover, 
Where dimples laugh the while ; 

No frowns appear resentful 
Where heaven has stamp'd a smile." 



'TIS BEAUTY HOLDS THE SCEPTRE. 

(R. W. Spencer.) 

NATURE with swiftness arm'd the horse; 
She gave the royal lion force 

His destined prey to seize on ; 
To guide the swiftness of the horse, 
To tame the royal lion's force, 
She gifted man with reason. 

Poor woman ! what 

Was then our lot ? 
Submission, truth, and duty. — 

Our gifts were small j 

To balance all, 
Some god invented beauty. 

For empire, Reason made a stand, 
But long has Beauty's conquering hand 

In due subjection kept her ; 
To rule the world let Reason boast, 
She only fills a viceroy's post, 

Tia Beauty holds the sceptre. 
Poor woman ! what, &c. 



THE MAD GIRL'S SONG. 
(J. H. L. Hunt.) 

THE lily enamels the vale, 

And roses they purple above ; 
But how can their glories prevail 

With a smile from the lips of my love ? 
But my love he was false and unkind, 

When he bade me depart from the grove : 
And I'll go ; — for I have not a mind 

That will laugh in the frowns of my love. 

Ill pick up the flowers that are dead, 

And deck all my bosom so gay, 
That love shall come, patting my head, 

And steal all their blossoms away ; 
But no, he sha'n't rob me of these, 

Refusal his wishes shall prove ; 
For he would not, my passion to please, 

Inspire the cold breast of my love. 

I will visit tL« cypress so sad, 

That hangs o'er the dark shadowM grave ; 
And I know, though they tell me I'm mad, 

That I'll tear off its branches to wave. 
Oh, then a sweet garland 111 twine, 

And show all my friends how I wove ; 
And all, — but the leaves, shall be mine, 

For I'll give all the green to my love. 

But my love, I'm afraid, won't be prcss'd 

To take the poor gift, though so smart ; 
For he scorn'd this fond fluttering breast, 

And all the warm wealth of my heart 
Then I'll keep it, and twine in my hair 

The green and the boughs that I wove ; 
And, when it shall fade away there, 

Sing dirges to it and my love. 



THE HAPPY PEASANT. 
(Morton.) 

Than envied monarchs, happier still, 

Oh ! happier far, the peasant ; 
No treason lurks around his mill, 

No terror breaks his slumbers pleasant. 
Yet, one must fill the royal seat, 

With care incessant pressing ; 
E'en to preserve those slumbers sweet — 

His lowly, happy, cottage blessing. 



Then fly not now, O gentle sleep ! 

Fly not our humble dwelling j 
His anguish in oblivion steep, 

The image of the past repelling ; 
And such soft visions of delight 

From airy fancy borrow, 
As he deserves, whose watchful night 

From us poor peasants drives forth sorrow. 



THE jEOLIAN HARP. 
(Dibdin.) 

AMPHlON's lute and Orpheus' lyre 

Pleased amateurs of yore, 
Our amateurs' loud harps inspire* 

And those we heard no more. 
Harps that assist each female cjxarm, 
The snowy hand, and rounded arm, 
That turn with more than mortal grace j 
The stately neck, and lovely face, 
As rapidly the fingers trace 

Each natural, flat, and sharp j 
But, most the senses to ensnare, 

Give me the soft celestial strain 
That gently floats upon the air, 

That all can feel, but none explain, 
In sounds the ear so smoothly greet, 
From the seraphic, self-played, sweet 
iEolian harp. 

The love-sick maid her anxious pain 

Vents from yon tow'r above, 
And to the harp pours forth the strain 

Sacred to night and love. 
Now, while the lover scales the gates. 

Disdaining watch-dogs or sprjng-gyns, 
The hour of assignation waits, 

And into every danger runs.: 

Nor father, brother, husband shuns, 
Their weapons e'er so sharp ; 
The open'd window lulls his fears, 

While, softly riding on the breeze, 
The well-known signal to his ears 

Is gently wafted through the trees : 
Sounds the charm'd ear so smoothly greet, 
From the seraphic, self-play'd, sweet 
iEolian harp. 

Each belle, thus holding in disdain 

Apollo and his lyre, 
Thumps, as she harps on the same strain, 

The catgut and the wire : 
The Irish harp, Scotch harp, Welsh harp, 

The mania nought can stop ; 
The chords they ransack, strain, and warp, 

Range from the bottom to the top, 

»And shift, and turn, and change, and chop 
Each natural, flat, and sharp. 
Yet nought the senses can ensnare 

Like die dear, soft celestial strain 
That gently floats upon the air, 

That all can feel but none explain, 
In sounds the ear so smoothly greet, 
From the seraphic, self-play d, sweet 
jSSolian harp. < - 



SALLY ROY. 

(Rannie.) 

FAIR Sally, once the village pride, 

Lies, cold and wan, 'in yonder valley j 
She lost her lover, and she died ; 

Grief broke the heart of gentle Sally. 
Young Yalliant was the hero's name j 

For early valour fir'd the boy, 
Who barter 'd all his love for fame, 

And kill'd the hopes of Sally Roy. 
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Swift from the arms of weeping love, 

As rag'd the war in yonder valley, 
He rush d, his martial pow'r to prove, 

While, faint with fear, sunk lovely Sally. 
At noon, she saw the youth depart-; 

At eve, she lost her darling joy ; 
Ere night, the last throb of her heart 

Deelar'd the fate of Sally Roy. 

The virgin-train in tears are seen, 

When yellow moon-light fills the valley, 
Slow stealing o'er the dewy green, . 

Towards the grave of gentle Sally ; 
And, while remembrance wakes the sigh, 

Which weans each feeling heart from joy ; 
The mournful dirge, ascending high, 

Bewails the fate of Sally Roy. 



+■■*■*+++■+■+ 



THOU HAST LEFT ME EVER, JAMIE. 

(Burns.) 

Thou hast left me ever, Jamie, • 

Thou hast left me ever ; 
Thou hast left me ever, Jamie, 

Thou hast left me ever. 
Often hast thou vowed that death 

Only should us sever, 
Now thou'st left thy lass for ay— 

I will see thee never ! 

Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie, 

Thou hast me forsaken ; 
Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie, 

Thou hast me forsaken. 
Thou canst love another maid, 

While my heart is breaking ; 
Soon my weary eyes 1*11 close, 

Never more to waken, Jamie ; 
Never more to waken. 



THE BLIND STAR-GAZER! 

OR, A DREADFUL PREDICTION ! ! 

Air—'* CoUn Clump's J&mWw." 
(E. J. B. Box.) 

I'm the showman, with face so brass-mounted, 

That none of the buffers can startle me ; 
The high-go of the fair I am counted, 

And wonder of wonders at Bartlemy! 
If you come to my booth, there you'll see 

A wise head — and, what's more strangely comi- 
cal, 
That the head of my blind pig will be 

Full of science and skill astronomical ! 

Spoken.] Walk up, ladies and gemmen ; the 
first booth in the fair, though I am the last to say 
it. Show 'em in there !. the most wonderful won- 
der in the world to be seen ; though blind of both 
eyes, he is a real star-gazer — none of your shams ! 
Thank you, ma'am ; show that lady to the boxes, 
she has just paid a penny ! Walk up here ! Show 
'em in there ; just going to begin : all ready now 
but the brads. Now is your time ; only two-pence 
a-pi.ece, and a penny for a whole one. Here's 
the wonderful pig from Constantinople ; only ten 
months old and speaks eleven of the learned lan- 
guages ! He is just arrived from the East, and is 
as deep as the North Star. All ready ; just going 
to begin— the — 

O-whee ! whee ! such a wonder true 
Bartlemy fair never knew ! 

He is the Milton of swine and the Moses 
Of gruriters ; I don't blush in telling it ; 

When Copernicus' system he noses, 

He knows it from Newton's by smelling it ! 



Tycho Brah, he allows, might know much, 
But accounts himself more philosophical ; 
And says — Ptolemy's wisdom was such 
As a blind pig must call phantomophical! 
Spoken.] There, ladies and gemmen, there ! only 
look at his proboscis ; there is a countenance ; all 
wisdom to the tip end of his nose ! *' Dear Lard, 
what a pretty creeter !" Pretty, ma'am, he is 
quite handsome ; beautiful as a Circassian vestal, 
or a Spanish bona-roba ! Constitutionally warm, 
his ideas all are tropical ; and the zenith of his 
learning is the nadir of his science ; though he is 
blind, he knows all the stars when he looks at 
them, and can tell the left limb of the moon from 
the right end of a potatoe by astronomical instinct ! 
" Can he tell my nativity, mister?" Ill ask him, 
ma'am. He says you live in Petticoat-lane. 
" Dear me ! that s right ; but I means my planet, 
when I was born ?" I'll ask him that. He says 
Mercury and Venus were in conjunction, ma'am. 
" Oh, curse his little impudence!" Nay, don't 
be angry, ma'am ; you see he is the real thing ; 
and, as a star-gazer, he is allowed in — 

O-whee! whee! &c. 

Had my pig been in fair requisition 

(Through his science in poles and polarity) 
To have sailed with the pole expedition 

Success would have been, without parity ! 
But he says, as the North Pole they seek 

Without him, he can clear through Mathesis see 
The danger, if they the pole break, 

Soon the world will all tumbled to pieces be ! 

Spoken.] There he is, ladies and gemmen ; the 
\ first astronomer in the world and the greatest ma- 
thematician in Europe ; a real Archimedes : knows 
, the parallax of his appetite from the equator of his 
, stomach, and measures the distance between his 
eye-tooth and his nasal hiatus by his tongue, with 
; true mathematical accuracy ; tells all the celestial 
luminaries, from a blazing comet to a wax taper. 
" Pray, sir, I would ask, does he know all the 
signs ; the goat, the lion, the ram, the"-— The 
i ram, oh ! yes, sir, he knows the ram ; that is here, 
\ in Smithfield. " Lard, sir, why my husband 
means the ram in the zodiac !" Oh ! yes, madam, 
he knows every thing oddyic ; but he does not like 
the ram, because it is an unchaste animal ! He is 
very particular in every thing ; eats nothing but 
lamb-pasties ; and, although he is blind, he won't 
i dine without a looking-%\a.&& before him ; changes 
; his coat three times a year, and makes a new 
j almanack every month ! " Amazing I'' Quite as- 
tonishing, ma am ! He is an — 

O-whee! whee! &c. 



CHEERILY SING THE FOX-HUNTERS' 

ROUND. 



(East.) 
the east had 



illumined the 



When Sol from 

sphere, 
And gilded the lawns and the riv'lets so clear, 
I rose from my tent, and, like Richard, I called 
For' my horse, and my hounds, too, loudly I 

bawled. 
Hark forward ! my boys, Billy Meadows, he cried : 
No sooner he spoke, but old Renard he spied ; 
Overjoyed at the sight, we began for to skip ; 
Tontoran went the horn, and smack went the 

whip. 

Tom Bramble scour'd forth, when, almost to his 

chin, 
O'erleaping a ditch — by the lord, he leaped in ; 
When, just as it happ'd, but the sly master Ren 
Was sneakingly hastening to make to his den. 



J4S 
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Then away wo pursued, brake, cover, and wood. 
Not quickset, nor thickset, our pleasure with- 
stood ! 
Soho ! master Renard — Jack Rivers he cried ; 
Old Ren, you shall die, daddy Hawthorn replied. 

All gay as the lark the green woodlands we traced, 
While the merry-ton'd horn inspired as we chased : 
No longer poor Renard his strength could he 

boast, 
To the hounds he knocked under, and gave up the 

ghost ! 
The sports of the field, when concluded and o'er, 
We sound the horn back again over the moor ; 
At night take the glass, and most cheerily sing, 
The fox-hunters' round, not forgetting the king. 



OH! TELL ME HOW TO WOO. 

(Marquis of Montrose, 1640. ) 

IP doughty deeds my layde please, 

Right soone I'll mount my steed, 
And strong his arm, and fast his seat, 

That bears frae me the meed ; 
111 wear thy colours in my cap, 

Thy picture next my heart ; 
And he that bends not to thine eyes 

Shall rue it to his smart : 
Then tell me how to woo thee, love, 

For thy dear sake no care Pll take, 
Although another trow me. 

If gay attire thy fancy please, 

1 11 deck thee in array, 
I'll tend thy chamber-door all night, 

And squire thee all the day ! 
If sweetest sounds can win thine ear, 

These sounds 111 strive to catch ; 
Thy voice 111 steal to woo thysell, 

That voice which none can match. 

Then tell me how to woo, &e. 

But if fond love thy heart can gain, 

I never broke a vow ; 
No maiden lays her skaith on me, — 

I never loved but you! 
For you alone I ride the ring, 

For you I wear the blue, 
For vou alone I strive to sing — 

On ! tell me how to woo, &e. 



Such joys are too formal by half ; 

1 roar, and I revel, 

Drive care to the devil, 
And hold both my sides while I laugh. 

For since Pleasure's Joy's parent, &c. 

I hate all those pleasures we're angling and squaring, 

And fitting and cutting by rules ; 
And, d — me> — dear me, I beg pardon for swearing, 
All that follow such fashions are fools : 
They may say what they list on't, 
But of life I insist on't, 
That pleasure's the prop and the staff, 
That sets every muscle 
In a comical bustle, 
And tickles one into a laugh. 

For since Pleasure s Joy's parent, &c. 



***4 



LAUGHING PROHIBITED. 

(Dibdin.) 

To prove pleasure but pain some have hit on a pro- 
ject, 
We're duller the merrier we grow ; 
Exactly the same unaccountable logic 
That talks of cold fire and warm snow ; 
For me, born by Nature 
For humour and satire, 
I sing, and I roar, and I quaff; 
Each muscle I twist it, 
I cannot resist it, — 
A finger held up makes me laugh ; 
For since Pleasure's Joy's parent, and Joy begets 

Mirth, 
Should the subtlest casuist or soph upon earth 
Contradict me, I'd call him an ass and a calf, 

And boldly insist, once for all, 
That the only criterion of pleasure's to laugh, 
And sing tol de rol, lol de rol, lol. 

Vainly bountiful Nature shall fill up life's measure 

If we're not to enjoyment awake ; 
Churls that cautiously filtrate and analyse pleasure 
Deserve not that httto they take : 
For me who am jiggish, 
And funny, and giggish, 



THE JOYS THAT SPARKLE IN THE BOWL, 

MY BOYS. 

(Parry.) 

In battle some for glory seek, 
Where death terrific sways, 
While others hang on beauty's cheek, 
And sigh away their days. 

But we, more wise, 

Shun sparkling eyes, 
That would enslave the soul ; 

We know no joys 

Like those, my boys, 
That sparkle in the bowl. 

Let love-sick swains the willow wear. 

And draughts of sorrow quaff; 
Tis time enough to hail despair 
When grown too old to laugh. 

Let us be wise, 

Shun sparkling eyes, 
That would enslave the soul ; 

And taste the joys, 

My merry boys, 
That sparkle in the bowl. 



TO LIVE WITH THEE, MY LOVE. 

(Sir Walter Raleigh.) 

If all the world and love were young, 
And truth on every shepherd's tongue. 
These pleasures might my passion move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

But fading flowers in every field, 
To winter floods their treasure yield ; 
A honey'd tongue, a heart of gall, 
Is fancy's spring, but sorrow's fall. 

Thy gown, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Are all soon withered, broke, forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy buds, 
Thy coral clasps, and amber studs, 
Can me with no enticements move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed, • 
Had joys no date, had age no need, 
Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 



OUR COUNTRY IS OUR SHIP, D'YE SE*. 

(Cobb.) 

OUR country is our ship, d'ye see, 

A gallant vessel, too ; 
And of his fortune proud is he, 

Who's of the Albion's crew. 
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Each man, whate'er his station be, 
When duty's call commands, 

Should take his stand, 

And lend a hand, 
As the common cause demands. 

And when our haughty enemies 

Our noble ship assail, 
Then all true-hearted lads despise 

What peril may prevail ; 
But, shrinking from the cause we prize, 
If lubbers skulk below, 
To the sharks 
Heave such sparks, 
They assist the common foe. 

Among ourselves, in peace, 'tis true, 

We quarrel — make a rout ; 
And, having nothing else to do, 

We fairly fight it out ; 
But once the enemy in view, 

Shake hands — we soon are friends ; 
On the deck, 
Till a wreck, 
Each the common cause defends. 



THERE'S COMFORT IN A DROP OF GIN. 

Air—" The White Cockade."— (Tapsell.) 

While some roar out " the Dog's Meat Man," 
And others chant " Sweet Lovely Nan," 
In praise of Hodges' Best I sing, 
There's comfort in a drop of gin. 
A drop of gin, the girls they cry — 
A drop of gin, the fads reply ; 
And ail who live to cry or grin, 
Find comfort in a drop of GIN. 

The grave, the gay, both rich and poor, 

For sorrow find in gin a cure ; 

The stiff old maid, with pious song, 

In private takes Old Jolly Tom, 

A drop of gin, the old girl sighs, 

Blue nun sparkles in her eyes, 

And while she prays to keep from sin, 

Finds comfort in a drop of GIN. 



By many names dear Gin is called ; 
" Strip me naked" is by porter bawled, 
" FUuh of ligltfnmg," the am'rous spark, 
The dandy asks for " Nancy Clark', 
** A yard of tape," and many more, 
Which to repeat is quite a bore ; 
Yet all who wake to cry or grin, 
Find comfort in a drop of GIN. 

Then,, while we live to laugh and sin, 
Drink our Old Friend in jolly gin ; 
Care to the wind ! — another glass, 
Success to trade, and smiling lass. 
Let parsons preach, and dotards scan, 
On all the worst of mortal man ; 
Yet all who lose the day or win, 
Find comfort in a drop of GIN. 



THE TOM CAT. 

(Upton.) 

Well, here I am to tell, 

Because it is my fancy, 
I loved a pretty girl, 

And some folks call her Nancy : 
Then Nance, I thought, loved me, 

Or else I dreamt or read so : 
And all because, d'y'see, 

Why somebody had said so. 

Fal lal, &c. 

Now 'twas but t'uher day 
I called, a little mellow, 



When out she pops the light. 
And down stairs runs a fellow : 

Says I, pray who's been here ? 
When she, who thought me boozy, 

Cries, nobody, my dear, 
Twas only Tom, our pussy. 

Fal lal, &c. 

Oh ! d — n that Tom, says I, 

If he comes here, a mousing, 
Then, Nance, my love, good bye, 

I hate your cat s carousing. 
But we shall wed, says she, 

And everybody cries so ; 
No, that, says I, can't be, 

When everybody lies so. 

Fal lal, &c. 

And any body now 

May take my darling Nancy ; 
Because I must allow 1 

She does not please my fancy : 
That Tom, that d— d Tom cat, 

Should Nance in marriage catch me, 
Some strange things may be at, 

And, now and then — may scratch me. 

Fal lal, &c. 



THE MAID OF SNOWDON. 
(Morton.) 

LEWELLIN with his Patience, dear, 

Was joined in wedlock's band, 
When war's alarms assail her ear, 

The foe invades the land : 
He march'd among the valiant throng, 

All proud of heart was he ; 
And, smiling, cried, ' my lovely bride, 

I'll soon return to thee.' 

Oh, Kora, oh ! oh, Kora, oh I 
111 soon return to thee. 

She hears the drum, the victors' cry, 

* Your laurels now prepare :' 
She views their march with eager eye, 

Her lover is not there j 
His knapsack blue, shot thro' and thro', 

They laid down on her knee, 
And, sighing, cried, * ah, luckless bride, 

Hell ne'er return to thee !' 

Oh, Korah, oh! &c. 

She lost her love, she lost her wits, 

She hasten'd far away : 
And now on Snowdon's cliffs she sits, 

And wildly sings her lay : — 
* My eyes I strain across the plain 

In hope my love to see, 
My joy, my pride, behold thy bride ; 

O t sweet, return to me. 

Oh, Korah, oh! &c. 



THE LABOURER'S WELCOME HOME. 

(Dibdin.) 

The ploughman whistles o'er the furrow, 

The hedger joins the vacant strain, 
The woodman sings the woodland thorough, 
The shepherd's pipe delights the plain ; 
Where'er the anxious eye can roam, 
Or ear receive the jocund pleasure, 
Miriads of beings thronging flock, 

Of Nature's song to join the measure, 
Till to keep time, the village clock 
Sounds sweet the labourer's welcome home. 

The hearth swept clean, his partner smiling. 

Upon the shining table smokes 
The frugal meal ; while time beguiling, 

The ale the harmless jest provokes ; 
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Ye inmates of the lofty dome. 
Admire his lot, — his children playing, 

To share his smile, around nim flock ; 
And faithful Tray, since morn, that straying 
Trudged with him, till the village clock 
Proclaimed the labourer's welcome home. 

The cheering faggot burnt to embers, 
While lares round their vigils keep, 
That power, which poor and rich remembers, 
Each thanks, and then retires to sleep : 
And now the lark climbs heaven's Hgh dome, 
Fresh from repose — toil's kind reliever, 
And, furnished with his daily stock, 
His dog, his staff, his keg, his beaver, 
He travels, till the village clock 
Sounds, • sweet, the labourers welcome home. 



•***^.*s*** 



LITTLE LOVE IS A MISCHIEVOUS BOY. 

(J. H. Payne.) 

Little Love is a mischievous boy, 

And uses the heart like a toy ; 

Full of rapture when first he takes it, 

Then he pouts, throws it down, and breaks it. 

His smile has such witchery in it, 

That all the world wishes to win it ; 

But when in his cross moods they hear him, 

All wish they had never come near him. 



THE ALMANACK MAKER. 

(Kenney.) 

Oh, father had a jolly knack 
Of cooking up an almanack ; 
He could tell, 
Very well, 
Of eclipses and wars, 
Of Venus and Mars, 
When plots were prevented* 
Penny posts were invented, 
Of Rome's dire reproaches, 
And the first hackney coaches : 
And he always foresaw 
There'd be frost or be thaw ;. 
Much sun or much sleet, 
Much rain or mucil heat 
On the fourth or the seventh, 
The fifth or eleventh, 
The tenth or the fifteenth, 
The twentieth or sixteenth. 
But to guard against laughter, 

He wisely did guess 

There'd be more or less 
Day before, or day after. 

Oh, father had a jolly knack, 
Of cooking up an almanack : 
He could tell, 
Very well, 
Of aches and of pains, 
In the loins and the reins, 
In the lips and the toes, 
In the back and the nose ; 
Of a red letter day, 
When school-boys might play ; 
When tempests would clatter, 
When earthquakes would shatter j 
When comets would run, 
And the world be undone, 
But yet still there was laughter ; 
For people would cry, 
Though he says we're to die, 
It may be to day, or day after. 
Light and dark, high-water mark, 
Signs the skies in, southing rising, 



.Verse terrific, hieroglyphic, 
Astronomical, all so comical. 
Oh, father had a jolly knack 
Of cooking up an almanack. 



*■*+*+++■+ 



THE TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND. 

. (t. Dibdin.) 

Daddy Neptune one day to Freedom did say, 

If ever I live upon dry land, 
The spot I should hit on would be little Britain. 
Says Freedom, why that's my own island \ 
O what a snug little island ! 
A right little tight little island ! 
Search the globe round, 
None can be found, 
So happy as this little island. 

Julius Caesar, the Roman,' who yielded' to no man, 

Came by water — he cou'dn't come by land ; 
And Dane, Pict, and Saxon, their homes tura'd 
their backs on, 
And all for the sake of our island. 
O what a snug little island ! 
They'd have a touch at the island ! 
Some were shot dead, 
Some of them fled, 
And some staid to live on the island ! 

Then a very great war-man, call'd Billy, the 
Norman, 
Cried, d — n it, I never lik'd my land ; 
It would be more handy, to leave this Normandy, 
And live on yon beautiful island ! 
Says he, 'tis a snug little island ! 
Sha'n't us go visit the island ? 
Hop, skip, and jump, 
There he was plump, 
And he kick'd up a dust in the island. 

But party deceit help'd the Normans to beat, 

Of traitors they managed to buy land ; 
By Dane, Saxon, or Pict, we ne'er should be 
lick'd, 
Had they stuck to the king of their island. 
Poor Harold, the king of the island ! 
He lost both his life and his island : 
That's very true, 
What could he do ? 
Like a Briton, he died for his island .' 

The Spanish Armada set out to invade her, 

Quite sure, if they ever came nigh land, 
They cou'dn't do less than tuck up Queen Bess, 
And take their full swing in the island. 
Oh, the poor Queen and the island ! 
The Dons came to plunder the island ! 
But snug in the hive, 
The Queen was alive, 
And four was the word at the island. 

These proud puff 'd up cakes thought to make ducks 
and drakes 
Of our wealth ; but they could hardly spy land, 
When our Drake had the luck to make their pride 
duck, 
And stoop to the lads of the island. 
Huzza for the lads of the island ! 
The good wooden walls of the island ! 
Devil or Don, 
Let 'em come on, 
But how would they come off at the island 7 

Then Freedom and Neptune have hitherto kept 
tune, 
In each saying, this shall be my land ; 
Should the army of England, or all they could 
bring, land, 
We'd show 'em some play for the island ; 
We'll fight for our right to the island, 
We'll give them enough of the island, 
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Frenchmen should just 
Bite at the dust, 
But not a bit more of the island. 



+■*■* 



A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
(Dibdin.) 

WHILE our minds are expanded, 

And the glass widely handed, 
No face, on this day, but in smiles shall appear ; 

And since men, all related, 

Were brothers created, 
Let us wish all creation a happy new year. 

No climate so rigid, 
So frozen, so frigid, 
But of sweet love and friendship possesses some 
spark ; 

Those in deserts, so burning, 
The night once returning, 
The light of good fellowship welcome the dark. 
Then our pleasure expanded, &c. 

All climates inherit 
Some portion of merit, 
That no vice can eclipse, or atrocity quench ; 
Nay, their virtue resuming, 
Did reason illumine, 
They're strayed minds our good wishes we'd give 
- to the French. 

Then our pleasure expanded, &c. 



Oil! FOR A PELTING SHOWER OF RAIN. 

A BURLESQUE BRAVURA. 

(Devis.) 

SWEET maid ! like yon meandering stream 
My fond affections flow ; 
So brisk and clear at first they start, 
But as they cross your pebbly heart 
They squeak ! they bubble ! boil and steam, 

And seem to say heigho ! 
Heigho ! oh, oh ! -heigho T oh, oh ! so, so, &c. 

My bosom's fires your fierce disdain, 
Doth like a bellows blow ; 
I scorch ! I burn ! the flames aspire ! 
Now, cruel nymph ! I faint ! expire ! 
Oh ! for a pelting shower of rain, 

To cool me ere I go ! 
Heigho ! oh, oh ! heigho ! oh, oh ! so, so, &c. 

But if the rain will not come down, 
Bring all the engines in the town, 
They'll do as well, you know 



STUFF THY SKIN WITH JOLLY GOOD 

ALE. 

(Bishop of Bath and Wells, 1566.) 

Back and syde go bare, go bare, 

Both foote and hand go colde, 
But belly, God send thee good ale enough, 

Whether it be newe or olde. 

I cannot eat but little meat, 

My stomache is not good, 
But sine I think that I can drink 

With him that wears a hood ; 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 

I am nothing a colde : 
I stuffe my skin so full within, 

Of jolly good ale and olde. 

Back and syde go bare, &c. 

I love not roast, but a nut-brown toste, 

And a crab layde in the fire, 
A lytle bread shall do me 'stead, 

Much breade I not desire ; 



No frost or snow, no wind, I trow, 

Can hurt me if I wolde, 
I am so wrapt and throwly lapt 

Of jolly good ale and olde. 

Back and syde go bare, &c. 

And Tyb, my wife, that as her life 

Loveth well good ale to seek, 
Full oft drinks she, tyll ye may see 

The tears run down her cheeke ; 
Then doth she trowle to me the bowle, 

Even as a maulte-worm shoulde, 
And sayth, sweetheart, I tooke my part 

Of this jolly olde ale and good. 

Back and syde go bare, &c. 

Now, let them drynke tyll they nod and winke, 

Even as good fellows shoulde doe, 
They shall not mysse to have the blisse 

Good ale doth bring men to : 
And all poor soules that have scowred bowles, 

Or have them lustily trolde, 
God save the lives of them and their wives, 

Whether they be younge or olde. 

Back and syde go bare, &c 



■*#^*^** *■ 



HAIL, DIVINE URANIA, HAIL! 

(Jackson,) 

WAKE the lute and quivering strings, 
Mystic truths Urania brings. 
Friendly visitant, to thee 
We owe the depths of Masonry, 
Fairest of the virgin choir 
Warbling to the golden lyre, 
Welcome here, thy art prevail, 
Hail, divine Urania, hail ! 

Here, xn. friendship's sacred bow 7 *, 
The downy-winged and smiling* hour 
Mirth invites, and social song, 
Nameless mysteries among, < \ 
Crown the bowl, and fill the glass 
To every virtue, every grace, 
To the brotherhood resound 
Health, and let it thrice go round* 

We Testore the times of old, 
The blooming, glorious age of gold ; 
As the jiew creation free, 
Bless'd with gay Euphrosyne, 
We with god-like science walk, 
And with fair Astraea talk : 
Innocence adorns the day 
Brighter than the smiles of May. 

Pour the rosy wine again, 
Wake a louder, louder, strain ! 
Rapid Zephyrs, as ye fly, 
Waft our voices to the sky, 
While we celebrate the r.ine 
And the wonders of the trine, 
While the angels sing above, 
As we below, of peace and love. 



DON GIOVANNI. 

(Moncrieff.) 

THERE livM in Spain, as stories tell oh, 

One Don Giovanni, 
Among the girls a deuce of a fellow ; 
; And he had a servant they call'd Leporello, 
With his primo, buffo, canto, basso, 

Heigho, sigh'd Don Giovanni. 

He serenaded Donna Anna, 

Did' Don Giovanni, 
, He swore she was more sweet than manna ; 
Then into her window he stole to trepan her, 
; With his wheedle, tweedle, lango dillo, 
O wicked Don Giovanni. 
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The commandant, her guardian true, 

Caught Don Giovanni ; 
Says he, you're a blackguard, run, sir, do, 
I will, says Giovy, and then run him through, 
With his carte-o, tiercc-o, thrust-o, pierce-o, 

And away ran Don Giovanni. 

A wedding he met, and the bride 'gan to woo, 

Fie, Don Giovanni ! 
I am running away, will you run away too ? 
Said he. Yes, says she, I don't care if I do ; 
With my hclter, skelter, questo, presto, 

What a devil was Don Giovanni. 

To a church-yard he came, being once at a loss, 

Lost Don Giovanni, 
Where the commandant's statue sat on a stone 

horse, 
Like King Charles' statue that's at Charing-cross, 
With his saddle, bridle, falchion, truncheon, 

Will you give me a call ? said Giovanni. 

To call on Giovanni the statue wasn't slow, 

Bold Don Giovanni, 
Will you sup, Mr. Statue ? said he : — it cried no ; 
For you must sup with me in the regions below, 
Off my brimstone, sulphur, pitch-oh, smoke-oh, 

I'll be d— n'd if I do, cried Giovanni ! 



STAND OFF'.— I'M NOT YET WED. 

(J. H. Payne.) 

No, no, no, no, — I'm not yet wed ; 
Stand off, stand off !— O fie, sir ! 
Till ** Yes," at church, these lips have said, 
You shall not them come nigh, sir. 

And yet I don't see 

What harm there can be — 

And if there's the bliss 

In a chance-stolen kiss 
That the minstrel so often hath vaunted, 

Oh it must have a spell 

More than minstrel can tell 
When by virtue to love it is granted ; 

So, I think there's no sin, 

Just a single one in ; — 
No, no, no, no, — I'm not yet wed, &c. 



VIVE LE ROI ! 

A DUET. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

FOR whom do you sigh ? 

Mon cher ami. 
Where does he lie ? 

Dans votre lit. 
Say, is he nigh ? 

En verite, oui. 
Any tiling more would you ask of me ? 
Say to your true love — " how do you do ? 
Eh bien ! — comment vous portez-vous ? 
How here did you come ? 

Travcrs le mer. 
Where is your home ? 

En Angleterre. 
England you love ? 

Ah oui, ma foi ! 
To her king you'll be true ? 

Vive le roi ! 

England I love for you. 

You love for me, ma foi ! 
You love it too? 

Ah oui, jc crois ! 
How here did you come ? 

Travcrs le mcr. 
And where is your home ? 

En Angleterre ! 
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From whom did you roam ? 

Mon trcs joli pere. 
England I love for you. 

You love for me, ma foi. 
You love it too ? 
Ah oui, je crois. 
Fidelity I expect from you ; 
Eh bien ! — comment vous portez-vous. 
To her king we'll be true ; 
Vive le roi ! 



MR. AND MRS. PRINGLE. 

An obstinate man had a scold for his wife, 

Mr. and Mrs. Pringle ; 
They led, you'll suppose, a queer cat-and-dog life, 

Like tavern-bells, always at jingle. 
Mr. P. was a man to his word who stuck fast, 

He declared — when he'd said it, he'd said it ; 
Mrs. P. stuck to her word, and would have the 
last, 

So for comfort you'll give them some credit. 

Poor souls ! 

To Richmond by water determined to go, 

Mr. and Mrs. Pringle ; 
He wanted the sail up, but she said no ! 

The thoughts of it made her tingle. 
He insisted it should be put up, with a frown, 

And declared — when he'd said it he'd said it ; 
She vowed if it was put up she'd pull it down, 

So for firmness you'll give them some credit. 

Firm souls ' 

For the sail then beginning to pull and to haul, 

Mr. and Mrs. Pringle ; 
Says the boatman — " You'll into the Thames both 
fall, 

With other odd fish to mingle." 
And into the river they sure enough roll'd 

As soon as the waterman said it ; 
So out of hot water they got into cold, 

For extremes then you 11 give them some credit. 

Wet souls. 

Then the drags were procur'd, in an instant, to find 

Mr. and Mrs. Pringle ; 
Mrs. P. was brought up, but her spouse left behind ; 

She, in tears, cried— I'm lost, I'm left single. 
At length the odd fish was lugg'd out, almost 
drown'd, 

Dispelling her fears as she said it : 
So with nursing and kissing they speedily found 

That perversity gain'd 'em no credit. 

Loving souls ! 



THE GATHERING OF CLAN CONNELL. 

(Walter Scott.) 

Pibroch, of Donnell Dim! 

Pibroch, of Donnell, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan Conncll ! 
Come away, come away, 

Haste to the summons ; 
Come in your war-array, 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen an', 

From mountain so rocky — 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at Iverlocky ; 
Come every hill-plaid, 

And true heart that wears one ; 
Come every steel-blade, 

And strong hand that bears one ! 

Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges— 
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Come with your fighting gear, 

Broad-swords and targes : 
Leave ontended the herd, 

The flock without shelter, 
Leave the corpse uninterred, 

The bride at the altar. 

Come, as the winds come 

When forests are rended ; 
Come, as the waves come 

When navies are stranded ! 
Faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster ; 
Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come, 

See how fast they gather ; 
Wide waves the eagle's plume 

Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 

Forward each man set — 
Pibroch, of Donnell Dhu ! 

Now for the onset ! 

LEVI LYON. 

My name's Levi Lyon, a good-natured Jew, 

Fal de ral, &c. 
But I know vat is vat, and I practish it too ; 
Peeples tink I am poor, and it suits my plan, 
And, though called a great rogue, I'm a very good 
man. 

Fal de ral laddy, &c. - 

In de house*, in de field, in de shop, in de street, 

Falderal, &c. 
I alvays make monish of all vat I meet ; 
I can change, I can sell, I can buy, I can lend, 
For, as I'm a good man, I'm a very good friend. 

Fal de ral laddy, &c. 

I'm called a great fool by the rest of the Jews, 

Fal de ral, &c. 
'Cause I come to shell puckles where the folksh 

wear no shoes ; 
But dish is my plan dat I means to pursue, 
Pay my price for the puckle — 111 find the shoe. 

Fal de ral laddy, &c. 

I've nice Brumegem pistols as man can desire, 

Fal de ral, &c. 
I can part vid 'em cheap— but I can't make 'em 

fire; 
Once out of my hands, and for me dat's enough, 
If my goods do but sell — I can swear they go off. 

Fal de ral laddy, &c. 

If I find in this country my businish thrive, 

Fal de ral, &c. 
1 don't know but I might calculate on a vife ; 
Vether black, vite, or tawney, I shall not be nice, 
But, if she vants a good man, she must give a 
good price. 

Fal de ral laddy, &c. 



BRING FLOWERS. 

(Mrs. Hemans.) 

Bring flowers, young flowers, to the festal board, 
To wreathe the cup ere the wine is pour'd. 
Bring flowers! they are springing in wood and 

vale, 
Their breath floats out on the southern gale, 
And the touch of the sun-beam hath waked the 

rose, 
To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. 

Bring flowers, to strew in the conqueror's path- 
He hath shaken thrones with his stormy wrath ! 
10 • 



He comes with the spoils of nations back ; 
The vines lie crush'd in his chariot's track ; 
The turf looks red where he won the day ; 
Bring flowers, to die in the conqueror's way 

Bring flowers to the captive's lonely cell, 
They have tales of the joyous woods to tell, 
Of the free blue streams, and the glowing sky, 
And the bright world shut from his languid eye ; 
They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours, 
And a dream of his youth — bring him flowers, wild 
flowers. 

Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear ! 
They were born to blush in her shining hair ; 
She is leaving the home of her childish mirth ; 
She hath bid farewell to her father's hearth ; 
Her place is now by another's side- 
Bring flowers, for the locks of the fair young bride. 

Bring flowers, pale flowers > o'er the bier to shed, 

A crown for die brow of the early dead ! 

For this, through its leaves hath the white rose 

burst; 
For this, in the woods was the violet nurs'd. 
Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, 
They are love's last gift — bring ye flowers, pale 

flowers. 

« 

Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in 

prayer ; 
They are nature's offering, their place is there ; 
They speak of hope to the fainting heart ; 
With a voice of promise they come and part.. 
They sleep in dust through the wintry hours ; 
They break forth in glory ; bring flowers, bring 

flowers ! 



ROSABEL. 



COULD I tune a Petrarch's lyre, 
Still, fair maid, I could not tell 

How I love, -how I admire 
Thy worth and beauty, Rosabel. 
How I love thee, Rosabel. 

Read it, then, within my eyes 
What my tongue can never tell, 

Take this pledge — a lover's sighs, 

That still I love thee, Rosabel, 

How I love thee, Rosabel. 



THE JOLLY YOUNG WATERMAN. 

(Dibdin.) 

And did you ne'er hear of a jolly young waterman 

Who at Blackfriars-bridge used for to ply, 
And he featherM his oars with such skill and dex- 
terity, 
Winning each heart and delighting each eye. 
He look'd so neat, and he row'd so steadily, 
The maidens all flock'd in his boat so readily, 
And he eyed the young rogues with so charming 

an air, 
That this waterman ne'er was in want of a fare. 

What sights of fine folks he oft row'd in his 
wherry ; 

Twas clean'd out so nice, and so painted withal ; 
He was always first oars when the fine city ladies 

In a party to Ranelagh went, or Vauxhall ; # 
And oftentimes would they be giggling and leering ; 
But 'twas all one to Tom their gibing and jeering ; 
For loving or liking he little did care, 
For this waterman ne'er was in want of a fare. 

And yet, but to see how strange things happen, 
As he row'd along, thinking of nothing at all, 

He was ply'd by a damsel so lovely and charming, 
That she smil'd, an4 so straightway in love he 
did fall. 
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And would this young damsel but banish his sor- 
row 
He'd wed her to-ni$ht— before to-morrow. 
4nd how should this waterman ever know care 
When he's married, and never in want of a fare. 



ELYSIUM ON EARTH. 
(T. Moore.) 

COME hither, come hither ! by night and by day, 
We linger in pleasures that never are gone, 

Like the wave of the summer — as one dies away 
Another as sweet and as shining comes on ; 

And the love that is o'er, in expiring, gives birth 
To a new one as warm, as unequalled in bliss ; 

And, oh ! if there is an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this. ' 

Here maidens are sighing, and fragrant their sigh 

As the flowers of the amra just oped by a bee, 
And precious their tears as that rain from the sky 

Which turns into pearls as it falls to the sea. 
Oh ! think what tie kiss and smile must be worth, 
When the sigh and the tear are so perfect in 
bliss : 
And own, if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this. 

Here sparkles the nectar that, hallowed by love, ^ 
Could draw down those angels of old from their 
sphere, 
Who for wine, on this earth left the fountains above 
And forgot heaven's stars, for the eyes we have 
here. 
And, blessed with the odour our goblet gives forth, 
What spirit the sweets of his Eden would miss ? 
For, oh ! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this. 

There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has 

told, 

When two, that are linked in one heavenly tie, 

With heart never changing, and brow never cold, 

Love on through all ills, and love on till they die. 

One hour of passion so sacred is worth 

Whole apes of heartless and wandering bliss ; 
And, oh, if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this. 



GIVE ME A FACE THAT MAKES SIMPLI- 
CITY A GRACE. 

(Ben Jonson.) 

STILL to be neat, still to be dressed 

As you were going to a feast ; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed, 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art's hid causes are not found, 

All is not sweet — all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free, 
Such sweet neglect more pleaseth me 
Than all the adulteries of art, — 
They strike my eye> but not my heart. 



Though care may embitter the pleasures of man, 
Tis wine, cheering wine, that can temper the 
smart ; 

Then quaff it ye mortals, and make it your plan 
To bumper a friend and a girl of your heart. 

Should envy intrude on the raptures of love, 

And her poison fraught adders malignantly hiss : 
Let constancy follow the faith of the dove, 

And the harpies shall die through sincerity's 
kiss * 
Then fill me a flagon, fill, fill to the brim, 

And let each good fellow with me bear a part, 
For my song and sentiments made but for him 

Who drinks to a friend and the girl of his heart. 

To sorrow or discord I ne'er turn my mind. 

What have I with the minions of trouble to do? 
With Venus's myrtle my brows are entwin'd, 

And each throb of my heart e'er to friendship 
is true ; 
While I breathe in this world, let me taste such 
delight, 

As Bacchus and Venus can only impart ; 
And like a true Briton, I'll drink day and night 

To a brotherly friend and the girl of my heart. 



A BUMPER, A FRIEND, AND THE GIRL 
OF YOUR HEART. 

(Upton.) 

To Venus and Bacchus those spirits divine, 

I pledge in full bumpers libations on earth, 
For friendship and love shall e'er hallow the 
shrine 
From whence all such comforts of life owe their 
birth; 



+++*++++ 



THE SOLDIER'S BRIDE. 

Air—" The Bold Dragoon."— (Fitroimons.) 

The moon was beaming silver bright, 

The eye no cloud coidd view ; 
Her lover's step in silent night, 
Well pleased the damsel knew, 
At midnight hour, 
Beneath the tower, 
He murmurs soft,—" Oh ! nothing fearing, 

With thine own true soldier fly, 

And his faithful heart be cheering. 

List, dear, 'tis I, 

List, list, list, love, 

List, dear, 'tis I, 

With thine own true soldier fly. 

Then whispered love, — " Oh ! maiden, fair, 

Ere morning sheds its ray, 
Thy lover calls, all peril dare, 
And haste, to horse, away. 
In time of need 
Yon gallant steed, 
That champs the rein, delay reproving, 

Shall each peril bear thee by 
With his master's charmer roving ; 
List, dear, 'tis I, &c. 

And now her gallant soldier's bride, 

She's fled her home afar ; 
And chance, or joy, or woe betide, 
She'll brave with him the war ! 
And bless the hour 
When 'neath the tower, 
He whispered soft, — " Oh ! nothing fearing, 

With thine own true soldier fly ; 
And his faithful heart be cheering. 
List, dear, 'tis I, &c. 



THE MORN 



UNBARS THE 
LIGHT. 



GATES OF 



(Cherry.) 

THE morn unbars the gates of light, 
The landscape smiles in beauty bright, 
The nightingales now swell their throats, 
And on the wings of silence floats ; 
Hark ! the huntsman's horn so shrill, 
The woods around with echos fill ! 
Each sportsman mounts his panting steedj 
And o'er the trembling earth they speed. 
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The welkin resounds, 
With horns and with hounds, 
Tantara, tantara, &c. 

The stag pursues his eager flight, 
The hunters keep their prey in sight ; 
The stanch old pack, with wondrous speed, 
Rush forward o er each plain and mead ; 
Hark, hark ! the huntsman blows his horn ! 
The stag's at bay — his fate forlorn ! 
The trembling tears steal from his eyes, 
And, lost ingrief, the antler dies. 

The welkin resounds, &c. 

MAN THE BOAT, BOYS,— YEO, HEAVE, 

YEO! 

(Ward.) 

I'M a tough, true-hearted sailor, 

Careless and all that, d'ye see, 
Never at the times a railer, — 

What is time or tide to me ? 
All must die when fate shall will it, 

Providence ordains it so j 
Every bullet has its billet, 

Man the boat, boys— Yeo, heave, Yeo ! 

" Life's at best a sea of trouble, 

" He who rears it is a dunce ; 
" Death, to me, an empty bubble, 

" I can never die but once. 
" Blood, if duty bids, 111 spffl it, 

" Yet I have a tear for woe ; 

" Every bullet hat its billet, &c 

Shrouded in a hammock, glory 

Celebrates the falling brave ; 
Oh ! how many, famed in story, 

Sleep below, in ocean's cave. 
Bring the can, boys — let us fill it, 

Shall we shun the fight ? oh, no ! 

Every bullet has its billet, Ac. 



Thy mountains crowned with driven snow 

And ice-bound are thy brooks ; 
But colder far the Scotsman's heart, 

However far he roam, *■ 
To whom these words no joy impart, — 
My native Highland home. 

Then gang with me to Scotland, dear. 

We ne'er again will roam ; 
And with thy smiles, so bonny, cheer 
My native Highland home. 

When summer comes, the heather bell 
- Shall tempt thy feet to rove ; 
The cushat dove, within the deH, 

Invites to peace and love : 
For blithesome is the face of day, 

And sweet's the bonnie broom ; 
And pure the dimpling rills that play 

Around my Highland home. 

Then gang with me to Scotland, &c. 



FAITH, I'LL AWA' TO THE BRIDAL. 
Air—" Fyeawa' to the Bridal."— (Planche.) 

Faith, 111 awa' to the bridal, 

For there will be tippling there ; 
For my lady's a going to be married, 

To whom I don't know, and don't care. 
But I know we shall all be as frisky 

And tipsy as pipers, good lack ; 
And so that there's plenty of whisky, 

She may marry the devil for Mae. 
So, faith, I'll awa' to the bridal, &c. 

I once left the bottle for Cupid, 

And bade an adieu to my glass ; 
I simpered, and sighed, and looked stupid, 

And -courted a cherry-cheek 'd lass. 
She turn'-d out a jilt : — 'twere a lie should I 

Say, that it give me no pain ; 
For sorrowing made me so dry, that I 

Took to my bottle again. 

So, faith, I'll awa' to the bridal, &c. 

They say there's five reasons for drinking, 

But more, I'm sure, may be got ; 
For I never could find, to my thinking, 

A reason why people srhoufd not. 
A sixth I'll not scruple at giving, 

111 name it, while 'tis in my head ; 
Tis, if you don't drink while you're living, 

You never will after you're dead. 

So, faith, I'll awa* to the bridal, &c. 



*■+*++■+++ 



MY HIGHLAND HOME 
(Morton.) 

MY Highland home, where tempests blow, 
And cold thy wintry looks $ 



THE WELSH HARPER. 

(Parry.) 

Over the sunny hills I stray, 

Tuning many a rustic lay ; 

And, sometimes, in the shadowy vales 

I sing of love and battle tales : 

Merrily, thus I spend my life, 

Though poor, my breast is free from strife \ 

The blithe old Harper called, am I, 

In the Welsh vales, 'mid mountains high. 

-Sometimes, before a castle gate, 
In song, a battle I relate ; 
Or, how a lord, in shepherd's guise, 
Sought favour in a virgin's eyes : 
With rich and poor, a welcome guest, 
No cares intrude upon my breast ; 
The blithe old Harper, &c. 

When sol illumes the western sky, 
And evening zephyrs softly sigh, 
Oft time, on village green, I play, 
While, round me, dance the rustics, gay ; 
And oft, when veiled by sable night, 
The wandering shepherds I delight. 
The blithe old Harper, &c. 



WHEN I DRAIN THE ROSY BOWL. 

(Fawkes.) 

WHEN I drain the rosy bowl, 
Joy exhilarates my soul ; 
To the Nine I raise my song, 
Ever fair and ever young ; 
When full cups my cares expel, 
Sober counsels, then, fareweHl : 
Let the winds that murmur, sweep 
All my sorrows to the deep. 

When I drink dull time away, 
Jolly Bacchus, ever gay, 
Leads me to delightful Dowers, 
Full of fragrance— full of flowers ; 
When I quaff the sparkling wine, 
And my locks with roses twine, 
Then I praise life's rural scene, 
Sweet, sequestered, and serene. 

When I sink the bowl profound, 
Richest fragrance flowing round, 
And some lovely nymph detain, 
Venus then inspires the strain ; 
When from goblets, deep and wide, 
I exhaust the generous tide, 
All my soul unbends j — I play 
Gamesome with the young and gay. 
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KERRY SOUNDS THE DRUM, AND MER- 
RY SOUNDS THE FIFE. 

*(E. Knight.) 

Merry sounds the drum, and merry sounds the 

fife, 
And meny, boys, merry, boys, is the soldier's life ; 
Merry, merry, merry, boys, is the soldier's life, 
For merry sounds the drum, boys, and merry 

sounds the fife. 
What, though he died in battle., still he lives in 

story, 
For immortal is the heart that beats its last in 

glory. 

Merry sounds the drum, &c. 



THE FORECASTLE MAN'S THE SHIP. 

(Dibdin.) 

Your finiking sirs may, in finery, appear, 
Disdaining such tars as can hand, reef, and steer ; 
On the decks, spruce as tailors, may cautiously 

tread, 
And live at the stern, without minding the head. 
Old tough experienced sailors know, 

Where'er they take their trip, 
Whether rising on mountains, or sinking below, 
The forecastle man's the ship. 

Your delicate fresh-water masters may treat 
With dainties, and like guttling aldermen eat ; 
Turn cabins to drawing-rooms — sleep on a bed, 
And despise English biscuit, to nibble French 

bread. 

, Old tough experienced sailors know, &c. 



HAIL! MASONRY, THOU SACRED ART! 

HAIL ! Masonry, thou sacred art ! 

Of origin divine ; 
Kind partner of each social heart, 

And favourite of the nine, 

And favourite of the nine. 
By thee we're taught our acts to square, 

To measure life s short span ; 
And each infirmity to bear, 

That's incident to man. 

By thee we're taught, &c. 

Though Envy's tongue should blast thy fame, 

And ignorance may sneer ; 
Yet, still thy ancient honoured name 

Is, to each brother, dear ; 

Is, to each brother, dear. 
Then strike the blow, to charge prepare, 

In this we all agree, — 
May freedom be each Mason's eare, 

" And every Mason free." 

Then strike the blow, &c. 



LONDON CHEATS; 

OR, WHAT ARE YOU AT? WHAT ARE YOU ARTER ? 

IN London, where comical jokes go free, 
There are comical modes of cheating ; 

Birch-brooms are cut up for Souchong and Bohea, 
And plaster for bread you're eating. 

SPOKEN.] How do you do, Mrs. Cophusalum, I 
hope you approve of the genuine tea ? Oh, yes ; 
new brooms sweep clean, and I have no occasion 
to buy birch ones while I deal at your shop for tea. 
There's nothing like my cheap bread, says Doughy, 
the baker. Oh, yes, says Needy, you forget, 
toaster of Paris is very like it. 

What are you at? each knave may cry, 
Who feels my honest rhymes ; 

What arc you arter'sj my reply, 
There never was such times. 



In Accum's test, you will find it clear, 
For spirits of wine, read royal gin ; 

Quassia and drugs they call small beer, 
And turtle-soup is ox's shin. 

Spoken.] By the powers of Poll Kelly, Mr. 
Max, but you've murdered my dear friend, Patrick 
O'Shaughnessy, for, after taking a noggin of your 
blue ruin, he went to blow out the candle, on step- 
ping into bed, when the poor dear creature went 
off in a blaze, and set fire to the house ; it's all 
nothing at cdl but spirits of wine, you bogtrotting 
swindler. 

What are you at? &c. 

Moist sugar is made from the best red sand, 
New milk, from whiting and water ; 
. Sloe juice poisons half the land, 

And the weights get shorter and shorter. 

Spoken.] I hope, says Mr. Deputy Double- 
throat, you found the port I sent you last of the 
right sort? six years in bottle, sir; I warrant it 
made your heart glad. You mean my bowels, 
Mr. Deputy ; out of six friends whom I invited to 
partake of it, four have already been booked, in- 
side, for the other world, — and me and my dear 
Mrs. Fribble have been confined with inflammation 
ever since : instead of importer of foreign wines, 
Mr. Deputy, I'd have you write up, retailer of 
English poisons. 

What are you at? &c. 

Turkey coffee is horse-beans ground, 

Irish eggs are boiled in lime ; 
In every trade deception's found, 

Except it be in yours or mine. 

Spoken.] There's more milk drank in London 
in a week than all the cows in England could give 
in a fortnight, — says Blunderskull, how can that 
be, you pump ? — why, says a plasterer, two-thirds 
of it, you judy, is white-wash. 

What are you at ? esc. 

LOVE'S PHILOSOPHY. 

The fountains mingle with the river, 

And the river with the ocean, 
The winds of heaven mix for ever, 

With a sweet emotion ; 
Nothing in the world is single, 

All things, by a law divine, 
In one another s being mingle^— 

Why not I in thine. 

See the mountains kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another ; 
No leaf or flower would be forgiven 

If it disdained its brother ; 
And the sun-light clasps the earth, 

And the moon-beams kiss the sea,— 
What are all these kissings worth 

If thou kiss not me ? 



TIS LOVE, TIS LOVE! 

Air—" C'est V Amour."— {W. Ball.) 

Twas Love, 'twas Love, that made the world, 

And hence, — as sages say, 
The grateful world, in turn, makes love, 

Makes love, — now every day. 

What prompts the wife's desire to please, 

And heightens every soft caress * 
What lightly draws where Pleasure strays, 
Excusing still the sweet excess ! 
What smooths the road, where Power 

And Grandeur keep the gate ? 
And who, in lucky hour, 
Pops in, — while others wait ? 

Tis Love, 'tis Love, &c. 
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WK-i gives the wit, the poet Are ? 

What makes the merest triflers joy 1 
What may the brute with soul inspire, 
Or dastards urge to brave employ ? 
What calls our humble graces 
To quit their fortunes low ? 
Or nameless honours places 
On many a wedded brow? 

'Tis Love, 'tis Love, Sec. 

Of many a friend and patron warm 

What makes the vent'rous artist sure ? 
What tempts fresh youth each native charm 
To deck with Fashion's every lure ? 
Who sends on wild-goose chases, 

Alike the grave and gay, 
Among the pretty faces ? — 
Ye very wise ones say. 

Tis Love, 'tis Love, &c. 

Among the farthest, wildest hills, 
Within the court or cottage pale, 
In water, air, by fields, and rills, 
In festal hall, or rural vale, — 

What makes fond husbands, say you ? 

Kind wives, and lovers true ? 
Your turtle-doves, I pray you ? 
And what your cuckoos, too? 

'Tis Love, 'tis Love, &c. 



THE CHINK; 
OR, money! thou master of all things 

BELOW. 
(Dibdin.) 

Oh, money! thou master of all things below, 
Of each chain thou'rt the principal link ; 

What can purchase a friend, or can buy off a foe, 
Or make black appear white, like the chink ? 

Your lawyers, physicians, in short, every tribe, 

Who to eat dip the pen in the ink, 
Would they write, or advise, or consult, or pre- 
scribe, 

Were it not for the sake of the chink ? 

Of men, and of women, high, low, great, and 
small, 

Tis the life, 'tis the victuals, the drink ; 
Tis a good universal acknowledged — all, all, 

Revive at the sound of the chink. 

No more talk of Cupid, for thine, far above 

His power to nothing can sink ; 
I.doat to distraction, could have her I love, 

Alas ! if I had but the chink ! 



THE CAVALIER 

(Sir Walter Scott.) 

While the dawn on the mountain was misty and 

g ra y> 

My true love has mounted his steed and away ; 
Over hill, over valley, o'er dale, and o'er down, 
Heaven shield the brave gallant that fights for the 

crown ! 
He has doffed the silk doublet, the breast-plate to 

bear, 
He has placed the steel cap o'er his long-flowing 

hair; 
From his belt to his stirrup his broad sword hangs 

down — 
Heaven shield the brave gallant that fights for the 

crown! 

For the rights of fair England that broad sword he 

draws, 
Her king is his leader, her church is his cause ; 



His watch-word is honour, his pay is renown- 
God strike with the gallant that strikes for the 

crown ! 
They may boast of their Fairfax, their Waller, 

and all 
The round-headed rebels of Westminster-hall ; 
But tell these bold traitors of proud London town, 
That the spears of the North have encircled the 

crown* 

There's Derby and Cavendish, dread of their foes ; 

There's Erin's high Ormond, and Scotland's Mon- 
trose! ■ 

Would you match the base Skippon, and Massey, 
and Brown, 

With the Barons of England that fight for the 
crown? 

Now joy to the breast of the brave cavalier ! 

Be his banner unconquered, resistless his spear, 

Till, in peace and in triumph, his toils he may 
drown, 

In a pledge to fair Engl and, her church, and her 



crown : 



CRANIOLOGY; 

OR, THE POWERS OF GALL. 

Air — « Derry down' 9 — (T. Jones.) 

If you talk about doctors, the head of them all 
Is that long-headed doctor, the great Doctor Gall, 
Who shoots off his lectures, and brings down his 

gulls, 
And rows on to fame by the use of his skulls. 

Derry down, &c. 

One Lavater, we know, put his faith in the face, 
But the great Doctor Gall takes in more of the 

case ; 
For he thinks the cranium shows us more plain 
The passions and notions that float on the brain. 

Derry down, &c. 

He fancies his skill can decide a man's fate 

By a view of the lumps and the bumps on his 

pate; 
But for lumps and for bumps, I must candidly 

own, 
I suspect he's a precious great lump of his own. 

Derry down, &c. 

If to jail he repair he soon finds out by feeling 
That thieves have strong symptoms of picking and 

stealing ; 
In mad-houses, too, the same theory hits, 
For he finds out that madmen are out of their wits. 

Derry down, &c. 

If by lumps on (he skull, and by bumps on the 

pate, 
Can be told of each man both the conduct and 

fate; 
How desirable truly it must be to all 
To know all about here and her after from Gall. 

Derry down, &c. 

But I doubt very much if our passage through 

time 
Can be sweetened by Gall or his science sublime ; 
For 'tis pretty well known what he's hitherto said, 
Has but little effect on the heart or the head. 

Derry down, &c. 

As for judgement by lumps or of bumps I hav 

none, 
If I had, by this Gall 1 should soon be outdone ; 
So on this grave subject I choose to sing small, 
And leave heads to the head of the long-heade 

Gall. 

Derry down, &c. 
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EMMA, THE MAID OF THE MILL. 

(Upton.) 

1 LOVE and am loved by a maid, 

No language her charms can express, 
She is more than e'er painter portrayed, 

And fairer than fancy can dress ! 
Then she, though unconscious of sway, 

Can humble the proudest at will ; 
Oh, yes ! and to prove what I say, 

"Tis Emma, the Maid of the Mill. 

But why should I sing in her praise, 

When thousands, more able than me, 
Delight to enrol in their lays 

The beautiful Nymph of the Dee \ 
And the Dee, winding Dee's silver stream, 

As it flows by the slope of the hill, 
Can prove that the villagers' theme 

Is Emma, the Maid of the Mill t 

Come, virgins, your chaplets twine, 

For Emma, your friend and your queen! 
For Emma, that's soon to be mine, 

And you shall her bridemaids be seen. 
In truth, we have dallied too long, 

And Hymen his rites must fulfil ; 
Then now let her charms be your sons, 

Sweet Emma, the Maid of the Mill ! 



AH ! COUNTY GUY. 

(Sir Walter Scott.) 

Ah, County Guy ! the hour is nigh, 

The sun is on the lea ; 
The orange-flower perfumes the bower, 

The breeze sweeps o'er the sea ; 
The lark his lay, who thrilled all day, 

Sits hushed, his partner nigh ; 
Breeze, bird, and flower, they know the hour, 

But where is County Guy ? 

The villager steals through the shade. 

Her shepherd's wish to hear ; 
To beauty shy, by lattice high, 

Sings high-born Cavaliers 
The star of love, all stars aoove, 

Now reigns o'er earth and sky. 
And high and low the influence know, , 

Eut where is County Guy ? 



++■+*■+■*■■*+■ 



WHILE PENSIVE I THOUGHT ON THE 

BENCH. 

Air — *' When pensive I thought on my Love.'" 

(J. A. Pearce.) 

While pensive I thought on the Bench, 

There came at my door a loud rap ; 
It gave my poor heart such a wrench, 

My creditors round me did scrape ; 
Oh ! I wished that Old Nick had been there, 

To have snatched tailor, lawyer, and all, 
From a wretch given up to despair, 

But told 'em to-morrow to call. 

Says they, your to-morrow won't do, 

*Tis a tale we've too oft had before ; 
So, thinks I, I must now bid adieu 

To Fashion's gay life and uproar ; 
Yes, yes, my swell coves ! we must part, 

To the Bench I must now quickly hie ; 
If three months there does not break my heart. 

Your debts will then be all my eye. 

In limbo three months there I lay, 

'Mongst gamesters, and blacklegs, and Greeks ; 

My time it passed gaily away, 

Each day of them learning fresh freaks ; 



I went in a complete Jemmy (free*. 
But came out again more discreet > 

The finishing touch having seen, 
My learning is now quite complete. 



GO,. ROVER, GO! 

(Kenney.) 

Go, rover, go ! from clime to clime, 

In search of pleasure range ; 
And as the flagging wing of time 

You cheat with endless change, 
May each new friend afar you find, 
Be true as those you leave behind. 

Go, rover, go, go, go. 

And should some toharm, as yet unfelt, 

ground that bosom play, 
Some beauty's brighter radiance melt 

Its icy fears away ! 
May she you love be true and kind, 
As one you joyless leave behind. 

Go, rover ! go, go, go. 



I LOCKED UP ALL MY TREASURE. 

(Dibdin.) 

I LOCKED up all my treasure, 
I journey 'd many a mile, 

And by my grief did measure 
The passing time awhile. 

My business done and over, 

I hastened back amain, 
Like an expecting lover, 

To view it once again. 

But this delight was stifled, 

As it began to dawn, 
I found the casket rifled, 

And all my treasure gone. 



*+*++ 



OH THE DAYS WHEN. I WAS YOUNG. 
(R. B. Sheridan.) 

OH the days when I was young, 

When I laughed at fortune's spite ; 
Talked of love the whole day long, 

And with nectar crowned the night. 
Then it was, old father Care, 

Little reck'd I of his frown, 
Half thy malice youth could bear. 

And the rest a bumper drown. 

Oh the days, &c. 

Truth, they say, lies in a well, 

Why, I vow I ne'er could see ; 
Let the water drinkers tell, 

There 'twill always lay for me ; 
For when sparkling wine went round, 

Never saw I falsehood's mask, 
But still honest truth I found 

In the bottom of each flask. 

Oh the days, &c. 

True, at length my vigour's flown ; 

I have years to. bring decay, 
Few the locks that now I own, 

And the few I have are gray : 
Yet, old Jerome, thou mayest boast, 

While thy spirits do not tire, 
Still beneath thy age's frost, 

Glows a spark of youthful fire. 

Oh the days, &c. 
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VIVE L'AMOUR. 

(Morton.) 

DEAR husband, take no jealous flights, 

Twill make your forehead tingle, 
The dames of France know well their rights, 

Or better far live single. 
The heart will still go pit-a-pat, 

The eye will seek to lure ; 
What, banish ogling, and all that ! 

Au contraire — Vive 1' Amour ! 

Of spinning-wheels I hate the sound, 

And knitting is so teazing ; 
But in the dance's giddy round 

I find the art of pleasing. 
My foot is to the tune so pat, 

I cannot sit mum chance, 
What, banish ogling, and all that! 

Au contraire — Vive la Danse 1 

MISS BRIDGET ADAIR. 

Miss Bridget Adair liv'd up one pair of stairs, 

In a street leading out of Soho ; 
And though lovely and fair, had seen thirty years, 

Without being blest with a beau. 
But it happened one May-day, the morning was 
fine, 

She heard in the passage a tread ; 
It was just as the clock of St. Ann's had gone nine, 

Miss Bridget was just out of bed. 

The tread it grew nearer, the knocker it stirrM, 

And a rapping did gently ensue ; 
Who's there ? cried Miss Bridget j — a whisper was 
heard, 

Of, * madam, I dye for yon!' 
What ! for me doe* he die ? — cries the love-stricken 
maid, 

To the glass, as she bustled in haste ; 
She adjusted her gown, — put her cap on her head, 

And adorn'd with a ribbon her waist. 

Pit-a-pat went her heart, as she open'd the door, 

And a stranger appeared to her view y 
Stepping in with a smile, and a bow to the floor, 

He said, — ' Madam, I dye for you.' 
If she liked his demeanour, so courteous and meek, 

Yet his looks were enough to amaze her ; 
For his face was as black, as unwash'd for a week, 

And his beard cried aloud for a razor ! 

At length he address'd her, in this killing strain, 

' Miss Bridget, I dye for you ; 
And here are the silks, which you sent me to stain, 

Of a beautiful mazarine blue.' 
Ah, me ! disappointed and nearly in tears, 

Standing still, — with a gape and a stare ; 
You'd hardly hare thought, had you known her 
for years, 

Twas lovely Miss Bridget Adair. 



TRUST NOT IN LOVE. 

Oh ! heed not Love's sigh, nor his eloquent eye, 
Nor the soft tender tale he would make you be- 
lieve ; 
His sighs and his smiles are but so many wiles, 
Which the artful young urchin has spread to de- 
ceive. 

Then trust not in Love. 

Oh ! are we not told, of the syrens of old, 

How their soft breathing strains would poor sea- 
men ensnare ; 
So Love's syren lay would the heart betray ; 
Oh ! then, ere too late, pray attend, and beware, 
And — trust not in Love. 



8ILENT GLANCES 

Oh ! there are moments, dear and bright, 

When love's delicious spring is dawning, 
Soft as the ray of quivering light, 

That wakes the early smile of morning. 
Tis when warm blushes paint the cheek, 

When doubt the thrill of bliss enhances ; 
And trembling lovers fear to speak, 

Yet tell their hopes by silent glances. 

And when young love rewards their pains, 

The heart to rosy love beguiling ; 
When pleasure wreathes her myrtle chains, 

And life's gay scene is fair and smiling. 
Oft shall they fondly trace the days, 

When, wrapt in fancy's waking trances, 
They wish'd, and sighM, and lov'd to gaze, 

And told their hopes in silent glances. 



AN IRISHMAN'S MOTTO; 

OR, THE DEVIL MAY CARE ! 

(Bryant.) 

OH, an Irishman's heart, to give it its due, 
Is a thing that is noble, right virtuous, and true ; 
He fights for his country, or fights at a fair, 
And, when he's knock'd down, cries— the devil 
may care ! 
With a smilliloo, dideroo, filliloo, la, &c. 
He's always the same both by land and by sea, 
So, long life to old Ireland, for ever, huzza ! 

If a man's in distress, faith, Paddy will stand, 
And is ready to give the poor creature a hand ; 
And, though others cry out — we don't know who 

they are, 
An Irishman cries out — the devil may care ! 

With a smilliloo, dideroo, &ct 

He loves all the ladies he happens to meet, 
And,- while he has hands never takes to his feet ; 
They drive into battle wherever they are, 
And, when they are kill'd, cry — the devil may 
care ! 

With a smilliloo, dideroo, &c. 

Here's long life to the heroes who drive from the 
west, 

And cheer up the hearts of poor nations opprest ; 

For, if tyrants presume, they their feelings de- 
clare, 

For they bother their gigs with — the devil may 
care! 

With a smilliloo, dideroo, &c. 

Oh, success to the island that grows in the sea, 
Where its children are boys to support liberty, 
For its men are so brave, and its women so fair, 
And their motto was always — the devil may care ! 
With a smilliloo, dideroo, &c. 



LOVE IN THE HEART. 

' (S. J. Arnold.) 

What is it that drives the red rose from the check, 
Or the lily displaces with blushes that speak ; 
That dims the bright beam by a tear in the eye ; 
That checks a young smile by a murmuring sigh — 

*Tis love, 'tis love in the heart. 

And what bids the soul the emotion declare, 
By the glance of an eye when the lips do not dare, 
And what, when its meaning another can guess, 
Emboldens the tongue the fond thought to express, 

'TIS love, 'tis love in the heart. 



ItiO 
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WHO WOULD THINK OF MARCH IN MAY. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

RECITATIVE. 
Low inward murmurs agitate the earth, 
And fear's dark gloom all nature's face o'er- 
spreads ; 
Dark presage of the lava's direful birth, 

Whose mad eruption, from sulphureous beds, 
Deals desolation round : its fury spent, 
Nature, though marr'd, still smiles and hails 
content. 

AIR. 
No more the flowing lava gleams, 
But sweetly-smiling morning beams ; 
Again the birds, in merry mood, 
Whistle joy and gratitude, 
Whistle notes that seem to say — 
Who would think of March in May. 

No more the village fears intrude, 
Again the village toil's renew'd, 
While the plodding peasant-boy 
Whistles forth his careless joy, 
Whistles notes that seem to say — 
Who would think of March in May. 

JEMMY GREEN ; 

OR, THE COCKNEY BEAU. 

Air-^" Nothing at all."— (T. Jones.) 

"MY name's Jemmy Green ; many trisits I've paid 
To the ballses, and playses, and gay masquerade ; 
At Tattersall's, . too, I am werry veil known, 
'Cause I bought there a none, and I call'd him 

mine Aone ; 
I thought him a matter, he ad sich an Heye ; 
At kicking and prancing I found im so sly ; 
I rode im avay, and I thought im no, dregs, 
But, before I got home, he had only three legs. 
Sing tooral lall, looral lall, looral lall la. 

I vent out a sliding ©on day on the Aice, 

The eind it vas keen, but the Aexercise nice ; 

I glided so far, and the Aice ©as so thin, 

I slipped into the eater, and hung by my chin ; 

I bawl'd for assistance both lusty and loud, 

Fen there came round about me a norrible crowd ; 

Some laugh'd, and some jeer'd, some look'd on 

vith a grin, 
To see Jemmy Green (they said) slide on his chin. 

Sing tooral lall, &c. 

My life being saved, though my fortune look'd 

queer, 
I sought a notdd ooman, the future to hear, 
To ax her vhy Fortune to me vas so cross ; 
But, Lord, vat a norrid hould ooman she ©as. 
I didn't like her, so I bolted avay, 
And sail'd o'er the vater to France one fine day ; 
For rambles and sprees I vas veil know*d in town, 
But I found that in France Jemmy Green vas done 

brown. 

Sing tooral lall, &c. 

Fine buildings and places in France though there 

are, 
Yet a a'nell of a* nobble I got into there ; 
And as in all countries I found 'tvas the same, 
I sat off in the packet and home again came ; 
Resolving no more to go gadding about, ' 

Lest in seeing of life I should see my life out ; 
For if they should catch me among them again, 
Perhaps they mought vant me to fight against Spain. 

Sing tooral lall, &c. 

Now to Hinaland returned, as the place of my birth, 
I confess it's the best place I've found upon earth ; 
So frogs and soup maigre, for ever adiew, 
I'm a* Nmglishman born, and I hates partem vous ; 
For my own native land I would fight till I die, 
Though at fighting I own I am not werryfly ; 



But in order hereafter my deeds may be seen, 
I knoite you, — come often, and hear Jemmy Green 

Sing his tooral lall, &c. 



lge many 



CHERRY CHEEK PATTY. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

DOWN in yon village I live so snug, 

They call me Giles, the plowman's boy ; 
Through woods and o'er stiles, as I trudge 

miles, 
I whistle, I whistle, and whoop gee woo, Jerry, 

I cry; 
My work being done, to the lawn then I fly, 
Where the lads and the lasses all look very sly. 
And I'ze deeply in love with a girl, it is true, 
And I know what I know, but I munna tell you. 
But 111 whistle, I'll whistle, for of all the girls I 
ever did see, 

cherry cheek Patty for me. 

Though the squire so great, so happy mayn't be, 

As poor simple Giles, the plowman's boy ; 

No matters of state ever addle my pate, 

But I whistle, I whistle, and whoop gee woo, 

Jerry, I cry. 
Now cherry cheek Patty, she lives in the vale, 
Whom I help o'er the stile with her milking pail ; 
And Patty has a like notion of me, it is true ; 
And I know what I know, but I munna tell you ; 
But 111 whistle, 111 whistle, &c. 

I'ze able and strong and willing to work, 
And when the lark rises off trudges I ; 
The cows up I call, and harness Old Batl , 

1 whistle, I whistle, and whoop gee woo, Jerry, 

I cry. 
Then I'ze fifty good shillings, my luck has been 

such, 
And a lad's not to be grinned at that's gotten so 

much; 
And when that I'm married to Patty so true, 
I know what I know, but I munna tell you. 
But I'll whistle, I'll whistle, 



&c* 



UP, UP, IN THE MORN! 

(Ryan.) 

UP, up, in the morn, 

To the sound of the horn : 
On every hedge now lie the morning's beams ; 

Why should dull sleep 

O'er our eye-lids creep, 
And our fancies exult but in withering dreams % 

Oh, Slumber ne'er shed 

O'er her fav'rite's bed 
A sight half so sweet as before us now lies— 

The Day-god on high, 

The sweet breeze blowing by, 
These, these, are the joys that we love and we prize. 

Oh, who that e'er flew 

Through the silvery dew 
To follow the hare on his first sporting day, 

But exulted, when old, 

When the story was told, 
Tho' years since that moment had wandered away ? 

But what joys can he, 

Led by memory, see 
In his pilgrimage past who for ever hath lain 

In Slumber's dull arms, 

While Morn's holiest charms 
For him were unfolding and wooing in vain. 

Then, sportsmen, away, 

While breaketh the ray. 
And the dew-drop each flower and wild hedge adorn, 

No longer delay ; 

But— Tantivy '.—Huzza !— 
And bid the woods echo the sound of your horn 
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THE BEADLE OF THE PARISH. 

wkh Zr£d£2 anl 'wig. 

Though they lay I am surly andbearish. 
Sure I look a mighty man. 



Who in church time make a noise, 

tcause I'm the beadle of the pariah. 

Here and there— Every where ; 



Why, i 



m taa 1 



SPOKEN.] Coming out of church last Sunday, 

blea. " Knuckle down," says one : " Let's have 
no funking," says another ; but they put me in a 
terrible funk. Turned my eye round to the right 
— there was a barber and chimneysweep playing at 
pilch at Ihe bob. " Pitch 'cm up," says the har- 
l>erj but I played at picking* up. The barber 
skulked off, but tie clergy wanted to show fight. 

•ny.be. ""who are™ou 7" 'who iun I ! "' *"' 
Why, jounds ! I'm the beadle of the parish. 

Wherever I come nigh. 
How I make the beggar) fly. 

Like other city 



nthe itaclu: 
whatever it lost I tell, 
" now I bear the bell, 
m the beadle of the parish. 
Noise and clatter— What's the mall 
Holloa, fello» - " 






Look at 
Why, : 



-Don't; 



EN.l Crossing over Blackfriars-bridge the 
y, there was a ma'am scaled across a jack- 
ised out in white ribbons. What's all tliia 
d I. " Ax my donkey," says she : and 
iraed my eyes lo the left, and there was a 



ma'am, says I, you must be off with your 


•hwS 


fish. ■' By Jaius," sayi the other, " I w 


lend me his cwUed hat and laced coat, and 


I'd not 


be long pulling them up Ihe spout." You 
cocked hat and laced coat up the apout ! 


put my 


know who you are talking to, ma'am I " No, sir," 


says she. "Who arc you?" Who am I 




Why, lounds ! I'm (he beadle of Ihe 


parish. 


I'm an officer, don'i laugh. 




But indeed I'm on the staffs 




And sll say I do pretty fairish : 




On a Sunday stmt about, 




And keep the rabble out ; 




The churchwardens march Lief 




Just to open Ihe pew-door. 




Because I'm the beadle of the parish 




Stuff away— Merry day; 
Drink about— See it out; 




There will be— Snacks for me. 




Qecause I'm the beadle of the parish 




SPOKEN.] I have often been called o 


by tin: 


neighbours to drive away a little girl, who 


U*ed IT, 


sing—" I cry my matches all round the 




&c. Come my girl, says I, you must i 


home. 


(:« to 


your father and mother then, says I. 


' Alas! 






noekcj. 


and I lugged out a jolly tix*g. There, sa; 




ht, ■' .it, 


take some matches." No, my girl, I won't 


'■ Why 


won't you!" Why-on'tl!- 




Bejaiisc I'm the beadle of ihe parish. 
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ALFRED AND ELLEN. 

(Parry.) 

RECITATIVE. 

WHEN war o'erwhelm'd the nations round, 
And gallant youth to battle pressed ; 

Young Alfred' heard the clarion sound, 
And weeping Ellen — thus addressed. 

AIR. 

" Well rove at break of day, 

And well rove at silent eve,— 
For soon I must away, 

And my lovely Ellen leave. 
But though I must depart, 

And in distant climates roam, 
Yet thou shalt own my heart, 

And thy bosom be my home ; 

Then prithee don't despair, 
Nor my absence thus deplore. 

Twill make me, I declare, 
Only love my love the more 

" But will you, when afar, 

To your Ellen faithful be ? 
Amid the din of war — 

Oh! you cannot think of me/* 
" Oh! doubt me not, I pray, 

May misfortune be my lot, 
If (while abroad I stray) 

For a moment thou'rt forgot. 

Then prithee don't despair, &c. 



w 



MY NAME IS FOND DESIRE. 
(Earl of Oxford, 1560.) 

COME hither, shepherd-swain'; 

Sir, what do you require ? 
I prithee show to me thy name ? 

My name is fond desire. 

Tell me who was thy nurse ? 

Fresh youth in sugar'd joy ; 
What was thy moat and daily food ? 

Sad sighs with great annoy. 

What lulled thee asleep ? 

Sweet speech, which likes me best 
Tell me where is thy dwelling-place ? 

In gentle hearts 1 rest. 

Doth either time or age 

Bring thee unto decay ? 
No, no ! desire both lives and dies 

Ten thousand times a day. 

Then fond desire farewell ! 

Thou art no mate for me ; 
I should be loth, methinks, to dwell 

With such a one as thee. 



THE MARGATE LIBRARY. 

OF all your modish kill times 

Sure reading is the best, 
For when we have the ennui, * 
A novel lulls to rest ; 
To the library then well go, well go, well go, 
To the library then well go. 

Spoken J « Mr. Finikin, what subscribers have 
you?" " There's the book, madam." .«* Benja- 
min Burlyface, Esq. ; Miss Lydia Tabitha Lavinia 
Prudie ; Mons. Point D' Argent ; Alderman Cala- 

fash and Lady ; Mr. Billy Gimp ; — no names that 
know ! Isn't it dull here ?" «« Why, madam, it 
has been dull — most deplorably, lamentably, de- 
testably dull ; but company now pours in fast— not 
a lodging to be got, I assure you, madam.; the 
town fills amazingly, madam; hope I shall have 
the honour of your name as a subscriber, madam ; 
exceedingly proud, I assure you, madam ; choice 



collection of approved modern authors, madam ; 
variety of fashionable amusements in the season 
— loo-tables, raffles, and so forth — all pleasant, 
and vastly agreeable ; able musicians, madam, — 
vast expense, 'pon honour : allow me to hand vou 
a pen, madam." " No, I'll wait a few days. 

To the library then we'll go, &c. 

There's a circulating library at every watering- 
place, 

And many a love-sick tale, sir, that library doth 
grace ; 

And there you meet with ladies who only live to 
read, 

And dandies who on airy tales of folly daily feed. 
To the library then well go, &c. v 

SPOKEN.] " O, have you read Kenilworth ? 
Isn't it exquisite?" "Ha! how de do? how 
long have you been at Margate ?" " Came yes- 
terday." " I see you've subscribed to the library." 
" Yes ; I'm always reading : deprive me of dear — 
dear books, and I should expire !" " So should 
I : Pa and Ma bring home large volumes of his- 
tory, and such dry stuff I but I never look into 
them; I confine myself to novels, and sweet 
poetry." " Apropos : I understand you are a 
child of the Muses !" " O, sir, yon flatter me !" 

To the library then we'll go, &c. 

Now, of all the watering-places, sure Margate 
bears the bell, 

And Margate's famous library all others must ex- 
cel; 

For reading learned authors requires a bit of brain, 

But the shelves of Margate library your reading 
butclters drain. 

To the library then well go, &c. 

SPOKEN.] " I say, Mister What'sit, I wants 
the Venters of Robertson Cruser!" " Tis out, 
sir." " Well, the Zeven Champins of Grizzle- 
dom, or the Newgate Calendar, or Mother Ship- 
tun." " Have not got either, sir." " No ! why 
yours is a pretty sort of a liberraryl I wouldn't 
give a rump-steak for all your stock ! well, let us 
have summut howsundever, and 'tis no matter 
what stuff it is, so long as it is a book." 

To the library then we'll go, &c. 

The mistress of a gin-shop, who lives in Tooley- 
street, 

To give her two spruce daughters a summer fort- 
night's treat, 

All flounced and furbelowed, came down to Margate 
t'other day, 

Aa«l at the public library these ladies dash away. 
To the library then we'll go,' &c. 

Spowen.] " Veil, I pertest it is wery pleasant 
to come to these here watering places ; it makes a 
body seem quite another sort of a body." " Quiet 
donkies, ladies." " Becky, shall us take a ride ? 
Ve may as veil : maw, vont you ride too ?" 
" Now, go along gently !" (Squalling.) " O, lud ! 
I shall be upset!— Drive us to that there shop, 
vhere they lends books. " To the liber-rary, 
ladies ?" " Aye, aye ! to the what d'ye call it ; 
make haste !" 

To the library then well go, &c. 

A dealer in marine stores, whose sign is a black 

doll 
Left spouse to sell old iron, and to Margate brought 

Miss Moll ; 
Who being heddicated at a genteel boarden school, 
To jeer at maw's vulgarity makes it a constant 

rule. 

To the library then we'll go, &c. 

Spoken.] " La, maw, how you do talk! I'm 
quite put to the blush when I hear you in jinteel 
company ; it may do well enough in the rag-shop, 
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WHEN BACCHUS, JOLLY GOD, INVITES. 

(P. Whitehead.) 

When Bacchus, jolly god, invites 

To revel in his evening rites, 

In vain his altars I surround, 

Though with Burgundian incense crowned, 

No charm has wine without the lass, 

'Tis love gives relish to the glass. 

Whilst all around, with jocund glee, 
In brimmers toast their favourite she, 
Though every nymph my lips proclaim, 
My heart still whispers Uhloe's name, 
And thus with me, by amorous stealth, 
Still every glass is Chloe's health. 



TANTIVY, HUZZA! BOYS. HUZZA! 

(Cherry.) 

AWAKE, ye dull sluggards, awake'. 

See Sol s flaming vestment appears, 
Behold I see the virgin day-break, 

Hark ! the horn salutes your dull ear* ; 

Tang, tang, tang, de ran*, tang, 
The lark has soar'd its wond rous height, 
On downy wings. 
It warbling sings 
Its carrol, in its airy flight, 
Then, sportsmen, arise, see the stag where he 

bounds, 
l)naw*d by the hunters, untrac'd by the hounds, 

Tantivy, huzza, boys, huzza! - 



but we are ladies here, you know." u A fig for 
ladies! I shan't hold my tongue for nobody/' 
*' Well, maw, then I won't walk with you to the 
library." " Veil then, go vhere thee be'st going, 
and 1 11 pop into this here public-house and take a 
drop, and wait for thee." " O, shocking! shook* 
iug 1 maw, I never can polish you." 

To the library then we'll go, &o. 

But did a library depend on readers' help alone, 
The keeper of a knowledge-shop would seldom 

pick a bone j 
Intrigue and scandal, therefore, oft come timely 

to his aid, 
A ltd the circulating library is a place for Cupid's 

trade. 

To the library then well go, &c. 

Spoken.] '< Who is that young lady in the sky- 
blue spencer ?" " O, sir, she is the ward of that 
rich nabob ; her fortune, they say, will be twenty 
thousand a-year." " Indeed ! — umph ! (whisper- 
ing) Miss, you've dropped your glove." " Thank 
you, sir, you are very polite." " Charming crea- 
ture !" " O, sir !" «' Hard-fated youth that I 
am !" " Heigh ho ! sir." '• The air of this sweet 
morning invites to love." (Spoken.) ** Come, Miss 
Malapert, let us be going j I've read the newspa- 
per." " Adieu, charmer, adieu ! By Jupiter, she 
casts a favourable glance behind! " Really, 
Mr. Gimp, I must compliment you on your ex- 
treme gallantry, sir ; hope it may turn out to your 
mind, sir." " Have you heard the news of the 
day, madam ?" " No, madam." " Why then, 
madam, to the confusion of our sex, (with shame 
I say it,) Miss Lydia Tabitha Lavinia Prudie, in 
her forty-first year, is discovered to be with———." 
" O shocking! O monstrous! O fie, fie, fie!" 
" Then, madam, there has been an elopement." 
*' Indeed !" " if es ; and who do you think ? Mr. 
Gimp, the haberdasher, has actually carried off 
the rich heiress a moment ago." '* So you see, 
my friends, there are fine doings." 

To the library then we'll go, &c. 



Awak'd, the keen sportsmen arise, 

And each mounts his high-mettled steed. 
The hounds fill the air with their cries 
As through the wide welkin they speed, 

Tang, tang, tang, de rang, t»ng, 
The stag now leads its lengthen 'd way, 
Through dell and lake, 
O'er bush and brake* 
The chase ne'er lags till close of day ; 
The game full in view, hark, the woodland re- 
bounds 
With the sportsmen's huzza, and the cry of the 
hounds, 

Tantivy, huzza, boys, huvaa! 

Behold, the poor stag stands at bay, 

No longer its fleet course avails, 
The hounds having seized on their prey, 
His freedom with tears he bewails. 

Tang, tang, tang, de rang, tang ; 
The horn then sounds its swelling note, 
The cheerful strain, 
Through wood and plain, 
On the soft wings of Echo float ; 
Return'd from the chase, hark, the halt it re- 
sounds v 
With the sportsmen's regale, and the praise of the 
hounds, 

Tantivy, huz/a, boys, huzza! 



THE POOR SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER. 

Air—" Aid a Sailor, kind «r*."— <Tapsell. ) 

Some pity afford to a poor soldier's daughter, 

Deluded away by man's artful smiles, 
Who, with many an oath, ah ! daily he sought her, 

And she felt a vktim — a prey to his wiies. 
I once had a father, who braved ev'ry danger 

In defence of his king and his country dear, 
Who tenderly loved me, to guile was a stranger, 

Ah ! reflection hew keen ! — how scalds the salt 
tear 
Which bedews my wan cheek, as friendless I wan- 
der 

Through London's proud city. Oh ! pray give 
relief 
To a poor famish'd girl ! and on my woes ponder. 

My heart it is breaking with sickness and grief. 

Ah ! why did I listen, by falsehood deluded, 
To the tale of the wretch who poisoned each 
sweet 
Of my innocent mind, and, fiend-like, intruded, 

Then left me, alas ! to beg in the street. 
Oh '■ ye daughters of Albion, pause awhile on my 
story ; 
From virtue ne'er stray, nor admit as a guest 
The seducer, whose words, and pleasure s false 

glwy* 
Too oft are the inmates of woman's kind breast. 
As for me and my woes, the canker of sorrow 

Is preying full hard on my poor wasted frame, 
Which still hopes for rest, though, perhaps, 'ere 
to-morrow, 
I shall cease to exist ! — a sad victim of shame. 



THE ODD-FELLOW'S WHIM. 

Air—" Gee ho, Dobbin."— (Britton.) 

Who, I sing a song ! bless my soul, how absurd ; 
Why, I can't sing a stanza, I'll give you my word ; 
Nay, though you call on me a week for a tune, 
You may as well expect singing from the man ia 
the moon, 
And his hey down deny, ho down deny, &c 
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Air— "Mind, Hussey, what you do." 
-Yet, as second thoughts they say are best, 

I'll make one short essay 
To sing a song or — make a noise 

In my humdrumming way. 
Though in piano I've no skill, 

Nor in quaverandum, { 
To cause amusement is my will 

In comic merryandum. 

Spoken.] So, without dwelling long upon birth, 
parentage, and education — 

Air—" Queen Bess." 
When first to London town I came, Lord, how I 

starM about ; 
The beaux they jeerM, the ladies star'd at me — a 

country lout ; 
But soon I learnt your London rigs, and then — 

what then, you say ; 
Why, then I drink'd, and smok'd, and wench'd, 

and turn'd the night to-day. 
Such was the wond'rous change from a lout to a 

blood, 
Yet, in our rows, I often had a tumble in the mud. 

Spoken.] Oh, we bloods are a set of devilish 
comical dogs; oh, curse my old grandmother's 
dumpling-bag, but I was like to swear, and that's 
what we rum ones have taken an oath never to do ; 

never swear, say I, 'tis such a d d bad Itabit 

— that's all ; but here I am got into a bye-corner, 
all alone by myself, singing- 
Air—" Fal de red tit.** 

One night, when strolling along the street, 
A schoolfellow of mine I chane'd to meet, 
He swore he would me quickly take 

To a queer odd-fellows' club ; 
With all my soul, my buck, says I : 
Come on, you quiz, nor e'er be so sny ; 
If ask'd to sing, I can but try, 

With my ri turn, fal lal, do, quoz, 
Then I sung, quiz, fal lal, &c. 

SPOKEN.] So you see, in a brace of seconds, 
according to custom, I was call'd on for a song ; 
" Lord bless your squinting peepers," says I to the 
Noble Grand, ** I can no more sing, nor sing no 
more,' than a sucking cuckoo. 

You're an odd fellow* says he, 

I can plainly see, 
By the cut and mould of your ji6. 

You must laugh, sing, or cry, 

Or, or, or — What, says I, 
Or tell a d d lie; or fib. 

Spoken.] Lord, says I to myself, what must I do ? 
sing, says myself, says I, for you know 'tis so 
fashionable with your fine singers now-a-days to 
make half a bushel of apologies, and all that, on 
purpose to set the company's expectation on tip-toe, 
or to whet 'em up to some tune ; therefore, make 
no palaver about it, but convince them you can sing 
like — you shall hear what it is like, says I — 

When thus I struck up, 

Unheeding the critic s frown, 

My pretty little song, 
Fit for country or town. 

Air—" BeU-Chimeum." 

Three children sliding on the ice, 

Upon a summer's day, pup iddle de. ti turn te ; 
As^it fell out, they all fell in, 

The rest they ran away, with their pup iddle, 
&c. 

Oh ! had these children been at home, 
Or sliding on dry ground, pup iddle, &c. 

Ten thousand pounds to one penny 
They had not then been drown d, pup iddle, &c. 



Ye parents, who have children dear, 

And eke ye that have none, pup iddle, &c. 

If you would keep them safe abroad, 

Ne'er let them stay at home, pup iddle, &c. 

Spoken.] There is something so moUoncholy and 
pathetic in this little ditty it has occasioned many 
people to cry themselves to death ; it is almost as 
diuretic as the tune which John, the coachman, 
whistles to his horses when drinking (whistles); 
while some people have declared it is as soporific as 
the chirrupping of un owl in a coal-black night, when 
darkness is visible (whoops like an owl) ; and other 
people (so diversified is human opinion) have 
pronounced it as harmonious as the caterwauling 
of two cats in a gutter, &c. per way, mew, &c. 
(imitating cats.) 

Having ended my song, 

If I'm right, I'm not wrong, 

Is an argument none can refute ; 
Wishing mirth and good cheer, 
Constant visitors here, 

I conclude, without further dispute, 

Singing tol de lol lol, &c. 



THE WITHERED ROSE. 

(Cunningham.) 

SWEET object of the zephyrs' kiss . 

Come, rose, come courted to my bower j 
Queen of the banks ! the garden's bliss ! 

Come, and abash yon tawdry flower. 
Why call us to revokeless doom ? 

With grief the opening buds reply ; 
Not suffered to extend our bloom, 

Scarce born, alas ! before we die ! 
Man having passed appointed years, — 

Ours are but days, — the scene must close ; 
And, when Fate's messenger appears, 
. What is he but a withered rose ? 



THE LADIES' DARLING. 

(Miss Bryant.) 

MY father he lived in Limerick town, 
That sweet little place of great renown, 
Which mirth and beauty call their own, 

It is so gay and frisky. 
My father was digging potatoes so sweet, 
My mother was sitting down to knit, 
Wnen I was born, and cronies did meet 

To drink my health in whiskey. 

Spoken.] " Oh, bless his sweet face," says 
Judy Fogerty ; " he's the very picture of his devil 
of a dad, if he was only a little more like him." 
Why, bad luck to you!" says Judy Magee, 
hasn't the boy got as big a nose as his mother?" 
To be sure he has," says my father, " and when 
he grows up a man won't he be a tight youth ?" 
" Aye, upon my soul, he will, if he can only drink 
half as much as you do!" ** Why, bad luck 
to you !" says he, " would you be after throwing 
whiskey in my face?" . And then they began — 
Swearing, tearing, jigging away, 
Loving, drinking, all the day, 
Oh, sure there was the devil to pay, 
For I was the ladies' darling. 

Now the tables were spread with borrow'd deli, 
They brought the whiskey from the shelf, 
They called me a little fairy elf, 

And named me a little sinner : 
The gossips were Jerry O'Brien, the big, 
A devil for fighting, or eating pig, 
While father Leary, with his wig, 

Sat sighing for his dinner. 
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Spoken.") " Now then, posh the whiskey 
about," says my father. " So we will/' says my 
mother, llien they sent it rolling down my throat. 
" Now give us a toast," says father O'Leary. 
" Here's long life to the little boy, may he always 
have a great shellelagh in his fist, the soul of the 
creature in his stomach, and a thumping red-hot 
potatoe in the middle of his throat!" " Bravo! 
now give us a royal toast," says OTagan, the 
soldier. " Here's long life to the Prince of York, 
success to the Duke of Wales, and good luck to 
the Irish Ambassador." " Huzza ! huzza ! Now 
strike up a jig," says the tailor; ** give us Petti- 
coat loose ! " First let's wet my eye," says the 
blind piper, " then I shall be able to see what I'm 
about. But faith he was blind twice, for first he 
was blind with his eyes, and then he was blind 
drunk, and he began — 

Swearing, tearing, jigging away, ecc. 

But soon, you must know, I grew up a man, 
Then all my troubles at once began, 
For I fell in love with one Kitty Megan, 

And that you'll own was a folly. 
A fellow got Kitty's heart into a snare, 
My friends they told him to beware, 
And swore they'd fight him at the fair, 

So ranting, gay, and jolly. 

Spoken.] « Aye, won't we fight him ?" says 
my cousin. " To be sure we will," says I. Then 
away we went, with sticks and stones, and marrow- 
bones, till we came off to the fair. There was Jerry 
McCarthy, Terry Malloney, Patrick O'Donough- 
ough, Gerald O'rlahnakin, and Phelim M'Carthy 
More. Whack went the shellelaghs, up went one, 
down went another, till at last one fellow gave me 
a tip of the noddle, and down I went on the floor 
as flat as a tenpenny : when up came ugly Jerry, 
and says he, " Padr«en ! Padreen !" " What do 
you mean by disturbing me ?" says I ; " don't you 
see that I am dead ?" " Devil burn you," says 
he, " if you're dead, why don't you get up and 
run away, for here comes tall Pat to kill you 
again ?" " Oh, by the powers," says I, " that's 
a bull; do vou think he'd be after killing a dead 
man twice 7 when up came tall Pat, he gave me a 
tip, I was up in a moment, and I beat Jerry 
M'Carthy, Terry Malone, Patrick O'Donoughough, 
and Phelim M'Carthy More, and I followed his 
great-grandfather over nine ploughed fields, and 
while I was lathering away at the tough old devil, 

I was swearing, tearing, jigging away, &c. 



FILL ALL THE GLASSES. 

(Shakspeare.) 

FILL all the glasses, fill them high, 

Drink, and defy all power but love ; 
Wine gives the slave his liberty, 

But love makes a slave of thund'ring Jove. 

Then drink, then drink away, 

Make a night of the day, 
Tis nectar, 'tis liquor divine, 

The pleasures of life, 

Free from anguish and strife, 
Are owing to love and good wine. 



FROM OBERON IN FAIRY LAND. 

A GLEE. 

(Ben Jonson.) 

FROM Oberon in fairy land, 

The king of ghosts and shadows there, 
We fairies, all at his command, 
Are sent to view the night-posts here. 
What revel rout 
Is kept about 



In every corner where we go. 

We will o'ersee, 

And merry be, 
And make good sport, with ho ! ho ! ho ! 

When lads and lasses merry be, 
With possets, and with juncates fine, 

Unseen of all the company, 
We eat their cakes, and sip their wine. 

Oh! then what sport, 

The wine runs short, 
The blushing cheeks with anger glow ; 

Their cakes they miss, 

And shriek who's this ? 
We answer naught but ho ! ho ! ho ! 

By wells and rills in meadows green, 

We nightly dance our hey-day guise, 
And to our fairy king and queen 

We chant our moonlight minstrelsy s. 
Fiends, ghosts, and sprites, 
Who haunt the nights, 
The hags and goblins do us know ; 
And beldames old 
Our feats have told, 
So frolic it with hoi ho ! hoi 
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THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 

(Campbell.) 

OUR bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had 
lower'd, 
And the sentinel-stars set the watch in the sky, 
And thousands had sunk on the ground, over* 
powered; 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 
When reposing that night upon my pallet of straw. 
By the wolf-scaring faggot, that guarded the 
slain, 
In the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And twice, 'ere the cock crew, I dreamt it 
* again. 

Methonght, from the battle-field's dreadful array, 

Far, far, I had roamed on a desolate track, 
Till nature and sunshine disclosed the sweet way 
To the house of my fathers, that welcomed me 
back. 
1 flew to the pleasant fields, travelled so oft 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was 
young; 
I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft, 
And well knew the strain that the corn-reapers 
sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I 
swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends never to 
Dart; 
My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in the fulness of 
heart. 
" Stay, stay, with us, rest, thou art weary and 
worn:" 
And fain was the war-broken soldier to stay, 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice of my dreaming ear melted away. 



OH. URGE ME NOT TO WANDER. 
Air—" A Rose-Tree mfuii bearing." 

Oil ! urge me not to wander, 

Or quit my pleasant native shore, 

But let me still meander 
On these sweet banks I loved before. 

The heart o'ercharged with sorrow 
Can find no joy in change of scene, 

Nor ever cheat " to-morrow" 
By aught of what to-day has soen. 
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If pleasure *'er o'ertakes me, 
"Tis when I tread the wonted round 

Where former joy awakes me, 

And shows its relics o'er the ground. 

There's not a shrub or flower 

But tells some much-loved tale to me, 
Or paints some happy hour, 

Which I, alas ! no more may see* 



WIT AND BEAUTY. 

(Dibdin.) 

As Wit and Beauty, for an hour, 

The other day were jarring, 
Which held o'er man superior power, 

They almost came to sparring : 
Cried Reason, — Wit, you're grown a fool ; 

You look quite ugly, Beauty ; 
Come, take me with you, both be cool, 

Sure mortals know their duty ; 
To them submit, 
Whether 'tis Wit 

They most admire, or Beauty. 

So said, so done, out they both set, 

With Reason to protect 'em ; 
Resolved, that the first men they met, 

Should to the truth direct 'em. 
Instant they asked a midnight throng. 

Who to Bacchus paid their duty ; 
Wit, cried out they, teems m our song, 

But 'tis inspired by Beauty : 
Learn wisdom, Wit, 
Like us, submit 

To the sweet power of Beauty. 

Cried Wit, no tricks on travellers here, 

I saw you smile, you gipsy ; 
"Fwas bribery and corruption, clear, 

Besides, the rogues were tipsy : 
Yon bard the truth will quickly hit, — 

Come, Poet, do your duty ; 
Poyou not owe your fame to Wit ? 

To Wit, fool 1 no, to Beauty. 
Adieu to Wit, 
When men submit 

To be the slaves of Beauty. 

Quaint rogue, with his satiric page, 

The fellow is a lover : 
If I'm condemned by yonder sage, 

I'll give the matter over. 
Didst not the world, say, Hermit, quit, 

Imposing this hard duty, 
Better to contemplate on Wit 7 

No> — to reflect on Beauty. 
Then, in fond fit, 
He turned from Wit, 

And squeezed the hand of Beauty. 

Wit rules the mind, Beauty the heart, 

Friend one, and wife the other j 
Thus, cleaving to the better part, 

Men leave friend, father, brother ; 
Hence, cried the sage, my presence quit, 

.Adieu, friend, know thy duty ; 
Then, shutting rude the door on Wit, 

Was Jeft alone with Beauty. 

Since when, poor Wit, 
Glad to submit, 

Has owned the power of Beauty. 



A NEW IRISH MEDLEY. 

(C. P. Barrett.) 

OCH, love is the soul of a note Irishman, 

He loves all that is lovely, loves all that he can, 



With his sprig of shellelagh and shamrock s* 
green: 
His heart is good humoured, is honest and pound, 
No malice or hatred are there to be found, 
He courts — 
Kate Kearney, 

Who lives near the lake of Killamey ; 
From her love beaming eye what mortal can fly, 
Unsubdued by — 

The girls who revive without pother, 
The mode of our darling original mother, 
For Eve was as straight as the sticks of sky-rockets, ' 
And first set the fashion — 

When the leaves were green, 

And blossoms decked each tree, 
Young Teddy then declared his love, 

His artless love to me ; 
On Shannon's flowery bank we sat, 
And there — 

By the big hill of Howth, 
That's a bit of an oath. 
That to swear by I'm loath, 
To the heart of a stone ; 
But be poison my drink, 
If I sleep, snore, or wink, 
Once forgetting to think 
Of— 
An Irish hay-maker, 
One Mr. O'Kafferty— *hen it is me ; 
And my father, he was — yes, he was a stay-maker, 
And I am the whalebone that danced on his knee > 
And, oeh ! ever since with the girls I've been 

Jigging. 
Who cry — / 

I was the boy for bewitching 'em, 
Whether good humoured or coy, 
All cried, when I was beseeching 'em, 

" Do what you will with me, joy." 
" Daughters, be cautious and steady/' 

Mammies would cry out, for fear, 
" Won't you take care now of — 
Judy O'Flannikin ! 

Dearly she loves nate Looney Mactwolter. 
Judy's my darling, my kisses she suffers ; 
She's an heiress, that's clear, 
For her father sells beer, 
And he keeps the sign of — 
A snug little cot, 

Which by one trifling accident I never got ; 
For dying — 
As beautiful Kitty, one morning was tripping, 
With a pitcher of milk, to the fair of Coleraine, 
When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher it 

tumbled, 
And— 
Murphy Delaney, sp funny and frisky, 
Reeled into a shebeen to get his skin full, 
And popped out again pretty well lined with 

whiskey, 
As fresh as a shamrock, as blind as a bull, 
When- 
Slow Phoebus had shown through the window so 

bright, 
Quite happy to view her blest children of light ; 
So we parted, with hearts neither sorry nor sore, 
Resolving next night to have twelve bottles more. 

Twelve bottles more, &C. 



*++*■+■■+++■ 



MY JEALOUS HEART WOULD BREAK, 
SHOULD WE LIVE ONE DAY ASUNDER. 

(Earl of Rochester.) 

My dear mistress has a heart 
Soft as these kind looks she gave me, 

When with love's resistless art. 
And her eyes, she did enslave me ; 
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But her constancy's so weak, 
She's so wild and apt to wander, 

That my jealous heart would break* 
Should we live one day asunder. 

Melting joys about her move, 

Wounding pleasures, killing blisses. 
She can dress her eyes in love, 

And her lips can arm with kisses ; 
Angels listen when she speaks, 

She's my delight, all mankind's wonder ; 
But my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day asunder. 



^#^»#**^ 



ROY'S WIFE OF ALDIVALLOCH. 

(Mrs. Grant.) 

Roy's wife of Aldivalloch, 
Roy's wife of Aldivalloch, 
Wat she how she cheated me, 
As I came o'er the braes of Balloch. 

She vowed, she swore she wad be mine, 
She said she loed me best of ony ; 

But ah ! the fickle, faithless quean, 
She's taen the carle, and left her Johnny. 
Roy's wife of Aldivalloch, &c. 

Her hair sae fair, her een sae clear, 
Her wee bit mou, sae sweet and bonnie, 

To me she ever will be dear, 

Though she's for ever left her Johnny. 
Roy's wife of Aldivalloch, ice. 

But, oh ! she was a canty quean, 
And weel could dance the Highland walloch ; 

How happy I, had she been mine, 
Or I'd been Roy of Aldivalloch. 

Roy's wife of Aldivalloch, ' &c. 

BANG-UP IN ST, GEORGE'S FIELDS. 

Air—'* With Spirts gag. 19 

THOUGH bang-up prime has been the rage in Bond- 
street and the city, 

There are some kiddies in the fields as knowing and 
as witty ; 

While at the west, with four-in-hand, the noble gem- 
men shine, 

You'll find some blades, that swell on foot, quite 
as bang up and prime. 

Then Temple-bar and Bond-street, too, must not 
rule the roast, 

The Obelisk and London-road have got tfieir girls 
to toast. 

Spoken.] There was Bill Breese, Phil. Racket, 
and Harry Hairbreadth ; they were the boys to 
keep the game alive. — Prime coveys, show blood 
like a race horse — no starters — always saw the 
candles out. To mill a waiter, back a dog, fight 
a cock, sing a song, crack a joke, make a speech, 
and tip a bailiff the long trot ; d — me, there was 
none to equal them. 

Then keep it up, for fashion's all, as long as money 

yields ; 
Let other bloods say what they will, we're bang-up 

in the fields. 

With gallimaufry cards and ball, we often keep a 

gay day, 
And in every spree that offers are as gallant lads as 

any. 
For fun and glee, and life and row, we're always 

on the scent, 
And oft have joined him in the song, of ' Overboard 

he vent.* 
If true such lads we are, when our pockets lined 

with rag, 
Then Rotten-row and Ludgate-hiU shall, in future, 

cease to brag. 

Spoken, m different voices.'] Bill, what did 



you do with yourself, last night ? ' Why, went 
to the Surrey Theatre : ' a box-ticket for three shil- 
lings, take two in the pit and save, you a shilling ; 
a pit-ticket for eighteen-pence.' Chopped with the 
old lady, pushed in with the crowd, shook the 
Nonpareil by the fist, cracked a bottle of spruce 
with Harris ; ' Overboard he vent,* cries the gallery; 
' down in the front,' says I. 'I vish you'd pull off 
your bonnet, ma'am, says a tailor. ' I shan't 
pull off my bonnet, neither, feller; it shows where 
you was edicated, to ax such a thing.' ' Is that 
the Blind Boy ? by St. Patrick it is ; how pratty 
he looks now, with his eyes shut !' Came out with 
a grand shove, quizzed the girls, drank negus, got 
lusty, and reeled home at three. 

Then keep it up, for fashion's all, &c . 

With sparring, billiards, betting, and driving in 

the Rules, ^ 

Well show in pleasure's gay routine, the Surrey 

lads aVt fools. ' 
With concert, ball, and masquerade, we often spend 

the night, 
And when we get insulted, then, d — me, we show 

fight. 
So push away in fashion's throng, and never dread 

a crush, 
For when our brads and credit's gone, why then 

we make a brush. 

Spoken.] Got devilish boosy last night : roll- 
ed into the Pog and Style ; a free and easy, prime 
swells, all select ; found the chairman on his legs : 
' What's the use of kicking up this here row, when 
you sees as how I'm going to make a speech.' ' O, 
bar all sarments/ cries the company ; ' let's pro- 
ceed to harmony*' ' Well, with all my heart ; 
Mr. Spriggins is called on for a song/ * Bravo ! 
silence, gemmen, a noble call.' Indeed, gemmen, 
I never sings, *pon my word and honour. ' No 
'pology, sir, no 'pology. ' Well, then, 111 try and 
make a noise, gemmen.' ' Bravo ! bravo ! ' As I 
vasdLvalking, one morning in spring, for to hear the 
birds visile, and the nightingales sing j that's all, 
gemmen.' ' Bravo ! thank'e, sir ; what shall we 
say arter that ere good song f ' ' Why, gemmen, 
111 give ye— success to Old England.' ' Bravo ! I 
hope youll do honour to that toast, gemmen : is 
the toast circumlated at your end of the room, Mr. 
Deputy ?' ' Yes, sir, j^s gone round well.' 

Then keep it up, for fashion's all, &c. 

COME, DEAREST MARY, YOUR LOYER IS 

NEAR. 

Air—" Fig from the World, oh! Bessy, with me." 

(Kennedy.) 
Come, come, dearest Mary, your lover is near, 

And the moon on the ocean is shining ; 
The breeze o'er the mountain dispels every fear, 

As love on thy casement's reclining : 
The clouds as they pass o'er the sky's silvered face 

Bids nature perform all its duty, 
And the twinkling stars seem to smile on the grace 

Of my Mary, my love, life, and beauty. 

But hear me, still, Mary, in accents so warm, 

Call down blessings on her I'm addressing, 
And should this sweet scene be o'erwhelmed by a 
storm, 

I'd protect thee, my love, still confessing : 
And snould heaven's bolts on my head chance to 
fall, 

I would never forsake thee, my charmer ; 
But angels' assistance to Mary I'd call, 

And would perish 'ere danger should harm her. 



<#**>*^^** 



THE YORKSHIREMAN. 
My father who always knew what ha were at, 
A cunning and good natared elf, 
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Bid me take care of this thing and take care of that, 

But, says I, I'll take care of myself. 
So, I ventured fra' Yorkshire, to better my lot, 
And since 'twas my fortune to come to this spot, 
I'm vastly well pleased wi' the place I ha' got, 
Where I sing fal de ral, &c. 

Since money, they say, makes the mare for to go, 

Getting money must be the best plan ; 
And, as Yorkshiremen understand horseflesh, you 
know, 
On my hobby 111 keep while I can. 
This ground is all fair, and I fear not a jot, 
There'll be no falling off, if I don't spur too hot, 
And when luck doesn't gallop, she s welcome to 
trot, 

While I'm singing fal de ral, &c. 

And when I get married, for marry I must, 

As soon as I find out a lass, 
Shell meet wi' a pretty good husband, I trust, 

And wi' her III ha' plenty of brass. 
I'm not hard to please when I'm choosing, d'ye see, 
She mun come of good kin, and, besides, she mun 

be, 
For beauty, why— just such another as me, 
While I sing fal de ral, &c. 



THE SPRIGHTLY HORN. 

The sprightly horn awakes the morn, 

And bids the hunter rise. 
The opening hound returns the sound, 

And Echo Alls the skies. 
See ruddy health, more dear than wealth, 

On yon blue mountain's brow, 
The neighing steed invokes our speed, 

And renard trembles now. 

In ancient days, as story says, 

The woods our fathers sought ; 
The rustic race adored the chase, 

And hunted as they fought. 
Come, let's away, make no delay, 

Enjoy the forest's charms ; 
Then o er the bowl expand the soul, 

And rest in Chloe's arms. 



THE MAID THAT I LOVE BEST. 
(Upton.) 

CUPID, lovely, charming boy : 

Gentle god, befriend my prayer, 
Turn my bosom's grief to joy, 

Love alone should triumph there. 
Since thy vot'ry sworn am I, 

Grant a lover one request, 
Bear a tear and bear a sigh 

To the maid that I love best. 

Softly whisper in her ear 

How for ner alone I burn ; 
Tell her, by that sigh and tear, 

Love like mine should meet return. 
Then, to certify my bliss, 

Then, to make me truly blest, 
Bring me back a tender kiss 

From the maid that I love best. 

Venus then shall thee repay 

With a thousand kisses sweet; 
Then my sonnets, night and day, 

Shall thy victory repeat. 
Haste, then, haste ! on wings of speed, 

Haste, and calm my ruffled breast ; 
Bear the charge to thee decreed 

To the maid that I love best. 



THE WONDERFUL MR. EPPS. 

Air—" Miss Bailey."— (Moncrieff.) 

QUITE hungry, coming up to town, and lacking 

some relief, sir, 
I stepped, at Holborn, in a shop, to buy myself 

some beef, sir. 
I bought a slice, it looked so nice, it made me lick 

my lips, sir, 
Who is it sells this beef? says I ; quoth shopman, 
Mr. Epps, sir. 

Oh ! Mr. Epps, sir, 
Well-furnished Mr. Epps, sir ; 
For selling beef 
He is the chief, 
Of beef he's Baron Epps, sir. 

I scarce had got in Newgate-street, indeed it is no 

flam, sir, 
Before I thought 1 with my beef should like a little 

ham, sir; 
No sooner said than done, into another shop I 

steps, sir, 
Where, to my great surprise, I saw up- written Mr. 
Epps, sir. 

Oh ! Mr. Epps, sir, 
Ambidexter Mr. Epps, sir ; 
For ham and beef 
He is the chief, 
He's Lord of Sandwich Epps, sir. 

I must be drunk, or double see, thinks I, at once 

to meet, sir, 
With Mr. Epps on Holborn-hill, and then in New- 
gate-street, sir : 
Pray tell me, sir, says I, are you, 'ere I begin to 

cram, sir, 
The Mr. Epps that sells the beef? — he answered, 
yes, I ham, sir. 

Oh, Mr. Epps, sir, 
Prolific Mr. Epps, sir ; 
What great relief, 
With ham and beef, 
We often get from Epps, sir. 

I scarce had got into Fleet-street, or else I may be 

hung, sir, 
Before I thought I with my beef should like a little 

tongue, sir ; 
But what tongue my surprise can tell, however 

great adepts, sir, 
When, stepping in a third shop, I again saw Mr. 
Epps, sir. 

Oh, Mr. Epps, sir, 
Omnipresent Mr. Epps, sir, 
With ham, tongue, beef, 
He cheers our grief, 
Chief victualler, Mr. Epps, sir. 

What wond'rous men are London tradesmen now, 

who can, sans cozen, 
Possess a noble round of shops ; aye, thirteen to 

the dozen, 
Then here's long life to Mr. Epps, the hero of my 

tale, sir, 
And may to hungry men his ham, and beef, and 
tongue ne'er fail, sir. 

Oh, Mr. Epps, sir, 
Provisional Mr. Epps, sir ; 
Great man of tongue, 
His beef's unhung, 
Though in Old Bailey's Epps, sir. 



THE DAIRY-MAID. 

(D. Servia.) 

MODEST, by a sylvan shade, 
Sat a blushing dairy-maid ; 
Loose her hair, adown her cheek, 
Hung in auburn tresses sleek. 
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Why so far from home, my dear, 
With thy milk-pail bright and clear ; 
Rise, sweet lass, I'll bear thy pail 
To thy cot in yonder vale. 

Friend, your kindness I admire, 
Yield my pail to your desire, 
Fearless I of guile or harm, 
Yield you, too, my slender arm. 

Harm, my love ! that cannot be 
To such smiles and modesty ; 
But this pail you must forsake, 
' And my dairy's cares partake. 

r. 

THE MODERN LOVER; 

OR, THE DEAR OLD GIRL HAS GOT THE MONEY. 

(Romer.) 

Though Bridget cannot boast of charms 

That might enthral a lover's heart, 
Yet still I court her to my arms, 

And act the -whining lover's part. 
And though she squints with either eye, 

To that no one can have objection, 
For when from them love's glances fly, 

My Bridget kills in each direction : 
And what enhances still her worth, 

And makes her sweet as Hybla's honey, — 
It is not beauty, 'tis not birth, 

But the dear girl has got the money. 

Although in Bridget's face, 'tis true, 

No winning smiles eternal play, 
And though her cheeks are tawney hue, 

And all her locks are turned to gray, — 
Yet still her charms for me suffice ; 

For think not I'm one of those ninnies 
Who prize the lustre of bright eyes, — 

Give me the lustre of bright guineas ! 
Anil though she's quite an ugly fright, 

Hump-backed, with crooked nose so funny, 
Yet she's got that which puts all right, — 

The dear old soul has got the money ! 

And though to vex 'twere her delight, 

With temper e'er perverse and sour, 
While her shrill tongue, from morn till night, 

One torrent of abuse should pour, 
Yet am I ready at her call, 

Whene'er my fair will choose to marry ; 
For patient 111 submit to all, 

Sooner than my suit miscarry ; 
For in my love there is that worth 

That makes her sweet as Hybla's honey ; 
It is not beauty, 'tis not birth, 

The dear old creature's got the money. 



SPIRIT OF JOY. 

(Moore.) 

SPIRIT of joy ! thy altar lies 

In youthful hearts that hope like mine, 
And tis the light of laughing eyes 

That leads us to thy fairy shrine. 
There if we find the sigh, the tear, 

They are not those to sorrow known, 
But breath so soft, and drops so clear, 

That bliss may claim them for her own 
Then give me, give me, while I weep, 

The sanguine hope that brightens woe, 
And teaches e'en our tears to keep 

The tinge of rapture while they flow. 

The child, who sees the dew of night 
Upon the spangled hedge at morn, 

A ttempts to catch the drops of light, 
But wounds his finger with the tnorn 



Thus oft the brightest joys wo seek 
Dissolve, when touched, and tum to pain \ 

The flush they kindle leaves the cheek, 
The tears they waken Ions remain. 

But give me, give me, while I weep, 
The sanguine hope, &c. 



THE SAILOR'S JOURNAL. 
(Dibdin.) 

'TWAS post meridian, half-past four, 

By signal I from Nancy parted, 
At six she lingered on the shore, 

With uplift hands and broken hearted. 
At seven, while taughtening the forestay, 

I saw her faint, or else 'twas fancy, 
At eight we all got under weigh, 

And bade a long adieu to Nancy. 

Night came, and now eight bells had rung, 

While careless sailors ever cheery, 
On the mid- watch so jovial sung, 

With tempers labour cannot weary ; 
I, little to their mirth inclined, 

While tender thoughts rushed on my fancy, 
And my warm sighs increased the wind, 

Looked on the moon, and thought of Nancy. 

And now arrived that jovial night, 

When every true-bred tar carouses, 
When o'er the grog, all hands delight 

To toast their sweethearts and their spouses : 
Round went the can, the jest, the glee, 

While tender wishes filled each fancy, 
And when, in turn, it came to me, 

I heaved a sigh, and toasted Nancy. 

Next morn a storm came on at four, 

At six, the elements in motion, 
Plunged me and three poor sailors more 

Headlong into the foaming ocean : 
Poor wretches ! they soon found their graves \ 

For me, it may be only fancy, 
But love seemed to forbid the waves 

To snatch me from the arms of Nancy. 

Scarce the foul hurricane was cleared, 

Scarce winds and waves had ceased to rattle, 
When a bold enemy appeared, 

And, dauntless, we prepared for battle. 
And now, while some loved friend or wife, 

Like lightning rushed on every fancy, 
To Providence I trusted life, 

Put up a prayer, and thought of Nancy. 

At last, 'twas in the month of May, 

The crew, it being lovely weather, 
At three A.M. discovered day 

And England's chalky cliffs together. 
At seven up channel how we bore, 

While hopes and fears rushed on my fancy, 
At twelve I gaily jumped ashore, 

And to my throbbing heart pressed Nancy. 



GLOOMY WINTER'S NOW AWA. 

(Tannahill.) 

.Gloomy winter's now awa, 
Saft the western breezes blaw : 
Amang the birks of Stanley shaw 

The mavis sings fu cheery O, 
Sweet the craw flowers early bell 
Decks Gleniffer's dewy dell, 
Blooming like thy bonnie sel' 

My young, my artless dearie O I 
Come, my lassie, let us stray 
O'er Glenkilloch's sunny brae, 
Blithely spend the gowden day, 

'Midst joys that never weary O ! 
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Towering o'er the Newton Woods, 
Laverock's fan the gnaw-white clouds, 
8iller saughs wi* downy buds 

Adorn the banks so briery O .' 
Round the sylvan fairy nooks, 
Feath'ry breckans fringe the rocks ; 
'Neath the brae the burnie jouks, 

And ilka thing is cheery O ! 
Trees may bud and birds may sing, 
Flowers may bloom, and verdure spring, 
Joy to me they canna bring, 

Unless wi' thee, my dearie O ! 



•*■++++*■■+■■+ 



TWAS YOU, SIR. 

A CATCH. 

(Lord Mornington.) 

TWAS you, sir, 'twas you, sir, 

I tell you nothing new, sir, 
Twas you that kissed the pretty girl, 

Twas you, sir, you ; 

Tis true, sir, 'tis true, sir, 

You look so very blue, sir, 
I'm sure you kissed the pretty girl, 

Tis true, sir, true; 

Oh, sir, no, sir, 

How can you wrong me so, sir?. 
I did not kiss the pretty girl — 

But 1 know who. 



THIS WORLD IS SURE A PACK OF CARDS. 

(Oultoa.) 

This world is sure a pack of cards, 

Such shuffling and such dealing, 
Now fortune frowns, and now rewards., 

We're winning or we're failing. 
So many knave* are in the pack, 

That, spite of clubs, they beat us, 
And, as odd-tricks they never lack, 

Tis evident they cheat us. 
Then as the maxim is, it seems, 

To play our cards quite knowing, 
Let us, my boys, pursue these schemes, 

It is the game that's going. 

See Strephon with fair Chloe plays, 

He has designs upon her, 
And, well I know, 'fore many days, 

Will surely take her honour ; 
Ah ! giddy &ir, why not foresee, 

His motive was to win her j 
But since 'tis so, why you and he 

Must partners now continue. 

Then as the maxim is, &c. 

The rich and poor, 'tis all the same. 

They both alike are flaying, 
The only difference is the game. 

And sometimes in the paying. 
The poor a little commerce want, 

And cribbage is their pleasure ; 
But hazard is the rich one's point, 

With which they risk their treasure. 

Then since the maxim is, &c. 

How many win, bow many lose, 

How many wish for court-cards, 
How many a good hand abuse, 

How many love to sport cards ; 
But none with diamonds ever .part, 

For they are always famous, 
And some ne'er fail to win a heart, 

No matter what the game is. 

Then since the maxim is, esc. 



LOVE AND LIBERTY. 

Air—" Scots! who, ha with Wallace bled." 

(Upton.) 

Where's the girl can love disdain ? 
Where's the man can woman pain ? 
Where's the heart not proud to gain 

Love and liberty ? 

Where's the wretch can woman shun ? 
(Woman ! life's meridian sun I) 
Cold, and not by beauty won ? 

Poltroon let him be ! 

Love, that thrills with Love's alarms, 
Tells that bliss is woman's arms ! 
Man must kneel to woman's charms ! 

Charms, like Nature* free ! 

Fill the glass to Beauty's power! 
Fill the glass to Freedom's hour ! 
Naught that breathes should live to sour 

Love and liberty 1 

THE ODDITIES. 
(E. W. Brayley.) 

You odd-fellows all, now I'll sing an odd song, 

And a very odd song it shall be ; 
And, though very odd, yet it will not seam long 

From a little odd fellow like me. 

This world is an odd one, and full of odd folks ; 

Of oddities jumbled together; 
Odd tricks upon tricks, and many odd jokes, 

And cursedly odd sort of weather. 

Father Adam, the first, was an odd sort of man, 

Who'd a very odd sort of a wife : 
For she with Old Nick played an odd sort of trick, 

Which cost the odd fellow his life. 

Their odd daughters, too, from that time to this 
day, 
Act oddly, to keep on a level j 
And if, by mischance, they get in an odd way, 
Why, 'tis odd, but they've play'd with the 
devil. 

There's odd doctors, too, and odd lawyers, like* 
wise, 

Who scorn to refuse an odd fee ; 
With odd sailors, — 'twould excite much surprise. 

Should they lose the odd fight on the sea. 

But to make an odd end of this very odd song, 

All odd people here will agree ; 
That with an odd heart, I've done my part 

Very odd, for an odd one like me. 



THE DEW EACH TREMBLING LEAF 
ENWREATRBD, 

(Miss B elf our.) 

The dew each trembling leaf enwreathed, 

The red-breast sweetly sung, 
The balmy air with fragrance breathed, 

From bowers with roses hung. . 
The setting sun yet faintly gleamed, 

And swift and sweet the moments flew 
With her whose smile too artless seemed 

To hide a heart untrue. 

But now o'er dreary scenes I range, 

Where once such beauties shone, 
' Yet blooming nature knows no change, 

Alas ! 'tis all my own. 
The xose still holds its lovely form, 

The dew still sparkles on the tx*e ; 
But oh ! the smile that gave the charm. 

No longer beams for me ' 
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THE CATALOGUE OF ODD FISH. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

YOUR mirth to increase I've a wish, 

And you'll own nay endeavour 'tis daily, 
So 111 sing you a song of odd fish, 

If you won't say the subject is scaly ; 
Town's full of sweet soals and sour crabs, 

And enough fools to /founder in reason, 
And, as Billingsgate beauties are dabs r 

That's a pretty place in the tprat-seaaon. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Pretty girls are all whitings and maids, 

Thornbacks scandalous tabbies with wrinkles, 
Your eels are your slippery blades. 

And patch'd ladies are all perrkmnkle*; 
As soldiers the lobsters all go, 

Shotten herring's a man when he lades work, 
And the salmon, I really don't know, 

But it's monstrously like Salmon's wax-work, 

Tol de rol, &c. 

A carp of your critic-race smacks, 

A plaice, la! we most of us like it, 
I don't say your doctors are jacks, 

But we re all glad enough when they pike it; 
Borne say that your lawyer's a shark, 

I don't mean to swear he is that fish, 
But we shou'dn't miss much of the mark 

If we set down his clients as flat fish. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

A perfumer is smelt, we all know, 

Your oyster a pearl-dealer made is, 
A lily-whtte mascW* a beau, 

And hot-cockles a game for the ladies ; 
We tickle great men like a trout, 

Turbots Took like substantial stock-holders, 
Major Sturgeon's a great bounce-about, 

And a glutton's a cod's head and shoulders, 

Tol de rol, &c. 



HARK '. ECHO MOCKS THE WINDING 

HORN. 

The morning breaks, 

Those ruddy streaks 
Proclaim the opening day ; 

With glowing health, 

The sportsman's wealth, 
Away, boys ! come, away ! 

The mellow horn, 

On the still morn, 
Poors sounds which Echo mocks, 

While, following, bound 

Man, horse, and hound, 
To unearth the wily fox. 

Hark I Echo mocks 

The winding horn, 
That, on the expanded wings of morn, 
Though sweet the sound, in dreadful yell 

Tolls out a knell 

To the devoted fox. 

Now off he's thrown, 

The day's our own, 
See yonder where he takes » 

To cheat our eyes, 

In vain he tries 
The rivers and the breaks. 

The mellow horn 

Breaks on the morn, 
And leads o'er hills and rocks ; 

While, following, bound 

Man, horse, and hound, 
To entrap the wily fox. 

Hark ' Echo mocks, &c. 



Now he's seis'd, 

The dogs, well pleas'd, 
Behold his eye-balls roll ; 

He yields his breath, 

And from his death 
Is born the flowing bowl. 

The mellow horn, 

That, through the morn. 
Led over hills and rocks ; 

Now sounds a call, 

To see the fall 
Of the expiring fox. 

Hark! Echo mocks, &c. 



+*+*+■+++*+ 



I WILL WREATHE A FAIRY BOWER. 

(Peake.) 

I will wreathe a bower, a fairy bower, 

Of greenest thoughts — I will wreathe it well, 

And deck it with feelings all in flower, 
And thither my love shall wend and dwell. 

Oh she shall live in that hallowed spot, 

By the cold and common world forgot. 

There, life shall be like one summer hour, 
Not a bud shall drop, nor a leaf depart ; 

No wandering airs can destroy the bower 
That glows with the roses of the heart. 

Oh, she shall live in that hallowed spot, 

By the cold and common world forgot. 



MONTGOMERY'S PIG. 

(Devis.) 

Gaily 111 dash along, sorrow's mere flu&mery, 

Sentiment's all a fantastical rig ; 
I once read a novel, call'd Mordaunt Montgomery, 

He broke his heart for a favourite pig. 

He and his pig were from infancy play-fellows ; 

While they were young they behav d very well ; 
But when they grew up they turn'd out very gay 
fellows, 

Scamping and sky-larking — where I sha'n't tell. 

Pig grew so rakish, that, spite of his clamours, 
Cross-ways they tied a great stick on his ohest ; 

So, losing at once both his acorns and amours. 
He sickened and died— of a pain in his breast. 

Shame and remorse seized his ruthless oppressors, 
But, when Montgomery heard the sad tale, 

Vengeance he vowM on poor piggy's aggressors. 
Confirming his oath with three nippers of ale. 

Soundly he kick'd them; bnt, hapless Montgo 

merv, 

Nought it availed thee, thy grief was so big *, 

He madden'd, he smil'd ! and, to show 'twasn' 

mummery, 

Breath'd his last sigh at the grave of his pig. 



LET US BE MERRY BEFORE WE GO. 

(J. P. Curran.) 

If, sadly thinking, with spirits sinking. 

Could more than drinking my cares compose, 
A cure from sorrow from sighs I'd borrow, 

And hope to-morrow would end my woes. 
But as in wailing there's nought availing. 

And Death, unfailing, will strike the blow ; 
Then, for that reason, and for a season., 

Let us be merry before we go. 

To joy a stranger, a way-worn ranger, 
In every danger my course I've run ; 

Now hope all ending and death befriending. 
His last aid lending my cares are done. 
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No more a rover or hapless lover, 

My griefs are over, my glass runs low ; 

Then, for that reason, and for a season, 
Let as be merry before we go ! . 



VAT A SHARMING POY I PE. 

When first a little Smouchy, no higher than as 

that, 
My dad and mammy taught me to know veil vat is 

vat. 
They pat mai little cheek and mai curly head you 

see, 
4nd they of all dem agree vat a sharming poy I 
pe, 

Wid mai smiles delighting, 
Eyes inviting ; 
Oh ! all of dem agree vat a sharming poy I pe. 

Den soon I growed up pigger, and kept my eye on 

trades, 
And, sometimes, too, I keep it on the little smiling 

maids ; 
I ogled them so pretty wherever dem I see, 
Then they all of 'em agree vat a sharming poy I 

Wid mai smiles delighting, &c. 

At last de gay Miss Levi vas vin my tender heart, 
And I resolved to marry her, and do a husband's 

part; 
I courted her so pretty, she could not cruel pe, 
She owned she never found such a proper man as 

me, 

Wid mai smiles delighting, &c. 

Now, go where'er I may, all de pretty little dears 
Dey seek mai heart to win — but I'm blind to all 

dere tears, 
I'm constant to my spousy — and true to me is she, 
For she swears she never found such a charming 

man as me, 

Wid mai smiles delighting, &c. 



O, THOU ART THE LAD OF MY HEART, 

WILLY. 

(Smyth.) 

O, THOU art the lad of my heart, Willy, 

There's love, and there's life, and glee, 
There's a cheer in thy voice and thy bounding step, 

And there's bliss in thy blithesome e'e ; 
But, oh, how my heart was tried, Willy* 

For little I thought to see 
That the lad who won the lasses all 

Would ever be won by me. 

A down this path we came, Willy, 

'Twas just at the hour of eve: 
And will he, or will he not, I thought, 

My fluttering heart relieve? 
So oft we paus'd as we saunterM on, 

'Twas fear — and hope — and fear ; 
But here, at the wood, as we parting stood, 

'Twas rapture his vows to hear ! 

Of vows so soft — thy vows, Willy ! 

Who would not, like me, be proud ; 
Sweet la*k, with thy soaring, echoing song, 

Come down from thy rosy cloud. 
Come down to thy nest, and tell thy mate — 

But tell thy mate alone — 
Thou hast seen a maid whose heart of love 

Is as merry and light as thy own. 



THE SENSIBLE FAMILY. 

I HAD a wife of my own, 

Still with her tongue she clattered on, 



Not with her knuckle or bone, 

But with her tongue she battered on : 

With cuckold, ass, blockhead, and drone, 
And such like words she clattered on, 

Not with her knuckle and bone, 

But with poker and tongs she battered on. 

SPOKEN.] But, poor soul ! she happened to die 
one day, and went out like the snuff of a candle — 
singing, Ka, ba, wa, who, ch, wow, &c. 

(Imitating Punch, the first part of tlte tune for 

chorus,) 

Soon I married a second, 

She, like the other, would rule again ; 
A beauty by most folks she's reckoned, 

Though her frowns soon made me cool again ; 
Her beauty and charms, I vow, 

Would move the heart of any man, 
She's as fat as a pig or a sow, 

With a face like a well-polished warming-pan. 

Spoken.] A dropsy carried her off, poor soul ! 
and she left me one child, and a sensible boy he is ; 
going to stir the fire the other day, he lays hold of 
the hot end of the poker, and, as soon as he found 

it burnt his fingers, d me, if he didn't drop it 

immediately. Oh ! he's a sensible boy, and can 
sing— 

Ka, ba, wa, Sec. 

I then vowed to keep myself single, 

My person neglected, strong taken, too ; 
But Dorothy's charms made my heart tingle, 

And my vow, like pie-crust, was broken, too : 
Though some men her love had derided, 

Her face, I must needs say, was copper-brown ; 
To be sure she was rather lop-sided, 

With a short and long leg, that went up and 
down. 

Spoken.] Poor creature, she left me one child, 
and a clever lad he was, and writes two charming 
hands — one he can't read himself, and the other 
nobody can read for him, but still he contrives to 
sing— 

Ka, ba, wa, &e. 

Two children left on my hands, 

They took a trifle maintaining, too ; 
With Hymen again linked in bands, 

My wife lookM rather disdaining, too ; 
Her cash, like trout, I must tickle, 

She's brisk, and forswears melancholy, too ; 
Though her walk's rather rumbusticle, 

And her name's Gimblet-eyed Molly, too. 

Spoken.] She left me only one daughter, and 
the parson of the parish took a liking to her; and 
what do you think she did ? she mended the par- 
son's black stockings with white worsted, and sent 
him hopping to church like a magpie. Oh ! she's- 
a cheerful lass, and always sings — 

Ka, ba, wa, &c. 
My present wife just suits again, 

And I trust I may have occasion to 
Raise a new race of recruits again, 

To keep us from foreign invasion, too. 
She's a sweet-temper'd creature, good lack ! 

With a title I hope won't degrade her, too, 
For, having a hump on her back, 

Why, you may call her my wife or my lady, too. 

Spoken.] I have but one child by her, and a 
sharp lad he is. Turning the corner of the street 
the other day, he ran full-but against an attorney, 

and, d me, if he has been able to speak a word 

of truth ever since. Having given you a full de- 
scription of my wives and family, I wish you could 
see us all sitting in the chimney-corner, on a win- 
ter's evening, every one of us singing — 

Ka, ba, wa, &c. 
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COLD IS CADWALLO'S TONGUE. 

(Gray.) 

Cold is Cadwallo's tongue, 
That hush'd the stormy main, 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed. 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain ! 
Modred, whose magic song 

Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topped 
head, 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, . 

Ye died amidst your dying country's cries. 
No more I weep, they do not Bleep, 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 
I see them sit, they linger yet, 

Avengers of their native land ! 
With me, in dreadful harmony, they join, 
And weave, with bloody hands, the tissue of thy 
line. 



THE NEW FLY VAN. 

• Air — " My Lodging is on the cold Ground" 
(R. Hance.) 

BELIEVE me, if all the " fly vans" on the earth 

Were conducted as easy as mine, 
Travellers would find theirs a more pleasant birth, 

And could better afford to drink wine. 
But the hearts of stage-coachmen they are so per- 
verse, 

That a new method they will not learn, 
Though they travel as slow as a funeral hearse, 

To my " fly-van invention" wo'n't turn. 

It is not that harness, for mine is more dear, 

Or the trouble of putting it on, 
Or more horses killed in the coarse of a year, 

Without aid of whipcord or thong ; 
For the horse that's well harnessed will well do his 
work, 

And the fly bear his burden along ; 
As some vans are endangered by a sudden jerk, 

My " fly-van-scheme" your life may prolong. 

Then all ye stage-coachmen and travellers who 

Have any thing to do with my " fly-vans," 
And young folks, who wish to amuse themselves 
too, 

Are invited to follow my plans : — 
Off good silver-paper cat a narrow strip, 

To which a fine horse-hair you'll tie, 
Catch a blue us [blue-bottle'], and fasten it over 
his hip, 

Write — " fly- van," and then let him fly. 



THE SEVEN AGES. 

With Additions.—iComrxa.) 

OUR immortal poet's page says that all the world's 

a stage, 
And that men, with all their airs, are nothing more 

than players, 
Each using skill and art, in his turn to play his 
part, 

All to fill up the farsical scene, O. 
Enter here, exit there, stand in view, mind your 
cue. 

Hey down, ho down, derry deny down, 
All to fill up the farsical scene, O ! * 

First, the infant on the lap, mewling, pewling for 

its pap, 
Like the rabbit, which we truss, is swaddled by 

its .nurse, 
Who to please the puppet tries^ as he giggles and 

he cries, 

All to fill up the farsical scene, O ! 



( The singer here imitates the crying of a t&Od.) 
Hush-a-by, wipe an eye, kiss a pretty, suck a titty, 

SPOKEN.] Ha, ha! it was its none mamma's 
pretty, pretty ; and, if he is a good boysey, poisey, 
he shall go a ridey, pidey, in a coachey, poachey 
— Ya! ya! 

Hey down, ho down '. &c. 

Then the pretty babe of grace, with his shining 

morning face, 
And his sachet on his back, to school, alas ! must 

pack, 
Whale, like a snail he creeps, and for black Monday 

weeps, 

All to fill up the farsical scene, O ! 
Book mislaid, truant pla/d, rod in pickle, bum 10 

tickle. 
Spoken.] (Imitates schoolmaster and boy.) Come 
up, sirrah, and say your lesson. What letter is 
that?— A. Well, sir, what is the next?— That, 
sir. It is not that, sir — it is this, sir. Now, spell 
B-i-r-m-i-n-g-h-a-m. Well, sir, what does that 
spell? — Birmingham. Put out your hand, sir — 
there (slapping the boy's hand) — It is Brummagum. 

Sing hey down, ho down, &c. . . 

Then the lover next appears, soused over head and 

ears/ -* 

Like a lobster in the fire, sighing ready to expire* 
With a deep hole in his heart, you might through 
it drive a cart, 

All to fill up the farsical scene, O ! 
Beauty spurns him, passion burns him, like a 
wizard, eats his gizzard. 
Spoken J Oh, my most adorable Amelia, had 
I words sufficiently strong to express my admiration 
of your beauty, you would at once believe me your 
devoted lover, and complete my bliss by flying to 
his arms who must for ever pine for the possession 
of that angelic form. 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 

Then the soldier, ripe for plunder, breathing 

slaughter, blood, and thunder, 
Like a cat among the mice, kicks a dust up in a 

trice ; 
Talks of nought but streaming veins, shatter'd 

limbs, and scattered brains, 

All to fill up the farsical scene, O ! 
Fight or fly, run or die, pop or pelter, helter skei- 

ter. 
SPOKEN.] Aye, I shall never forget the last 
battle I was in, such marching and countermarch- 
ing,— up the hill and down the hill,— right and 
left, flank and rear. Bless your heart, I have 
fought up to my knees in blood ; and, at the very 
last battle I fought in, I had six horses shot under 
me — saw my comrades mown down like hay ; and, 
just as a twentyfour-poundeT was coming towards 
me, I drew my broad-sword — cut it right in two — 
one half went up in the air, and the other half 
went — 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 

Then, the justice, in his chair, with his broad and 

vacant stare, 
His wig of formal cut, and belly like a but, 
Well lined with turtle hash, callipee, and calli- 

pash, 

All to fill up this farsical scene, O I 
Bawd and trull, pimp and cull, at his nod go to 

quod. 
SPOKEN.] Now, sirrah, what's your name?— 
John. John what?— No, sir, not John What— 
John Thomas. Well, John Thomas, what right 
had you to take liberties with that girl ?— I didn't 
take liberties with her ; but I think she takes a 
great liberty with me, when she swears a child to 
me. You must father it, sirrah.— I weVt j Jet her 
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father it herself. What do you mean, sirrah, if 
yon are saucy here, you must go — 

Hey down, ho down, ecc. 

Then the slippered pantaloon, in life's dull after- 
noon, 

With spectacles on nose, shrunk shank in youthful 
nose, 

His voice, once big and round, now whistles in the 
sound, 
All to fill up this farsical scene, O ! 

Vigour spent, body bent, shaking noddle, widdle 
waddle, 

SPOKEN.] Aye, times are altered now; old 
folks are laughed at, and boys alone are respected. 
Oh, dear me, how my cough annoys me. Ho! 
ho ! ho ! ha ! 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 

Then, to finish up the play, second childhood 
leads the way. 

And, like sheep that's got the rot, all our senses 
go to pot, 

When death amongst us pops, and down the cur- 
tain drops, 

All to fill up the farsical scene, O ! 

Then the coffin we move off in, while the bell tolls 
the knell. 

Spoken.] Aye, thus the scene finishes : then, 
while we are here, why shouldn't we enjoy life ? 
And how can we do better than assemble, as we 
have done — enjoy a good song, and endeavour 
to make each other happy, by singing — 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 



THE KNIGHT WAS BRAVE, THE MAID 

WAS FAIR. 

Adapted to « De Piacer. "— (O'Meara.) 

RECITATIVE. 
The knight was brave, the maid was fair, 

The moon was beaming silver bright, 
Each rose a fresher bloom did wear, 
Unruffled by the breeze of night : 
A palfrey stood beneath the tower, 

To bear the lovers far away, 
He cried, " Oh ! fly thy tyrant's power, 
The call of faithful love obey." 

The knight was brave, the maid was fair, 

The moon was beaming silver bright ; 
Be cried, " Oh ! haste, my lovelv fair, 
Tis now the signal hour for flight*" 

AIR. 

Love, ne'er deceive me, 

Oh ! never grieve me, 
Break not thy vows of truth, 

Cause not a maiden's tears, 

Hush all her doubts and fears 
That now assail the heart of youth. 

Heed not the trumpet's clang of fierce alarms, 
Let not ambition tear thee from my arms ; 
Can charms of glory half so blissful prove, 
As those that ever wait on faithful love ? 
Love, ne'er deceive me, &c. 

So peace shall be our happy treasure, 
Each morn shall beam with pleasure j 
Enshrinea in truth, each care is o'er, 
Thus— thus we meet, to part — no more ! 



ROSAMOND'S SONG OF HOPE. 
(Bloomfield.) 

SWEET hope, so oft my childhood's friend, 

I will believe thee still, 
For thou canst joy with sorrow blend, 

Where grief alone would kill. 



What disappointments wrung my heart, 

111 brooked in tender years ; 
Thou, like a sun, perform'st thy part. 

And dried my infant tears. 

When late I bore the bloom of youth, 
And love had bound me fast. 

My buoyant heart would sigh by stealth, 
For fear it might not last. 

Thou told'st me, too, that genial spring 
Would bring me health again ; 

I feel its power, but cannot sing 
Its glories yet, for pain. 

But thou canst still my heart inspire, 
And heaven can strength renew ; 

I feel thy presence, holy fire, 
My Philip will be true. 



PETER PRUIN ; 

OR, THE GENUINE GROCER. 

(Planche.) 

Good folks, I have set up an honest and fair house. 
For genuine tea I have opened a warehouse, 
With genuine cocoa, all other is poison, 
And genuine bohea, and genuine hyson. 
The Emperor Shong-Son, of Ko Ki, no Kansi, 
Has taken to me, Peter Pruin, a fancy j 
Then, if you are sick of balderdash brewing, 
Come, buy half a pound of your friend Peter Pruin. 
Then, ma'am, will you walk in, 

And fol de rol liddle ; 
And, sir, will you stalk in, 

And fol de rol liddle ; 
And, little miss, pop in, 
And fol de rol liddle ; 
And, young master, hop in, 
And fol de rol liddle. 

This chocolate's genuine, Peter's no joker, 
A genuine mixture of brickdust and ochre ; 
This genuine sugar, to pound in a caster, 
Is hewn from a genuine stone alabaster ; 
These genuine beans, from Newmarket courses. 
Make genuine coffee for genuine horses ; 
These genuine figs, that my shop is so rich in, 
Are prettily sugared with sand from the kitchen. 
Then, ma'am, will you walk in, &c. 

When genuine flats shall awhile hither flock it. 
And put me a genuine plum in my pocket, 
I'll drink the amendment in genuine claret, 
And dash through the streets in my genuine 

chariot j 
My genuine merit, the people will know it, 
The bubble will burst when I no longer blow it, 
It's then you will know, my very good folks, 
That my genuine tea is a genuine hoax. 

Then, ma'am, will you walk in, Sec. 



HERE IN COOL GROT. 

A GLEE. 

( Lord Mornington. ) 

HERE, in cool grot and mossy ccH, 
We rural fays and fairies dwell ; 
Though rarely seen by mortal eye, 
When the pale moon, ascending high. 
Darts through yon limes her quiv'ring beams, 
We frisk it near the crystal streams. 
Her beams, reflected from the wave. 
Afford the light our revels crave \ 
The turf, with daisies broidered o'er. 
Exceeds we wot the Parian floor ; 
Nor yet for artful strains we call, 
But listen to the water-fall. 
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HEROES AND KINGS, REVERE THE 
MASON'S NAME. 

By Mason's art, the aspiring domes, 
In various columns, shall arise ; 

All climates are their native homes, 
Their godlike actions reach the skies. 

CHORUS. 

Heroes and kings, revere their name, 
Whilst poets sing their lasting fame. 

Great, generous, virtuous, good, and brave, 

Are titles Masons justly claim ; 
Their deeds shall live beyond the grave, 

Which some unborn shall loud proclaim. 

CHORUS. 
Time shall their glorious acts enroll, 
And love, with friendship, charm the soul. 

VID DE GRACE EXTRAORDINAIRE. 

First vid de grace extraordinaire 

I use de foil, and I hit you dere ; 

If vid de gentilhomme I parry quarte — O ! 

Ca, ca, I tip him on de right-hand-heart — O ! 

But if vid de demoiselles I parry tierce — O ! 

Vy den de little left-hand-heart I pierce — O ! 
Frappez deux fois, ne bougez pas, a la garde, I say ; 
Avancez, retirez-vous, un, deux, trois, developez. 

Den on de theatre I play so free, 

You never shall see one act well like me. 

In comedy I send so far away — O ! 

Parlet, and Potier, and Brunet — O ! 

In tragedy I do so tear about-a, 

You tuik poor Talma but a stupid lout-a. 

Regardez, look ! and see my tragic grace \ 

In comedy I have anoder face. 

Den at de Opera so much I shine ; 

Dey cry bravo bis, bis, 'tis quite divine. 

I cut so neat and so long up remain — O ! 

You tink I never shall come down again — O ! 

And if in pirouette so light I hop-i, 

You ask your ami if I never stop-i? 
Chassez croissez, chaine entiere demoiselles balen- 

cez, 
Dos-a-dos promenade, cavaliers avancez. 

Den ven in love, such dolce tings I tell her, 
In soft Italian so I call her " bella •/' 
And on my knees I stay tlrree hours or more — O ! 
She di ptetade takes me from the floor — O ! 
I press her mano to my poor cuore, 
Dat she may feel how fierce is my ardore. 
Cara, sweetest ! it is for you I die, 
" Ah ! no non more !" she so sweet reply. 

Den for de song,— ah, ah ! I quickly soon 

Shall put de very angels out of tune. 

In seriosa I've more force den any, 

And make look foolish de great Tramezzani : 

To talk of Naldi, pooh ! it is all stuff-a : 

You crack your very side when I sing buffa. 

Now sotto voce, et concompiacenza, 

Stiam furiosa — finish a la cadenza. 



From that hour which did us sever, 
Never, I beheld her never. 
From that hour I bade for ever 
Peace of mind adieu. 



THE COSSACK MELODY. 

LOUD the trump of war was blowing ; 

Glory called me to the fray ; 
When my love, with eyes overflowing. 

Cried — awhile delay ! . 
Gentle youth, thy steed detaining, 
Stay and hear my fond complaining j 

Gentle youth, oh ! stay. 

Vain her tears and vain her sorrow, 
Swiftly from her sight I flew ; 

Saying, if I live to-morrow, 
111 return to you. 



THERE'S NOTHING I HATES MORE THAN 

DRINKING. 

(C. F. Barrett.) 

Some folks in my place, now, would tipple and 
drink, 

Just by way, now, of drowning their trouble ; 
But to do that just now would be folly, I think, 

'Cause then all my woes would look double ; 
But one little drop, to drive sorrow away, 

Can ne'er make a drunkard, I'm thinking, 
For though I oft love just to moisten my clay, 

There s nothing I hates more than drinking. 

With my fal de ral, &c. [Hiccup. 

There's nothing I hates more than drinking. 

But the world, d'ye mind me, so wicked is grown, 

They tell you I often get mellow, 
Though, ifegs, there is not, if the truth they would 
own, " 

In Otranto a soberer fellow ; 
For a bottle or two, to drive sorrow away, fcc. 

But your soberest folks oft come off with the worst, 

Witness I, here so late in the dumps, sirs •, 
When Manfred knows this, why then I'll be cunt, 

If I sha'n't get plenty of thumps, sirs : 
So how to escape from this turbulent fellow. 

And hide from his fury, I'm thinking ; 
Why, I'll fly to my old place of refuge, the cellar, 

Though there's nothing I hates more than drink- 
ing. 

With my fal de ral, &c. 

MY SOUL IS DARK. 

(Byron.) 

My soul is dark — oh ! quickly string 

The harp I yet can brook to hear, 
And let thy gentle fingers fling 

Its melting murmurs o'er mine ear. 
If in that heart a hope be dear, 

That sound shall charm it forth again ; 
If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 

Twill flow, and cease to burn my brain. 

But bid the strain be wild and deep, 

Nor let thy notes of joy be first ; 
I tell thee, minstrel, I must weep, 

Or else this heavy heart must burst. 
For it has been by sorrow nurst, 

And ach'd in sleepless silence long, 
And now 'tis doomed to kno* the worst, 

And break at once or yield to song. 



IT WO'NT BE MY FAULT IF I DIE AN 
OLD MAID. 

My mother pretends for a wife I'm too young, 

And says that men will deceive me, 
But let her look back, she'll soon hold her tongue ; 

If not, 'tis no matter, believe me. 
Sweet gentlemen, don't be a moment in fear, 
And suffer a damsel to keep singing here, 
Remember no thought to a girl is so dread, 
As the- terrible one — she may die an old maid. 

Mother preaches for ever against men, the vile sex, 

And says every look is alarming, 
But, between you and I, this she says only to vex, 

For I know that she thinks you all charming. 
Three husbands she has had in the course of her 

life, 
Now I only want one, sir, " pray who'll have a 
good wife V 9 
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Now men don't be stupid and look half afraid, 
Speak boldly, or else I must die an old maid. 

Men boast they are kind, and are easily had, 

And lovers are willing and plenty, 
I vow it is false, for I've not got a lad, 

Although I'm turned one-and-twenty. 
The man 1 love best now stands in full view, 
Don't look so sharp, sir, I did not mean you, 
But that handsome man, there — O, what have I 

said, 
But it wo'n't be my fault if I die an old maid. 



ARCHERY SONG. 

Air — " We may roam through this World." 

Let them boast of those weapons destructive and 
dread, 
Which thin the thick ranks in the tempest of war, 
Yet, still there are hearts, there are hearts which 
have bled 
By weapons than these more destructive by far ; 
When Art was yet in its infancy, Man 

An instrument form'd, whose beauty and force 
Has ne'er been surpass'd, nor yet ever can, 
. While in war or in love, 'tis our surest resource : 

For if nought may resist the keen arrow, which 
Art, 
In the youth of invention, accomplished, oh, 
how 
May our bosoms repel the divinely-wrought dart 
Which, like lightning, is shot from Love's 
brightest bow ? 

When tyranny trampled on Switzerland's right, 

Her claims to maintain there an Archer arose, 
Who nobly display'd his precision of sight 

In both a paternal and patriot cause. 
Then cherish the weapon that Liberty gave, 

(That gem which here we value so high,) 
Then cherish the weapon that lovers may save 

The anguish of many a heart-rending sigh. 

For if nought may resist, &c 

AL ! ye ladies, beware when, of elegant mien, 

In attitude graceful, an Archer you view, 
Ah ! ye ladies, beware lest the arrow, unseen, 

Unerringly aim'd, be directed at you ; 
For if eyes of gold be not half so bright 
As those eyes which beam with pleasure and 
love, 
Ah! who would here blame the arrow's wrong 
flight 
To a mark so fair, should it chance to rove. 
For if nought may resist, &c. 



THE HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Air—" There is nae luck."— (J. Roberts.) v 

LET every jovial guest unite 

In social mirth and glee, 
And prove that nothing can delight 

So much as harmony. 
Let Discord from our blest retreat 

For ever banished be, 
While revels each delighted soul 

In peace and harmony. 
For though wine is good, and brand} 's good, 

And ale, to soak our clay, 
Yet these can no delight afford 

When harmony's away. 

" Our worthy chairman" takes his place, 

And fills his pipe and glass, 
And sings, and toasts, and hopes the night 

In harmony will pass. 

For though wine, &c. 



The deputy his station takes 

His glass and steamer too, 
And begs his friends to harmony 

To give attention due. 

For though wine, &c. 

The jovial guests, with cheerful looks, 

Their nectar drink and sing ; 
And own the pleasures that they feel 

From harmony do spring. 

For though wine, &c. 

And wish that each succeeding night 

Like this may pass away, 
In friendship pure, and harmony, 

And joy without allay. 

FW though wine, &c. 

NEIGHBOURS, WE MUST HASTE AWAY. 

The morn is on the hill, 
The sky-larks gaily trill ; 
The rose is blooming fair, 
But my Mary is not there. 

CHORUS. 

Hark ! the bell of rising day ! 
Neighbours, we must haste away. 

The shepherd tunes his reed 
O'er the dew-bespangled mead ; - 
The flowers woo the air, 
But my Mary is not there. 

Hark! the bell, &c. 



*+***+++*• 



NAY, NEVER FROWN, SIR, FOR I'M TEL- 
LING YOU TRUE* 

(Dimond.) 

A COUSIN I have, sir, a very young maid, 

Who lives in the village hard by : 
Two swains came a-wooing — both fain would per- 
suade 

Little Clara a husband to try. 
The first of these lovers, a lowly-born youth, 
No fortune could boast of, save honour and truth, 
Yet his features were handsome, as handsome 

could be, 
And most people thought him extremely like me. 
The next was a signor, with bags full of gold. 
But, oh ! he was monstrous ugly and old. 

Like you. 
Nay, never frown, sir, I'm telling you true, 
This very old fright was the image of you. 

Little Clara felt puzzled which way to decide, 

So she came, sir, to me for advice ; 
She described both the parties who wanted a 

bride, 
Then I settled her doubts in a trice. 
Says I, " my dear child, 'tis amazingly clear 
" That blossoms and buds suit the spring of the 

year, 
" In May's merry sunshine how brightly they 

glow, 
" But ah! how they'd pine 'midst December's 

chill snow ! • 
" The woodbine, that loves to gad frolic and free, 
*' Should twine its fresh sweets round some bloom- 
ing young tree, 
" Not clasp, against Nature, decayed shrivelled 

trunks, 
" Then take a young bridegroom, and scout the 

old hunks." 
She took my advice, — with the youth went to 

church, 
And her shepherd of sixty she left in the lurch, 

Like 50m. 
I can't forbear laughing, excuse me, pray do, 
But the old one rejected, was very like you. 
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FROM THE DRAGON SAVE US ALL. 

Valiant knight, all knights exceeding. 
Loir before thee humbly pleading 
«. For my father, and my mother. 
For my lister, and my brother. 
For my friends that stand before thee. 
Your petitioner humbly doth implore ye. 
From the dragon gave ui all. 



11 bold Hercules, a 



So will he, I So oill I, 

So will be, J So will I, 

And cut hi> scaly skin into ribbon. 

By the honour of a knight. 

If my love you will requite. 

This dragon's blood shall flow, 
And on the steeple church at Bow 

For a weathercock shall stride. 

So he shall, I ' So shall he, 

80 he shall, 1 80 shall he. 

Like a weathercock I As a weathercock 

■hall stride, | shall stride. 



FOR I AM THE DRAGON OF WANTLY. 
The Dragon of Wantly, round as a butt. 



Dragon of wantly, round ai 
1 of are, from top to toe. 



h the village I strut. 



For I am the Diagon of Wantly, 



THE BANNER OF WAR. 

(Prince Hoare.) 

) the Britannia, bow stately and I 



And die for the ( 



When the banner of war is unf 


rled. 


Now forth to the contest, the b> 


ttlesw 






Hark! the sons of Britannia " 


















with 






But the banner of peace stand 


■reve 



unfurled. 
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OH THIS LOVE ! THIS LOVE ! TO ME'S A 
FUNNY THING. 

A PARODY. 

Air—" Oh! 'tis Love."— (H. Hance.) 

Oh ! this love ! this love ! this love ! 

To rae's a fnnny thing, 
It smites the heart of every cove, 

From beggar up to king. 
It never is found absent 

From the breast of any one, 
But, like a cruel stab sent, 

One touch, and you're undone ! 
The cure, too, is so hard, 

That very few will try, 
Then, girls, be on your guard 

When love approaches nigh. 

For this love ! this love, &c. 

Oh ! this love ! this love ! this love ! 

It takes away one's rest, 
So, after all, as I can prove, 

A single life is best *, 
For, when once you're married, 

You'll find it to your cost, 
You'll wish you'd longer tarried, 

Before your heart you'd lost j 
For then, too late, repentance 

Comes into your head, 
And, after Hymen's sentence, 

A precious life is led. 

For this love ! this love ! &c. 



JOHN BULL AT MEURICE'S. 

As the guests high or low, at Meurice's, 

With breakfast you open the day j 
Tea, coffee, eggs, ham, or who pleases 

May swallow hot muffins in May. 
If cosey in company, take it 

WithMeurice and my Lord Hob and Nob, 
Or, if you prefer, you may drink it 
Alone, like yon sulky nabob. 

For this is John Bull at Meurice's, 

As seen there again and again ; 
When England her millions releases, 
To dance on the banks of the Seine. 

SPOKEN.] D — 'me, I might as well be at home, 
no attention, d — 'me. I'll ring, ring, ring, 
d — 'me. I'll pull the bell down, d — 'me. I can 
get nothing, d — 'me. Here, waiter, send up 
your master, and I'll blow him up, d — 'me ! 
There, take your bell-rope, d — 'me, (throwing it 
at him, which he has broken.) What will you 
take, sir ? Take, sir ? any thing and every thing, 
d — 'me ! send me tea, coffee, toast, ham, cold 
roast beef, d — 'me, and mutton-chops. Waiter, 
the Post. He's in hand, sir. Courier, waiter. 
He's in hand, sir. Waiter, you've brought me 
both papers alike, here's two limes. Two Times, 
that's very bad English, sir ; you should have said 
twice. Press for Herald. Press, Times, Post, 
and Courier! how pleasant; one might almost 
fancy one's self at the Hummums. Waiter, bring 
me Planta's Guide to Paris. It's in hand, sir. 
Colonel Calcutta, the rich East-Indian nabob, has 
it. Colonel Calcutta, which is he? That's him, 
sir, with two servants behind him, one putting in 
a lump of sugar, and the other stirring it. Ah ! 
Sir Harry Rattle, how do ? Sir Jerry Treacle, you 
are welcome. Don't care, have as much right to 
be served as any body else. I've no notion. I 
pay my money ; been to see all the sights — the 
Boulevards, the Tuileries, the Palais Royal, 
and the Goblin's of Tapestry : done it all in a day. 
A pretty good day's work. But they tell me, Sir 
Christopher Short-dip, you went to see the Exhi- 



bition of Statues with the Catalogue of Paintings. 
Why, yes, I made rather a bit of a mistake, hao 
both catalogues in one pocket, and when my wife 
wanted to look at No. 10, the Gladiator, I told 
her it was Susannah at the Bath. How was I to 
know that Tableau warn't French for . pictures ? 
Well, what do you think of the Statues? Why, 
they are very fine, but they'd be all the better for 
a little washing. Yes, and none the worse for a 
little clothing. Here, waiter, bring my breakfast, 
d — 'me, tea, hot rolls, muffins, beef-steaks, and 
a bottle of champagne. Champagne ! why, 'my 
dear fellow, no one drinks champagne for break- 
fast. Don't care, only come for a week, been, up 
four nights, shall never go to bed again. Waiter, 
d — 'me, bring me the champagne. 

For this is John Bull at Meurice's, &c. 

To the belles, young and sprightly, of Paris, 

Now let me a stanza devote ; 
But the bell most admired by far is - 

For Meurice's grand Table d'Hote. 
All start at the sound, and warm work is 

The squeeze for an English display 
Of beef, pudding, potatoes, and turkeys ; 

In short, all is English but pay. 

SPOKEN.] Aye, every thing is French here, 
sir, excepting the pay — catch the idea? This 
is the place, sir ; why, it costs me two guineas in 
London to get what I call properly drunk. I can 
do it here, sir, for a quarter the money, and do it 
handsomely too. Why, yes, half-a-guinea, sir, 
would find a Frenchman in wine for a month. 
Frenchmen ! nasty beasts ! I hate 'em, they never 
got drunk. Aye, this is what I call a high classi- 
cal dinner, plenty of legs of mutton and rounds of 
beef ; nothing French in it : they'll dress you an 
egg five different ways, and make a dozen dishes 
out of a shilling's worth of spinnage. Mr. Whip- 
stich, what shall I help you to ? A remnant of 
goose, sir, if you please. Mr. Welt, what are 
you for? Souls and heels, sir. Waiter, bread. 
— Yes, sare. Salt. — Yes, sare. Why, you are 
not a Frenchman, waiter ? — Yes, sare. Hold 
your tongue, and let me speak to him. Garsong 
parle pour pong maree. Beg your pardon, madam, 
1 am not an Englishman, therefore I cannot un- 
derstand your French. There's a rap on the 
knuckles tor you, sarves you right, you will be 
showing off when there's no occasion. Who are 
those two agreeable fellows in the corner? Oh! 
that's Mr. Glum and Mr. Mum, they always sit at 
that round table together, and always quarrel by 
themselves ; listen to them. Waiter, bread. There 
it is before you. Where? — There. Oh, salt. 
There it is. Don't want it. Don't have it, then. 
Oh, waiter, bring some wine. There is some. 
Where? There. What! in that nasty black bot- 
tle? why don't they decanter it, as they do in 
London, eh? (tastes it;) wine's sour. Let .me 
taste. No, it isn't. Yes, it is. No, I say. Oh, 
waiter, take away. I hav'n't done. Who said 
you had? Oh! ah! ah! 

For this is John Bull at Meurice's, &c. 

Now, amusement is here, and the best is, 

'Tis a word that takes all, and it draws j . 
There's Talma sublime in Orestes, 

And Duverner's Ombres Chinois. 
Now, some laugh at the crowds as they pass, 

Some for melo-dram mummeries roam j, 
While at Paris some will sip their glass, 

Others stick to their bottle at home. 

SPOKEN.] Well, Mr. Dowgate, what did you do 
with yourself last night. Oh, why I went to the 
Theatre Fransia, I think they call it, to see a tra- 
gedy — parcel of nonsense — there was nobody killed 
—never made me cry — to be sure, I don't under- 
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fttand the language, that may make some differ- 
ence. Pray, Sir Harry, was you at the Grand 
Opera last night. Yes, mem, I -went to see the 
Daniedes. La ! sir, what's that ? Why, mem, 
one gentleman's fifty sons marries another gentle- 
man s fifty daughters. I went tothe'Poit St. Mar- 
tin, the original warehouse for maids and magpies. 
I went to see the Dog of Montargis, all natural, a 
real dog. — Will you say as much for your Maid and 
Magpie ! I visited the Coffee Mille CoUmne, what 
did you do with yourself 1 Why, I went where 
you did. Where I did ; where was that 1 Why, 
where you said. Where I said ; why, where was 
that ? Why, at the Coffee Mille of Colonies. Pray, 
Mrs. Maggots, was you at the play last night ? No, 
ma'am, I was at Lady Sugarloars last night ; it 
was her night. Her night! what do you mean ? 
Why, every Monday night she gives what the 
French call a Sore Eye. Indeed! why, then, I 
would recommend her to rub it with what the 
English call rose-water, every Tuesday morning. 
So this is John Bull at Meurice's, &c. 



THROW YOUR GLANCE TOWARDS HEA- 
VEN, AND BE SURE OF A HOME. 

(J. H. Payne.) 

In the promise of pleasure, the silly believer, 
Home forsaking, to brave 
The betraying world's wave, 
Is soon taught by woe the truth Friendship had 

spoken, 
And, Virtue a wreck, Pleasure's promises broken, 
Left, at last, the world's scorn by the wily de- 
ceiver, 
Finds out, but too late, that, wherever we roam, 
There's no pleasure abroad like the pleasure of 
home ! 

But droop not, poor castaway ! be not dejected ! 
From the tempest-wave spring, 
To your innocence cling ! 
And be certain the angel of mercy takes care 
Of the virtue, though erring, that will not de- 
spair ! 
Yes ! though from the world's heartless bosom re- 
jected ! 
From your home upon earth, though cast houseless 

to roam, 
Throw your glance towards heaven, and be sure of 
a home ! 



OLD MR. AND YOUNG MRS. TRIM. 
(H.E. Such.) 

As you've all called upon me to give you a song, 
I'll sing you a queer one, that's not very long, 
About an old husband, and young Mrs. Trim, 
A vixen, that very oft quarrelled with him. 

Tol lol, &c. 

Twas one Sunday morning when all but great sin- 
ners, 

These people were talking of cooking their din- 
ners, 

Says he, V\\ have roast, and I will not be foiled, 

Says she, but you shall, for the leg shall be 
boiled. 

Tol lol, &c. 

They then got to blows, and made quick an up- 
roar, 
Which disturbed a gent living upon the first floor, 
Who down stairs did run, and first did begin 
With words, but soon after knocked down Mr. Trim. 

Tol lol, &c. 

When Mrs. Trim saw her old husband used so, 
With the fat leg of mutton she hit Brown a How, 



Saying, " what's that to you, if Tim quarrels 

with I?" 
Then she hit him another hard thump on the eye. 

Tol lol, &c. 

Says Brown, I'll be hanged if I meddle again, 
For I get naught but grease and a great deal of 

pain: 
So husbands and wives they may fight if they 

will, 
All III say will be that they may fight away still. 

Tol lol, &c. 



++0*++++ 



TAKE A BUMPER AND TRY. 

(Altered from the Original. J 

They tell me I've proved unkind to my lass ; 
Deserted poor Phillis, and stuck to my glass ; 
Although I have left her, the truth I'll declare, 
I believe she was good, but I know she was fair. 
My Phillis has dimples and smiles, I must own ; 
But, though she could smile, yet in truth she could 

frown; 
Then tell me, ye lovers of nectar divine, 
Did you e'er see a frown in a bumper of wine ? 

Oh, wine! mighty wine! 

Oh, wine! mighty wine! 
In wine, mighty wine ! many comforts I spy ! 
If you doubt what I say, take a bumper ana try. 

Her lilies and roses were just in their prime, 
Yet lilies and roses are conquered by time ; 
But, in wine, from its age, such benefit flows, 
That we like it the better the older it grows. 
Let duels, and battles, and history, prove 
The mischiefs that wait upon rivals in love ; 
But in drinking, thank' heaven, no rival contends, 
For the more we love liquor, the more we are 
friends. 

Oh, wine ! mighty wine ! fcc. 



OH! THAT KISS, THAT SWEET, SWEET 

KISS. 

(Lewis.) 

On Baltic billows rode my ship, 

The boatswain loud was calling ! 
On mine Paulina press'd her lip, 

And said, while tears were falling, 
In foreign climes, O ! think on this : 

Your heart let naught deprave it ; 
But bring me back my parting kiss, 

As pure as when I gave it. 

Oh ! that kiss ! that sweet, sweet kiss ! 

The kiss she gave at parting ; 
In pain and grief, still brought relief, 

And kept the tear from starting. 

In breeze and battle, five long years, 

I did a seaman's duty ; 
When pleasure call'd, I clos'd my ears, 

And turn'd my eyes from beauty. 
The wanton's tale of boasted bliss 

I heard, but ne'er believed it, 
And back I've brought that parting kiss, 

As pure as I received it. 

O that kiss, &c. 



THE MARGATE STEAM- YACHT. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

Tea-kettles are beautiful things, 
And ladies delight in their boiling O ! 

Sympathy soft how a tea-kettle sings, 
The cares of old ladies beguiling ' 

But who would have thought, with so little trouble, 

They'd ever been brought to simmer and bubble 
From Dublin Bay to Parkgate O ! 
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O'er waves so merrily, merrily, merrily,' 
To the tune of — A -hoy, for Margate 6 ! 

!" 
wolves 

boil- 
ing on us ?" . " O ! never fear^ madam, my ma- 
chinery's safe as the Bank ; you may breakfast, 
sup, dine, and dress your own paraties." " What ! 
in the steam ? O dear, how clever and convenient ! 
I dare say one might wash and iron into the bar- 
gain." t( To be su»e, ma'am." 

O'er the waves so merrily, &c. 

Only think what a help to the Indian trade, 
When steam-packets, would you think it O ! 

Shall not only bring tea, but that tea ready made, 
For all who're inclined to drink it O ! 

Fear of waves and winds no longer prevailing, 

For nobody minds the danger of sailing, i 

. From Dublin-bay to Parkgate O ! 

Ver waves so merrily, merrily, merrily, 
To the tune of — A-hoy, for Margate O ! 

SPOKEN.] " Then will the London Engineer be 
.ne Favourite, and Eclipse the Victory," " D'ye 
,nink so, sir?" " Yes ; I do." " But, sir, isn't 
there danger in case of an explosion !" " Certainly, 
in such a case you have this advantage, that if 
you go up, you lose all fear of going down, depend 
on't. " I say, Squire Knighrs coming on." 
" Pray, sir, in case we don't get in to-night, can 
we stop any where to sleep ?" " Stop ; Oh, no ! 
youll sleep as you go along." <€ What ! with all 
these young ladies f I shall be quite ashamed." 
" O lord ! O dear !" " What the devil's the 
matter ?" " Matter ! why there's a large salmon 
got in amongst the wheels, and he's just like a fish 
out of water." " Why then, (singing,) * what 
a d — d fool he must be.' " " A salmon in a 
steam-vessel !" " Aye, and a good way of dress- 
ing 'em too ' ? when he's done enough, let's have 
him up, while \ 

O'er the waves so merrily, &c. 

Then to see the folks the dock who throng, 

While paddles, in time to music O ! 
Keep graceful moving to every gay song, 

Or dance, if you happen to choose it O ! 
The ladies fair, so sweetly talking, 
Though here and there some reel in walking, 

From Dublin-bay to Parkgate O ! 
O'er waves so merrily, merrily, merrily, 

To the tune of — A-hoy, for Margate O ! 

SPOKEN.] " What time shall we get in, cap- 
tain?" " A little before you get out, miss." 
" Was you ever at sea before ?" " That gentle- 
man looks very pale, — he'll throw up his cards pre- 
sently : I told you So, — he's lost an odd trick." 
" Oh, Lord ! the rovol of the vessel and the motion 
of the say." " We'll wave that, if you please." 
" The gentleman, with the phosphorous in his 
pocket, is all on fire ; — put him out directly, — put 
a rope round his waist, that's round his neck, and 
— " " Oh ! my poor dear husband will be burnt, 
hanged, and drowned into the bargain." " Oh ! 
bless you, ma'am, that's nothing to the pleasures 
of the steam-packet." 

O'er the waves so merrily, &c. 

LEEZY'S SORROW. 

(D. Servia.) 

Why these sighs, oh ! tell me, Leezy ? 

Why that pearly tear that falls ? 
Sighs like these make me uneasy ; 

Tears ne'er flow without a cause. 



Nanny, oh ! my heart is breaking, 

For die swain I late adorM ; 
Leave of joy and earth I'm taking, 

Earth no joys to me afford. 
Though his pipe and song so charming, 

Echo yet from yon retreat \ 
Anxious care and grief disarming, 

Think, oh ! Leezy, life is sweet. 
Nancy, sooner floods repairing, 

Backwards to their source shall flow, 
Than I for Jamie, leave despairing, 

Or his equal find below. 
Sink my spirits, sink in sorrow, 

On the dewy grassy sod ; 
Tears and sighs, your wings I'll borrow, 

Fly and find his last abode. 



I WAS THE BOY FOR BEWITCHING 'EM. 

(Kenney. ) 

I WAS the boy for bewitching 'em, 

Whether good humoured or coy, 
All cried, when I was beseeching 'em, 

Do what you will with me, joy. 
Daughters, be cautious and steady, 

Mammies would cry out for fear ; 
Wo'n't you take care, now, of Teddy? 

Oh ! he is the devil, my dear. 

For I was the boy, &c. 

From ev'ry quarter I gather'd 'em, 

Very few rivals had I : 
If I found any I leathered 'em, 

That made 'em plaguily shy. 
Pat Moony, my Shelah once meeting, 

I twigged him beginning his clack ; 
Says he, ' At my heart I've a beating,' 

Says I, * then take one at your back.' 
For I am the boy, &c. 

Many a lass that would fly away, 

When other wooers but spoke ; 
Once if I looked her a die-away, 

There was an end of the joke : 
Beauties, no matter how cruel, 

Hundreds of lads though they'd cross'd, 
When I came nigh to them, jewel, 

Melted like mud in a frost. 

For I was the boy, &c. 



THE TOWN CRIER. 

(Dibdin.) 

O, yes! O, yes! O, yes! 

Lost, or mislaid, or stolen, or strayed, the cha- 
racter, the decency, the duty of jt youth, 

Who was famed, till this accident, for probity and 
truth, 

Who assuaged his parents' sorrow, alleviated their 
cares, 

And who, with spotless honour, regulated then 
affairs. 

And who, with spotless honour, &c. 

SPOKEN. 1 This young man was seen to come 
out of his father's bankers, he was beckoned by a 
lady, in a hackney-coach : he drove to a jeweller's, 
where he bought her a fine diamond necklace; 
dined with a roaring party at a tavern, and, in the 
evening, was heard to talk very loud at the Opera; 
he was next introduced to a house, not a 
hundred miles from St. James's, where; it is sup- 
posed, he could get no supper, for he was seen, 
about three o'clock in the morning, to swallow dice 
and eat cards. 

Who, to his wretched parents, this misguide* 
youth will bring, 
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Besides the satisfaction of doing a good action, 
shall receive a sum, far more than India 
mines could e'er afford, 

fhey shall see the peace and comfort of a family re- 
stored. 

God save the King. 

O, yes ! O, yes ! O, yes ! 
Lost, or mislaid, or stolen, or strayed, the tears 

of a widow, young, wealthy, and fair, 
Who nursed a rich old husband naif a year with 

tender care, 
Who loved him not for either her conveniency, or 

pelf, 
All which is very true, for she told him so herself. 

All which is very true, &c. 

Spoken.1 As this poor unfortunate young lady 
was seen about two hours after her husband s 
death to go to the Commons to prove his will, where 
meeting with a very handsome young proctor, it is 
supposed the fire of his glances absorbed and dried 
up the tears of this disconsolate young widow, that 
she has never been seen to cry since but once, 
and then was detected with an onion in her pocket 
handkerchief. 

Who to this wretched mourner, the same precious 

drops will bring, 
Besides the satisfaction of doing a good action, 
Shall receive a gracious smile, which is all that 

can be proffered, 
As they will be cried no more, nor any greater 

reward offered. 

God save the King. 

O, yes! O, yes! O, yes! 
Lost, or mislaid, or stolen, or strayed, the knife 
and fork of an alderman — a counsellor's wig, 
The dice box of a Grecian — a parson's tithe pig — 

the fan of a lady — a false tooth also— 
And the hair-powder licence belonging to a beau, 
And the hair-powder licence, &c. 

SPOKEN.] As these poor unfortunate sufferers 
are nearly ruined and deprived of their livelihood 
by the loss of these respective articles, they being 
their working tools, die charitable and humane are 
hereby humbly requested to take into consideration 
their forlorn condition. 

And who, to these poor people, these same arti- 
cles will bring, 

Besides die satisfaction of doing a good action, 

Many thanks they shall receive from the charitaDle 
donors, 

As they are but very little use to any body but the 
owners. 

God save the King. 



AS IT FELL UPON A DAY. 
(Shakspeare.) 

As it fell upon a day, 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade, 

With a grove of myrtles made ; 

Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 

Trees did grow and plants did spring, 

Everything did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone ; 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Leaned her breast against a thorn ; 

Fy, fy, fy, now would she cry, 

Tereu, tereu, tereu, by-and-by, by-and-by. 

That to hear her thus complain, 

Scarce could I from tears refrain, 

For her griefs so lovely shown, 

Made me think upon my own. 



WILL YOU GANG WI' ME, LASSIE, TO 
THE BRAES OF BIRNIEBOUZLE. 

WILL you gang wi' me, Lassie, to the braes of 
JBirniebouzle ? 
Baith the air and sea, lassie, will I rob to fend 

ye; 

I'll hunt die otter an' the brock, the hart, the hare, 
an' heather cock, 
And pu' the limpet fra' the rock, to fatten and 
to fend ye. 

If ye will gang wi' me, lassie, to the braes of 

Birniebouzle, 
Till the day ye die, lassie, ye sal aye hae 

plenty ; 
The peats I'll carry in a scull, the cod and ling 

wi' lines I'll pull, 
An' reave the eggs o'many a gull to make ye dishes 

dainty. 

Sae cheery will ye be, lassie, i' the braes of 
Birniebouzle, 
Donald, eun an' me, lassie, ev'n will attend ye ; 
Though we ha' neither milk, nor meal, nor lamb, 
nor mutton, beef, or veal, 
Well fault the porpy an the seal, and that's 
the way to fend ye. 

And ye sal gang sae braw, lassie, at the kirk of 
Birniebouzle, 
Wi' little brogs an a, lassie, vow but you'll be 
vaunty, 
An' ye sal wear, when ye are wed, the kirtle and 
the Highland plaid, 
And sleep upon the heather bed, so cozy and 
sae canty. 

If ye will marry me, lassie, at the kirk of Birnie- 
bouzle, 
My chiefest aim shall be, lassie, ev'n to content 
ye; 
111 bait the line and bear the pail, an' row the 
boat an' spread the sail, 
An' dad die clatters wi' my flail, to make our 
taties plenty. 



I WILL KISS THEE INTO REST. 

(Byron.) 

This rose, to calm my brother's cares, 
A message from the bulbul bears ; 
It says, to night he will prolong, 
For Selim's ear, his sweetest song ; 
And though his note is somewhat sad, 
Hell try, for once, a strain more glad j 
With some faint hope his altered lay, 
May sing these gloomy thoughts away. 
What ! not receive my foolish flower ; 

Nay, then I am indeed unblest : 
On me, can thus thy forehead lower, 

And knoVst thou not who loves thee best ? 
Oh 1 Selim, dear, oh, more than dearest, 
Say, is it I thou hat'st or fearest ? 
Come, lay thy head upon my breast, 
And I will kiss thee into rest. 



FAREWELL, UNGRATEFUL TRAITOR. 

(Dryden.) 

Farewell, ungrateful traitor, 
Farewell, my perjured swain. 

Let never injured creature 
Believe a man again — 

The pleasure of possessing 

Surpasses all expressing — 

But 'tis too short a blessing, 
And love too long a pain. 



m 
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*Tis easy to deceive us, 

In pity of your pain, 
But, when we love, you leave us 

To rail at you in vain \ 
Before we have descried it, 
There is no bliss beside it, 
But she that once has tried it 

Will never love again. 

The passion you pretended 

Was only to obtain — 
But, when the charm is ended, 

The chaimer you disdain. 
Your love by ours we measure, 
Till we have lost our treasure, 
But dying is a pleasure 

When living is a pain. 



.*+•++**+++ 



THE NEGRO AND HIS BANJER. 

(Dibdin.) 

One negro, wi my banjer 
Me from Jenny come, 
Wid cunning yiei. 
Me saver spy 
De buckra world one hum, 
As troo a street, a stranger, 
' Me my banjer strum. 
My missy for one black dog about de house me kick, 
Him say my nasty tawny face enough to make him 

sick ; 
But when my massa he go out, she then no longer rail, 
For first me let the Captain in, and then me tell 
no tale. 
So Aunt Quashy say, 

Do tabby, brown, or black, or white, 
You see wn in one night, 
Every sort of cat be gray. 

One negro, &c. 

To fetch a lilly money back, you go to law they call, 
The court, and all the tie-wig, soon strip you, shirt 
and all, 
The courtier call him friend, him foe, 

And fifty story tell, 
To day say yes, to-morrow no, 

And lie like any hell j 
And so though negro black for true, 
He black in buckra country too. 

One negro, &c. 



A NOSEGAY, ALWAYS SWEET, FOR LO- 
VERS TO SEND AT NEW YEAR'S TIDE. 

(1684.) 

A NOSEGAY, lacking flowers fresh, 

To yon now I do send, 
Desiring you to look thereon 

When that you may intend : 
For flowers fresh begin to fade, 

And Boreas in the field, 
E'en with his hard congealed frost 

No better flowers doth yield. 

But if that winter could have sprung 

A sweeter flower than th»> 
I would have sent it presently 

To you, not doubting, miss. 
Accept this, then, as time doth serve, 

B ». thankful for the same ; 
Despise it not, but keep it well, 

And mark each flower his name. 

Lavender is for lovers true, 

Which ever more be fain, 
Desiring always for to have 

Some pleasure for their pain ; 
And when that they obtained have 

The love that they require, 
Then have they all their perfect joy, 

And quenched is the fire. 



Rosemary is for remembrance 

Between us day and night, 
Wishing that I might always have 

You present in my sight. 
And when I cannot have, 

As I have said before, 
Then Cupid, with his deadly dart, 

Dotb wound my heart full sore. 

Sage is for sustenance, 

That should man's life sustain, 
For I do still lie languishing 

Continually in pain, 
And shall do still, until I die, 

Except thou favour show •> 
My pain, and all my grievous smart, 

Full well you do it know. 

Fennel is for flatterers, 

An evil thing, it's sure, 
But I have always meant truly, 

With constant heart most pure : 
And will continue in the same 

As long as life doth last, 
Still hoping for a joyful day, 

When all our pains be past. 

Violet is for faithfulness, 

Which in me shall abide, 
Hoping, likewise, that from your heart 

You will not let it slide : 
And will continue in the same, 

As you have now begun, 
And then for ever to abide, 

Then you my heart have won. 

Thyme is to try me, 

As each be tried must, 
Trusting, you know, while life doth last, 

I will not be unjust : 
And, if I should, I would that God 

To hell my soul should bear, 
And eke also that Beelzebub 

With teeth he should me tear. 

Roses are to rule me, 

With reason, as you will, 
For, to be still obedient, 

Your mind for to fulfil : 
And thereto will not disagree 

"In nothing that you say, 
But will content your mind truly 

In all things that I may. 

Gillyflower* are for aentleness, 

Which in me shall remain, 
Hoping that no sedition shall 

Depart our heart in twain : 
As soon as the sun shall quit his course, 

The moon against her kind 
Shall have no light, if that I do 

Once put you from my mind. 

Carnations are for graciousness, 
Mark that now, bv the way, 

Have no regard for flatterers, 
Nor pass not what they say, 

For they will come with lying tales 
Your ears for to fulfil - 

In any case, do you consent 

• Nothing unto their will. 

Marigold is for marriage, 

That would our minds suffice, 
Least that suspicion of us twain 

Bv any means should rise : 
As tor my part, I do not care, 

Myself I will still use, 
That all the women in the world 

For you I will refuse. 

Pennyroyal is to print your love 

So deep within my heart, 
That, when you look this nosegay on, 

My pain you may impart \ 
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And, -when that you have read the same. 

Consider well my woe, 
Think ye then how to recompense 

E'en him that loves you so. 

Cowslips are for counsel, 

For secrets us. between, 
That none but you and I alone 

Should know the thing we mean : 
And if you will thus wisely do, 

As I think to be best, 
Then have you surely won the field, 

And set my heart at rest. 

I pray you keep this nosegay well, 

And set by it some store ; 
And thus farewell, the gods thee guide 

Both now and evermore ; 
Not as the common sort do use, 

To set it in your breast, 
That, when the smell is gone away, 

In ground he takes his rest. 



+++****+■ 



TIS MASONRY UNITES MANKIND. 

'TIS Masonry unites mankind, 

To generous actions forms the soul ; 

In friendly converse all conjoin 'd, 
One spirit animates the whole. 

Where'er aspiring domes arise, 
Wherever sacred altars stand, 

Those altars blaze unto the skies, 

Those domes proclaim the mason's hand. 

As passions rough the soul disguise, 
Till science cultivates the mmd, 

So the rude stone unshapen lies, 
Till by the mason's art refined. 

Though still our chief concern and care 
Be to deserve a brother's name, 

Yet ever mindful of the fair, 

Their kindest influence we claim. 

Sing, brethren, then, the craft divine, 
( Best band of social joy and mirth, ) 

With choral sound and cheerful wine, 
Proclaim its virtues o'er the earth. 



THE VILLAGE BOY. 

(Upton.) 

Saw you a gentle youth pass by, 
With dimpled cheek and laughing eye?. 
Saw you a lad with flaxen hair, 
A comely youth, robust and fair ; 
His father's pride, his mother's joy ? 
O then, it was the village boy ! 

The merry, happy, village boy. 

Saw you which way the wanderer took? 
If ribbons gay adorned his crook ? 
If so, O then, my life be laid, 
He's gone to meet his fav'rite maid ! 
To her he's flown on wings of joy ! 
O, yes ! the happy village boy ! 

The merry, merry, village boy ! 



HARK ! HARK ! I HEAR THE HORN. 

(Parry,) 

ANDANTE. 
The trumpet's note with joy we hear, 
No more it fills the heart with fear, 
But blending with the mellow horn, 
The sportsman cheers at break of mom. 

ALLEGRO. 
Hark ! hark '. I hear the horn, 
Glad echo swells the sound j 
The hounds salute the morn, 
• Hill, wood, and dale rebound 



Behold ! the chase appears, 
The uproar swells the lay ; 

On coursers, fleet as deers, 
The huntsmen sound — away ! 



LITTLE BEN, THAT KEEPS WATCH IN 
THE MAIN-TOP. 

(Dibdin.) 

Resplendent gleam'd the ample moon, 

Reflected on the glittering lee, 
The bell proclaimed night's awful noon, 

And scarce a ripple shook the sea, 
When thus, for sailors, nature's care, 

What education has denied, 
Have of strong sense, a bounteous share. 
By observation well supplied j 
While thus, in bold and honest guise, 
For wisdom mov'd his tongue, 
Drawing from wisdom comfort's drop, 
In truth and fair reflection wise, 
Right cheerfully sung 
Little Ben, that kept his watch in the main-top. 

" Why should .the hardy tar complain ! 

'Tis certain true he weathers more, 
From dangers on the roaring main, 

Than lazy lubbers do ashore. 
Ne'er let the noble mind despair, 

Though roaring seas run mountains high. 
All things are built with equal care. 
First>rate or wherry, man or fly : 
If there's a Power that never errs, 
And certainly 'tis so — : 
For honest hearts what comforts drop — 
As well as kings and emperors, 
Why not take in tow 
Little Ben, that keeps his watch in the main-top. 

What though to distant climes I roam, 

Far from my darling Nancy's charms, 
The sweeter is my welcome home 

To blissful moorings in her arms. 
Perhaps she on that sober moon 

A lover's observation takes, 
And longs that Little Ben may soon 
Relieve that heart which sorely aches. 
Ne'er fear ; that Power that never ens, 
That guards all things below — 
For honest hearts what comforts drop — 
As well as kings and emperors 
Will surely take in tow 
Little Ben, that keeps his watch in tne m«iin-top. 



IF THE HEART WEAR THE SMILE OF 
THE SPRING. 

(J. H. Payne.) 

THOUGH the tempests of winter may sweep 

The shadowing leaves from our bowers ; 
And Flora, in sorrow, may weep 

Her desolate kingdom of flowers ! 
Though the wild mountain-torrent may tear 

The pine from his throne on the peak ; 
And the bright winged world of the air, 

Drop dead at the storm-spirit's shriek ! 
Unheeded's the ruin that's hurled 

From the hurricane's wide-spreading wing, 
Or the frown winter casts o'er the world, 

If the heart wear the smile of die spring. 



THE BALLROOM. 

OH, a ball-room's the place for delight, 
Where each straight eve and crooked one glances 

Their raptures so cheerful and bright, 

While engaged in the maze of the dances. 
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All conspire to drive sorrow away. 
From the lord to the smart linen-draper, 

Who, however their cut in the day, 
At night cat themselves at a caper. 

Spoken.] How d'ye do, Miss Simper? Deli- 
cately ill, 'pon honour ! Mr. Smirk, pray what's 
danced to-night? Country dances, said Lady Betty 
Redchops. What shall we have? Drops of Bran- 
dy, says Mr. Swigger, the wine-merchant. - La ! 
oa, now you know you can reel best. What would 
you like, Miss Shrivle? Time's a tell-tale, said 
a knowing one. How do you know ? said the old 




sighed 

deary. Then join hands, my love. No, form a 
ring first, my dear, said the lady. And touch the 
rope after, said a husband. Go to the Devil and 
shake yourselves, bawled the master of the cere- 
monies, — and they began with — 

A rumpti iddity, &c. 

Jack, the lawyer, he stands by Miss Quiz, 

Like a' poker, but she's thick and bandy ; 
While a parson he shows his dull phiz 

By the side of an out-and-out dandy. 
Now all hearts against sorrow are shut, 

While harmony closer does bind them ; 
While the belles think the beaus are all — but 

The girls in the end seldom find them. 

Spoken.] Let me beg your hand, miss, for the 
next set of quadrilles. En, eh, sir, I cannot spare 
either my hand or heart. No matter, miss, for 
they both seem d — n'd tough. Why you impudent 
— — . What am I to do ? said master Jacky. Why, 
sir, avant deux et en arriere. Have one done on 
Harry? eh, why, what the devil, is the fellow 
mad? cried old Marrowfat, the tallow-chandler. 
Oh, you foolish old man ! said fat Lady Pudding- 
face, I shall never be- able to make any thing of 
you. I know what I could make of you though, 
ma'am, said the grease-melter. What, sir ? Why, 
eighty-four pounds of long sixes. Oh, fie ! Mr. 
Sinecure is out of his place. Then let him change 
sides, and get in again. 'Pon honour, this is 
equal to Almack's, said a Corinthian, with a red 
nose. La ! sir, are there any brandy faces there ? 
asked a lady. No, ma'am, hut a devilish lot of 
rum ones ; so we'll go it, 

With rumpti iddity, &c. 



<++4 



HAMLET. 

Air—" Lunnun is the Devil." (T. Hook.) 

A HERO'S life I sing, 

His story shall my pen mark, 
He was not the king, 

But Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ; 
His mamma was young, 

The crown she had her eyes on ; 
Her husband stopp'd her tongue, 

She stopp'd his ears with poison. 
Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, rumpti, udy, 
Tweedle, deedle eh ! ri, fol, rumpti, doodle eh ! 

When she had kill'd the king, 

She ogl'd much his brother, 
And having slain one spouse, 

She quickly got another ; 
And this so soon did she, 

And was so great a sinner, 
The funeral bak'd meats 

Serv'd for the wedding dinner. 

Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, 4«c. 

Now Hamlet, sweet, her son, 
No bully or bravado, 



Of love felt hot the flame. 

And so went to Bernada, 
" Oh ! sir," says one, " we've seen 

A sight with monstrous sad eye ;" 
And this was nothing but — 

The Ghost of Hamlet's daddy. 

Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, &c. 

Just at that time it rose, 

And sighing, said, " list ! Hammy, 
Your mother is the snake 

That poison'd me ; or d — me. 
And now I'm gone below, 

All over sulph'rous flame, boy ; 
That your dad should be on fire, 

You'll own's a burning shame, boy. 

Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, &c. 

Just at the time he spoke, 

The morn was breaking through dell, 
Up jump'd a cock, and cried, 

Cock-a-doodle, doodel : 
" I'm now cocA-sure of going, 

Preserve you from all evil} 
You to your mother walk, 

And 111 walk to the d 1. 

Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, &c. 

Hamlet lovM a maid, 

Calumny had pass'd her, 
She never had play'd tricks, 

'Cause — nobody had asked her ; 
Madness seiz'd her wits, 

Poor Lord Chamb'rlain's daughter, 
She jump'd into a pond, 

And went to heaven by water. 

Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, &c. 

No matter now for that, 

A play they made, and shamm'd it ; 
The audience Claudius was, 

And he got up and d— d it. 
He vow'd he'd see no more, 

He felt a wond'rous dizziness, 
And then for candles call'd, 

To make light of the business. 

Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, &c. 

A fencing-match had they, 

The queen drinks as they try too, 
Says she, " O king, I'm kill'd. 

Says Laertes, " So am I too." 
" And so am I," cries Ham, 

" What, can all these things true bef 
" What, are you dead?" says the king. 

" Yes, sir, and so shall you be." 

Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, &c. 

So then he stabb'd his liege, 

Then fell on Oohy's brother, 
And so the Danish court 

All tumbl'd one on t'other. 
To celebrate these deeds, 

Which are from no false shamlet, 
Ev*ry village small 

Henceforth was call'd a Hamlet. 

Tooral, -looral, lay, ti, rol, &c. 



THE JUNCTION OF BACCHUS AND VENUS. 

I'M a votary of Bacchus, his godship adore, 
And love at his shrine gay libations to pour ; 
And Venus, blest Venus, my bosom inspires, 
For she lights in our souls the most sacred of fires : 
Yet to neither I swear sole allegiance to hold ; 
My bottle and lass I by turns must enfold ; 
For the sweetest of junctions that mortals can 

prove, 
Is of Bacchus, gay god, and the goddess of love. 

When fill'd to the fair, the brisk bumper I hold ; 
Can the miser survey with such pleasure his'gold ! 
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The ambrosia or gods no such relish can boast, 
If good port fill your glass, and fair Kitty's your 

toast, 
And the charms of your girl more angelic will be, 
If Sophy's encircl'd with wreaths from his tree ; 
For the sweetest of junctions that mortals can 

prove, 
Is of Bacchus, gay god, and the goddess of love. 

All partial distinctions I hate from my soul ; 
O jjive me my fair one ! and give me my bowl ; 
Bliss reflected from either, will send to my heart 
Ten thousand sweet joys which they can't have 

apart! 
Go try it, ye smiling and gay-looking throng, 
And your hearts will in unison beat to my song, 
That the sweetest of junctions that mortals can 

prove, 
Is of Bacchus, gay god, and the goddess of love. 



WHO GAVE THEE THAT JOLLY RED 

NOSE? 

(Ravenscroft.) 

GLEE. 

Of all the brave birds that e'er I did see, 
The owl is the fairest in every degree ; 
For all the day long she sits in a tree, 
And when the night comes, away flies she : 

Te whit, te whoo, 

To whom drink'st thou? 

Sir Noodle, to you ! 
This song is well sung I make you a vow, 
And he is a knave that drinketh now. 

Nose, nose y 
And who gave thee that jolly red nose ? 

Cinnamon and ginger, 

Nutmegs and cloves, 
And they gave me my jolly red nose. 



YE WARWICKSHIRE LADS AND YE 
LASSES. 

(Garrick.) 

Ye Warwickshire lads and ye lasses, 
See what at our jubilee passes, 
dome revel away, rejoice and be glad, 
For the lad of all lads was a Warwickshire lad. 
Warwickshire lad, — all be glad, 
For the lad of all lads was a Warwickshire lad. 

Be proud of the charms of your county, 

Where nature has lavished her bounty, 

Where much she has giv*n, and some to be spar'd, 

For the bard of all bards was a Warwickshire bard, 

Warwickshire bard, — never pairM, 

For the bard of all bards was a Warwickshire bard. 

Each shire has its different pleasures, 

Each shire has its different treasures : 

But to rare Warwickshire all must submit, 

For the wit of all wits was a Warwickshire wit, 

Warwickshire wit, — how he writ ! 

For the wit of all wits was a Warwickshire wit.' 

Old Ben, Thomas Otway, John Dryden, 

And half a score more we take pride in, 

Of famous Will Congreve we boast too the skill : 

But the Will of all Wills was a Warwickshire Will, 

Warwickshire Will, — matchless still, 

For the Will of all Wills was a Warwickshire Will. 

Our SHAKSPEARE compar'd is to no man, 

Nor Frenchman, nor Grecian, nor Roman ; 

Their twona are all geese to the Avon's sweet swan, 

And the man of all men was a Warwickshire man, 

Warwickshire man, — Avon's swan, 

And the man of all men was a Warwickshire man. 

As ven'son is very inviting, 

To steal it our bard- took delight in, 



To make his friends merry he never was lag ; 
And the wag of all wags was a Warwickshire wag, 
Warwickshire waff,— ever brag, 
For the wag of all wags was a Warwickshire wag* 

There never was seen such a creature, 

Of all she was worth he robb'd Nature ! 

He took all her smiles, and he took all her grief ; 

And the thief of all thieves was a Warwickshire 

thief, 
Warwickshire thief, — he's the chief, • 
For the thief of all thieves was a Warwickshire 

thief. 



THE WAVES THAT FROM ELLA HER 
TRUE LOVER BORE. 

(T. Jones.) 

A CANZONET. 

WHEN o'er the salt ocean pale Luna's beams play. 

And sunk in the west is- the great orb of day, 

How fancy recalls all those images gay, 

Of joys we have shared with our friends far away. 

Then hope kindly promises prospects of bliss, 

The lover's return to enjoy the fond kiss. 

But, ah ! those sweet visions leave me to deplore 

The waves that from Ella her true lover bore. 

Thus fair Ella sigh'd, as the rude dashing foam 
Of the sea washed the shore of her birth-place and 

home ; 
Then gasM on those scenes, once delighted to roam 
With her Edward, while hope painted joys yet to 

come. 
But the waves that from her bore both honour and 

truth, 
In a far distant land stole the life of the youth. 
Ah, alas! hapless maiden, you may well deplore 
The waves that from Ella her true lover bore. 



THE BOLD HEARTED GILDEROY. 

Air—" GiWsroy."— (Bryant.) 

Since Scotland's page 

Provides each age 
With heroes great and grand, 

111 sing of one 

Whose day is gone, 
For he's lost to his native land ; 

I'll pronounce his name, 

Will speak his fame, 
He was Scotia's bonnie, bonnie boy ; 

He commanded a clan, 

And they fought to a man, 
For the bold-hearted Gilderoy ! 

With heart so bold, 

He fought for gold, 
And cheeked tyrannic power ; 

He forced each foe 

To crouch so low, 
And he made their standards low*r ; 

With fire in his eye, 

Each foe he'd defy, 
And was Scotia's bonnie, bonnie boy \ 

He commanded a clan, &c. 

With tartan plaid, 

He was the fad 
To charm in love or war ; # 

His heart was good, 

And pure his blood, 
And his fame spread near and far ; 

But now he's dead, 

His spirit's fled, 
Well think of th£ bonnie, bonnie boy ; 

For we doat on the brave, 

And moisten his grave 
With tears for the brave Gilderoy J 
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COMICAL INCIDENTS. 

(Hickman.) 

When I arrived in London town, 

I got my lesson pat ; 
I cared for neither smile nor frown, 

Though laughing makes one fat. 

Spoken.] To be sure, it is as well to see folks 
merry as sad, but yon know those Lunnuners are 
such a comical set of fellows, that they can do any 
thing, and are most likely to carry two faces under 
one hat. Do you know, I once heard my grand- 
mother say, that they could pick your pocket, take 
the hat off your head, and stare you in the face all 
tho while, — but I thought -it such a woundy droll 
thing, that, dang me, if I didn't set up a 

Ha, ha, ha, tol de rol, &c. 

To fashions there I ne'er could brook, 

I thought one queer enough, 
As through the streets my way I took, 

The folks were taking snuff. 

Spoken.] Thinks I, one had better take to 
snuff than take to getting snuffy. So a gentleman- 
like man, as I thought, handed out a box, and 
says he, will you take a pinch of real Irish black- 

fiard ? No, says I, 111 see you d — m'd first, for 
am neither real nor sham blackguard, O, then, 
says he, perhaps you are for prince's mixture. 
Why, says I, that's nearer my family and breeding 
by a main deal, for you must know, I'm somewhat 
related to the Royal Family, for my great grand- 
father was sixteenth stable-keeper to his Majesty's 
seventeenth groom. O, my lad, says he, you mis- 
understand, it's only the fashionable name for 
snuff. Efegs, then, said I, I come here to learn 
to be fashionable, so I took such a large pinch 
that for three quarters of an hour I couldn't help 
sneezing. (Sneezes,) 

Ha, ha, ha, tol de rol, &c. 

To see the sights one summer's day, 

I walk'd (ill night from mom ; 
But sleepy grown, as one may say, 

I soon began to yawn. ( Yawns.) 

Spoken.] Do you know, I'd quite forgot the 
way home, so I went into a shop, and asked if 
they could tell me the nearest way to (yawns) — 
* the Bull and Mouth,' says he. No Bull and 
Mouth, says I, Mister Sheep's-face, to my lodging, 
to be sure. Why, how the devil, says ne, do I 
know where you live ? Not know, says I ; why 
1 thought every body knows the way to ( Yawns.) 

Ha, ha, ha, tol de rol, &c. 

But, one day, meeting Betty Crump, 

Love in my bosom rose, 
I felt my heart begin to thump, 

But she turned up her nose. 

SPOKEN.] Yes, I never shall forget it, it makes 
me (crying) — I said a thousand things as sweet as 
barley sugar, but she looked as sour at me as a 
crab-apple — says I, Betty Crump, you are the 
daffey-down-dilly of my affections, and if you 
slight my addresses I'm sure I shall (Cries.) 

Ha, ha, ha, tol de rol, &c. 

As Betty Crump had ta'en the cag. 

Thinks I, the rest's all flun: 
For fear my spirits they should flag, 

D'ye see, I took a dram. 

SPOKEN. J (Hiccoughs.) Do you know, taking 
one drop is just like taking physic, it wants some- 
thing to wash it down, so, as I'd wet one eye, as 
we say in our town, I thought I might as well wet 
t'other ; but, i'faith, it was so strong that it gave 
me the mubble fubbles so bad that I did nothing 
but (Hiccoughs, — cries, — yawns, — laughs, fyc.) 

Ha, ha, ha, tol de rol, &c. 



I'D THINK ON THEE, MY LOVE. 

In storms, when clouds obscure the sky, 
And thunders roll, and lightnings fly — 
In midst of all these dire alarms 
I'll think, my Sally, on thy charms. 

The troubled main, 

The wind and rain, 
My ardent passion prove ; 

Lash'd to the helm, 

Should seas o'erwhelm, 
I'd think on thee, my love. 

When rocks appear on every side, 
And art is vain the ship to guide ; 
In varied shapes when death appears, 
The thoughts of thee my bosom cheers. 

The troubled main, &c. 

But should the gracious powers be kind, 
Dispel the gloom, and still the wind, 
And waft me to thy arms once more, 
Safe to my long lost native shore ; 

No more the main 

I'd tempt again, 
But tender joys improve ; 

I then with thee 

Should happy be, v 
And think on nought but love. 



SWEET ECHO REPEATS— TO THE CHASE! 
TO THE CHASE! 

To the chase, to the chase, on the brow of the 
hill, 
Let the hounds meet the sweet-breathing morn, 
While full to the welkin their notes, clear and 
shrill, 
Join the sound of the heart-cheering horn. 
What music celestial, when urging the race, 
Sweet Echo repeats — to the chase ! to the chase! 

Our pleasure transports us, how gay flies the hour, 
Sweet health and quick spirits attend ; 

Nor sweeter when ev ning convenes to the bower, 
And we meet the lov'd smile of a friend. 

See the stag just before us ! he starts at the cry : 

He stops — his strength fails— speak, my friends — 
must he die ? 

His innocent aspect, while standing at bay, 
His expression of anguish and pain. 

All plead for compassion — your looks seem to say, 
Let him bound o'er his forest again. 

Quick, release him, to dart o'er the neigbouring 
plain ; 

Let him live — let him bound o'er the forest again. 



A TRAVELLER STOPPED AT A WIDOW'S 

GATE. 

(Colman.) - 

A TRAVELLER stopp'd at a widow's gate j 
She kept an inn, and he wanted to bait, 

But the landlady slighted her guest : 
For, when Nature was making an ugly race, 
She certainly moulded this traveller s face, 

As a sample for all the rest. 

The chambermaid's sides they were ready to crack, 
When she saw his queer nose, and the hump on 
his back ; 

(A hump isn't handsome, no doubt ;^ 
And, though 'tis confess'd that the prejudice goes 
Very strongly in favour of wearing a nose, 

A nose shouldn't look like a snout. 

A bag full of gold on the table he laid, 
Thad a wond'rous effect on the widow and maid, 
And they quickly grew marvellous civil : 
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The money immediately altered the case, 
They were charmed with his hump, and his snout, 
and his face, 
Though he still might have frightened the devil. 

He paid like a prince, gave the widow a smack, 
And flopp'd on his horse, at the door, like a sack ; 

While the landlady, touching the chink, 
Cried, *' Sir, should you travel this country again, 
I heartily hope that the sweetest of men 

Will stop at the widow's to drink." 



^**» »rf r * 



KATE, OF ABERDEEN. 

(J. Cunningham.) 

THE silver moon's enamour'd beam 

Steals softly through the night, 
To wanton with the winding stream, 

And kiss reflected light. 
To beds of state go, balmy sleep, 

(Tis where you've seldom been,) 
May's vigil while the shepherds keep 

With Kate, of Aberdeen. 

Upon the green the virgins wait, 

In rosy chaplets gay, 
Till Morn unbars her golden gate 

And give the promised May. 
Methinks I hear the maids declare 

The promiB'd May, when seen, 
Isn't half so fragrant, half so fair. 

As Kate, of Aberdeen. 

Strike up the tabor's boldest notes, 

Well rouse the nodding grove, 
The nested birds shall raise their throats, 

And hail the maid I love. 
And see — the matin lark mistakes, 

He quits the tufted green : 
Fond bird ! 'tis not the morning breaks, 

'Tis Kate, of Aberdeen. 

Now, lightsome, o'er the level mead, 

Where midnight fairies rove, 
Like them, the jocund dance we'll lead, 

Or tune the reed to love : 
For -see, the rosy May draws nigh ; 

She claims a virgin-queen ; 
And, hark, the happy shepherds' cry. 

Tis Kate, of Aberdeen. 



PHELIM O'GRAFFE. 

(T. Jones.) 

MR. PHELIM O'GRAFFE was a bit of a Taffe, 

His father from Abergavenny ; 
His mother, oddslife, was a bonnie Scotch wife, 

And himself, sure, was born at Kilkenny, 
With his hurrah whack heigho fal de ral liddy. 

He married one day — as some people say, 
A charming sweet piece of tough leather, 
Miss Margery Grim — who sometimes leathered 
him; 

And they tugg'd — 

Spoken.] To be sure and they did tug too, but 
not always together ; with their 

Hurrah whack heigho fal de ral liddy. 
Hoot, splutter her nails, and whack heigho. 

• Miss Margery Grim was built rather slim, 

Himself was fat-shouldered and brawny ; 
This wife of his bed, when she shook her Dead, • 

Though Irish, he look'd like a sawney, 
With his hurrah whack heigho fal de ral liddy. 

Till, once in a fray, he round out the way 
To handle his sprig of shellelagh ; 

He cried out, ocn hone, I'll tip her the drone 
Of the bagpipe, and make her lilt gaily. 

Spoken.] Sure enough he taught her to dance 
in the true Tippexary stile, 'twas neither a hop nor 



a jig, but a real right down Kilkenny caper. Och, 
if you'd staid there till now, you'd have been dead 
long enough ago with laughing to see her lead oft 
in the first position, to the tune of his 

Hurrah whack heigho, Sec. 

The times were severe, and herrings were dear, 

Cried she how untoward my fate is ; 
Determin'd to please, she cook'd toasted cheese, 

When he roarM like a bull for porateet, 
With his hurrah whack heigho fal de ral liddy. 

The Welsh rabbits fly, some low and some nigh. 
While she scarcely ventured to speak ; 

Till, at length, on the trot, she seized one hissing 
hot, 
And she gave it him slap on the cheek. 

Spoken.] By the powers of Moll Kelly, you'd 
have blubbered yourself black in the face to have 
seen ould Phelim jig a Welsh waltz all alone by 
himself, to a Scotch tune on an Irish instrument ; 
to be sure he didn't roar out like Murphy M'Shane's 
big bull with an empty stomach ; and for dancing, 
faith, he jumped about like my grandmother's ould 
cow, cutting capers to the sound of a bugle horn, 
with his 

Hurrah whack heigho, &c. 



PEGGY TART. 

A CHARMING girl was Peggy Tart, 

Yet whimsical and vain, 
Her charms could conquer every heart, 

But none could hers obtain. 
The man, says she, with whom I'll treat, 

Must be young, rich, and wise, 
He must be handsome, and six feet, 

At least, must be his size. 

At least must be his size. 

Spoken.] Well, I declare, no puny little things 
for me. Heigho ! I'll have done playing with dolls, 
and am determined to have a fine, tall, handsome, 
fellow for my husband ; one I can look up to and 
admire as a lofty po-pu-lar ; not one of those little 
creatures, with nigh heels and large collars. Oh! 
no, — 

He must be handsome, and six feet, 
At least, must be his size. 

A sprightly lad, with large black eyes, 

Came first, her heart to sue ; 
Fine large black eyes she didn't despise, 

Although she lik'd them blue ; 
He sighed, he wept, but not a jot 

The lady cared for that, 
And told him plain, she'd have him not, 

Because he was too fat. 

Because he was too fat. 

SPOKEN.] Ha! ha! sir, says she, will you be 
kind enough to tell me what is your length, and 
what is your breadth ? for, upon my honour, I can- 
not tell. Ah '. ah ! ah ! what is your circumference 
— an enormous balloon, that is blown just like a 
man of war in full sail. Why, sir, you are as 
plump as a prize-ox at Christmas ;— 40 

Told him plain she'd have him not, 
Because he was too fat. 

A dashing blade, with turned-up nose, 

Next this proud dame addressed ; 
She liked his nose, 'twas one of those 

That struck her fancy best; 
They all were sure she'd now be won. 

When he was seen to court ; 
But no, she said, pray, air, begone, 

For you are much too short. 

For you are much too short. 

SPOKEN.] Pray, sir, what countryman are you • 
Do you come from Lilliput ? why, you don't stand 
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higher than a pair of good-sized bellows; upon my 
word, we should be obliged to put a cushion under 
yoa to rise you up to the table— ah ! ah ! ah ! and 
shall want a microscope to spy you out. You be 
my husband ! I took you for a principal performer 
at the puppet-show. 

Oh, no, she said, sir, pray, begone, 

For you are much too short. 

But when Old Time began to blot 

The beauties of her face, 
And all her lovers, once so hot, 

Were getting cold apace, 
She thought 'twas time to look about, 

And Peg, her fears to quash, 
Married an ugly dwarfish lout 

That lacked both wit and cash. 

That lacked both wit and cash. 

Spoken.] Oh, dear me! what shall I do? for- 
saken, deserted by them all. So poor Peggy ran 
to catch one, by hook or by crook, to prevent her 
from dying an old maid, and — 
Married an ugly dwarfish lout 
That lacked both wit and cash. 

MORAL. 

Now list to me — dear maids, consent, 

If to be wives ye choose, 
Let as it will his nose be bent, 

A husband ne'er refuse. 
If you find one that's good at all, 

Take care to hold him fast, 
Else from the frying-pan you'll fall 

Into the fire at last. 

Into the fire at last. 



FAREWELL, MY DEAR ROSA. 
(T. Blake.) 

FAREWELL, my dear Rosa ! I'm summoned afar, 
To lead on to battle the children of Fame * 

But thy love, like a shield, in the perils of war, 
Will save from dishonour thy hero's proud 
name. 

Adieu, then, my Rosa ! nay, weep not, my love, 
The lone days of absence wifi quickly pass 
o'er, 

And I will return to thy bosom, and prove 
Delight, that regret shall not cloud ever more ! 



KENMURE'S ON AND AWA, WILLIE. 

O Kenmdre's on and awa, Willie, 

O Kenmure's on and awa ; 
And Kenmure's lord's the bravest lord 

That ever Galloway saw. 

Success to Kenmure's band, Willie, 

Success to Kenmure's band ; 
There's nae a heart that fears a whig 

That rides by Kenmuif i hand. 

There's a rose in Kenmure's cap, Willie, 
There's a rose in Kenmure's cap ; 

He'll steep it red in ruddie heart's blude, 
Afore the battle drap. 

O Kenmure's lads are men, Willie, 

O Kenmure's lads are men ; 
Their hearts and swords are metal true, 

And that their faes shall ken. 

- They live or die wi' fame, Willie, v 
They live or die wi* fame, 
But soon wi' sounding victorie 
May Kenmure's lord come hame. 

Here's Kenmure's health in wine, Willie, 
Here's Kenmure's health in wine, 

There ne'er was a coward o' Kenmure's blude, 
Nor yet o' Gordon's line. 



Here's him that's far awa, Willie, 
Here's him that's far awa, 

And here's the flower that I loe best, 
The rose that's like the snaw. 



A BUMPER, A FRIEND, AND THE GIRL 
OF YOUR HEART. 

(Upton.) 

To Venus and Bacchus, those spirits divine, 

I pledge, in full bumpers, libations on earth, 
For friendship and love shall e'er hallow the 
shrine 
From whence all such comforts ' ife owe their 
birth; 
Though care may embitter the pleasures of man, 
Tis wine, cheering wine, that can temper the 
smart ; 
Then quaff it, ye mortals, and make it your 
plan 
To bumper a friend and the girl of your heart. 

Should envy intrude on the raptures of love, 

And her poison-fraught adders malignantly hiss, 
Let constancy follow the faith of the dove, 

And the harpies shall die through sincerity's 
kiss; 
Then fill me a flagon, fill, fill to the brim, 

And let each good fellow with me bear a part, 
For my song and sentiment's made but for him 

Who drinks to a friend and the girl of his 
heart. 

To sorrow or discord I ne'er turn my mind, 

What have I with the minions of trouble to do t 
With Venus's myrtle my brows are entwined, 

And each throb of my heart e'er to friendship is 
true ; 
While I breathe in this world, let me taste such 
delight, 

As Bacchus and Venus can only impart ; 
And, like a true Briton, III drink day and night, 

To a brotherly friend and the girl 01 my heart. 



THE CATALOGUE OF IFS ; 

OR, THE CARDINAL POINTS BETWIXT HELL AND 

HEAVEN. 

Air—" Dear Tom, this brawn Jug," 
(E. J. B. Box.) 

If the world and its measures in all things were 

just; 
If the friend, in all weathers, were true to his 

trust ; ■ 
If the lover were faithful, not prone to deceive ; 
If the maid felt no hazard Love's tale to believe ; 
If no breast to the vice of deception gave birth ; 
Then each bosom would be a true heaven on 

earth! 

Truly heaven on earth ! 

If the world yteld its worth up to sordid neglect ; 

If man lose his just value for true self-respect ; 

If the heart be the depot of secret deceit ; 

If the mind be the closet where Craft and Fraud 
meet ; 

If the soul have no force such vile guests to re- 
pel; 

Though without all seem heaven, — wit/tin, all is 
hell ! 

Still, within all is hell! 



LUNNUN IS THE DEVIL. 

Air—" When I was a Pure." 

WHEN at home with dad, 
We never had no fun, sirs. 
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Which made me so mad, 

I swore away I'd run, sirs ; 
I packed up clothes so smart — 

Ribbed stockings, waistcoats pretty, 
With money, and light heart 

Tript off for Lunnun city. 
Ta, ra, la, ra, la, ta, ra, la, ra, la, di. 

Soon as I got there, 

I run'd about quite silly, 
At all the shows to stare, 

In a place called Piccadilly. 
Oh! such charming sights I 

Birds in cages thrive, sirs, 
Coaches, fiddles, fights, 

And crocodiles alive, sirs. 

Ta, raj la, &c. 

Believe me now, good folk, 

(To lie I am not willing,) 
I see'd, without a joke, 

AH Dublin for a shilling ; 
A man com'd by the door, , 

Who call'd me awkward dunce, sirs, 
And said he paid no more 

To see the world at once, sirs. 

Ta, ra, la, &c. 

Then to the Strand I sped, 

And there my eyes did feast, sirs, 
To see a man in red 

Exhibit the wild beasts, sirs, 
Saying, " Gentlefolk, walk in — 

We've apes and monkies plenty." 
Says I, " For one within, 

Without— 111 show you twenty." 

Ta, ra, la, &c. 

I went one day to spy 

The gentry in Hyde-Park, sirs, 
A rirl pushed rudely by, 

To whom I did remark, sirs, 
" Though your face be mighty fair, 

I've seen a bear more civil ;" — 
Then so little clothes they wear, 

Oh ! Lunnun is the devil. 

Ta, ra, la, &c. 

To the playhouse then I goes, 

Where I see'd merry faces, 
And in the lower rows 

Were servants keeping places ; 
But players I found soon, 

They manage things quite funny, 
For there they'd Honey-Moon 

Before they'd Matrimony. 

Ta, ra, la, &c. 

Now having passed my time 

In seeing all I could, sirs, 
I'll e'en give up my rhyme, 

If you think fit and good, sirs ; 
And should my ditty please 

The posies of this garden, 
To me twill be hearts ease — 

If not — I ask your pardon. 

Ta, ra, la, &c. 



GOOD NIGHT ! GOOD REST ! 

(Shakspeare.) 
GOOD night ! good rest ! ah, neither be my share, 

She bade good night ! that kept my rest away, 
And daft me to a cabin, hanged with care, 

To descant on the doubts of my decay ! 
Farewell ! (quo' she) and come again to-morrow ! 
Fare well I could not, for I supped with Sor- 
row '. 

Yet, at parting, sweetly did she smile, 

In scorn or friendship will I construe whether ; 

It may be, she joyed to jest at my exile, 

It may be, again, to make me wander thither! 



Sorrow changed to solace, and solace mixed with 
sorrow, 

For why, she sighed, and bade me come to-mor- 
row! 

Were I with her, the night would post too soon, 
But now are minutes added to the hours ; 

To spite me, now each minute seems an hour ! 
Yet, not for me, shine, sun! to succour flowers . 

Pack night, peep day, good night of day now 
borrow; 

Short night to-night, and length thyself to-mor- 



row : 



FREEDOM AND LIBERTY. 

(Beazley.) 

Hark ! I hear the bugles ring, 
'Tis freedom gives the huntsman glee ; 

What makes the lark so blithely sing 
Through fields of air ? — 'tis liberty. 

What enjoyment of our life 

Equals that of being free ? 
What care we for worldly strife 

If we have but liberty T 

Woman's wrong to use her spell 

To chain us to her destiny ; 
We cannot love her half so well 

As when we love at liberty. 

What patriot heart will ever yield 

His freedom up to tyranny ? 
What cry gives courage to the field? 

Tis " a la mart" for liberty. 



THE DOGS'-MEAT MAN. 

Air—" White Cockade**— (Hudson.) 

In Gray's Inn, not long ago, 
An old maid lived a life of woe ; 
She was fifty-three, with a face like tan, 
And she fell in love with a dogs'-meat man. 
Much she loved this dogs'-meat man, 
He was a good-looking dogs'-meat man ; 
Her roses and lilies were turn'd to tan, 
When she fell in love wi' the dogs'-meat man. 

Every morning when he went by, 

Whether the weather was wet or dry, 

And right opposite her door he'd stand, 

And cry " dogs' meat," did this dogs'-meat man 

Then her cat would run out to the dogs'-mea, 

man, 
And rub against the barrow of the dogs'-meat man, 
As right opposite to her door he'd stand, 
And cry " dogs' meat," did this dogs'-meat man. 

One morn she kept him at the door, 

Talking, half-an-hour or more ; 

For, you must know, that was her plan, 

To have a good look at the dogs'-meat man. 

" Times are hard," says the dogs'-meat man ; 

" Folks get in my debt," says the dogs'-mea. 

man; 
Then he took up his barrow, and away he ran. 
And cried " dogs' meat," did this dogs'-meat man 

He soon saw which way the cat did jump, 
And his company he offered plump ; 
She couldn't blush, 'cause she'd no fan, 
So she sot and grinned at the dogs'-meat man. 
" If you'll marry me," says the dogs'-meat man 
" I'll have you,* says the dogs'-meat man ; 
For a quartern of peppermint then he ran, 
And she drink'd a good health to the dogs'-mea 
man. 
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That very evening he was seen, 

In a jacket and breeches of velveteen, 

To Bagnigge- Wells, then, in a bran 

Now gown, she went with the dogs'-me'at man : 

She'd biscuits and ale with the dogs'-meat man, 

And walked arm-in-arm with the dogs'-meat man j 

And the people all said, what round did stan' 

He was quite a dandy dogs'-meat man. 

He said his customers, good lord ! 

Owed him a matter of two pound odd ; 

And, she replied, it was quite scan- 

Dalous to cheat such a dogs'-meat man. 

" If I had but the money," says the dogs'-meat 

man, 
" I'd open a tripe-shop," says the dogs'-meat 

man, 
" And I'd marry you to-morrow." — She admired 

his plan, 
And she lent a ^five-pound note to the dogs'-meat 

man. 

He pocketed the money and went away, 
She waited for him all next day, 
But he never com'd ; and then, she began 
To think she was diddled by the dogs'-meat man ; 
She went to seek this dogs'-meat man, 
But she couldn't find the dogs'-meat man ; 
Some friend gave her to understan' 
He'd got a wife and seven children — this dogs'- 
meat man. 

So home she went,, with sighs and tears, 

As her hopes were all transformed to fears, 

And her hungry cat to mew began, 

As much as to say, — " where's the dogs'-meat 

man ?" 
She couldn't help thinking of the dogs'-meat man, 
The handsome, swindling, dogs'-meat man ; 
So you see, just in one day's short span, 
She lost her heart, a five-pound note, and the dogs'- 
meat man. 



WHILE THE LADS OF THE VILLAGE 
SHALL MERRILY, AH. 

(Dibdin.) 

While the lads of the village shall merrily, ah, 
Sound their tabors, I'll hand thee along, 

And I say unto thee that merrily, ah, 
Thou and I will be first in the throng. 

While the lads of the village, &c. 

•Ju t then, when the youth who last year won the 
dower, 
And his mate shall the sports have begun, 
When the gay voice of gladness resounds from 
each bower, 
And thou long'st in thy heart to make one. 

While the lads of the village, &c. 

Those joys that are harmless what mortal can 
blame ? 
'Tis my maxim that youth should be free ; 
And, to prove that my words and my deeds are the 
same, 
Believe thou shalt presently see. 

While the lads of the village, &c. 



THE LOSS OP MY WINNY AND WALE8. 

(Morgan.) 

Dear was the vale of my youth, 

'Mid the mountains of Cambria shrouded, 

Where my Winny breath'd ardor and truth, 
And our fond day of joy was ne'er shrouded. 

Yes, we lived, still beloving, beloved, 
And with pleasure my memory hails 



The delights that around me hath roved 
When blessed with my Winny and Wales. 

But sorrow too quickly appeared, 

And Winny was ta en to the tomb, 
The smile that so sweetly endeared, 

Was lost in death's pitiless gloom. 
A wanderer now, sad and forlorn, 

All hope in this drear bosom fails, 
And in anguish I ever must mourn 

For the loss of my Winny and Wales. 



THE SAILOR'S SHEET ANCHOR IS GROG. 

(Dibdin.) 

SMILING grog is the sailor's best hope — his sheet- 
anchor, 
His compass, his cable, his log, 
That gives him a heart, which life's cares cannot 
canker j 

Though dangers around him 
Unite to confound him, 
He braves them, and tips off his grog. 
Tis grog, only grog, 

Is his rudder, his compass, his cable, his log ; 
The sailor's sheet-anchor is grog. 

What, though he to a friend, in trust, 

His prize-money convey, 
Who, to his bond of faith unjust, 

Cheats him, and runs away ; 
What's to be done ? he vents a cone 

'Gainst all false hearts ashore, 
Of the remainder clears his purse, 

And then to sea for more. 

There, smiling grog, &c. 

What, though his girl, who often swore 

To know no other charms, 
He finds, when he returns ashore, 

Clasp'd in a rival's arms : 
What's to be done ? he vents a curse, 

And seeks a kinder she ; 
Dances, gets groggy, clears his purse , 

And goes again to sea. 
To crosses born, still trusting there, 
The waves less faithless than the fair ; 
There into toils to rush again, 
And stormy perils brave — what then ? 

Smiling grog, &c. 



MY LOVE'S LIKE THE RED RED ROSE. 

(Burns.) 
Oh, my love's like the red red rose 

That s newly sprung in June j 
My love is like the melody 

That's sweetly played in tune. 

As fa : r art thou, my bonnie lass, 

* So deep in love ami; 
And I will love thee still, my dear, 
Though a' the seas gang dry. 

Till a' the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi' the sun ; 

I will love thee still, my dear, 
While the sands of liie shall run. 

But, fare thee weel, my only love. 

And fare thee weel awhile ; 
And I will come again, my dear. 

Though 't were ten thousand mile. 



LAWYER FLAM, HIS WIFE, AND FL VM'S 

GHOST. 

(Arnold.) 
Old Flam was a lawyer so grim, 
He married his maid, people say j . 
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But scarce was the honeymoon dim 
When the Devil cried, Flam, come away. 
Oh ! oh ! story of woe, when the Devil cried, 
Flam, come away. 

How she wish'd that the tear-drop would fall, 
But poor Mrs. Flam could not weep j 

And soon, in a black velvet pall, 
She popp'd the old lawyer to sleep. 

Oh, oh, story of woe, &c. 

She thought of her love as she lay, 
When the ghost of the late Mr. Flam, 

In his green velvet cap, came to say, 
" Rhoo, nonsense ! vour grief is all sham." 
Oh! on! story of woe, &c. • 

Quoth she, " Ghost, I'm no longer thine, 

I wo'n't lie alone in the dark', 
For to-morrow, at half-after nine, 

Mr. Flam, I shall marry your clerk." 

Oh ! oh ! story of woe, &c. 



THE WANDERING MAID. 

Air—" Oh, rest thee, Babe." 

Come hither, poor maiden, and yield not to woe, 
My cottage shall shelter thy form from the snow. 
The little thatched cottage which yonder you see 
Is mine, and, poor maiden, it shall shelter thee ; 
Then, hasten, poor maiden, and yield not to woe, 
My cottage shall shelter thy form from the snow. 

Though the winds sharply freeze, they've not 

frozen my heart : 
I am poor, but thou shalt of my bread share a 

part; 
My children to thee shall be tender and kind ; 
I've taught them compassion, poor maiden, thou'lt 

find. 

Then, hasten, poor maiden, &c. 

My dame, worthy creature, will welcome her 

guest, 
For tender compassion resides in her breast, 
Down her cheeks often flow sensibility's tears 
When the tale of the orphan or wand'rer she hears. 
Then, hasten, poor maiden, &c. 

Though Fortune her comforts around me has shed, 
And the clouds of misfortune have burst o'er thy 

head, 
We're one by creation, and thou, too, shall share 
My cottage, my comforts, and my humble fare. 
Then, hasten, poor maiden, &c. 



THE LAST WORDS OF HADYN. 

A OLEE. 

(Translated from the German by J. Gompertz.) 

A LL my strength, alas! is gone, 

Old and weak I'm grown ; 

Scarce can mirth or sparkling wine 

Rouse my joys, supine. 

Rosy health, now fled, warms my cheeks 

no more ! 
Cold death summons at my door ; 
Without dread I meet my guest. 
Heaven ! O heaven ! be bless'd : 
As a fine harmonious song, 
Roll'd my course along. 



A BATCH OF COBBLERS ; 

OR, A PUZZLE FOR HIS SATANIC MAJESTY 1 . 

Air—" Marabomella." (E. J. B. Box.) 

THIS world up of evils is made, 

And wise men say there's no way of ending 
them ; 



But, as cobbler, in my way of trade 

You'll allow I've some trouble in mending them ; 
When a boot is without any sole, 

Like a husband who's lost a good wife it is j 
But when mended by me, and made whole, 

Then just like a dead corpse brought to life it is ! 

SPOKEN.] That is turning evil into good ; it is 
renovation, resurrection, transubstantiation, re- 
invigoration, — in short, an old upper with a new 
sole has all the benefit a new soul could give 
to an old body ! Your parsons are all cobblers, I'll 
grant ; but what are they all to me ? they can't make 
souls, though they pretend to the craft of mending 
them ; now I can both make soles, and mend them 
afterwards, without half the hammering they make 
about it ! Besides, I never take my money till I 
have finished the job, while the parsons are always 
paid beforehand, and never finish the job at all ; 
but make bad worse by their way of mending evils. 
Cobblers, generally, — that is, I mean the fact is, 
in short, of all trades, 

Cobblers are knaves ? — prone you'll find them, 
In in-sole and out-*oZe, to cheat ; 

But cobblers of souls, if you mind them, 
Wo'n't leave you a sole to your feet. 

The lawyer's a cobbler of note, 
' For he notes, while your suit he keeps lin- 
gering, 
Where he may, through a hole in your coat, 

The soul of your pocket be fingering : 
Then the doctor so cobbles your health, 

With pretences of mending your stamina, 
That when wasted the sole of your wealth, 

You find his prescriptions all gammon are ! 

SPOKEN. J These are both cobblers, who, in- 
stead of mending evils, make them greater, the 
more they cobble them. If the sole of your estate 
be a little out of repair, put the lawyer to work 
upon it, and his cobbling will soon destroy the 
leather of your means, and when he has cobbled 
you into limbo, he leaves you to cobble yourself 
out again as you can ! In the hands of the doctor, 
he first cobbles you into sickness, and next into the 
stall of the undertaker, who finishes the job by 
cobbling you into your grave ! That is a pretty 
way of mending evils, is it not? There are cob- 
bling rogues in all trades, excepting mine j — in 
short, the fact is, that all 

Cobblers are knaves ; — prone you'll find them, &c 

* 

Of all cobblers we find in the string, 

(Though a rope for such knaves might just 
suit as well,) 
From snob's stool to the bench of the king, 

Mending evils, none half do their duty well. 
As all cobblers are devils in truth, 

And the world's evils hold in their tether 
here, 
To his stall, 'twould be better, forsooth, 

If the devil would take all together there ! 

SPOKEN.] That is, I mean all, excepting my- 
self only : for I am too honest for him ! It would 
be mending the world at any rate ; and I dare say 
he would do us that favour, if a proper application 
were made to his lowness, — I beg his pardon, his 
highness, I mean, of course ; no offence to his 
majesty, I hope. But of all the cobblers, I think 
the lawyers would puzzle him the most j for, being 
of the same colour, both inside and out, he might 
sometimes mistake them for himself, and there, as 
is usual with them every where, they would thus 
create a great deal of confusion ! To this I have 
only to add a singular fact to the plural number, — 
that all 

Cobblers are knaves ; — prone you'll find inem, Sir, 
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MASONS WILL NOT LIVE THB DUPES TO 

GOLD. 



n 



AIR—" Smile, Britannia. 

Attend, attend the strains 
Ye masons free, whilst I, 
To celebrate your fame, 
Your virtues sound on high ; 
Accepted Masons, free and bold, 
Will never live the dupes to gold. 

Great Solomon, the king, 
Great architect of fame, 
Of whom all coasts did ring, 
Revered a Mason's name : 
Like him, accepted, free, and bold, 
True wisdom we prefer to gold. 

Since him, the great and wise 

Of every age and clime, 
With fame that never dies, 
Pursued the art sublime ; 
Inspired by heaven, just and free, 
Have honoured much our mystery. 

The glorious path of those, 

With heaven-born wisdom crowned, 
We every day disclose, 

And tread on sacred ground ; 
A Mason righteous,- just, and free, 
Or else not worthy Masonry. 



TO THE FIELD, BRAVE BOYS, LET'S 
REPAIR. 

Hark ! the goddess Diana 

Calls aloud for the chase ; 
Bright Phoebus awakens the morn, 

Rouse 1 rouse from your slumber, 

And for hunting prepare, 
For the huntsman is winding his horn. 

See ! the hounds are unkennell'd, 

And all ripe for the chase, 
They start to overtake the fleet hare *, 

All danger they're scorning, 

And for hunting preparing ; 
To the field, then, brave boys, let's repair. 



MY SOLE AMBITION IS TO DRINK. 
(H. Carey.) 

BACCHUS must now his power resign, 

I am the only god of wine. 

It is not fit the wretch should be 

In competition set with me, 

Who can drink ten times more than he. 

Make a new world, ye powers divine ! 
Stock'd with nothing else but wine. 
Let wine its only product be ; 
Let wine be earth, and air, and sea ; 
And let that wine be all for me. 

Let other mortals vainly wear 
A tedious life in anxious care *, 
Let the ambitious toil and think j 
Let states and empires swim or sink ; 
My sole ambition is to drink. 



TWIST YE! TWINE YE! 

(Walter Scott.) 

Twist ye ! twine ye ! ever so 
Mingle shades of joy and woe ; 
Hope and fear, and pain and strife, 
Weave the thread of human life. 
While the mystic thread is spinning, 
And the infant's life beginning, 



Dimly seen through twilight bending ; 
Lo t what varied shapes attending ; 
Passions wild and follies vain ; - 
Pleasures soon exchanged for pain. 
Hope and fear, and peace and strife, 
Weave the thread of human life. 

Twist ye ! twine ye ! esc. 



RUN, NEIGHBOURS, RUN, ALL LONDON 
IS QUADRILLING IT. 

Air—" Oh, what a Dag." 

Run, neighbours, run, all London is quae rilling it , 

Order and sobriety are dot-a-dos. 
This is the day for toeing it and heeling it, 

All are promenading it from high to low, 
King Almack, with his star-and-garter coteries, 
Never did anticipate such democratic votaries ; 
Courtiers and citizens are flirting with Terpsichore, 
The town's an amphitheatre for capering and 
kickery. 

Run, neighbours, run, esc. 

Dames, cavaliers too, unwilling all to stand alone, 
Thinking practice requisite to do the thing right, 
Like Harlequin and Columbine, rehearsing with 
Lord Pantaloon, 
Meet slyly in the morning to prepare for night : 
Paines, first set, invented to delight us, is 
Danced at St. James', St. Giles', and St. Titus's : 
Dandies, turning figurantes, conceive they've made 

a clever hit ; 
And widows, weighing thirty stone, attempt to 
• pat de Zephyr it. 

Run, neighbours, run, &c. 

Now, not inanimate who fatter or who thinner is, 
So wonderful, so blunderful, is fashion's freak, 
Baronets at Bootle's, money-lenders from the Mino- 
ries, 
Are jumbled antithetically, jowl by cheek. 
Trade stands still, while tradesmen are chatse-ing it ; 
Brokers from the Stock-Exchange are busy bauote- 

ina it ; 
Commodores on timber-toes are driven from thei 

latitudes, 
Wiile gawky lady may'resses are sprawling ink 
attitudes. 

Run, neighbours, run, &c. 

The three black graces, Law, Physic, and Divi- 
nity, 
Walk hand-in-hand, along the Strand, humming 

La Pouie; 
Trade quits her counter, Alma-mater her latinity, 
Proud again, with Mr. Paine to go again to 

school. 
If you want to go to law, you'll nothing get by 

asking it j 
Your lawyers not at Westminster 1 — he's busy pas- 

de-basqu-ing it ; 
If you want to lose a tooth, and seek your man for 

drawing it, 
He cannot possibly attend, he's deni-queve-de-chat- 

ing it. 

Run, neighbours, run, &c. 

Poor Haiti-ton, 'twould strike with horror dumb 
her set — 
What mortal can consider it without dismay ? 
To see La Trenise to the kitchen make a summer- 
set, 
To keep her sister company, the lost L'Ete ! 
E'en while you listen, unconscious to my ditty. 
Queen regent of the scullery, the pretty Mrs. Kitty, 
Holds her check'd apron up, with simpering agility, 
And thinks she is glmard-ing it as graceful as no- 
bility. 

Run, neighbours, run, &c^ 
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THE EXCISEMAN. 
To a Tillage that skirted the hi 
Bat prudence, between yon and me, 

Soon Michael he chanced to espy, 

A cask on hit napper he bore. 
With art gallons of brandy, or nigh, 

And where is the head can bear more. 
Says the exciseman, lot's sop. yoitr permit ; 

Says Mike— Vint convenient to show h ; 
T'other cried, sir, I'm not to be bit. 

You've smuggled that stuff, and you know 
Your hog! to fine market you've bra tight. 

For, seeing you've paid no excise. 
As customs have settled yuu ought. 



Why then lake it, says Mike, if yon like. 

For I've borne it till ready to faint. 
Four miles, in bat sunshine, they trudged, 

Till on them they'd scarce a dry rag ; 
The exciseman his labour ne'er grudged. 

But cheerfully carried the cag. 
To the Custom- house, in the next town, 

Twas yet some three furlongs, or more, 
When, aaya Michael, pray set your load d< 



d, I thank ye 



"tC 



I wish you a pleas 



THE SAILOR. 
(S. Rogers, Esq.) 



And busy Fancy fondly ] 
Ah • now each dear domes 

Recall 'd and cberish'd ii 
Charms with the magic of 

Ita colours mellow u, no 
True as the needle, home' 

Through all the horrors 
This the last wish, that wc 
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THE MEN OF KENT. 
(Tom D'Urfey.) 

When Harold was invaded, 

And, falling, lost his crown ; 
And Norman William waded 

Through gore to pull him down ; 
When counties round, with fear profound, 

To mend their sad condition, 
Their land to save, base homage gave, 

But Kent made no submission. 

CHORUS. 
Sing, sine, in praise of men of Kent, 

So loyal, brave, and free ; 
'Mongst Britain's race, if one surpass, 

A man of Kent is he. 

The hardy stout freeholders, 

That knew the tyrant near, 
In girdles and on shoulders 

A grove of oaks did bear ; 
Whom when he saw, in battle draw, 

And thought how he might need 'em, 
He turn'd his arms, allowM their terms 

Complete with noble freedom. 

Then sing in praise, &c. 

And when by barons' wrangling, 

Hot faction did increase, 
And vile intestine jangling 

Had banished England's peace ; 
The men of Kent to battle went, 

They fear'd no wild confusion ; 
But join'd with York, soon did the work, 

And made a blest conclusion. 

Then sing in praise, (fee. 

At hunting or the race, too, 

They sprightly vigour show ; 
And at a female chase, too, 

None like a Kentish beau ; 
All blest with health ; and as for wealth, 

By fortune's kind embraces, 
A yeoman gray shall oft outweigh 

A knight in other places. 

Then sing in praise, &c. 

The generous, brave, and hearty, 

All o'er the shire we find ; 
And for the low-church party, 

They're of the brightest kind : 
For king and laws, they prop the cause 

Which high-church has confounded ; 
They love with height the moderate right, 

But hate the crop-earM round-head. 

Then sing in praise, &c. 

The promis'd land of blessing 

For our forefathers meant, 
Is now in right possessing, 
. For Canaan sure was Kent ; 
The dome at Knoll, by fame enroll'd, 

The church at Canterbury, 
The hops, the beer, the cherries here, 
May fill a famous story. 

Then sing in praise, &c. 



OH! LIGHT BOUNDS MY HEART. 

(J. H. Payne.) 

Oh ! light bounds my heart ! through Sorrow's 
night that drearily 
Closed o'er my hopes, the sun of joy is breaking ! 
Freed from suspense, my jocund spirit cheerily 
Is from its mournful dream to life and rapture 
waking ! 
Lo ! the parti&g cloud is lost in rainbow dyc3, 
Which returmr*; jay flings o'er as it flies. 



THE JEW PEDLER. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

Introduction.] Come along wid you,I tell yon ; 
dis is de first time I vas ever seen in your company, 
and I hope it vo'n't be de last. Come along ; pull 
out your purses, arid — vat do yon do vid your fish- 
hooks in my box ? If you don't take 'em out again, 
I shall give you a Mendoza, and lay you all along 
so flat as if you vas a .flounder, my dear. You tank 
'because vat I am a Jew, you may use me like a 
Turk ; but if you vants to play any game wid me, 
I knows an odd trick or two as veil as the best of 



you. 



SONG. 



A pedling Jew gets often jeer'd ; 

' Yat d'ye vant, Moses ? Get along Moses.' 
Never mind dat, for who's afeard? 

So let 'em cock up dere noses. 
In spite of all dey do and tink,- 
Ye buys and sells and gets de chink. 

SPOKEN.1 Who buys my coots ? dey're better 
as new ana cheaper as old. Here's apeautdful 
chain, to fasten in your fob and make de people 
believe vat you has a vatch ; no more as three and 
sixpence, — vel, two and sixpence, — two shillings, — 
one and sixpence, — vel, give me a shilling : — vat do 
you say, sixpence ? do you tink I shtoul it f voudn't 
you have a seal into de bargain ? Yel, 'give me de 
tizzy ; I only gets a gra't by you. 

So jeers and jokes ve gives and takes, 
And all the vhile a good bargain makes, 
And pockets de chink ; fal, lal, de ral lal. 

Ye deals in all tings ve comes across — 
' Ferry coot, Moses ; puy a lot, Moses ;' 

Ye own to no profit, and lives by the loss ; 
And a pretty account we closes. 

Ven boys out vid a box we set, 

And seldom in the wrong box get. 

Spoken.] I vas a tradesman myself ven I was 
no more than so old as half-past eight, selling 
roulers ; nobody buys 'em now, for every beau's 
head is all de world as if it vas a scrubbing-brush. 
Yill you buy a fine comb for your vife. It's the 
very best tortoiseshell ; (aside) made of horn. 
Don't be afeard of her combing your head vid it, 
for the teeth a'n't calf 's-head proof. 

So jeers and jokes, &c 

Vene'er to bargain ve begin, 

It's ' take care of Moses *, very deep Moses !' 
And ve may as veil take the peoplish in, 

For we always do dat, dey supposes ; 
But vy say Jews are rogues by the by, 
Yen an honest man is vorth a Jew's eye f 

Spoken.] Let every von dat's fond of calling 
another a rogue, be first sure he can find an honest 
man at home ; but schandal, my dear, is de order 
of de day ; and many of your good sort of people 
are so over-righteous, and have so much to do in 
looking after dere neighbour's business, dey have 
no time to look after dere own *, but take dis lesson 
from a Jew ; to mend von hole m your own coat is 
better danpicfnng twenty inyour neighbour's, my dear. 

So jeers and jokes, &c. 



MASONIC FAREWELL. 
(Burns.) 

Adieu ! a hearUwarm, fond adieu! 

Dear brothers of the mystic tie ' 
Ye favour'd, ye enlighten'd few, 

Companions of my social joy ! 
Though I to foreign lands must hie, 

Pursuing fortune's slidd'ry ba, 
With melting heart, and brimful eye, 

I'll mind you still, though far awa'. 
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Oft have I met your social band, 

And spent the cheerful festive night 
Oft, honoured with supreme command, 

Presided o'er the sons of light ; 
And bv that hieroglyphic bright, 

Which none but craftsmen ever saw ! 
Strong mem'ry on my heart shall write 

Those happy scenes, when far awa'. 

May freedom, harmony, and love 

Unite you in the grand design, 
Beneath- the omniscient eve above, 

The glorious architect divine ! 
That you may keep the unerring line, 

Still rising by the plummet's law, 
Till order bright completely shine, 

Shall be my prayer when far awa'. 

And you, farewell ! whose merits claim, 

Justly, that highest badge to wear '. 
Heaven bless your honourd, noble name, 

To Masonry and Scotia dear ! 
A last request, permit me here, 

When yearly ye assemble a', 
One round, T ask it with a tear, 

To him, the bard, that's- far awa'. 



THE HUMOURS OF DONNYBROOK FAIR. 

Air—" The Atldone Landlady."— (O'Flaherty.) 

Oh ! 'twas Dermot O'Rowland M'Fif 
That could properly handle the twig 

He went to the fair, 

And kicked up a dust there, 
In dancing the Donnybrook jig, 

With his twig, 
Oh ! my blessing is Dermot M'Figg. 

When he came to the midst of the fair,, 
He was all in a paugh for fresh air, 

For the fair very soon 

Was as full as the moon, 
Such mobs upon mobs as were there, 

, Oh, rare ! 
So more luck to sweet Donnybrook Fair. 

The souls they came crowding in fast, 
To dance while the leather would last, 

For the^Thomas-street brogue 

Was there much in vogue, 
And oft with the brogue the joke passed 

Quite fast, 
While the cash and the. whiskey did last. 

But Dermot, his mind on love bent, 

In search of his sweetheart he went, 
Peeped in here and there, 
As he walked through the fair, 

And took a small taste in each tent 

As he went •, 

Och ! on whiskey and love he was bent* 

And who should he spy in a jig, 
With a meal-man, so tall and so big, 

But his own darling Kate, 

So gay and so neat,— 
Faith, her partner he hit him a dig, 

The pig ! 
He beat the meal out of his wig. 

Then Dermot, with conquest elate, 
Drew a stool ne'er his beautiful Kate ; 

Arrahj Katty ! says he, 

My own Cusnlamachree ! 
Sure the world for beauty you beat, 

Complete ! 
So we'll just take a dance while we wait. 

The piper, to keep him in tune, 
Struck up a gay lilt very soon, 

Until an arch wag 

Cut a hole in his bag 



And at once put an end to the tune. 

Too soon, 
Och ! the musie flew up to the moon. 

To the fiddler, says Dermot M'Figg, 

If you'll please to play " Shelah na Gig," -* 

We'll shake a loose toe 

While you humour the bow, 
To be sure, you wo'n't warm the wig 

Of M'Figg, 
While he's dancing a tight Irish jig. 

But, says Katty, the darling,- says she, 
If you'll only just listen to me, 

It's myself that will show 

Billy can't be your foe, 
Though he fought for nis cousin, that's me,' 

Says she, 
For sure Billy's related to me. 

For my own cousin- german, Ann Wild, 
Stood for Biddy Mulrooney's first child, 

And Biddy's step son,' 

Sure he married Bess Dunn, 
Who was gossip to Jenny, as mild 

A child 
As ever at mother's breast smiled. 

And, may be, you don't know Jane Brown, 
Who served goat's whey in Dundram's swaet- 
town, 

Twas her uncle's half-brother 
Thai married my mother, 
And bought me this new yellow gown, 

To go down 
Where the marriage was held at MiUtown. 

By the powers ! then, says Dermot, 'tis plain. 
Like a son of that rapscallion Cain, 

My best friend I have kilt, 

Though no blood there is spilt, 
And the devil a harm did I mean, 

That's plain ; 
But by me he'll be ne'er kilt again ' 

Then the meal-man forgave him the blow. 
That laid him a sprawling so low, 

And, being quite gay, 

Asked them both to the play, 
But Katty, being bashful, nsaid " No, 

No, no!" 
Yet he treated them all to the show! 



WHEN WE TWO PARTED IN SILENCE 
AND TEARS. 

(Byron.) 

When we two parted, 

In silence and tears, 
Half broken hearted, 

To sever for years, 
Pale grew thy cheek, and cold, 

Colder thy kiss ! . 
Truly that hour foretold 

Sorrow to this. 

The dew of the morning 

Sunk chill on my brow, 
It felt like the warning 

Of what I feel now. 
Thy vows are all broken, 

And light is thy fame, 
I hear thy name spoken, 

And share in its shame. 

;They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear ; 
A shudder comes o'er me— 
Why wert thou so dear<! 
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They know not I know thee, 
Who knew thee too well ! 

Long, long shall I rue thee, 
Too deeply to tell. 

In secret we, met, 

In silence I grieve, 
That my heart would forget, 

Thy spirit deceive ! 
Tf I should meet thee 

After long years, 
How should I greet thee T 

With silence and tears ! 

THE MERRY HORN CALLS US AWAY. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

In Britain, the soil which true liberty yields, 
Where the lads of the chase leave repose for the 

fields, 
The hunter, so happy, bestrides his gay steed, 
While distance and danger but add to his speed — 
Who, dashing along, 
Gives Echo the song, 
She, blithely, returns it the whole of the day, 
With, hark f the merry horn calls us away. 

By exercise braced, every bosom must warm, 
And health, joy, and mirth, each assume a new 

charm; 
Dian, Bacchus, and Venus, by turns, take a place, 
And day and night's joys are the fruits of the 



eh; 



ase : 



Which, dashing along, 
Gave Echo the song, &c. 



NAVAL PHILOSOPHY. 

(Dibdin:) 

Sam Splick'em, d'ye mind me, is one of those 
boys 
Who from dangers and fears never flinches; 
He as well can sail through the world's bustle and 
noise 
<As any tight lad of his inches ; 
For Sam had a sweetheart, and meant to be 
wed, 
When a trifling accident knocked up his plan ; 
He found she had married another instead, 

But his courage plucked up like a man : 
" Let her go, if she will, 'tis but folly to sor- 
row ;— 

* If a storm comes to-day, why a calm comes to- 

morrow !" 

Sam sailed to the Indies, and safely came back, 
After having hard knocks and foul weather j % 
Of rupees in his chest he bad more than a lack, 

And his heart was a light as a feather. 
While himself and his treasure were hoisting on 
shore, 
A press-gang prevented his reaching the land, 
And his chest of rupees, why he never saw 
more, 
For the rogues knew the cargo of what they'd in 
hand. 
Yet it cost honest Sam little more than a sigh, 
" For," says he, " all this here will rub out when 
it's dry !" 

Sam once more returned, with pockets well filled, 

Yet his cloak was too shabby for wearing ; 
So, determined no more it should shake in the 
wind, 

* From a bum-boat he purchased repairing. 



Thus, when Sam was new rigged, his old trouse*' 

despised, 
He threw into the sea, when a thought struck hi 

nob, 
And sure no poor devil was e'er so surprised, 
When he found all the cash had been left in the 

fob. 
Some folk would have cried, but poor Sam had 

more sense, 
" For," says he, " 'twill be all one a hundred 

years hence." 

Sam now going again for fresh rhino to work, 

When his uncle (a lucky wind-falling) 
Left Sam all his wealth, for a terrible Turk 

With Old Davy for cash had no calling. 
Then Sam, having gold, did not long want a 
wife, 
And, what's better, his lass to her sailor prov'd 
true ; 
With his grog and his girl he floats easy through 
life, 
And laughs at the troubles he formerly knew. 
" For," says Sam, " on this maxim you may 

safely depend, 
When things come tp the worst, they will certainly 
mend." 



COME, THOU SOUL-REVIVING CUP. 
(Captain Morris* ) 

Comb, thou soul-reviving cup. 

And try thy healing art, 
Light the fancy's vision up, 

And warm my wasted heart ; 
Touch, with glowing tints of bliss, 

Mein'ry's fading dream, 
Give me, while thy lip I kiss, 

The heaven that*s in thy stream. 



In thy fount the lyric 

Ever dipped her wing, 
Anttcreon fed upon thy dewa> 

And Horace drained thy .spring ; 
I, too, humblest of the train, 

There my spirit find, 
Freshen there my languid brain, 

And store my vacant mind. 

When, blest cup, thy fires divine 

Pierce through Time's dark reign, 
All the joys that Once were mine 

I snatch from Death again ^ 
And, though oft fond anguish rise 

O'er my melting mind> 
Hope still starts to Sorrow's eyes, 

And drinks the tear behind. 

Ne'er, sweet cup, was vot'ry blest 

More, through life, than me, 
And that life, with grateful breast, 

Thou se'est I give to thee ; 
'Midst thy rose-wreathed nymphs 1 pass 

Mirth's 'sweet hours away, 
Pleased while Time runs through the glass 

To Fancy's brighter day. 

Then, magic cup, again for me 

Thy power creative try, 
Again let hope-fed Fancy see 

A heaven in Beauty's eye ; 
O lift my lightened heart away 

On Pleasure's downy wing, 
And let me taste that bliss td-4ap 

To-morrow may itot bring ' 
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ELLA'S BAILOR BBAYES THE DEEP. 

(Reynolds.) 

Says Ella to her love, " Remember, 

Though doomed to part, you constant vjew 
That mocux, which rises in. such splendour— 
I top will lop£ and think of you,; 
Anxious. Ella shall not aleep 
Whilst hex sailor braves the deep." 

But most tempestuous is the weather, 
And lovely Ella's wish is crossed ; 
Vain her watching nights together; 
Successive moons in clouds are lost 
Stormy winds the forests sweep, 
Whilst her sailor braves the deep. 

Swift to the shore she flies, complaining , 

The tempest to her prayer is deaf ; 

When, lo ! that orb she's so arraigning, 

Shines forth, and shows her lover safe. 

Now no more shall Ella weep, 

For her sailor braves the deep. 



«v^^**** 



THE LILY AND ZEPHYR. 
A DUET. 

(Pimpnd.) 

Lo ! when the showers descending 

Weight the lily's crest, 
How its frail cup, bending, 

$eems.with woe oppressed 1 * 
Ifrops on drops assaifher. 

Whelm each lucid leaf ; 
The. pale flower grows yet paler, 

Lost in hopeless grief. 

Z«phyr, lightly sweeping 

O'er the blooming plain, 
Spies that lily weeping, 

Newly washed with rain ! 
Fondly bends he Q*er it, 

Blowing drops away, 
With a kiss restores it, 

Lady of the May ! 



BROTHERLY LOVE ; 

OR, THE SENTIMENTS OF ODD FELLOWS. 

(John Parry, M.D.B.) 

ACCEPT of a song from a very odd man, 

Who sings what he learns, and he learns what he 

can; 
No man walks the earth with more pleasure and 

case 
Than he who endeavours to serve and to please. 
Berry down, down, down, deny down. 

Our sentiments, brethren,; 1*11 briefly impart, 

To show that Odd Fellows have virtue at 

heart ; 
Pale Calumny ne'er can Philanthropy stain, 
Nor baneful assertions give Rectitude pain. 

2)errydown, &c. 

I view, with great pleasure, the Most Noble 

Grand, 
Invested with power and lawful command : 
His seat is surrounded with Friendship and Love, 
Which Timje cannot alter, nor Envy remove. 

Berry down, &c. 

Supported by Ceres, and ajl l*er gay train, 
Here Bacchus, AvoUo, and Loyalty reign ; 
Our Monarch we love, and we U fight in his cause, 
And hazard our live, in defence of our laws. 

Perry 4owft, &c. 



Oar motto is HONOUR, by Virtue 'twas given. 
Whose actions and deeds are recorded in heaven 
The ways of the blest, in Che regions above, 
We imitate here— by our BROTHERLY LOVE l . 

Derry down, &c. 
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AWAY, NEIGHBOURS ALL, TO MORE, OF 
MORE HALL. . 

' CHORUS. 

FLY, neighbours, fly, 

The Dragon is nigh ; 

Hark ! how he roars ! 

Bolt and bar well your doors, 

Or else every soul he chances to grapple, 

Hell gobble down, as you gobble an apple. 

Fly, neighbours, ny, 

The Dragon is nigh. 

AIR. 
Let us haste, neighbours, to the valiant Knight, 
More, of More-Hall ; implore him this' Dragon to 

fight; 
He's our man ; for, spite o'the sting in his tail. 
More 11 thrash him like corn with his flail 

CHORUS. 
Let's away to his dwelling, 
With yelping and yelling, 

To tell him our sorrowful ditty, 
And pray of the Knight 
With the Dragon to fight, 
And melt his stout heart into pity. 

Away 1 . 
Then, away, neighbours, all, 
To stout More, of More-Hall. 

Away ! 

THE DESPONDING NEGRO SLAVE. 

(Collins.) 

On Afrjc's wide plains, where the lion's now roar- 
ing, 

With freedom stalks forth, the vast deserts explo- 
ring, 

I- was draggM from my hut, and enchain'd as a 
slave, * 

In a dark floating dungeon, upon the salt wave. 

CHORUS. 
Spare a halfpenny ! spare a halfpenny ! 
O spare a halfpenny to a poor negro. 

Toss'd on the wild main, I all wildly despairing, 

Burst my chains, rush'd on deck, with my eye- 
balls wide glaring, 

When the lightning's dread blast struck the inlets 
of day, 

And its glorious bright beams shut for ever away. 

Th* despoilers of man then his prospect thus 

losing, 
Of gain, by my sale, not a blind bargain choosing, 
As my value, compared with my keeping, was 

light, 
Had me dash'd overboard in the dead of the night. 

And but for a bark to Britannia's coast bound then, 
All my cares by that plunge in the deep had been 

drown'd then, 
But by moonlight descried, I was snatch'd from 

the wave, 
And reluctantly robb'd of a watery grave. 

How disastrous my fate I Freedom's ground though 
I tread now, 

Torn from home, wife, and children, and wander- 
ing for bread now, 

While seas roll between us, which ne'er can be 
cross'd, 

And Hope's distant glimmerings in darfcnew are 
. lost. 
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Bat of minds foal and fair, when the Jadge and 

the Panderer, 
Shall restore light and rest to the blind and the 

wanderer, 
The European's 4eep dye may out-rival the sloe, 
And the soul of an Ethiop prove whiter than snow. 



THE THRASHER. 

Can any king be half so great, 

So kind, so good as I ? 
I give the hungry food to eat, 

And liquor to the dry. 
My labours hard ; but still' 'tis sweet, 

And easy to endure ; 
For, while I toil to thrash the wheat, 
I comfort rich and poof. 
And I merrily sing, as I swing round the flail, 
My reward, when work's over, a jug of brown ale. 

If from wheat the bread is born, 

Our miseries to cheer, 
Tis merry Sir John Barleycorn 

Supplies us with the beer ; 
Besides, while thus I thrash the corn. 

Our pleasures to ensure, 
I for my neighbour's good was born 

A baker and a brewer -, 
For I bake and I brew, as I swing round my flail, 
To provide them with bread and a mug of brown ale. 

Tis for myself, when all is said, 

I work thus with such glee ; 
For, if for others I make bread, 

My labour's bread to me. 
For other mouths I must provide, 

My children must be fed ; 
My wife, and some sick friend beside, 

Who cannot earn his bread. 
With these notions I merrily swing round my flail, 
■My reward, when work's over, a mug of brown ale. 

And when my mortal race near run, 

All toil and labour vain, 
A jolly thrasher, shall my son 

His crazy dad maintain. 
Thus will I work, and laugh, and sing, 

And at my thrashing toil ; 
Unless I'm called on by my king 

To guard my native soil ; 
Then, accustomed to thrashing, 111 swing round 

the flail, 
And thrash the proud, foe to secure my brown ale. 



I'M BOTHER'D FROM HEAD TO THE TAIL. 

(G. Colman.) 

Air — " Dear, dear, what eon the matter be ?' 

AT sixteen years old you could get little good of 

me ; 
Then I saw Norah — who soon understood of me 
I was in love — but myself, for the blood of me, 

Could not tell what I did ail. 
Twas dear, dear, what can the matter be ? 
Och ! blood an ouns, what can the matter be ? 
Och ! gramachree, what can the matter be? 

Bother'd from head to the tail. 

I went to confess me to Father O'Flannigan ; 
Told him my case — made an end — then began 

again : 
Father, says I, make me soon my own man again, 

If vou find out what I ail. 
Dear, dear ! says he, what can the matter be ? 
Och ! blood an ouns, can you tell, what can the 

matter be ? 
Both cried out — what can the matter be ? 
Bother'd from head to the tail. 



Soon I fell sick— I did bellow and curse 
Norah took pity to see me at nurse again : 
Gave me a kiss — Och! zounds, that threw me 
worse again ! 

Well she knew what I did ail. 
But dear, dear ! says she, what can the matter be ? 
Och ! blood an ouns, what can the matter be? 
Both cried out—what can the matter be ? 

Bother'd from head to the tail. 

Tis long ago now since I left Tipperary ; 

How strange, growing older, our nature should vary. 

All symptoms are gone of my ancient quandary, 

I cannot tell now what I ail. 
Dear, dear ! what can the matter be ? 
Och ! blood an ouns, what can the matter be ? 
Och ! gramachree, what can the matter be ? 

I'm bother'd from head to the tail. 



JENNY'S LAMENT FOR DONALD. 
(D. Servia.) 

Ye waving woods ! oh, soothe my grief 
A maid forlorn from mis'ry shield ; • 

The lovely swain that gave relief* 
A kiss — a smile — no more shall yield ! 

Ye shady groves ! that knew his love ; 

Can ye the plaintive sigh restrain ? 
His death the woods and valleys move ; 

His flock shall never sport again ! 

The daisied banks where late he sung j 
The winding streamlets, soft and clear ; 

Are all in wild disorder flung, 
And weep around the shepherd's bier. 

But, ah ! ye groves, ye woods, and vales ! 

Ye flocks, ye daisied banks and streams! 
Like Jenny none his loss bewails, 

Beneath the sun's enlivening beams. 

8weet as the dew-drops to the rose, 
Or verdant meads to lowing kine, 

Or balmy eve when zephyr blows, 
Was Donald to this breast of mine. 

But, ah ! no more his kisses sweet ; 

His glowing breast, nor lovely arm ; 
Shall Jenny's lips each morning greet, 

Nor smile with fond affection warm. 

Ye waving woods ! oh ! soothe my grief ; 

A maid forlorn from mis'ry shield : 
The lovely swains that gave relief, 

A kiss — a smile — no more shall yield ! 



MR. CLARK AND HIS BACON. 
(G. Colman.) 

The spruce Mr. Clark 

Was a young Essex spark, 
A farmer uxorious and rich ; 

He lov'd dearly, as his life, 

Fried bacon and his wife : 
And, says he, " My duck, we'll claim the flitch." 

Mrs. Clark ('twas in bed) 

Lov'd bacon, she said, 
But she vowM she'd no more see it spoil'd ; 

Crying, " Clark, you're quite mistaken. 

If you thinks to fry that bacon, 
I insists that ev'rybit shall be broil'd." 

Mr. Clark, though 'twas night, 

Jump'd in bed bolt upright, 
Quite enrag'd at his rib by his side ; 

And, says he, '• Now, madam, mark! 

Though I love you, Mrs. Clark, 
I'll be d— d if it sha'n't all be fried." 
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The dispute ran to high, 

Twixt a broil and a fry, 
That Clark, though he argued it roundly, 

Put an end to all turmoiling, 
' As to frying or to broiling, 
By basting Mrs. Clark very soundly. 

These turtles, no doubt, 

Very soon found out 
That their claim to the flitch must be shaken : 

They had children blithe as larks, 

But all the little Clarks 
Were mark'd with a rasher of bacon! 



She flew from the crowd, softly cried, ' My poor 
heart !' 

Clasp'd her hands, faintly sigh'd, and expir'd. 
Her body was laid 'neath a wide-spreading yew, 

And on a smooth stone may be seen, 
One tear-drop let fall, all ye lovers so true, 

On Polly, of Portsea, and Joe, the marine. 



+ *++*+■+■+■ 



THE DEATH HALLOO. 

(Frome.) 

AURORA appearing, in gray mantle drest, 

The loud cheering horn calls ' the huntsmen from 

rest; 
Scarcely mounted and ready to start they appear, 
When the halloo ! view halloo ! salutes the fond 

ear: 
Then, spurring their coursers, none rein in for 

breath, 
But each fondly hopes to be in At the death, 
And, anxiously keeping the leader in view, 
Thinks already he hears cried the fam'd death 

halloo ! 

Past success, hope inspiring, the sportsman ne'er 
yields 

To the swift-closing day, or the toil of the fields : 

Yet now cunning renard oft doubles in vain, 

As, panting, he doubles the uplands again ; 

The hounds, while he skulks, on him eagerly 
rush, 

And Steady, our old whipper-in, bears the brush ; 

Then the huntsmen, with pleasure, their triumph 
review, 

And the air's rent with shouting the fam'd death- 
halloo ! 



DRINK AND DRAIN THE FLOWING BOWL 

A CHORUS. 

Drink and drain the flowing bowl ; 
In it life and transport roll ; 

Feast and drink 

Till the tired eyes wink, 
And sleep and pleasure wrap the soul. 

Triumph to the bold, 
. The banquet is cold ; 

Triumph to the wise, 

The banquet flies ; 

Proceed — where the meed 

Of valour lies. 
Drink ! the red wine is flowing ! 

No time like this 

For the goblet-kiss, 
When the blood in youth's veins is glowing. 



POLLY, OF PORTSEA, AND JOE, THE 

MARINE. 

(J. Ashley.) 

POOR Joe, the marine, was at Portsmouth well 
known, 

No, lad in the corps dresVd so smart; 
The lasses ne'er look'd on the youth with a frown, 

His manliness won ev'ry heart. 
Sweet Polly, of Portsea, he took for his bride, 

And surely there never was seen 
A couple so gay march to church, side by side, 

As Polly and Joe, the marine. 

The bright torch of Hymen was scarcely in blaze 

When thundering drums they heard rattle, 
And Joe, in an instant, was forc'd to the seasj 

To give the bold enemy battle. 
The action was dreadful, each ship a mere wreck, 

Such slaughter few sailors have seen ; 
Two hundred brave fellows lay strew'd on the deck, 

And among them poor Joe, the marine. 

But victory, faithful to true British tars, 

At length put an end to the fight, 
And homeward they steer'd, full of glory and 
scars, 

And soon had fam'd Portsmouth in sight. 
The rampatts were crowded, the heroes to greet, 

And foremost sweet Polly was seen ; 
The very first sailor she happened to meet 

Told the fate of poor Joe, the maiine. 

The shock was severe : swift as lightning's fork'd 
dart 
Her poor head with wild frenzy fiVd, 



THERE IS A MYSTIC THREAD OF LIFE. 

(Byron.) 

There is a mystic thread of life . 

So dearly wreath'd with mine alone, 
That Destiny's relentless knife 

At once must sever both or none. 

There is a form .on which these eyes 
Have often gazM with fond delight, 

By day that form their joy supplies 

And dreams restore it through the night. 

There is a voice whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture in my breast, 

I would not hear a seraph choir 
Unless that voice could join the rest. 

There is a face whose blushes tell 
Affection's tale upon the cheek : 

But pallia at one fond farewell, 

Proclaims more love than worlds can speak. 

There is a lip which, mine hath prest, 
And none had ever prest before, 

It vow'd to make me sweetly blest, 
And mine — mine only prest it more. 

There is a bosom — all my own, 
Hath pillow 'd oft this aching head, 

A mouth which smiles on me alone, 
An eye whose tears with mine are shed. 

There are two hearts, whose movements thrill 

In unison so closely sweet, 
That pulse to pulse responsive still, 

That both must heave or cease to beat. 

There are two souls, whose equal flow 
In gentle streams so calmly run, 

That, when they part— they part, ah no '. 
They cannot part — those souls are one. 



THE CHANDLER'S SHOP. 

Air—" The Country C?u6."— (Lawler.) 

THEY call me smirking Bobby, 
With the women I'm a hobby, 

Which you'll find as I gc on * 
My bus'ness to reveal, sir, 
In chandlery I deal, sir, 

Cramming fifty trades in -.»*.. 
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You've heard of politicians* 
With their meetings and petitions, 

Whose tongues the dance can't stop, 
But, take 'em gseat and small, sir, 
I'll produce the best of all, sir, 

Though in a chandler's shop. 

SPOKEN.} Mr. What's-your-name, I want & two- 
penny loaf. — Have you heard the news? Five 
thousand killed, they say. — Weigh me a quartern 
of tkee\e. — What's the Emperor of Russia about, 
I wonder. — A ha'p'orth; of tobacco. — (Another 
voice.) Well j, let things go as they will, well be 
masters of the sea. — Draw me half a pint of email 
beer. 

So my customers I please, sir, 
With politics and cheese, sir, 
While I gaily serve them out. 

My customers are various, 
And my dealings multifarious, 

Ev'ry article and hue : 
Red herrings without lack, sir, 
Whit'ning, coals, and iv'ry black, sir, 

Yellow soap, and powder blue ; 
Anchovies, scrubbing-brushes, 
Candles made of rushes. 

Mustard and perfume, 
And mops to clean the door, sir — 
While some they rim a score, sir, 

And then they buy a broom. 

Spoken.] Why, wife; we shall be ruined ! my 
book is full, I declare ! Wo 'n't do to give such 
large credit. Let me see, here's a penn'orth of 
needles, and three-ha'p'orth of pickled cabbage to 
the tailor, a red herring: to the soldier, two-penn orth 
of star A to -the quaker, and a penn'orth of fuller's 
earth to the lawyer (that was to take the stains out 
of his conscience, I suppose). 

But, though some debts are owing, 
Still I keep my trade a-going, 
While I gaily serve them out. 

For butter, eggs, and bacon, 
Their money while I'm taking, 

I please them with small talk : 
Pepner, salt, and cabbage-rpickle, 
Farthing rods, the rump to tickle, 

Starch, vinegar, and chalk. 
The servant maids, so pretty, 
All pronounce me very witty, 

I please them well enough ; 
Old women, too, all praise me, 
Though their gossiping delays me, 

When they come to buy their snuff. 

SPOKEN.] What for you, Mrs. Thingummy ?— 
A rushliaht, if you please. — How's your husband, 
ma'am f-— Very bad ; he wo'n't live the night over, 
I'm afraid.— Who minds his busisuss nswl — John, 
our apprentice : he's very clever at my husband's busi- 
ness. — Ah, Betty, what for you, Betty ? — A bunch 
of matches. — I heard you was going to be married, 
Betty. — Psha ! hold your foofisli nonsense, do. — 
Is Molly gone away ? — Yes ; very odd, isn't it ? — 
Yes ; there's something mtfUeru* in it j but it will 
all come out m time. 

So we knock about the scandal, . 
Bread and cheese, and farthing candle, 
While I gaily serve them out. 

+++++■&■+ 

THE SHIP ON FIRE! 
(W. H. Ireland.) 

From Plymouth, in the Vulcan, we set sail, 
Three hundred was the number of 'our crew, 

We left Old England with a fine brisk gale, 
And, sighing, bade ourgirb a long adieu ; 



For five long mouths propitious proved the wind, 
That swiftly bore us o-er the billowy main, 

Thus all went cheerily, for Fate was kind. 
Each thought to see hi* native land again. 

Now, mark the change ! 'twas inidnjghtj, and the 
blast 

In fury drove us o'er the foaming flood, 
With blackest horror was the sky overcast, 

When, lo! the cry was heard that thrilled ©ur 
blood ; 
To work, all hands ! to work ! she's fired below, 

Secure the gun-room, or we're blown on high, 
Pour on yet faster, let the torrents flow, 

For see the curling flames mount to the sky ! ' 

Heave o'er the boat, the gallant captain cried, 
Let's save, at least, some sturdy hearts and 
true; 
The boat was hove, but danger all defied,— 
'•-Good captain, well not budge, bat die with 
you Y* 
7 hen down we knelt, and prayed to heaven for 
grace, — 
" Have mercy on us, since all hqpe is past j" 
Each rose, and gave his fellow one embrace, 
Then, plunging 'mid the pillows, sought his 
last. 

To splinters was the vessel instant blown, 

The crash still adding to the tempest's roar ; 
I saw my messmates struggling, heard them 
groan, 

While, clinging to a plank, I gained the shore. 
Thus of three hundred I alone am left 

To tell our hopes, and fears, and perils dire, 
To paint a seaman's anguish, when bereft 

Of friends and messmates by consuming fire. 



SANDY GREY. . 

(C. Dibdin.) 

Sandy Grey was a bit of a ranter, 

O ! he was the Highlander gay, 
When M'Gregor he tuned up nis chanter, 

For footing a strathspey away ; 
Himself, too, could pipe like a throstle* - 

But then, if gude ale 'spied the duel, 
He'd so often be wetting his whistle, 

When he piped he'd be dancing a reel. 

With his toodle roodle, $tc. 

Making poetry, too, was his pleasure, 

But wi' Helicon ne'er fashed his lug ; 
Like a poet, was fond o' gude measure, 

Provided 'twas ale in a mug : 
He'd empty a flask down his throttle. 

And then, like a poetic ass, 
If you ask him the rhime to a bottle. 

Ten to one but he'd answer you — " glass." 

Toodle roodle, &c. 

Quickly he got dole for his drinking, 

(Sorrow your- sots a' sup, be assured,) 
He, a' night, when the moon was na blinking 

Fell in a dyke and was smoored ; 
His mind he'd to mugaing been giving,. 

An' cou'd na/ fra' dancing reels stop, 
So as by the malt he stuck living, 

His fete was to die by the hop. 

Toodle roodle, &c. 



THE DELIGHTS OF WINE. 

Air—" The Dance caUed TekeH"— (TapselL) 

Let's be merry, with jest and song, 

Time, as he swiftly flies, my boys, 
Will not a second our bliss prolong, 
But, with his scythe, mow down our joys ; 
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Then seise him by the forelock, Misth, 
Pleasure, drown, him in the howl t 

We'll he happy while on earth, 

And toast each laughter-loving souL ' 

With a fal,, lal, lal, &c. 

Q, the delights which wine can give, 

It every generous bosom fires, 
Can make the sad again to live, 

And adds to Venus fond desires ! 
Sly Cupid atps the potent draught, 

The little urchin drinks to love ; 
While mortals, on the heavy heart, 

Own it celestial from above. 

With a fal, lal, lal, &c. 

Sorrow but comes too soon, my hearts, 

Fill your glass to each beauty bright. 
Talk not to us of flames or darts, 

Well drink all day, and love all night ! 
Care ! be thou banished from our board, 

Momus, assist, with all thy crew ; 
Come, Humour, ope thy merry hoard, 

And, Wit, attecd thy chosen few. 

With a fal, lal, lal, &c. 



HAIL! SOURCE OP JOY. 

A GLEE. 

(Bayley.) 

HAIL ! source of joy ! thy magic touch hath given 

Spirit and eloquence to these mute chords 1 
Sweet music, hail! thou wakest thoughts of hea- 
ven, — 
Linking unearthly sounds to earthly wor^s j 
Hearts own thy sway; when couf^ess voices 
raise, 
Through echoing aisles, the song of prayer and 
praise. 

The merry dance, the poetry of motion, " 
Owes all its charm, its very birth to thee j 

Footsteps as light as foam upon the ocean, 
Robbed of thy measure, motionless would be ; 

Hearts' own thy sway, when youthful beauty 
moves, 

And seems to float upon the tune she loyes. 

Thy soothing cadence lulls affliction's slumber* ; 

Thy nobler strains arouse the warrior's fire ; 
And well we know the nathos of thy numbers 

When little Cupid strings Apollo's lyre. 
Hearts own thy sway, when lovers elide along 
O'er waves, whose ripple mingles with their 
aong- 

PADDY OTULLOMAGH. 

(C, DJib^inO 

Myself, Pat O'Tullomagh, eame from Kityare, 
O ! whack ! and old Erin, for ever, O ! 
And, arrah ! why not ? 
Tis a way we have got, 
To make the time pass away gaily, O ! 
But though bulls we avow, 
It isn't easy to cow 
The lads of the land of Shellelagn, O ! 

Spoken.] Shellelagh is true heart of oak, the 
shamrock's the flower, and whiskey's the fruit of 
it j and both all three put together make an Irish- 
man's arm, and that's no bad leg to stand on, 
with a 

Whack, honey \ whack! fal de ral, 
mush agrahl 

I'd a good bringing up, the same never doubt, 
Old Flin, the schoolmaster, he taught me, O ! 

Ho flogged learning in, and then lathered it out, 
Whenever at mischief he caught me , O ! 



" Now, Paddy/' says he, 

" An honest man be, 
Twill make the time pass away gaily, O ! 

And being a rogue 

Will dishonour the bsogue 
Of the lads of the land of Shellelagh, O!" 

SPOKEN.] " Paddy OTullomagh/' says he, 
" never be after wearing two hoods, under one coun- 
tenance ; then you may deiy any man to say that 
black's the white of -your eye to your face, even 
behind your back ; and remember, that reputation 
is an Irish diamond of the first whiskey — och ! 
water, I mean ; while a bad name is a big bull ; so 
take care that whiskey punch doesn't make a Judy 
of you," with a 

Whack, honey! whack! &c. 

I took leave of old Flin, with a drop in my 

eye. 
And in search of adventures went strolling, O ! 
But that moss isn't gathered^ J found, wet or 
dry, 
By the stone that stands while it is, rolling, O ! 
But, wherever I've been, 
The advice of old Flin, 
O, it made the time pass away gaily, O ! 
And though oft rve been kilt, 
I the honour ne'er spilt 
Of the lads of the lsn4 of Shellelagh, Q 

Spoken.] Now, I'll go straight forward back 
again to Kifdare, exchange macaroni for murphies, 
and wish-wash for whiskey-punch, and die de- 
cently in my own native land, lest I should live to 
be buried in a foreign country, with nothing for my 
wake but a 

Whack, honey ^ whack! &c. 

ON LINDEN, WHEN THE SUN WAS LOW. 

t (T. Campbell.) 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All b\oodless lay the untrodden snow* 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, roaring rapidly ! 
But Linden showed another sight, 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 

The darkness of the scenery 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry ! 
Then shook the hUls, with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steeg to bafctfe driven, 
A»4, lou&r than the holts qi heaven, 

Far flashed, the red artillery ! 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Lin/lenSa hills of stained snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 

Of 4ser, rolling rapidly ! 
Tis morn, hat scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the warrclpugs rolling diju, 
Where furious $rank, and fcfy Run, 

Shout in their sulphurous canopy ! 

The combat deepens ; on, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave I 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all thy chivaky . 
Few, few shall part where many meet, 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every sod heneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 
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TURKS AND CHRISTIANS, I CHEATED 
THEM ALL. 
(Cobb.) 
Some time ago I married a wife, 
And she, poor soul, was the plague of my life ; 
I thought when I. lost her my troubles were done, 
But, i'faith, I find they're just begun. 
Though she's gone, 
. Still ^is all one, — 
Jfy troubles, alas ! are just begun. 

A magistrate I next became ; 

To be impartial was my aim, 

No distinction I made between great and small, 

Plaintifis, defendants, — I fleeced them all ; 

Great and small, 

I fleeced them all, — 
Turks and Christians, — I cheated them all. 

In praise of honesty, I've heard, 
As policy, 'tis much preferred ; 
Then, if 'tis best, in life's repast 
The dantiest dish 111 taste at last ! 

Honest at last ; 

Tired of the past ; 
Perhaps, as a change, I may try it at last. 

DONALD OF DUNDEE. 

Young Donald is the blithest lad 

That e'er made love to me ; 
Whene'er he's by, my heart is glad, 

He seems so gay and free. 
Then on his pipe he plays so sweet ; 
And in his plaid he looks so neat j 
It cheers my heart at eve to meet 

Young Donald of Dundee. 

Whene'er I gang to yonder grove, 

Young Sandy follows me ; 
And fain he wants to be my love, 

But, ah ! it canna be. 
Though mither frets, both ear' and late, 
For me to wed this youth I hate ; 
There's none need hope to gain young Kate, 

But Donald of Dundee. 

When last we ranged the banks of Tay, 

The ring he showed to me, 
And bade me name the bridal day, 

Then happy would he be. 
I ken the youth will aye prove kind, 
Nae more my mither will I mind, 
Mess John to me will quickly bind 

Young Donald of Dundee. 



THE GRAND SERAGLIO. 

(C. Dibdin.) 
I PEEP'D in the Grand Seraglio, 
Where the Turks keen their ladies so snugly O ! 

The ladies there 

Are fat and fair, 
But the gemmen are monstrous ugly O t 
A bearded bashaw twenty wives controls, ■ 
For their law says women have no souls. 

SPOKEN.] Bat I say that's a bouncer, the Ottomy 
ladies only want a little hedification at Billingsgate, 
where the flat fish would soon become fine soles, 
and make it all cockles with the mussemen : as to 
the ladies, heaven bless them, I'm sure I wouldn't 
.say a word against them for the world ; they have 
but one fault, and you know, gentlemen, that is, 
they like a little drop of — 

Tang, tang, Ac. 

They make me rather tinglish O ! 
They strut about so kinglish O ! 

And then d'ye see, 

Such fools they be ; 
Not one of them knows good English O ! 



Like 
And 



many goats such beards they sport, 

the place they ca'l the Sublime Grand Porte. 

Spoken.] Port, why I hav 'n't teen a drop since 
I've been here ; they drink no wine, because they 
are all rum subjects ; there's Mr. Mahomet lets 
nobody get drank but himself, as they sit smoking 
cross-legged like tailors, tosticating themselves 
with opium, till they look as wise as an owl in a fit 
of perplexity. 

With their tang, tang, &c. 

Of Turkey much they boasted O ! 
But since I here have posted O ! 

No Turkey see, 

Says I for me, 
Except it be boiled or roasted O ! 
The sultan here when he likes never fails 
To cut off their heads, but he gives them three tails. 

Spoken.] In Turkey, heads and tails depend on 
the toss up of a halfpenny ; and when the sultan 
wants the mopusses, he sends somebody to cut off 
the head of the first bashaw he can meet with, who 
dutifully sends him his head in a hand-basket, but 
reserves his three tails for his own dearconsolation : 
give me little England, where a man's head is his 
own freehold "property, and his house his castle, 
and whoever touches a hair of the one, or the latch 
of the other, is sure to get his head in his hand, the 
door in his face, and a kick at his — 

Tang; tang, &c. 

JUG, JUG, JUG, THE BOTTLES SING. 
(T. Dibdin.) 

I've liv'd a life of some few years, 

I'm fifty-four to-morrow ; 
Once for one smile I shed three tears, 

And mingled joy with sorrow. 
Nor wiser grown, I scorn to cry. 
Though tears are wet, and I am dry; 
So, if a drop Pve in my eye, 
It's only when the classes ring, 
And jog, jug, jug, the bottles sing. 

The friend I trusted, lack-a-day ! 

Most scurvily abus'd me ; 
The wife I married ran away 

With him who thus had us'd me. 
My grief, too big to let me cry, 
Could only tell me Sorrow's ory ; 
So, if a drop was in my eye, 
Twas when I heard the glasses ring, 
And jug, jag, jag, the bottles sing. 

Yet think not, though some folks are bad, 

111 usage sets me sulking, 
From duty's call, old Mate's the lad, 

Who ne'er was fond of skulking. 
While love for Britain wets my eye, 
lake ev'ry tar my best I'll try, 
To thrash her foes ; and when Pm dry, 
Drink all her friends, her queen and king. 
While jug, jog, jug, the bottles aing. 

LOVE AND FOLLY. 

(Ryan.) 

Vs Love and Folly rambled on, 

O'er many a mount and garden gay, 
Time's brightest hours still flew on, 

And noon and twilight pass'd away ; 
The night came down, — Love loudly knock'd 

At Wisdom's gate, who from within 
(Sxclaim'd, " My doots are safely lock'd, 

And Love and Folly can't get in." 

Love came to me and told his tale ; 

And I resolvM, beypnd all doubt, 
To s»ve him from the midnight gale, 

A jd (cruel case ,N shut Folly out. 
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But Prudence then stood at my side, 
And said, " If Love his way could win, 

He was to Folly near allied, 

And soon the boy would let her in/' 

Oh, Prudence ! you the truth have told ; 

The boy has let her in of late, 
And bpth are grown so vain and bold, 

They frighten Wisdom from my gate : 
With silken cords they bind my hands j 

In vain their mercy I beseech, 
I tremble at their dire commands. 

And am, by turns, the slave of each. 



FAREWELL! THOU COAST OF GLORY. 

(Dimond.) 

Farewell ! thou coast of glory, 
Where dwell'd my sires of .yore ! 

Their names, their martial story, 
Your trophied tombs restore. 

Farewell ! thou clime of beauty ! 

Where blooms the maid I love. 
Fond thoughts in pleasing duty, 

Around her ever rove. 

What phrase to shape "farewell" in, 
In vain this heart would tell j 

Winds blow — white sails are swelling— 
Oh ! native land ! — Farewell ! 



LAUGH AND LIE DOWN IS THE PLAY. 

(O'Keefe.) 

Then hey for a lass and a bottle to cheer, 
And a thumping bantling every year ! 
With- skin as white as snow, 

And hair as brown as a berry ; 
With eyes as black as a sloe, 
And lips as red as a cherry : 
Sing rory, tory, 
Dancing, prancing, 
Laugh and lie down is the play ; 
We'll fondle together, 
In spite of the weather, 
And kiss the cold winter away. 

Laugh while you live, 

For as life is a jest. 
Who laughs the most, . 

Is sure to live best. 
When I was not so old, 

I frolick'd among the misses, 
And when they thought me too bold, 

I stopp'd their mouths with kisses. 

Sing rory, tory, &c. 



BACCHUS'S CALENDAR. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

Provisions they are hard to meet, 

In ev*ry body's thinking : 
But though it's hard enough to eat, 

Folks cannot leave off drinking : 
For though good beef's so wond'rous scarce, 

Your butcher sweats his brisket, 
And whether* want is fair or farce, 

The baker soaks his biscuit. 

Fal, lal, &c. 

The cook shopman he often sups, 

The vintner he gets soaky, 
The chinaman gets in his cups, 

Tobacconists get smoky ; 
Your tapster loves to bung his eye, 

Astronomers get sunny, 
Your gaiter he is always dry, 

The fiddler he gets/wi*w. 

Fal, lal, &c. 



Your boatman takes good hearty tmgs. 

The hempman he gets ropy, 
And while the merry potter mugs, 

The oilman he gets soapy; 
The doctor lays his man o th' floor, 

And all his patients say it ; 
The lawyer he runs up a score, 

And makes his clitnt pay it. 

Fal, lal, &c. 

Thus Britons doat on being muzz'd, 

And whether fresh or foggy, 
By bosky Frenchmen wo'n t be buzzM, 

Who thought to catch us groggy ; 
But let 'em ever try the test, 

Tween Calais Straits and Dover, 
They'll find our tars fight always best, 

When once they're half seas over. 

Fal, lal, &c. 

THE PARTING TEAR. 

(Upton.) « 

Twas on the beach, as sailors tell, 

Jack Mainsail clasp'd his bonny Kate, 
And, as he press'd the lovely girl, 

Thus told the tidings of his fate : — 
" Yon sails, unfurl'd, call Jack away 

Adieu ! adieu ! my only dear ; 
The boatswain chides my ling'ring stay ; 

Farewell V* — then dropp'd the parting tear. 

« 

'Twas on her breast, more white than snow, 

This token of affection fell, 
Where ne'er did love more fervent glow, 

Or constancy delight to dwell ; 
For as her picture, free, from speck, 

(With heart near broke 'twixt hope and fear,) 
She hung around her sailor's neck, 

She sigh'd — and dropp'd the parting tear. 

And Fortune, though too oft unkind, 

Her wonted frowns for once held back, 
And took in tow, with fav'ring wind, 

Her charming Kate and honest Jack ; 
For Jack, though torn from Kitty's charms, 

Return 'd right safe, to meet his dear, 
Again embrac'd her in his arms, 

No more to drop the parting tear. 



A SMACK FOR ALL TASTES ; 

OR, WHO DOES THE CAP FIT? 
(E. J. B. Box.) 

In our willage, at whoam, I wur born, and there 

bred 
Up wi' veyther to tillage-like husbandry trade ; 
Where I showed such bright parts, you'd be won* 

dered to know, 
That I zoon wur yhead post at the tail of the 

plough. 

SPOKEN.] " Oh, by gom!" zaid I to myzen, 
" I be all right now, lad ! bang up ! for all the 
world, just like a prime .minister, driving every 
thing before me with a smack o' t' whip !" 

Gee up, Dobbin, 
Hey whoa, Dobbin, 
Hey up, Dobbin, gee up, gqe whoa. 

Our fat parson, one day, thought a lean joke to 

pass 
On poor Dobbin, and ax'd if I thought a stout ass 
Wur not fitter for t' plough? " I dan't know, 

zur," said I, 
" But I can, if you plase, zur, yoke you in, and 

try!" 

Spoken.] Dan't ye look glum about it !" zays I 
" If we vind ye good for ought, I dare say meas- 
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tcr wul gi* double tithes or zoa 1" Parson turned 
quite blue about the gills, couldn't speake a word, 
and off he bolted without trying the collar, as if 
his wig had been singed with a cracker. Turned 
his back upon the joke, because the joke turned 
upon him, with a horse-laugh, at his — a hard 
smack on his — 

Gee up, Dobbin, &c. 

So my c'rackter wur got up for wit, while hi* grace 
Wur reckoned by all greatest fool of all t' place, 
For the parson, they zaid, bought his pig in a 

poke, 
When he turned out an ass for the ploughman to 

yoke. 

Spoken.] It war t' common tows joke ; and, 
by gom, he wur getten ?o crabbed about it that he 
kicked old nurse Gubbins out o' church-doors from 
christening, because zhe told child's name were to 
be Neddy ; and sweared a libel to the pottycarrier 
for calling him Doctor Balaam, but, arter all, got 
nought for his pains |>u£ a smack of his — 

Gee up, Dobbin, $q. 

Now our parson, you zee, had two- sorts of wise 

wigs, 
One for praying, and t'other for justietng rigs! 
If for justice, Mistake on wrong wig put his paw, 
Then he'd preach 'bout the devil instead of the 

law. 

Spoken.] And, as t' pottycarrier wur used to zay, 
" wiser wetter" wi' justice-wig on sometimes take 
text from Burn's Justice, and talk congregation to 
sleep about Black-stone's Common Tories, till 
he wur black in t' face, while people wur snoozing 
away full gog like $ that, you zee, wur a smack o* 
tjie cart'srrr 

Gee. up, Pobbin, &c. 

Once 'twur happened a rogue 'fore his worship wur 

brought 
Up for burning his > hay-stack, what constable 

caught, 
Saying, " here is the rogue, zur, that fired all your 

hay.** 
Cried the parson, " you rascal — then, come, let 

us pray." 

SPOKEN.] And down he went upon his marrow- 
bones in a moment ; he'd gotten his wrong wig, 
that wur it, you zee ; else, if he'd had on his jus- 
ticing three-tailer, he would ha' committed t' poor 
fellow to jail at once, in a smack at his — 

Gee up, Dobbin, &c. 

But, wi* talking *bout parson, myzen 1*9 forgot, 
'Cause my first bolt of wit at his worship was zhot, 
But Pd many more charges^ I arter let fly 
At your lawyers, and other black game that corned 
nighT 

Spoken.] Never missed a chance where I could 
make a hit, zoa my name wur up all down t' 
country for a zharp zhooter at a wit-mark, high or 
ow, zure to give -em a home smack on the — 

Gee. up, Dobbin, &c. 

To the country, pos&rhaste, a great lord wur zent 

down, 
Twur to offer good wages, if I'd came to town 
4nd be fool for a king—" that's," zaid he, '/ his 

court buff. 
•' Noa," zays I ; " o' themselves kings, be quite 

fools enough \\ ** 

Spoken.] " And then, my lqrdship," zays I, 

dan't ye tnink that would be too much of a. good 

hing ? besides, t' old zaying, ' one fool in t' house 

De enough, at a time,' and wi' three of us, we 

might spoil one another, you zee ; put on tjiat 

«ap," zays I, " I be zorry for th« cotkmg down o' 



t' fool's errand: zoa, as thee goes wo again, I 
wishes thee a safe body — yhead wo'n't hurt!" Zent 
him off wi' a smack of his — 

Gee up, Dobbin, &c. 



SLJBEP, GENTLB LADY. 

A SERENADE. 

(J. H. Payne.) 

SLEEP, gentle lady, flowers are closing, 

The very winds and waves reposing : ' 

O, let our soft and soothing numbers 

Wrap thee in, sweeter, softer slumbers I 

Peace be around thee, lady bright, 

Sleep, while we sing — good night, good night ! 

POLL, OF HORSELYDOWN, 
(C. Dihdin.) 

Ye landsmen and ye seamen, he yon a?head or a- 
stem, ' * 

Come listen unto me, ano\ a story yon shall learn ; 

It's of one Captain Oakum, that yon shall quickly 
hear, 

Who was the hold commander of the Peggy priva- 
teer; 

And he his colours never struck, so great was his 
renown, 

To never no one soul on earth but Poll, of Horse- 
lydqwn. 

Miss Polly was a firsVtV%tg, txick'd out in flashy 

geer, 
And Captain Oakum met her as to Wapping he 

did steer, 
And as he stood a viewing her, and thinking of no 

hurt, 
A porter passing with a load capsiz'd him in the 

dirt ; 
Then, taking out his 'bacco-box, that cost him 

half-a-crown, 
He took his quid, and heav'd a sigh to Poll, of 

Horselydown ! 

He soon found out Poll's father, and, dress'd in 

rich array, 
He got permission for to court, and so got under 

weigh. 
Miss Polly she receiv'd him all for a lover true, 
And quite inamorated of Jxer he quickly gretr : 
He squir'd and conveyed her all over ^ondon 

town. 
Until the day was fix'd V> wed with Poll, of Horse- 
lydown. r " 

But Poll she was a knowing one, as you shall 

quickly find, 
And this here Captain Oakum, why love had made 

him blind : 
One morning in her chamber he found, a cockney 

lout, 
So Captain shovM the window* up^ and <$uck*d my 

gem'man out : 
Then cock'd his arms a kimho, and, looking with 

a frown, 
He took a quid, and bid good by to PoU, of 

Horselydown. 



MY OWN DEAR SOMEBODY. 

WERE I oblig'd to beg my bread, 
And had not where to lay my head, 
I'd creep were yonder herds are fed, 
And steal a look at Somebody j 
My own dear Somebody, 



My constant Somebody ; 
ireep where yonder n< 
And steal a look at Somebody. 



I'd creep where yonder nerds axe fed. 
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Whan I'm laid low, and am at rest, 
And may be number'd with the blest, 
O may thy artless, feeling breast. 
Throb with regard for Somebody ; 
Your own dear Somebody, 
Your constant Somebody ; 
Ah ! will you drop one pitying tear, 
And sigh for the lost Somebody, 

But, should I ever live to see 
That form, so much adorM by me, 
Then thoult reward my constancy, 
And 111 be blest with Somebody ; 

My own dear Somebody, 

My constant Somebody ; 
Then shall my tears be dry'd by thee, 
And 111 be blest with Somebody. 



THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 

Though late and early I do p*d, 

A bawling sweep, soot, ho ! 
Yet still I am as blithe a lad 

As e'er you'd wish to know : 
And when the ladies fine 

I hear cry — take care of the sweep, 
Ladies, said I, you need not fear, 
Bat I'm for them too deep : 
For I gives them a smut 
Off my bag full' of soot, 
They cry, curse you, mind how you go.; 
Dear me, ma'am, says I, 
It was just brushing by, 
And I'm off with my — sweep/ soot, ho, &e. 

And when, disguis'd, I meet the devil, 

I love to have sonie fun ; 
A lawyer I mean, the greatest evil 

That thrives beneath the sun ; 
For sure we both, beyond all doubt, 

Are to the devil a-kin, 
The difference is, I'm black without, 
The lawyer black within ; 
I gives him a smut 
Off my bag fuft of soot; 
He cries, A— me, mhld how you go ; 
Sir, says I, pray 
Do keep out of the way, 
And I'm off with ay — sweep, soot, ho, he. 

Your flashy folks, drest fine and gay, 

As through the streets I go, 
All m an instant clear the way 

At the sound of sweep, soot, ho ; 
And thus I gammon all the folks, 
I care not, great or small ; 
,1 laughs, I sings, I cracks my jokes, 
And something says to all ; 
For I gives Vm a smut 
Off my bag full of soot ; 
They cry, pnthee mind how you go ; 
O dear, sif, says I, 
It was just brushing by? 
And I'm off with my — sweep, soot, ho, &c. 

**<*--**'**i*> 

CYNTHIA THINKS OF ME NO MORE. 

(Ranmtr.) 

O, PROSPECTS, rich in all the charms 
That Art with happy Nature blends ! 

Why fill my soul with wild alarms. 
While cold Regret my bosom rends ? 

While faithless Cynthia in my heart 

Retains a warm — a tender part ? 

And there she triumphs as before, 

Though Cynthia thinks of me no more ! 

Vc barren rocks, that proudly rise 
High o'er the chryetal waves of Dee, 



Have ye not echoed Cynthia's sig}ift> 

And often heard her vow to me ; 
Those hills should from the scene rem o v e', 
And sink ere she would cease to fore ! 
Which stand majestic, as of yore, — 
Though Cynthia thinks of me no more ! ' 



When Pleasure winged the rosy 

Ah ! swore she not^perfidious maid ! 
Beneath your shades; ye conscious bowers, 

The forest like the leaf should fade, 
And ruthless Destiny subdue 
Its pride, ere she would prove untrue ? 
Yet still it prospers as before, 
Though Cynthia thinks of me no more ! 

And thou, chaste regent of the night ! 

Whose lucid rays, that softly beam, 
Fling o'er the trees a frosty light, 

And quiver oh the trembling stream, 
Say, did they not as brightly shine, 
When Cynthia vowed she would be mine ? 
When endless constancy she swore, 
Though Cynthia thinks of me no more ! 

Gay haunts of youth ! delightful groves ! 

Where first my heart was captive made — 
Calm scenes ! where sad Remembrance loves 

-To dweft on joys for ever 'tied ! 
Let not the perjured Cynthia know 
Ye saw my proud heart swell with woe, 
Or that my sighs your echoes bore ! — 
But Cynthia thinks of mc no more ! 



*** ***** 



Madam fig's gala ; 

OR, THE YORKSHIRE CONCERT. 

I'ze a Yorkshireman, just come to town, 

And my coming to town was a gay day, 
For Fortune has here set me down 

Waiting gentleman to a fine lady* 
My lady gives galas and routs, 

And her treats of the town are the talks here. 
But nothing I'ze seen here abouts 

Equals one that was given in Yorkshire. 

Ritol, &c. 

Johnny Figg was a green and white grocer, 

In business as brisk as an eel, sir, 
None than John to the shop could stick closer, 

But his wife thought it quite ungenteel, sir. 
tier neighbours resolved to cut out, 

And astonish the rustic parishioners, 
She invited them all to a rout, 

And axed all the village musicianers. 

Hi tol, &c. 

The company met, gay as larks, sir, 

Drawn forth all as fine as blown roses ; 
The concert commenced with the clerk, sir, 

Who chanted the Vicar and Moses. 
The barber sung Gall*ry of Wigs, sir : 

The gemmen all said 'twas the dandy ; 
And the ladies encored Johnny Figg, sir, 

Who volunteered Drops of Brandy. 

Ri tol, &c. 
The baker he sung a good batch, 

While the lawyer, for harmony willing, 
With the bailiff he joined in the catch, 

And the notes of the butcher were killing ; 
The wheelwright he put in his spoke, 

The schoolmaster flogged on with furor ; 
The coalman he played the Black Joke, 

And the fishwoman sung a bravura. 

-Ritol, &e. 

To strike the assembly with wonder, 

Miss screams a quiirtette loud as BoreUs, 

And waked farmer Thrasher's dog Thunder, 
Who, starting up, joined in the chorus. 
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While a donkey, the melody marking, 

Chimed in too, which made a wag say, sir, 

Attend to the Rector of Barking's. 
Duet with the Vicar of Bray, sir, 

Ri tol, &c. 

A brine-tub half-full of beef salted 

Madam Fie had tricked out for a seat, sir, 
Where the tailor to sing, was exalted, 

But the covering cracked under his feet, sir. 
Snip was soused in the brine, but soon rising, 

Bawled out, while they laughed at his grief, sir. 
" Is't a matter so monstrous surprising 

To see pickled cabbage with beef, sir?" 

Ri tol, &c. 

To a ball after the concert gave way. 

And for dancing no soul could be riper ; 
So struck up the Devil to Pay, 

While Johnny Figg paid the Piper. 
But the best thing came after the ball, 

For, to finish the whole with perfection, 
Madam Figg ax'd the gentlefolks all, 

To sup^n a cold collection. 

Ritol, &c. 



+****+++■ 



I'VE CONQUERED, LOVE, FOR FAME AND 

THEE. 

A DUET. 

(H. Siddons.) 

THE night before the battle's rage, 

Within the silent camp, 
Some soldier fills a love-iraught page, 

And trims his lonely lamp : 
And as around the whispered word 
From post to post is gently heard, 
He starts, and casts his eve above, 
And sighs the watch-word " Fame and Love." 

And as, the fearful conflict o'er, 

He reads the lines again, 
He feels the, dreadful throb no morej 

But rapture guides his pen ; 
And as around the cheerful throng 
The shouts of victory prolong, 
He ends, with rapid ecstasy, 
" I've conquered, love, for fame and thee." 



HERE'S TO THE MAIDEN OF BASHFUL 

FIFTEEN. 

(Sheridan.) 

Here's to the maiden of bashful fifteen, 

Likewise, to the widow of fifty ; 
Here's to the bold and extravagant quean, 
And here's to the housewife that's thrifty. 
Let the toast pass, 
Drink to the lass, 
1 warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass. 

Let the toast pass, &c. 

Here's to the maiden whose dimples we price, 
Likewise, to her that has none, sir ; 

Here's to the maid with a pair of black eyes, 
And here's to her that's but one, sir. 

Let the toast pass* &c. 

Here's to the maid with a bosom of snow, 
And to her that's as brown as a berry ; 

Here's to the wife with a face full of woe, 
And here's to the girl that is merry. 

Lei the toast pass, &c. 

Let her be clumsy, or let her be slim, 
Young or anpent I care not a feather ; 

So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 
And e en let us toast them together. 

Let the toast pass, &c. 



O, BOTHERATION— A TIGHT IRISH BOY. 

O ! when I was christened, 'twas on a fair day, 
And my own loving mother called me her dear 

joy* 

And that I was so, why, she always would say, 
I was a smiling, beguiling, dutiful, 
Beautiful, rattling, prattling, 
O ! botheration — a tight Irish boy. 

But when I grew up, I was always in love — 

Variety's pleasing, and never can cloy ; 
So true to ten thousand I constantly prove, 

O ! I'm a sighing, dying, kneeling, stealing, 
Smiling, beguiling, dutiful, beautiful, rat- 
tling, prattling, 
O ! botheration — a tight Irish boy. 

For war, love, or drinking, myself am the lad, 
O! the wide world itself I'd go near to de- 
stroy; 
But a sup of the erature soon makes my heart 
glad, — % 

And then I'm a laughing, quaffing, splash- 
ing* 
Dashing, sighing, dying, kneeling, stealing, 

Smiling, beguiling, dutiful, beautiful, 
O ! botheration — a tight Irish boy. 



• LUMKIN AND HIS MOTHER. 

(Dibdin.) 

THOU knowest, my dear Lumkin, my own darling 
son, 
That thee and thy mother must part ; 
And if London's temptations my boy should not 
shun, 
Dear soul, thou wilt break my poor heart. 
I do know that the girls will be setting their caps, - 

In love with thy sweet pretty face ; 
With their tricks will the men lead thee ix,to their 
traps, 
And bring us all into disgrace. 
Then thy parentage honour, and turn out a man, 

And the bells shall so merrily, merrily, cherrily, 
Tell all the village thou'rt married to Fan. 

I do thank thee, dear mother, cried Lumkin, good 

b y> 

I can tell thee, I'm not such an elf, 
He must early rise up that's too cunning for I ; 

- 1 know how to take care of myself. 
And, as to the girls, I fears them least of all, 

They scare I T that would be a strange thins, 
If the prettiest with Lumkin in love were to nil, 

'Cod, I'd give them as good as they bring. 
No, I'll make, like my father that's gone., a good 
man, 

And the bells shall so merrily, merrily, cherrily, 
Tell all the village I'm married to Fan. 

They parted ; to town Lumkin hasten'd away, 

Fan and mother retir'd in the dumps ; 
On the road he considerM his cards how to play, 

And how he should manage his trumps ; 
The ring-droppers, gamblers, the misses, and all, 

Did in vain to entangle him try ; 
For, though quizzed, hoaxed, and hummed, in no 
net did he fall, 

But gave to each wherefore a why : 
So Lumkin wrote word he'd behavM like a man, 

And the bells should so merrily, merrily, cherrily, 
Welcome him home to be married to Fan. 

At last, to return, Lumkin made his best speed, 
Pratty soul, how dost do ? cried old dame ; 

And where hast thee been, lad, and what hast thee 
- zeed ? 
En't town different from here ? — Just the same ; 
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Just like us, they've, in London, their sweets And 
their sours, v 
They have angels that dresses and paints ; 
If their lawyers and doctors take fees, so do ours ; 

And I don't see our angels are saints ! 
So he went to the church, the glad news quickly 
ran, 
And the bells all so merrily, merrily, cherrily, 
Rang for the marriage of Lumkin and Fan. 



^**^^**-* 



Air— 



€t 



FRIENDSHIP. 

Ueber Augustine."— (W. Ball.) 

SWEET is the lay where thy praise is accorded, 
Friendship ! kind soother of life's ev'ry care : 

Warm is the heart where thy beam is afforded, 
Lovely its light through the gloom of despair. 

Brightly thou smil'st o'er the rough wave of duty, 
Star of defence from the storm and the shoal! 

,Love lightly flies, but leaves thy guiding beauty, 
Best of good angels ! to save and console. 

LOVE. 

Air—" Oentil Houssard."—(w. Ball.) 

Wave ever near me thy balm-dropping pinion, 
O gentle Love ! List a votary's prajrr : 

Lead ever round me thy chain of dominion, 
Sweeter than freedom and lighter than air. 

JDark are the wand'rings of those who disown thee, 
Hopeless of blessing to cheer or condole : 

Mine be the Eden where hearts that enthrone thee 
Trace the bright currents that heavenward roll ! 

WINE. 

Air- « La Tyrolienne."— (W. Ball.) 

Set the goblets briskly flowing, 

Wine, and all its sweets prepare ; 
Tell not me of aught bestowing 
Equal charm for cankering care. 
Sport and fancy free, 
Health and gaiety, 
Hands in amity, 
Hearts at liberty, 
. 'Mid the festive treasure glowing,- 
These, oh, let me ever share! 

What have we to do with sorrow, 
Gifted with th' inspiring bowl ? 
From the nectared flood we borrow 
Joys beyond Old Care's control. 
Would you happy be, 
Drink and laugh like me, 
All in harmony, 
Round the board agree ; 
Crown the day, and ev'ry morrow 
Hail with wine, — of life the soul ! 

( The above Songs are so constructed that they may be 

sung together.) 



PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

THE spaniels uncoupled, dash over the mead, 
And in transport high frolicsome bound, 

Till check'd in their speed, by the well-known 
' take heed,' 
Obedient they quarter the ground. 

O'er the trees yellow Antumn her mantle now 
flings, 
And they eagerly enter the cover ; 
Up a cock-pheasaut springs, and the echoing wood 

ring*, ; . , 

With ' dead, dead, my boys, come m here, 

Rover ! ' 



The sportsman pursues, over hill, over heath. 
Each dingle, each thicket, keen tries : 

Till quite out of breath, and sated with death, 
He's in turn kill'd by Chloe's bright eyes. 



I STILL SHALL BLESS MY NATIVE HOME. 

(Robinson.) 

O'er breezy hill or woodland glade. 
At morning's dawn, or closing day, 

In summer's flaunting pomp array'd, 
Or pensive moonlight's silver gray, 

The wretch in sadness still shall roam 

Who wanders from his native home. 

While at the foot of some old tree, 
As meditation soothes hi ; mind, 

Lull'd by the hum of wand'ring bee, 
Or rippling stream, or whisp'ring wind, 

His vagrant fancy still shall roam, 

And lead him to his native home. 

Though love a fragrant couch may weave, 
And fortune heap the festive board, 

Still memory oft would turn to grieve, 
And reason scorn the splendid hoard ; 

While he, beneath the proudest dome, 

Would languish for his native home. 

To him the rushy roof is dear, 

And sweetly calm the darkest glen, 

While pomp, and pride, and power, appear, 
At best the glittering plagues of men ; 

Unsought by those that never roam, 

Forgetful of their native home. 

Let me to summer shades retire, 
With meditation and the muse ! 

Or, round the social winter fire, 
The glow of tempered mirth diffuse ; 

Though winds may howl, and waters foam, 

I still shall bless my native home. 



SPANKING JACK. 

(Dibdin.) 

Spanking Jack was so comely, so pleasant, so 

jolly, 
Though winds blew great guns, still he'd whistle 

and sing ; 
Jack loved his friend, and was true to his Molly, 
And if honour gives greatness, was great as a 
king. 
One night as we drove with two reefs in the main- 
sail, 
And the scud came on lowering upon a lee shore, 
Jack went up aloft to hand the top-gall'nt sail, 
A spray washed him off, and we ne'er saw him 
more ! 
But grieving's a folly, come let us be jolly, 
Jf we've troubles at sea, boys, we've pleasures 
ashore. 

Whistling Tom, still of mischief or fun in the 
middle, 
Through life in all weathers at random would 

jog; 

/e'd dance, and he'd sing, and he'd play on the 
fiddle, 
And swig, with an air, his allowance of grog • 
Long side of a Don,, in the JTerrible frigate, 

As yard-arm and yard-arm we lay off the shore, 
In and out whistling Tom did so caper and jig it, 
That his head was shot off, and we ne'er saw 
him more ! 

But grieving's a folly, &c. 
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Bonify Ben was to each jolly messmate a brother, 
He was tmtnly and honest, good-natured and 
free, 
If ever one tar was more true than another, 

To his friend and his duty, that sailor was he : 
One day, with the david, to heave the cadge- 
anchor, 
fien went in the boat oh a bold craggy snore ; 
He overboard tipt, when a shark, and a spanker, 
Soon nipt him in two, and we ne'er saw him 
more! 

But grieving** a folly, &c. 

But what of it all, lads ? shall we be down-hearted, 
Because that mayhap we now take our last sup ? 
Life's cable must one day or other be parted, 

And death, in fast mooring, will bring us all up. 
But 'tis always the way on t ; one scarce finds a 
brother, 
Fond as pitch, honest, hearty, and true to the 
core, 
But by battle or storm, or some d — 'd thing or 
other, 
He's popped oft the hooks, and we ne'er see him 
more ! # 

But grieving*s a folly, Sec. 



JUST LIKE THEE. 
Air—" Just Uke Love."— (Miss Bryant.) 

Sweetest Aow'rets blushing there, 
In balmy dew-drops that tKey bear, 
Are beautiful, my lovely fair, 

Just like thee. 

The moon that ripples in the stream, 
With soft and yet with playful beam ; 
The landscape, in the night's calm gleam, 
Seems but a sweet enchanting dream, 

Just like thee. 

So may our life be clouded never, 
Till death's dull mandate bid us sever, 
Then may I sink to peace for ever, 

Just like thee. 



THEN HEIGH FOR THE PETTICOAT, THAT 

IS MY JOY. 

(Kenney.) 

Oh! a petticoat, honey's, an Irishman's joy, 
Go where ho will, his time merrily passes ; 

Search the world over, sure Paddy's the boy 
For banging the men, and for kissing the lasses. 

And if you but get a red coat to your back, 

In Russia, in Prussia, hi France, or in Flan- 
ders, 

All the pretty ma'amselles have a mighty neat 
knack 
Of cocking their chins' at both men and com* 
manders. 

Then heigh for the petticoat, that is my joy " 

Go where I will, my time merrily passes — 
Search the world over, sure Paddy's the boy 
For banging the men, and for kissing the lasses. 

When sweet Kitty Connor pierced me through the 
heart, 
And chose Teddy Blarney, a big man of honour, 
One moon-shiny night, to give ease to my smart, 
I kicked Mr. Blarney, and kissed Mrs. Connor : 
And the little plump god, for his mother knew 
what, 
Was the son of old Mars, or he'd never alarm,ye : 
And if he'd be growing as tall as he's fat, .. 
You'd see Master Cupid brought up to the army. 
Then heigfi for the petticoat, &c. 



WE'RE A* NODMN. 

(Original Words.) 

CHORUS. 
We're a' noddin, nid> nid, noddin, 
We're a' noddin, at our house at hame. 

Grude e'en to .you, Kimmer, and how do ye do t 
Hiccup — quo* Kimmer, the . better that I'm fou. 

We're a' noddin, &c. 

Kate sits i' the neuk, sippin' hen broo, 
Deil tak Kate, and she be «ta noddin too ! 

We're a' noddin, &c. 

How's a' wi' you, Kimmer, and how do ye fare? 
A pint o' the best o't, and twa pints main 

We're a' ndddin> &c. 

How's a' wi' yoa, k-imme& arid how do ve 
thrive ? J 

How mony bairns hae Ve ?— fruo s Kimmer, I hae 
•five. 

We^e a' noddin, &e. 
Are they a' Johnny's ? — Eh ! atweel na ; 
Twa o' them were gotten when Johnny was awa. 

We're a' noddin, &c. 

Cats like milk weeL, and dogs like broo, 
Lads like* lasses weel, and lasses lads too> 

We're a' noddin, &c 



O, WE'RE! A'WQDbiS AT GtJR ff&TJ&E AT 

HAM1B. 

(As altered, and sung in London* %c.) 

O, we're a' noddin, nid, nid, nodding, 

we're a' noddin at ote hbuse at hame. 

When the dame's asleep, and the ;gude man's fu% 
When lads love lasses, and lasses love so true, 
Kate sits i' the neuk, and her Jo sits by, 
And the moon shines bright fcs the love in her 
eye. 

And they*re a* noddm, &c. 

And how d'ye kimmer ? and how d'ye, dear? 
How long hae ye loved me?— ^a twalmonth or 
near ; 

1 ha' lov'd ye "a twalmonth, dearer than rfle, 
And e're a day aulder, I'se mak' ye my wife. 

And be aye noddat, &c. 

And how d'ye kimmer? and how d'ye thrive ? 
O' siller and goud I ha plenty to wive ; 
Gie's your hand then, my Jo, — O, na, na, na, 
My hand it was promised to Willie far awa ! 

And we're a' noddin, &c. 



OH ! TWINE A WREATH OF EVERGREEN. 

Oh ! twine a wreath of evergreen, 

And with it dec* the brow 
Of him, who, 'mid life's varied scenes. 

Ne'er breaks his- plighted vow ; 
Of him, when forced by honour's call, 

In climes afar to roam, 
Whose anxious thoughts will ever turn 

To her he leaves at home. 

Ohl twine -a wreath, -isc. 

How few, *mid pleasure's dazzling scenes, 

Reflect en kindness past ! 
How few, who wealth and power obtain* 

Are faithful to the last ! 
Too oft, in youth's gay sunny days, 

Men play the tyrant's part ; 
They first ensnare, and then, tflas! 

Deceive the guileless heart. 

Oh ! twine a wreath, &c 
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THE JACK DAWS. 
As ira Old Jack Daw and a Young Jack Dav. 

Vera a Talking out together, 
Aa you very veil know vhat birds \ 

That are of the same feather; 
Suva the Old Jack Daw to the You 

I vo'nt valk another stride. 
For I sees a cow in yonder mead— ow. 

So let uh get np and ride. 
Aa the Old Jack Daw and the Young 

Vere a riding np a top of the cow. 
Say. the Young Jack Daw to the Old Jack Daw, 

1 can ride a> veil aa thou : 
Says the Old Jack Daw to the Young Jack Daw, 

thy you can't ride half so veil ; 
Then, says the Young Jack Daw to the Old Jai 



If I can't, vhy then I vQl cut a great 
As the Old Jack Daw and the Young J< 

Vere going on vith their dispute. 
Says the Old Jack Daw to (.lie Youn 

I vishe» as how you'd be mnte ; 
Says the Young Jack Daw to the O] 

t vo'n't, for I'll kick qpsnw; 
Thy then, says the Old Jack Dai 
Jack Daw, 

111 kick you off of the cow. 
As the Old Jack Daw and the Your, 

Felt their passions begin for to rise. 
Says the Old Jack Daw to the Young 1 

I'll peck out both your eyes ; 
Says the Young Jack Daw to the Old J 

Fy on you, yon vicked Old Bird ; 



He vas sorry for vhat he had done ; 
Bays the Old Jack Daw to the Young 
Oh 1 indeed, it was out" '- *~ 



Jack Daw, 
;o the Youn 

ickDaw 
sck Daw 

J* Daw, 
the Youn 

Jack Daw 
Jack Daw, 



Vhy then, says the < 



otha Old Jack Daw, 
ck Daw to the Youn; 



Attend, all good people, both old and young. 
To vhat I vould say to yon now. 

Don't get up a top of a cow ; 
And, like the poor dicky birds, quarrel and flgni. 

Lest you gets a bloody nose ; 
You may he sent home m the wery same plight. 



lot when other ears can hear, 
-el of love to speak! 
lien the stars rise from the sea 
hen I think of thee, dear love 
Oh ! then I think of t 
i o'er the olives of the dell 
ilent moonlight falls. 



And buds close upon the chestnut tree,— 
Oh ! then I think of thee, dear lore I 

Oh ! (ben I think of thee 



IRISH PROVIDENCE. 

Air— " The Sprig of SMldagh." 

our faces so lean, and our dud) on tu 
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Our cow and our pig, my dear Norah, are dead, 
Not a single paratoe is left us for bread, 
The science of ploughing my father taught me, 
So 111 e'en try the water and plough the salt sea — 
With my Jill, sing Jack, sing Biblio whack. 

Says Norah, when you're on the ocean, my life, 
Sure Providence then will take care of your wife, 
For no babies have we, not a Jill nor a Jack ; — 
But when Pat was away, what did Providence 

do?— 
Made the Squire build for Norah a cabin quite 

new; 
He furnished it gaily, to dry up her tears, 
And he peopled it too in the space of three years — 
With his Jill, sing Jack, sing Biblio whack. 

But when Paddy returned, how It gladdened his 

heart, 
To see his dear Norah so fine and so smart, 
With her rings in her ears, and her silks on her 

back, 
And who furnished for you this cabin, says Pat ? 
Twas Providence, said Norah, himself that did 

that; 
Then Providence, Pat cried, as looking around, 
Is the neatest upholsterer ever was found. — 
With his Jill, sing Jack, sing Biblio whack. 

Then Norah, dear Norah, tell me, if you please, 
Whose four little chubby-cheeked rascals are 

these? 
These little gossoons, with their locks .all so 

black, — 
They are mine, Pat, by Providence sent, do you 

see, — 
Oh ! botheration, says Pat, but that don't humbug 

me, 
For if Providence minds to send legs to your 

chairs, 
Sure he'll never forget to send fathers for heirs — 
With his Jill, sing Jack, sing Biblio whack. 

Oh ! Norah, when I've been upon the salt sea, 
By St. Patrick, you've been a biz traitress to me ; 

May whiskey console me, for I m on the rack ; 
For if Providence peoples my cabin with brats, 
While I'm sailing over live herrings and sprats, 
Mr. Deputy Providence never will do, 
So to him and Old Nick I kick babies and you— 
Sing Jill, sing Jack, sing Biblio whack. 



OH, LADY! I'VE DREAMT OF THEE 
NIGHT AFrER NIGHT. 

(Kenney.) 

Oh, lady ! I've dreamt of thee night after night, 

And kissed that sweet image so often, 
That though I much feared even that was not 
right, 

It hath seemed all my sorrows to soften. 
But nights then have followed, so sleepless with 
care, 

So full of wild wishes and sadness, 
Without one illusion to sooth my despair, 

That demons might pity my madness^ 

Oh ! think it not, lady, a toy of my youth, 

To change as our destinies sever, 
I have loved thee with &> much devotion and 
truth, 
I am sure I shall love thee for ever. 
Then here let me swear, though unpitied the 
while, 
And, hopeless, I still should implore thee, 
Condemned by thy scorn, or restored by thy 
smile, 
in life, or in death, to adore thee ! 



HARK! HARK! THE JOY-INSPIRING 

HORN. 

Hark! hark! the joy-inspiring horn 
Salutes the rosy rising morn, 

And echoes through the dale ; 
With clam'rous peels the hills resound, 
The hounds, quick-scented, scour the ground, 

And snuff tne fragrant gale. 

Nor gates nor hedges can impede 

The brisk, high-mettled, starting steed. 

The jovial pack pursue ; 
Like lightning, darting o'er the plaint, 
The distant hills with speed he gains, 

And sees the game in view. 

Her path the timid hare forsakes, 
And to the copse for shelter mskes> 

There pants awhile for breath; 
When now the noise alarms her ear, 
Her haunt's descried, her fate is near, 

She sees approaching death. 

Directed by the well-known breeze, 
The hounds their trembling victim seize ; 

She faints, she falls, she dies ! 
The distant coursers now come in, 
And join the load triumphant din, 

Till Echo rends the slues. 



THE TEAR. 

(Byron.) 

When friendship or love 

Our sympathies move ; 
When truth, in a glance, should appear, 

The lips may beguile 

With a dimple or smile, 
But the test of affection's a tear. 

Too oft is a smile 

But the hypocrite's wile, 
To mask detestation or fear ; 

Give me the soft sigh, 

Whilst the soul-telling eye 
Is 'dimmed for awhile with a tear. 

Mild Charity's glow, 

To us mortals below,' 
Shows the soul from barbarity dear ; 

Compassion will melt 

Where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffused in a tear. 

The man, doomed to sail 

With a blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer^ 

As he bends o'er the wave, 

Which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a tear. 

The soldier's brave death, 

For a fanciful wreath, 
Is Glory's romantic career ; 

But he raises the foe, 

When in battle laid low, 
And bathes every wound with a tear. 

If, with high-bounding pride, 

He return to his bride, 
Renouncing fjie gore-crimsoned spear ; 

All his toils are repaid. 

When, embracing the maid, 
From her eye-lid he kisses the tear. 

Sweet scene of my youth, 

Seat of Friendship and Truth, 
Where love chased each fast-fleeting year ; 

Loth to leave thee, I mourned, 

For a last look I turned, 
But thy spire was scarce seen through a tear. 
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Though my vows I can pour 

To my Mary no more, 
My Mary, to love once so dear ; 

In the shade of her bower, 

I remember the hour, 
She rewarded those vows with a tear. % 

By another possessed, 

May she, live ever blessed, 
Her name still my heart most revere ; 

With a sigh I resign 

What I once thought was mine, 
And forgive her deeeit with a tear. 

Ye friends of my heart, 

Ere from yon I depart, 
This hope to my breast is more near j 

As ye pass by the tomb 

Where my ashes consume, 
Oh! moisten their dust with a tear. 

May no marble bestow 

The splendour of woe, 
Which the children of Vanity rear ; 

No fiction of Fame 

Shall blazon my name, 
All I ask, all I wish, is a tear. 



THE CHURCHWARDENS' DINNER. 

( With original Speaking.) 

Oh ! what a fine sight is a churchwardens' dinner, 

You'd think they'd been fasting for two day* or 
more : 
I'm sure t'must give pleasure, yes e'en to a sinner, 

To see how they stuff for the good of the poor. 
Now, you take the chair, he'll attend to the table ; 

And 111 be the steward till dinner is o'er ; 
Our Vice has much virtue, I'm sure that he's able 

And willing to carve for the good of the poor. 

Spoken.] Now, gentlemen, with your permis- 
sion, Mr. Guzzlewine shall take the chair. Bravo ! 
Yes, yes. Gentlemen, in returning thanks for the 
honour done me, I can only say — I can only say — 
upon my soul I'm very much obliged to you. 
Bravo \ bravo ! bravo ! That's what I call a snort 
speech and a merry one. Veil, that's just what I 
wishes for in my liquor ; I loves a drop of some- 
thing short. I say, Jack, when do you think the 
dinner will come up ? To-morrow morning, per- 
haps. Sir, I am disgusted with your insinivation. 
My dear Mr. Fullboy, you'll get a crick in your 
neck if you keep sitting with your back to the door. 
Thank'e, sir, irs the only thing I have been fright- 
ened of for a long time. Then, sir, I can only say 
that you are not a jolly fellow, or you would never 
be frightened at a draught. Your draught, sir, is 
dry wit, and wants something to wet it. Then 
look out for the wine ; — but here comes the dinner. 
Silence, gentlemen, for Non nobbis. Non what, 
sir f Non nobbis. Non the devil ! There's an igno- 
rant dog to call grace the devil. Silence ! silence ! 
for t- 

Oh ! what a fine sight, &c. 

Pray walk up that leg, sir, and hoist me the 
shoulder ; 
This tough little pig is a terrible bore : 
Give me some hot liver, — no, wait till it's colder ; 
And 111 take some heart for the good of the 
* poor. 
Alderman Gobble takes turtle and sherry : 

Here, bring me some wine, — waiter, you keep 
die door. 
Our president, Guzzlewine's, drank himself merry, 
But all this is done for the good of the poor. 

SPOKEN.] Pray, sir, can you tell me what I've 
got on my plate ? The wing of a fowl, sir, Then 



I can only Say that it's a JtoA win*. Lord! ! sir, 
that was a merry thought. Yes, ana if you wait a 
bit, that gentleman has got another. Where? 
Why, sticking in his throat. Sir, I vishes as how 
you vouldn't shake your floury head so when you 
eat, for roast goose doesn't vant a dredger. Sir, 
how dare you insinuate that I nave flour in my 
head. I insinuate, sir, that you've got nothing in 
your head. Order, order, gentlemen; being all 
plain men, we don't want any fiowry language 
here. No ; but let me tell you, sir, ill-bred men, 
when they talk about flour, are enough to make 
any man crusty. I ax your pardon, sir, but I had 
no idea you was a baker. There's Mr. Dipwell, 
the tallow-chandler, sitting with nothing before 
him : what will yon please to take, sir ? A little 
bit of any thing fat, sir. Mr. Fitwell, the shoe- 
maker, what shall I help you to? A little bit 
of that eel pie, if you please. What do you 
wish for, Doctor Preacnaway? A good sole, 
sir. He! he! he! that's werry droll, — soles 
and eels. Now, gentlemen, I'll ask you a riddle : 
— Why does a clergyman and a shoemaker resem- 
ble each other ? I don't know, sir. Do you; sir ? 
No. Do you, sir ? No. Why, then, I'll tell you ; 
because they both endeavour to mend the under- 
standing. Is it ? well, 

What a fine sight, &c. 

The cloth now removed, and the president, riling, 

Proposes a toast which was oft drabok before ; 
Some drink it with spirits, some swallow't with 
wine in, 
But all that they drink's for the good of the poor. 
Now merriment reigning, they argue grave matter, 
Bring the poor on the carpet — themselves on the 
floor; 
Talk of charity sermons in outrageous clatter, 
And, preaching, get drunk for the good of the 
poor. 

Spoken.] Gentlemen, in rising to give the 
health of our worthy wicker, I can only say that I 
am giving that of a good man, (bravo !}—* man 
that is eager to benefit both his own and every 
body else's soul and body; — a man that never 
flinches from a two-hours sermon, or a two-pint 
bottle ; — a man that wishes to benefit and bring 
even his curate into practice, by letting him do all 
the church business throughout the year, while he 
himself, gentlemen, is generously lying in bed, or 
resting from the hard effects of a drinking bout, 
which has made him unfrt for any thing in the 
world but a bishop. It is useless to say more, gen- 
tlemen: so here is the Rev. Dr. Graspall, with 
three times three. Mr. Drinkaway, sir, you've 
cracked a bottle. Well, sir, what of that ; I in- 
tends to crack a dozen before I leaves the room. 
Holloa ! where '8 the chairman ? Why, lying under 
the table, with the parish-clerk's foot in his mouth. 
Then I can only say, that he is very near a calf. 

Oh ! what a fine sight, &c. 



*++*■*»**■ 



O SAY NOT WOMAN'S LOVE IS BOUGHT. 

(Pocock.) 

Oh ! say not woman's love is bought 

With vain and empty treasure ; 
Oh ! say not woman's heart is caught 

By every idle pleasure. 
When first her gentle bosom knows 

Love's flame, it wanders never ; 
Deep in her heart the passion glows, 

She loves, and loves for ever ! 

Oh ! say not woman's false as fair ; 

That like the bee she ranges ; 
Still seeking flowers more sweet and rare, 

As fickle fancy changes : 
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Ah, no, the love that first can warm. 
Will leave her bosom never : 

No second passion e'er can charm, 
She loves, and loves for ever ! 



THE SOLDIER'S ADIEU. 

(Dibdin.) 

Adieu, adieu, my only life! 

My honour calls me from thee ; 
Remember thou'rt a soldier's -wife, 
Those tears but ill become thee : 
What though, by duty, I am called 
Where thundering cannons rattle, 
Where valour's self might stand appalled, 
When on the wings of thy dear love, 
To heaven above, 
Thy fervent orisons are flown ; 
The tender prayer, 
Thou putt'st up there, 
Shall call a guardian angel down, 
To watch me in the battle. 

My safety thy fair truth shall be, 

As sword and buckler serving ; 
My life shall be more dear to me, 

Because of thy preserving. 
Let peril come, let horror threat, 

Let thundering cannons rattle, 
1*11 fearless seek the conflict's heat, 

Assured when on the wings of love, 

To heaven above, &c. 

Enough, with that benignant smile, 

Some kindred God inspired thee, 
Who knew thy bosom void of guile, 

Who wondered and admired thee* 
I go assured, my life, adieu, 

Though thundering cannons rattle, 
Though murdering carnage stalks in view, 

When on the wmgs of thy true love, 

To heaven above, &c. 



NOW ISNT IT A PITY. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

I LOVE a lad, a handsome lad, 

And love him, too, sincerely ; 
He played a part that won my heart, 

And vowed to love me dearly ; 
But aunt, consent she will deny, 

Indeed it's very pretty, 
And I'm so vex'd that I could cry ; 

Now isn't it a pity ? 

My cruel aunt 

Will jeer and taunt, 
And cry young girls should tarry, 

Because she yet 

Could never get 
A man in mind to marry. 
It's right down spite, you can't deny, 

Indeed it's very pretty ; 
And you may laugh, but I could cry, 
Now isn't it a pity ? 

DESCRIPTION OF CAST-IRON INVEN- 
TIONS. 

Air—" An old Woman clothed m Gray."— (Howell.) 

Since cast-iron has got all the rage, 

And scarce any thing's now made without it ; 
As I live in this cast-iron age, 

I mean to say something about it. . 
Here's cast-iron coffins and carts, 

Cast-iron bridges and boats, 
Corn-factors with cast-iron hearts, 

That I'd hang up in cast-iron coats. 

Tol, lol, lol, Ac- 



Iron bedsteads have long been in use, 

With cast-iron they now pave our streets* 
Each tailor has a cast-iron goose, 

And we soon shall have cast-iron sheets. 
Tommy Whalebone has grown quite a blade, 

So dextrous and clever his hand is, 
Swears he now shall have excellent trade, 

Making cast-iron stays for the dandies. 

Tol, lol, lol, &c. 

We have cast-iron gates and lamp-posts, 

Cast-iron mortars and mills too ; . 
And our enemies know to their cost, 

We have plenty of cast-iron pills too. 
Old Gobble's as rich as a Jew, 

Whose wife kicks up a terrible row, sir, 
Cries, pray, Mr. Founder, can't you 

Make a cast-iron tongue for my spouse, sir. 

Tol, lol, lol, &c. 

We have cast-iron fenders and grates, 

Cast-iron pokers and tongs, sir, 
And we soon shall- have cast-iron plates, 

And cast-iron small-clothes ere long, sir : 
Or should any mischievous jade 

Wish her dear hubby's head to adorn, sir. 
Twill be easy to have a pair made 

Of beautiful cast-iron horns, sir. 

Tol, lol, lol, &c. 

So neat is the fashion of late, 

We have cast-iron hammers and axes, 
And, if we may judge by their weight, 

We have plenty of cast-iron taxes. 
Cast-iron bank-notes we can't use, 

But should we e'er prove such big ninnies, 
A good Henry Hase to refuse, 

They must issue out cast-iron guineas. 

Tol, lol, lol, &c. 

Now my cast-iron song's at an end, 

I hope you'll not take it amiss, sir, 
May your plaudits my efforts attend, 

My heart sure would burst if you hiss, sir ^ 
I pray, my kind friends, don't say nay, 

For if I m not out of my latitude, 
I your goodness will never repay 

With such feelings as cast-iron gratitude. 

Tol, lol, lol, &c. 



THE COBBLER SAID SO. 

(Upton.) 

THAT gossip Report is a crazy old dame, 

Is allowed, now and then, by the candid and 
wise ; 
Nay more, that dear Scandal, like food, is her 
game, 
And Truth kick'd aside to give credence to lies. 
Then, there's little Wainscot, the carpenter's son, 
Will tell you strange stories, and swear he har 
read so ; 
Which found to be false, says, " as sure as a gq 4 
" That lying fellow the cobbler said so." 

Then, there's Barbarossa, the shaver, will spin 

More lies in a day than the days of the year ; 
And, while he is scraping the hair from your chin, 

Declares it must all plain as gospel appear ; 
But, should you find out all he says is a hum, 

Nor suffer your sense by the nose to be led so, 
Barbarossa will cry, with a look rather glum, 

" That lying fellow the cobbler said so." 

Then, the Dutcher, the baker, the grocer, and 
Snip, 

Are as full of reports as an egg's full of meat, 
And, should they but hear we have taken a ship, 

Will tell you, and swear it, we've taken a fleet ' 
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Yet, when it's discovered such news is a lie, 
And more are found hatching where others have 
bred so, 

To get off with credit, then conies thet>ld cry, 
** That prating fellow, the cobbler, said so.' 

T'other day it fell out that a wedding took place 

(For so said the gossips, and they must be 
right!) 
Between so-and-so, — when, oh ! terrible case, 

In seven weeks after, a child came to light ! 
But Truth, to show Scandal for once told a lie, 

ProvM the bride chanced to die, 'ere to ckurck 
they were led so. 
When again it was said, with a stare and a why, 

" That lying fellow, the cobbler, said so/' 



TO ANACREON, IN HEAVEN. 

(Ralph Tomlinson.) 

To Anacreon, in heaven, where he sat in full 
glee, 
A few sons of Harmony sent a petition, 
That he their inspirer and patron would be, 

When tips answer arrived from the jolly old 
Grecian — 
" Voice, fiddle, and flute, 
" No longer be mute, 
" 111 lend ye my name, and inspire ye to boot ; 
" And, besides, 111 instruct you, like me, to en- 
twine 
** The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus's vine." 

The news through Olympus immediately flew : 
When old Thunder pretended to give himself 
airs — 
" If these mortals are suffered their scheme to 



pursue 
" The devil 



a goddess will stay at 
" Hark! already they cry, 



above stairs. 
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In transports of joy, 
Away to the sons of Anacreon well fly, 
" And there, with good fellows, we'll learn to 

entwine 
" The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus's vine. 

" The yellow-hair'd god and his nine fusty maids 

" From Helicon's banks will incontinent flee j 
" Idalia will boast but of tenantless shades, 
" And the biforked hill a mere desert will be : 
" My thunder, no fear on't, 
" Shall soon do it's errand, 
" And, d — 'me, I'll swinge the ringleaders, I 

warrant; 
" 111 trim the young dogs, for thus daring to 

twine 
** The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus's vine." 

Apollo rose up, and said, « Pi^ythee ne'er quar- 
rel, 

" Good king of the gods, with my votaries below : 

" Your thunder is useless :" — then, showing his 
laurel, 

Cried, " Sic evitabile Jkdmen, you know ! 
" Then over each head 
" My laurel 111 spread, 

" So my sons from your crackers no mischief shall 
dread, 

" Whilst, snug in their club-room they jovially 
twine 

" The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus's vine. 

Next, Momus got up, with his risible phiz, 

And swore with Apollo he'd cheerfully join — 
" The full tide of harmony still shall be his, , 
" But the song, and die catch, and the laugh, 
shall be mine. 

" Then, Jove, be not jealous 
" Of these honest fellows." 



Cned Jove, " We relent, since the truth you now 

tell us : 
" And swear, by old Styx, that they long shall en. 

twine 
" The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus's vine." 

Ye sons of Anacreon, then, join hand-in-hand ; 

Preserve unanimity, friendship, and love : 
Tis yours to support what's so happily planned j 
You've the sanction of gods, and the fiat of 
Jove. 
While thus we agree, 
Our toast let it be — 
May our club flourish, happy, united, and free , 
And long may the Sons of Anacreon entwine 
The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus's vine." 



« 
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WE'LL GANG TO KIRK AWA'. 

My lad's a braw and bonny lad, 

Good-temperM, kind, and free ; 
And, day and night, the bonny boy 

Is always wooing me : 
For, though they say we shanna' wed. 

And make a mickle din, 
Still Jamie fondly whispers me, 

" Hoot ! dinna' care a pin!" 

For we will gang to kirk, my love, 
Well-gang to kirk awa'. 

My father's grown a crabbed man, 

And baits us with his tongue, 
My mither too, who joins with him, 

Forgets when she was young : 
But let them scold, and let them frown, 

And make a mickle din, 
Still Jamie fondly whispers me, 

'* Hoot I dinna' care a pin!" 

For we will gang to kirk, &c 

Mygranny's kind, and takes our part 

Whene'er we are not by, 
And Jamie's hopes are joined to mine, 

To pray she may not die : 
For, while we have a friend in her, 

We fear no mickle din ; 
Still Jamie fondly whispers me, 

" Hoot! dinna care a pin!" 

For we will gang to kirk, &o. 



ARISE 



AND BLOW THE TRUMPET, 
FAME, TO MASONRY. 



Arise ! and blow the trumpet, Fame ! 
Free-masonry aloud proclaim 

To realms and worlds unknown*: 
Tell them 'twas this great David's son, 
The wise, the matchless, Solomon, 

Prized far above his throne. 

The solemn temple's cloud-capt towers, 
Th' aspiring domes are works of ours. 

By us those piles were raised : 
Then bid mankind with songs advance, 
And through th' ethereal vast expanse 

Let Masonry be praised ! 

We help the poor in time of need, 
The naked clothe, the hungry feed, 

Tis our foundation-stone : 
While justice and benevolence, 
With fortitude and temperance, 

Adorn and grace the throne ! 



MR. LARRY O'GALLIGAN 

AMOURS. 



MAC FUSLE'S 



Air-" Paddy (TCarrol." 

Och, when I was a gossoon so merry and frisky, 
No smaller, do you se#, than a large water-log, 
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My father went dead, and my mother told whan 

And tired at the sign of the Cat in the Bog i 
Och, there ev'ry night we 
•Would strive to delight ye, 
Wijth all tjiegood things in the world, my .brave 

We'4 £11 w £ll y our bodies / 

£nd bother your noddies 
With dancing and fignting, and all other joys. 

Spoken.] Och, then, what pleasures can equal 
eating, drinking, loving, dancing, and fighting? 
None, by the powers of Moll Kelly ! Faith, Pd 
sooner be without life than without the enjoyment 
of those elegant accomplishments ; so here goes 
with 

Botheroo, ditheroo, foe away fawn, - 
Gramachree, filliloo, fire away whack ! 

Then, as X grew up a smart youth, as you now 

So tall and so straight as my neat bit of oak, 
Sure all the lasses began, faith, to view me 
With love in their blinkers — their meaning I 
smoke ; 
First, there was Miss Carney, 
I tipp'd her the blarney* 
And made her believe that I faithful would prove, 
Till Judy Mac Gowen 
My heart was o'erflowing, 
And melted my soul till I fell deep in love. 

SPOKEN. 1 Och, what Irishman that ever sprang 
from the Three United Kingdoms could think of 
tiring without it ; for all the world over it's meat, 
drink, washing, and lodging, and 

J$otheroo, ditheroo, &c. 

Bat sweet Kate M'Kowling, one Patrick's morn- 
ing, 
So botne 
I was 

ing 

The bosom I long'd to be maki g my grave : 
Till Miss' Hogandqgan, 
And Kitty' 0*Grogan, 
They both of them swore " that they'd have me 
or ike, 

** Till Polly, from Connaught, 
And Munster Miss Shonnaught, 
Stepped in, and to each gave a charming black 
eye. 

Spoken.] Och, jgief, what a beautiful bit of a 
row was kicked up in the caper of a minute V Poor 
Polly, she went down like a bag of sand, and Miss 
Shonnaught flew up like a load of straw, so she 
did ; and then Paddy Mahony, who happened to 
be looking on, he comes and he gives Murphy 
i Kale, who was making up his ugly mouth into a 
. laugh, a precious crack on the scrape; then 
Looney M'Cormie, he starts out, and he follows 
it up with a plump over the mouth : and so, d'ye 
see, because I would not appear all alone uy my- 
self to be acting an idle part, I brandished my 
little bit of a sprig, and sent them all flying this 
way and t'other, with my 

Botheroo, ditheroo, &c. 

Well, still to a cinder my heart to be grinding, 

From Donnybrook came Mrs. Flartey, my dear ; 
Till Shelah Mahoney one day I was finding, 
And softly I whisper'd love's tale in her ear ; 

Her heart I won easy, 

We married, an' please ye, 
For she had the shiners for Larry, och hone \ 

But she took in her head 

On one day to go dead, 
And left me to set up love-making alone. 

SPOKEN.] Yes, poor soul ! though I said to her, 



bother'd my heart with the leer that she gave, 
stuck i' t£ mud, with tie shamrock adorn- 



says I, " My dear JQCrs. Shelah Malpney, no, 
Mis* Shelah Mac Fusle, I mean, how can you be 
after thinking of being so sulky as to go and leave 
us alone here in the w&e world together like a 
flock of sheep, without even bidding a goofl J>ye to 
your own true and dutiful husband. I am siuqe 
you will be repenting before you have time to come 
back, so you will :" but, say wnat I could, it was 
all bother and froth, for die she would, and no- 
body could stop her ; so I put her, like a gentle- 
man-like man as shfe was, into a beautiful bit of 
clay, where all her fathers, grandfathers, and 
great-grandfathers, lay before her. And here am 
I, Mr. Larry O'GtHigan Mac Fusle, a single mar- 
ried man, at the saryice of any lady, maid, widow, 
or wife, who has plenty of' love and money to 
spare, and will join her delicate hand to mine, 
and then, if any dirty bogtrotter should dare to 
lay his little finger on her, .or say black is the white 
of her eye, see if I don't gire him such a 

Botheroo, ditheroo, &c 



WHERE IS ELLEN, RURAL BEAUTY? 

(Skeffingon.) 

WHERE is Ellen, rural beauty? 

Ah ! in pfcy teU me where ; 
Well she claims a heart of duty, 

Ardent lore and tender care. 

Though time should fade the rose of youth, 

The mind may still be vernal j 
Increase of years but strengthens truth, 

And virtue is eternal. 

Where is Ellen, rural beauty ? 

Point the path* conduct me there j 
Reason sanctions fondest duty, 

Ardent love and tender care. 

Some graces time will steal away, 

Some graces nobly cherish ; 
Beauty, like flowers, must soon decay, 

But sense can never perish ! 

Where, then, is rural beauty ? 

Ellen pure, is Ellen fair ? 
Mine is still a heart of duty, 

Ardent lore and tender care. 



HOW SWEET IN THE WOODLANDS. 
(Harrington.) 

How sweet in the woodlands, with fleet hound and 
horn, 

To waken shrill Echo, and taste the fresh morn ! 

But hard is the chase my fond heart must pur- 
sue, — 

For Daphne, fair Daphne ! is lost to my view. 

Assist me, chaste Dian, the nymph to regain, 
More wild than the roebuck, and winged with dis- 
dain ; 
In pity o'ertake her, who wounds as she flies, 
Though Daphne's pursued, ''tis Myrtillo that dies. 



■*>+++++++ 



THE LOVER'S ROMANCE. 

* * » 

(Dimond.) 

Deep in a dungeon, stretched on straw, 
There last my hapless friend J saw ; 
His body Jbore the galling chain, 
While fever's fire consumed Ibis brain : 
With burning grasp, my hand he wrung, 
And thus the wretch, in madness, sung — 

" I had a sister! where is she ? 
She feigned my second self to be : 
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Can misery ties of blood dissever? 
A captive brother calls for aid ; 
She hears him not ; forgetful maid ! 

Ah ! no — she hears him not — never ! never ! 

No! no! no! never!" 

Anon, with rage his pale cheek flushed, 

As hasty blood returning rushed ; 

New fires illumed his fading eye ; 

It rolled— it kindled fearfully ! 

His lip convulsed with scorn, with pride, 

As thus the maniac wildly cried : — 

" A faithless guardian, too, was mine, 
Who sells young hearts at Mammon's shrine, 

And mocks the wretch's last endeavour : 
Shall Heaven forgive that caitiff slave ? 
No ! no ! its lightnings rend the knave, 

lps thunders sound his doom for ever : 

Yes ! yes ! for ever !*' 

Again, to transient calm resigned. 
As Reason's beam just crossed the mind, 
The victim ceased to mourn his fate, 
And lost in love his dreams of hate ! 
Soft-stealing tears sumised his eyes, 
And thus discoursed his latest sighs : — 

" The main I loved — ah ! bless her, Heaven ! 
Her broken vows are all forgiven ; 

Despair, like mine, be Aer lot never !" 
Clymante's name just once he spoke, 
Then one deep sigh, — his heart-strings broke — 

Yes, bfdy, yes, — they broke for ever ' 

Yes! yes! forever! 



MQEY AARON; 

OR, THE HONEST JEW PEDLER. 

Air—" Bartholomew Fa*r.'*—( Bryant.) 

Friends, 111 tell you what is true, 
I'm n very knowing Jew j 
As a pedler I go, 
And I wander to and fro, 
With my box before my belly, 
I sells some goods, I tell ye, 
And I've got a little money, too, to stare on. 

Mitji vatches, rings, 

And pretty things, 

Knives and scissors, 

Glass for quizzers, 

Mith pretty toys, 

For girls and poys. 

Spoken.] Ay, my friends! here are all the very 
fine gold brooches, with not a bit of brass nor cop- 
per in 'em ; — here they are* better as new, and 
cheaper as dirt! — Come, and puy; I don't sell for 
profits ; I only wants to get a good name, and den I 
can sing— 

Hey down, ho down, deny deny down, 
Fm an honest Jew, called Moey Aaron. 

As throughout the week I roam, 
A great distance from my home, 
Mith my feet both wet and tired, 
Still my goots they are admired, 
Till some naughty little poys, 
Who are .out of good employs, 
Cry out tome Jew Moyeh, and folks stare on. 

Go, go away, 

To dem I say, 

It is not right 

To raise my spite, 

For I'm a Jew, 

'Tis known to you. 

Spoken.] Yes, to be sure, it is known to every 
body, for my greatest pride is not to disgrace my 
tribes ; always to carry my box full of my own gOQts, 
and never to covet my neighbours' propertys ;— den 



I can always pass by Newgate mithout turning mv 
head away from the Debtor's Door j and I can look 
a bum bailey in the face mithout any fear, while I 
sing— 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 

When my box I empty quite, 
Then I goes home at night, 
Takes my supper, goes to bed, 
And so quiet rests my head ; 
Then, next morn I rise, I vow, 
For the bits of buckle yow, 
While my pretty wife, enchanted, I do stare on. 

X takes my tea, 

Then wife and me 

Each other meet 

Mith kisses sweet, 

Till she says, Mo, 

Tis time to go. 

Spoken.] Yes, my vife always knows when it 
is time to go, and when it is pfopersh to come j she 
is a nice woman, and has brought me a nice little 
family ; — for dere is Isaac, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
and Ezekiel, and Abraham, and Solomon, and 
Daniel, and Lipey, and David, and Absalom, and 
Noah, and Alek, and Benjamin, and Isaiah, and 
two or three dozens more that hav'n't been named 
yet ; and we expects five or six others by the end of 
next year, for I'm a very industrious husband, 
and every night I sings — 

Hey down, ho down, &c. 



THE ODD FELLOWS' MODEL 
Air—" The AfodeJ,"— (Tapsell.) 

A PARODY. 

An Odd Fellow's a fellow of whim and of sport, 
Though his heart to humanity oft pays its court ; 
Expanded his~mind, he feels as a man, 
Relief to the widow and orphan his plan ! 

Where'er Fortune has placed him, 

No murmurs escape him ; 

Contentment his lot, 

E'en his foe is forgot, — 
Such joy does the Odd Fellow know, 

Who, daily toiling wearily, 

At night, singing cheerily, 
Every blessing enjoys which Content can bestow. 

He never repines at the wealth pf his neighbour, 
Just enough to suffice, the sweet fruit ot his la- 
bour ; 
With the girl of his heart blest, his bottle, and 

friend, 
While health and good-humour his hours attend. 

To his Lodge with glee repairing, 

No cares his soul ensnaring ; 

But harmony presiding, * 

The hour cheerful gliding, 
With friendship's sweet solace and mirth, 

Around him bliss bestowing, 

His cup of joy overflowing, 
He envies no lord or king on the eartn. 

Come, brothers, then join in the wish of my 

heart, 
United and firm let us keep, — nor impart 
The secret to none but the worthy and wise, 
Who deserve on their honour, and highly it prize. 
May our Lodges all flourish, 
Nor discord e er nourish ; 
But, united and firm, 
Let the detractor learn 
That Odd Fellows by Virtue are moved ; 
To our country ever steadily, 
Her rights maintain we readily, 
And show that by Faction we will ne'er be sub- 
dued! 
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CUPID IS A LITTLE DEVIL. 



(Cherry.) 

Come here, behold each female face, 

And, if your thoughts with mine agree. 
From fifteen yean to fifty's space 
Here love in ev'ry eye youTl see ! 
Here Cupid keeps his constant revel, 
Yet Cupid is a little devil ! 

With a fal, lal, la, &c. 

Colour and shape, fair limbs and face, 
Sweetness and wit in all you'll find j 
In motion, speech, in voice, in grace, 
All models here of woman-kind ! 
Tis Cupid keeps this pleasant revel, 
Yet Cupid is a little devil ! 

With a fal, lal, la, &c. 

If fat, her plenty feeds each heart, 

If lean, tis love that makes her so ; 
If straight, her form is Cupid's dart, 
But if she's bent, she's but his bow. 
Then share with us Love's constant revel, 
Though Cupid is a little devil ! 

With a fal, lal, la, &c. 



THE PLEASURES OF BRIGHTON. 



*» 



Air — " Nobody coming to many me.* 

Here's fine Mrs. Hoggins, from Aldgate, 

Miss Dobson and Deputy Dump, 
Mr. Sprigeins has left Norton Fafgate, 
And so has Sir Christopher Crump. 
From Shoreditch, Whitechapel, and Wapping, 

Miss Potts, Mr. Grub, Mrs. Keats, 
In the waters of Brighton are popping, 
Or killing their time in its streets. 

And it*s O ! what will become of us? 

Dear ! the vapours and blue- 
Devils will seise upon some of us, 
If we have nothing to do. 

Tbis here, ma'am, is Sally, my daughter, 

Whose shoulder has taken a start, 
And they tell me, a dip in salt water 

Will soon make it straight as a dart* 
Mr. Banter assured Mrs. Mumps, 

(But he's always a playing his fun,) 
That the camel that bathes with two humps, 

Very often comes out with but one. 

And it's O! what will become of us? &c. 

And here is my little boy, Jacky, 

Whose god-father gave me a hint, 
That by salt-water baths in a crack he 

Would cure his unfortunate squint. 
Mr. Yellowley's looking but poorly, 

It isn't the jaundice, I hope ; 
Would you recommend bathing ? — 0, surely, 

And let him tajte — plenty of soap. 

And it's O! what will become of us? &c. 

Your children torment you to jog 'em 

On donkeys that stand in a row, 
But the more you belabour and flog 'em, 

The more the cross creatures won't go. 
T'other day, ma'am, I thump'd and I cried, 

And my darling roar'd louder than me, 
Bat the beast wouldn't budge till the tide 

Had bedraggled me up to the knee ! 

And it's O! what will become of us? &c> 

We have pored on the sea till we are weary, 

And lounged up and down on the shore, 
Till we find all its gaiety dreary, 

And taking our pleasure's a bore. 
There's nothing so charming as Brighton, 

We cry as we're scampering down. 
But we look with still greater delight on 

The day that we go back to town. 

For it's O ! what will become of us ? &c. 



PADDY O'LEARY AND MISS JUDY 
M'SNIFTER. 

(Lawler.) 

A DOWN a dark alley I courted a maid, 

Miss Judy M' Snifter, who wash'd for a trade, 

Och Cupid led me a figary; 
Her toes they turn'd in, and her back it grew out, 
And her eyes look'd so melting across her long 
snout, 
They botherM poor Paddy O'Leary. 

Mr. Leary, Paddy Leary, Och fillililliloo, 
fol de rol de rol. 

Miss Judy M'Snifter was bandy, 'tis true, 

Her mouth very wide, and her nose rather blue, 

She put me in such a quandary ; 
Says she, ' I could love you the whole of my life, 
But they say that in Ireland you've left your old 
wife,' 
' Don't believe it,' said Paddy O'Leary. 

Mr. Leary, &c. 

So a bargain we made soon at church to say grace. 
Which I seal'd with a kiss on her sweet yellow face, 

But I soon did repent my figary ; 
When we had been married a year and a day, 
With a dirty coal-heaver my wife run away, 

' Devil speed you,' said Paddy O'Leary. 

Mr. Leary, &c. 

Crim. Con. we all know, is the rage in this town, 
So for damages I thought to make him come down, 

But the law it was devilish contrary ; 
For all that they gave — when much blarney 'd been 

said, 
For planting a pair of big horns on my head, 
Was five shillings to Paddy O'Leary. 

Mr. Leary, &c. 

LOVE HAS EYES. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

Love's blind, they say, 
O never, nay, 
Can words love's grace impart ? 
The fancy weak, 
The tongue may speak, 
But eyes alone the heart. 
In one soft look what language lies ! 
O, yes, believe me, Love has eyes. 

Love's winged, they cry, 
O, never I 

On pinions love to soar; 
Deceivers rove, 
But never Love- 
Attached, he roves no more. 
Can he have wings who never flies ? 
And yet, believe me, Love has eyes. 



THE BEAUTIFUL MAID OF SEVENTY. 



ff 



Air — " BaUmamonahor*. 

Ye lovers, behold a poor maiden forlorn, 
But as pretty a creature -as ever was born; 
My nose it is flat, and my eyes they are sunk, 
And they goggle about just as if they were drunk 

My cheeks, like a turnip, are fair, O ! 

Like carrots my beautiful hair, O ! 

My charms make the gentlemen stare, O ! 

And they call me the beautiful maid. 

My legs they are bent, but I dance with a grace, 
And the hump on my back adds a charm to my face ; 
Though dimples I've none, I have wrinkles a score. 
And I'm sure you ne'er saw such a beauty before. 

But pray what's beauty, alas, O ! 

With the beaux now-a-days 'tis a farce, O '. 

For lovers all look for the brass, O ! 

And they slight the poor beautiful maid. 
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I have lived in the world about seventy years, 
And I weep every night half-a-pail full of tears ; 
For I fear that, alas! there'll be soon no escapes, 
From the terrible doom, sir, of leading of apes. 
It makes me look wonderful blue, sir, 
I really don't know what to do, sir, 
Some prospect I hope there's in view, sir, 
To marry the beautiful maid. 

Oh, gentlemen, surely your hearts are all stone, 
To turn a deaf ear to my pitiful moan, 
To look with contempt on my love and my truth, 
And be blind to the graces of beauty and youth. 

Oh, gentlemen, what are you arter ? 

My neck I will hang in a garter, 

Or plunge in the New River water, 

If you frown on the beautiful maid. 

I've a secret to tell that will alter the case, 
And will surely remove ev'ry frown from your face ; 
Then spouses in plenty will come in a swarm, 
Though your hearts they are cold, my purse it 
warm. 

You'll call me an adorable creature, 

Discover a charm in each feature, 

For beauty no Venus can beat her, 

And you'll marry the beautiful maid. 



is 



THE DOVER STEAM-PACKET. 
(D. W. Jerrold.) 

THE pleasures of bathing and taking the air, 

All stations and ranks will agree — 
And to Dover the gentry in summer repair, 

To dabble awhile in the sea ; 
The ocean's so charming, the prospect so grand, 

So novel, so beauteous, and gay 1 
VVhat blockheads are those who stay on the land, 

When thus they might drive care away. 

Spoken.] How very pleasant it is to sail in a 
steam-ship, where there s no fear of breaking one's 
bonnets with the long poles passing. — I say, Cap- 
tain, how long does your wessel take to come into 
port? — Nine hours, twenty-three minutes, and 
three-fourths of a second. — There now — there's 
another inestible and charming convenience of a 
steam-conveyance; for there's no fear of losing 
one's dinner in a long passage. — No, for you've 
just secured your dinner in a long passage. — Well, 
I wish we had reached the place. — Reached the 
place, sir — what do you mean by that? I think 
your bringing up such subjects afore company, 
don't show your manners. — La, mamma, there's 
a porpoise ! — I think you might teach your little 
Miss better manners, ma'am — I take that as an 
insinuation upon my father — vat if he is a little 
stoutish. — Perhaps, miss, it's a mermaid — that's 
no insinuation upon you. — Well, I'm very sleepy. 
— I wonder where 1 could take a nap. — Jump 
overboard, you'll find a nice oister-bed. — No, 
that's not comfortable for the muscles. — And I 
think you'd make better shark's meat. — Oh, no 
sharks on this side of the water — you'll find plenty 
on the French coast. — Yes, and many flat Jish go 
from this side to feed 'em. — 

Their journey is closed, and now near the shore 

All fear for their voyage is over: 
And qualms and sea-sickness for this time is o'er, 

When they see the chalk mountains of Dover. 

Now some bawling loud for their luggage and coat, 

All's hurry and skurry to land ! 
Some sprawling and scrambling to get to the boat, 

Which bears them all off to the land ; 
Thick stowed in the vessel, with hearts like a 
feather, 

So happy and merry they go ; 



8mooth water, fair breezes, and sunshining wea- 
ther, 
To Dover they jovially row. 

SPOKEN.] Oh dear, look, if the wheels aint 
stopped ! — O dear, we are going down — we shall 
all be blown up for coming here — Oh, Captain, all 
the steam's gone — pray make a little more till we 
get ashore. — Hold your tongue, you foolish old 
woman, you're always wanting to be in hot water. 
— Here's Dover — mind how' you go down them ere 
steps into the boat, ma'am. — Thankee, young 
man. — Did you give the Captain any thing for me, 
ma'am? — For you, indeed, no!— Vy then your 
bandy legs may valk in as they can. — What do 
you mean by that, you imperent feller? O dear, 

I'm killed — seriously hurt — I've broke Broke ! 

what have you broke? — The brandy-bottle in my 
side pocket. — Ah ! you knew there was glass there ; 
you should have kept that side uppermost. — There, 
there, it's overboard. — O dear, I hope it aint my 
silly husband. — No, ma'am, it's only the anchor. 
— Oh, my love, I'm bruised — I wish I had a few 
drops. — Drops! I think you've had a drop too 
much, ma'am, by your dancing into the boat. — 
Dancing, you impudent feller ! — Yes, reeling into 
it. — La, papa, what is them ere white things on 
the beach ? — they are covered like the carts that 
show the animals at the fair. — Yes, my dear, but 
they are covered to prevent the animals being seen 
by the fair. — Shove off the boat. — Stop, Mr. 
Captain, there's my vife's night-cap in your bed, 
double bordered and nicely crimped. — Here it is, 
but it seems very much tumbled. — All right, now 
here we go. — Hallo ! boat there — here's a puppy 
belonging to that kiddy in the collar. — Oh, throw 
the faithful animal overboard ; hell swim to me. 
— Yes, birds of a feather, they say— but you han't 
paid for that dog's passage. — What! pay for 
the passage of a puppy — I never heard of .such a 
thing. — Oh ! quite common — our vessel would never 
do if we took all puppies free. — Now we're off 

To where pleasure presides and gaiety reigns, 
For here swarms each gay dashing rover j 

Your fate is full happy if fate once ordains 
A visit to old famous Dover. 



OF PLIGHTED FAITH SO TRULY KEPT, 

(Cobb.) 

A DUET. 

Of plighted faith so truly kept, 

Of all love dictates tell ; 
Of restless thought that never slept, 

Since when she bade farewell. 
The rising flush, the frequent tear, 
The flush of hope, the chilling fear : 

So may the sympathetic soul 
Direct kind fancy's wing, 

Where future nours in transport roll* 
And love's rewards shall bring. 



I 



MRS. G. 
Air-—" My Love is like a red red Bate.'* 

MY wife she is a wonder quite, 

Which you will plainly see ; 
Her name at length I cannot write, 

But call her Mrs. G. 
Others may be very good, 

But this 'twixt you and me, 
Few names have ever fairer stood 

Than that of Mrs. G. 

Great poets they may write a book* 

Or actors comic be, 
And Mre* Glasse may be a cook,. 

But so can Mrs. G. 
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Latprence paints fair forms they gay, 

Detraction's far from me, 
But should he ever come this way 

111 show him Mrs. 6. 

Bishop may compose a song, 

To sing it ask Miss Tree, 
But they must both try pretty long, 

Ere they beat Mrs. G. 
flies Stephens* voice is very sweet, 

When warbling up to E ; 
But I'd ask all who love a treat, 

If they've heard Mrs. G. 

Some orators your ears have rung, 

You may contented be ; 
But those who'd wish to hear a tongue, 

Should call on Mrs. G. 
ftfis true that Kean once made a hit, 

•I'o praise him you are free, 
And Thomas Cribb can box a bit, 

And so can Mrs. G. 

Vesiris may mate her dancing tell, 

To which I will agree ; 
And Noble caper pretty well, 

But not like Mrs. G. 
No doubt your wonders fast increase, 

And much you think of me ; 
But let at once your wonder cease, 

I'm spouse to Mrs. 0. 



CLOSE THINE EYES AND SLEEP SECURE. 

(King Charles I.) 

Close thine eyes and sleep secure, 
Thy soul is gate — thy body sure : 
He that guards thee, — he that keeps, 
Never slumbers — never sleeps. 
A quiet conscience in the breast 
Has only peace— has only rest. 
The music and the mirth of kings 
Are out of tune, unless she sings. 

Then close thine eyes in peace and, sleep secure ; 

No sleep so sweet as thine, — no rest so sure. 



THE HUMOURS OF LONDON. 



Ajr— « Who's far Calais."— (Bryant.) 

OH ! London shall be the grand theme of my story, 

Tis there we can crown you with smiling delight, 
And while the gay bosom is panting in glory, 

Fun, fun, is the motto, by day and by night : 
For spree, fun, and jollity always agog, sirs, 

Good humour gives life to the generous soul, 
And while unconcerned through this city we jog, 
sirs, 

We moisten the heart from the sparkling bowl. 

SPOKEN.] What do you think of a glass of 
punch, Alderman Smugface ? Why, I likes it very 
well, only it's apt to make a judy of me. Lord ! 
Alderman, you're tipsy ! No, no, you are wrong ; 
I am not tipsy, but I'm blind drunk ; but for all 
that I'm glad to see you. I did think of doubling 
you, but I couldn't do it for the life of me, for you 
look so well, and you grow so fat, that you are 
twice the man you was when yon were as thin as 
a whipping-post. Hollo! I beg your pardon for 
shoving against you, but— but who are you ? I'm 
a coal-heaver, and if you shove against me, d — me, 
111 eat you. Bravo! savs an Irishman, that man's 
a gooa judge of horseflesh ; for if he eats the Alder- 
man, he'll have meat and drink both together. I 
think you had better go along, says the street- 
keeper. Pies, pies, pies all hot ! says the pieman. 
Don't make such a noise, says the beadle. I will, 
says the bow-wow-man, and I have as much right 
to cry over my pies, as you have to laugh over 



your parish puddings; and although I'm only a 
pieman, mayhap I^re been as often in the stocks 
as you have — pies, pies ! Curse the fellow, I wish 
all his pies were in his throat, and then the fellow 
would have the mortification of poisoning him* 
self. 

So this is the way we can laugh and be merry, 
While singing the humours of gay London town. 

Then for ladies so chatty, so witty, and pretty, 
Oh, where can you find them so handsome as 
here; 
And if you love eating, pray come to the city, 

For that is a world of the very best cheer : 
For song, toast, and laughter, they're anxious and 
ready, ' 
It is the delight of a citizen's heart ; 
Some will drink you four bottles, and yet will be 
steady, 
And swear 'tis too soon from the glee to depart. 

Spoken.] Alderman Floundermouth, will you 
eat some salmon ? No, upon my eoul, I can't, for 
I'm a poor body at fish ; but you may help Mr. 
Shallowpate to a calf's b/sad* I thank you, bro- 
ther, I've plenty of head, but I wants brains. 
Shall I help you out of this tureen, Mr. Deputy : 
'tis a new present from the old Lord Mayor? 
Bless me, says the Deputy, so it is, and it is su- 
perb. No, no, says the master, I beg your par- 
don, for it is hefb soup, jla, ha, ha ! says the un- 
dertaker, that's a lively pun. Is itf says the 
Deputy, then bury it alive for the good of the 
living. Whose for champaigne ? says the surgeon. 
All of us, says Sheriff Rednose ; for we're enemies 
to your profession. No, I am not, says Mr. Phy- 
sic. Then here's ten to one against you, says the 
churchwarden, for the parson is taking his tithes 
out of that bottle. Move a fowl or a goose this 
way, says the butcher, for I like fair play. Aye, 
do, says the vintner, for birds of a feather will 
flock together ; and there's the poulterer surround- 
ed l>y all the geese. Have the kindness to help 
me, says the singer. Will you take goose, sir? 
Goose ! no, sir ; do you mean to insult an actor, 
sir? No, d — me, if I'll take goose. You had 
plenty of it last night at the theatre, for all that. 
Drop it, says the tailor, take a wing, and wash 
your foul mouths with a glass of sherry. 

And this is the way we can laugh and be 
merry, &c.* 

The ninth of November now comes in a hurry. 

And then for a show so expensive and gay ; 
Miss Mumble will grumble, and dress in a flurry, 

Because she would go, and mamma she cries 
* stay :' 
There's jostling, squeezing, and teazing so hearty, 

Take care of your pockets ; pray pick up my wig ; 
Here I'm all alone, for the whole of my party 

Have made a retreat, and have bothered my gig. 

Spoken.] Sir, will you have the goodness to 
take your hand out of my pocket, for fear it should 
dirt your fingers ? AJi, Alderman, how do you do ; 
and how is Sir Tunbelly Roundabout ? Bless your 
heart, he's quite fallen away ; I don't suppose he 
weighs more than twenty stone at present. Poor 
dear man, says Mrs. Snivell, what a pity he should 
lose any thing ; he's such a dear bewitching fellow 
for eating tuitle. Aye, so he is, says Granny 
(Jrumpy. Oh^jpon honour, says Lawyer Latitat, 
there he is. Who is he, zur ? says Lubin Lobber. 
He's a member of parliament. Ha, ha, ha! a 
member of parliament ; dang me if I didn't think 
there were half a dozen of them. Pray, sir, says 
an Irishman, which is the Lord Mayor ? That's 
him — that little man in a big coach. Long life to 
him, says the Gravedigger ; but where's the Lady 
Mayor. Out awa man! she is at home, and I'm 
going to see her at the ball, with my Neddy, and 
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-$rp expect -&Q meet .» great many relations there. 
Oh, there's no fear of that, says the Frenchman ; 
you find Neddies enough when you go jto ball de 
dance in von assemble Anglice ; but you look at 
de frenchman dance and sing, him charm de ladie 
and frighten de men. Dance and. sing! — Why, 
4 — me, says the sailor, if that isn't enough to 
frighten anybody ; but come ' along, there's the 
man in armour going to the bal}— jthe fat alderjnan 
is going to dance a minuet — the blind duchess has 
come to have a peep — the Spanish ambassador has 
come to cut capers with the city potentates — the 
prime minister is drinking old port an^ prime 
sherry with Mr. Smash, the trjpe-merchant. Thus 
the butcher moves his marrow-bones — the tailor 
dances till he has a stitch in the side— *ne shoe- 
maker sticks to it like wax — the carpenter ham- 
mers away, and the undertaker swears he's buried 
alive — 
80 this is the way we can laugh and be merry, &c. 



DEAR NANCY, ADIEU. 

UNFURLED were the sails, bearing William afar 
From the shore where his Nancy had lingered in 
view; 
While the tears for .the fate of her generous tar 
From her bosom escaped, as sue cried, love, 
adieu ! 
Endeared to the spot by sweet Sympathy's tie, 
Where last her fond William haji vowed to be 
true, 
O'er the ocean's expanse she would range with her 
eye, 
As the waves gently murmured, — dear Ifancy, 
adieu ! 

Three years have elapsed, and the beach Nancy 
sought, 
As a vessel appeared, with her streamers dis- 
played ; 
Tis my love, she exclaimed, but sad tidings were 
brought, 
Which struck with despair the affectionate 
maid! — 
For who can describe her keen pangs when she 
found 
That her tar, to his country and king ever 
true, 
Had fallen, alas ! but by victory crowned, 

While &e crew, wrapped in grief, sighed — 
" Brave William, adieu!" 

The portrait from Nancy, which hung from his 
neck, 
To his messmates he gave, with a heart-rending 
sigh, 
Then, raising himself on the blood-streaming 
deck, 
^yhile softness ineffable beamed from his eye, 
A wish he expressed, that his true love might 
have 
The pledge he received of affection so true ; 
In death he embraced it, then siink to his 'grave, 
And his last falt'ring accents breathed, " Nancy, 
adieu!" 



IT WAS A LORDLING'S DAUGHTER. 

(Shakspeare.) 

It was a lordling's daughter, the fairest one of 

three, 
That liked of her master as well as well might be, 
Till looking on an Englishman, the fairest eye could 



see, 



Her fancy fell a turning- 



Long was the combat doubtful, that love with love 

did fight, 
To leave the master loveless, or kill the gallant 

knight! 
To put in practice either, alas ! it was a spite 
Unto the silly damsel 

But one must be refused, — more mickle was the 

pain, 
That nothing could be used to turn them both to 

gain; 
For, of the two, the trusty knight was wounded 

with disdain! 
Alas ! she could not help it. 

Thus Art, with Arms contending, was victor of the 

day, 
Which, by a gift of learning, did bear the maid 

away ; 
Then, lullaby, the learned man has got the lady 

g av! 
For now my song is ended. 



THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE. 
(W. J. Mickle.) 

And are ye sure the news is true ? 

And are ye sure he's weel ? 
Is this a time to think o' wark ? 

Make haste, lay by your wheel. 
Is this a time to think o' wark, 

When Colin's at the door? 
Gie me my cloak, I'll to the quay, 

And see him come ashore. 

For there's nae luck abou£ the house, 
There's nae luck at a' ; 
There's little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman's awa. 

O gie me down my bigonet, 

My bishop's satin gown, 
For I maun tell the bailie's wife 

That Colin's come to town. 
My Sunday's shoon they maun gae on, 

My hose o'pearl blue, 
It's a' to please my ain gudeman, 

For he's baith leal and true. 
For there's nae luck about the house, &c. 

Rise up and mak a clean fireside, 

Put on the muckle pot ; 
Gie little Kate her cotton gown, 

And Jock his Sunday's coat : 
And mak their shoon as black as slaes, - 

Their hose as white as snaw ; 
It's a' to please my ain gudeman, 

For he's been lang awa. 
For there's nae luck about the house, &c. 

There are twa hens upon the bauk, 

They've fed this month and mair ; 
Mak haste, and thraw their necks about, 

That Colin weel may fare : 
And spread the table neat and clean, 

Gar ilka thing look braw } 
Its a' for love of my gudeman, 

For he's been lang awa. 

For there's nae luck about the house, esc. 

$ae true his heart, sae smooth his speech, 

His breath like caller air ; 
His very foot has music in't 

When he comes up the stair. 
And will I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak ? 
I'm downright dizzy wi' the thought, 

In troth, I'm like to greet. 
For there's nae luck about tne house, &c. 
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The cauld blasts o* the winter wind, 

That thirl'd thro* my heart, 
They're a' blawn by, I hae him safe, 

Till death we'll never part ; 
Bat what puts parting in my head ? 

It may be far awa ; 
The present moment is our ain, 

The neist we never saw. 

For there's nae luck about the house, &c. 

Since Colin's weel, I'm weel content, 

I hae nae mair to crave ; 
Could I but live to mak him blest, 

I'm blest aboon the lave : 
And will I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak ? ' 

I'm downright dizzy wi' the thought, 

In troth, I'm like to greet. 

For there's nae luck about the house, &c. 



THERE WERE THREE COOKS IN COLN- 

BROOK. 

A CATCH. 

THERE were three cooks in Colnbrook, 
And they fell out with our cook, 
And all was for a pudding he took, 
And from the cook of Colnbrook. 

There was swash cook, and slash cook, 
And thou'rt a rogue and knave cook, 
And all was for a pudding he took, 
And from the cook of Colnbrook. 

They all fell upon our cook. 
And mumbled him so that he did look 
As black as the pudding which he took, 
And from the cook of Colnbrook. 



RATIONAL VANITY. 

(Dibdin.) 

Man, poor forked animal, why art thou vain 

Of thy form that so matchless the Deity owns, 
Where beauty, proportion, and symmetry reign, 
Adding grace to distinction, and splendour to 
thrones. 
While, by folly and fashion, this form so di- 
vine 
Is abused, till all figures fantastic it wears, 
Till, worn by diseases, and bloated by wine, 
Men, the Deity's image, turn monkeys and 
bears. 
A mass of remorse, of reflection, of pain, 
Man, poor forked animal ! why art thou vain ? 

Art vain of thy mind ? still the Deity there ; 

Where virtues angelic their natures impress, 
Pale Anguish to chase, smooth the brow of De- 
spair, 
And, with Charity's hand, dry the tear of Dis- 
tress ! 
While this generous mind, on beneficence bent, 
Fair Gratitude's height shall in vain strive to 
climb, 
And those lavished riches, so lib'rally meant, 

'Stead of virtue rewarding, shall sanctify crime. 
While Philanthropy gives disappointment to gain, 
Man, poor restless animal ! why art thou vain ? 

Take the rational mean. If thou'rt proud of thy 
form, 
Let health, given by temperance, glow in thy 
face; 
Let Simplicity's hand, as it decks every charm, 
To decorum, add neatness, to decency, grace. 



Then, to temper thy mind, neither tower nor 

stoop,' 
Nor with sordidness grovel, nor arrogance ride ; 
Be not niggard nor lavish, a churl, nor a dupe, 
But let Prudence the hand of Benevolence 

guide. 
Thus, in form and in heart, shall the Deity 

reign; 
Thus, reason shall teach, and thus man shall be 

vain. 



<*+•* ■++**■+ 



NONE SHALL BE MARRIED BEFORE ME. 

Air—" I&wwfc».''-~{WeIlings.) 

Alas ! I'm quite out of my teens, 

And still I remain but a lass ; 
I tremble with envy and spleen, 
I tremble to look in the glass. 
Fast my tears trickle down, 

And slow beats my sad heart ; 
I'm with sorrow oppressed, 

And with anguish I smart, 
For Mary is married before me. 

There was Jane, not so handsome as I, 

Nor so young, and I'm sure not so kind, 
She'd a lover, — that girl is so sly. 
And the man must be out of his mind. 
With rage I'm bewildered, 

With anger I burn ; 
No pleasure delights, 

At enjoyment I spurn, — 
For Jenny is married before me ! 

Oh, Cupid ! have pity, I pray, 

And send me a youth I can love ; 
If he's handsome, I ne'er shall say nay, 
And as constant 111 be as the dove. 
Should he ask me to wed, 

Sure I cannot refrain, 
I'm too tender-hearted 

To keep him in pain, — 
And none shall be married before me. 



•+++*0 +•+*■■* 



WHY— WHAT CAN A POOR MAIDEN DO? 

(Beazley.) 

WERE it not for these men, we should ne'er do 
amiss, 
Nor papas nor mamas disobey ; 
But, alas ! when, with sighs, they demand but a 
kiss — 
Why — what can a poor maiden say ? 
She cries no — then cries hush, 
Then looks down with a blush, 
While he swears to his vows -he'll be true ; 
And with one by your side, 
Who will not be denied — 
Why — what can a poor maiden do ? 

While they guess there's a heart pleading for them 
within, 
'Tis in vain that our lips say them nay : 
But, alas ! if they once are determined to win — 
Why — what can a poor maiden say ? 
She cries no — with a blush, 
He persists — she cries hush ; — 
If she fly, still the lovers pursue ; 
Though these men we may fear, 
Yet, without them, oh, dear ! — 
Why — what can a poor maiden do ? 



ENCOURAGE THE GROWTH OF THE VINE. 

Air—" The Emerald Zrfe."— (T. Evans.) 

Some cry up your mettlesome steeds, 
The lover will talk of his lass. 
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But surely there's nothing exceeds 

The pleasures that flow from the glass. 
Where it circulates merrily round, 

Mirth, wit, and good humour preside, 
Man's ever more sociable found 
With a bottle and friend by his side. 
Here's success to the sparkling bowl, 

The bumper of excellent wine ; 
May all men, from hence to the Pole, 
Encourage the growth of the vine. 

Old gentlemen tell us it's wrong 

T' indulge in the juice of the grape, 
So we, by the aid of a song, 

Let the fumes of the bottle escape. 
Then fill up each glass to the brim, 

Endeavour to honour the host ; 
And, if I've permission from him, 

111 give you these words for a toast — 
Here's success to the sparkling bowl, &c. 



THEN A HUNTING WE WILL GO. 

The dusky night rides down the sky, 

And ushers in the morn, 
The hounds all join in jovial cry, 

The huntsman winds his horn. 

Then a hunting, &c. 

The wife around her husband throws 

Her arms to make him stay : 
My dear, it rains, it hails, it snows, 

You cannot hunt to-day. 

But a hunting, &c. 

Away they fly, to 'scape the rout, 
Their steeds they soundly switch, 

Some are thrown in, and some thrown out, 
And some thrown in a ditch. 

Yet a hunting, &c. 

Sly renard now like light'ning flies, 

And sweeps across tne vale ; 
But when the hounds too near him spies 

He drops his bushy tail. 

Then a hunting, &c. 

O'er the wild heath, and o'er each plain, 

He winds his artful way ; 
But yet his cunning is in vain, 

He dies ! he dies ! huzza ! 

When a hunting, &c. 

At night, returning, we rejoice, 

With mirth and true delight : 
Wc then, with bumpers, raise the voice, 

And pass with joy the night. 

Then a drinking, &c. 



ANXIFIY FOR THEE, LOVE. 

(C. Westmacott.) 

Anxiety for thee, love, 

. Has marked my brow with care, 
The heart once blithe and free, love, 

Lives a victim to despair ; 
The pulse a langour feeling, 

The eye bereft of fire, 
O'er all the senses stealing 

One fatal fond desire ; 
Though Fate our persons sever, 

One bright blest thought can free 
My heart from sorrow, ever 

Assured I'm loved by thee. 

Oh, 'tis thy angel-form, love, 

Can all my woes dispel, 
Thy smiles can warm my bosom, love, 

Thy frown — my passing knell ; 
Pale Frenzy quits his seat, love, 

At the music of thy voice, 



And Hope, illusive cheat, love. 
Bids lovers' hearts rejoice. 

Though Fate cur persons sever, Sec. 



LIFE'S WEATHER-GAGE. 
(Dibdin.) 

I'M for Tom Tiller's golden maxim, 

Who studies life in every stage, 
Hell tell you plainly, if you ax him, 

Content's this life's best weather-gage. 
I own Tom had but little learning, 

Such as your flats pick up at school. 
Yet is he cunning and discerning, 

And, though no conjuror, Tom's no fool. 

" A tar cries Tom 's to peace a stranger, 

" 'Fore Fortune's tempest cuts and drives, 
" No single moment free from danger," 

And so does every man that lives ; 
In toil and peril he nis part takes, 

Stands fire, and hurricane, and shot ; 
He has his qualms, his head-aches, heart- aches, 

And where's the lubber that has not ? 

The gold he gets does good to others, 

Though he at random lets it fly ; 
For, as mankind are all his brothers, 

He keeps it in the family. 
Hair-breadth escapes each hour he weathers, 

No moment can he call his own ; 
And thus are men put to their tethers, 

Up from the cottage to the throne. 

The thins is this, in every station 

We're born for pleasure and for trouble, 
And, if you strike to each vexation, 

Good Hope's true cape you'll never double ; 
But take the good and evil cheerly, 

And sum up creditor and debtor — 
If in this world they use you queerly, 

Be honest, and you'll find a better. 



LET THE WAITER BRING CLEAN 
GLASSES. 

Let the waiter bring clean glasses, 
With a fresh supply of wine, 

For I see -by all your faces 
In my wishes you will join. 

It is nob the charms of beauty 
Which I purpose to exclaim, 

We awhile will leave that duty 
For a more prevailing theme. 

To the health I'm now proposing 
Let's have one full glass at least, 

No one here can think 't imposing — 
Tis the founder of the feast. 



THE GONDOLIERS' SONG. 

Soon as the busy day is o'er, 

And evening comes, with pleasant shade, 
We Gondoliers, from shore to shore, 

Merrily ply oar jovial trade ; 
And, while the moon shines on the stream, 

And while soft music breathes around, 
The feathering oars return the gleam, 

And dips in concert to the sound. 

Down by some convent's mould'ring walls, 
Oft we bear the enamoured youth, 

Softly the watchful fair he calls, 
Who whispers vows of love and truth. 

And while the moon, &c. 

Oft where the proud Rialto swells, 
With happier pairs we circle round, 
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Whose secret sighs fond Echo tells, 
Whose murmured tows she bids resound. 

And while the moon, &c. 

Then joys the youth that love concealed. 
And fearful love must own its sighs ; 

rhen smiles the maid to hear revealed 
How more than ever she complies. 

And while the moon, &c. 



LOVE! THOU BEAR DECEIVER. 

(Croly.) 

Love ! thou dear deceiver, 

Here, at length, we part ; 
From this moment, never 

Shalt thou wring my heart. 
Yet this tear-drop stealing, 

Yet this throb of pain, 
Tell me, past concealing, 

I'm thy slave again. 

List'ning saints befriend me, 

Love ! my peace restore, 
Pride ! thy spirit lend me, 

All will soon be o'er. 



THE WONDERFUL MAN. 
(Upton.) 

O, WHAT is Munchausen to me ? 

Ill tell you the wonders I've seen 
In the air, on the earth, and the sea, 

Where no other mortal has been : 
I once saw an elephant's trunk 

Knock down both the chapel and steeple ! 
I verily thought I should have sunk, 

For it killed both the parson and people ! 

Wonderful! wonderful! O! 

The next was a young alligator, 

I think about twenty weeks old, 
Caught hold of a Dutchman, a skater, 

And into the sea with him roll'd ! 
But ere they had been in a minute, 

A wave threw them up, like a spark ; 
And then, as if magic was in it, 

Were both snapt in two by a shark ! 

Wonderful! wonderful! O! 

The next thing was two salamanders, 

That somehow flew out of the fire, 
At the house of a German, in Flanders, 

Or else set me down for a liar. 
Then, while he was stuffing each swallow, 

And treating them both very civil, 
I saw them seize hold of his collar, 

And carry him off to the Devil ! 

Singing, wonderful! wonderful! O! 

Then I saw, in the month of December, 

The ghost of a giant arise ! 
His legs were like rocks, I remember, 

And his body rearM up to the skies! 
The pigs in his belly were scratching ! 

The adders crept under his coat! 
The fowls in his pockets were hatching! 

And the bullocks all jump'd down his throat! 
O, what a wonderful man ! 



THE PILOT. 

WHEN lightnings pierce the pitchy sky, 
And o'er the ocean's bosom fly, 
While roaring waves each other whelm, 
The hardy pilot takes the helm. 
Jte puts to sea, resolved to save, 
Or perish in the briny wave. 



The signal of distress he hears, 
And to the foundering vessel steers, 
He loudly hails the exhausted crew, 
Who, cheered by him, their toils renew, 
And bless the pilot, come to save, 
Or perish in the briny wave. 

They work the pump with double force, 
He calmly points the helmsman's course, 
His steady orders all obey, 
And now the vessel on her way, 
Pursues the pilot, bent to save, 
Or perish in the briny wave. 

With anxious care her course they keep, 
She struggling rides the angry deep ; 
In smoother water soon she sails^ 
The crew huzza, then warmly hails 
The haTdy pilot, bent to save, 
Or perish in the briny wave. 

THE JOLLY COBBLER. 

IN a shop of my own once, I'd very pretty call, 

And my trade was a jolly shoemaker; 
Though rm now but a cobble*', afid glad to keep 

a stall 
Here, under the shop of a baker. 

His quartern loat is light — 

His peck loaf's short of weight; 

Mixing alum with his flour 

Makes his rolls so cursed sour ; 

Of all jthis I made a song, 

And as* good folks passed along : 
To warn them so merrily I'd quaver — 

The baker's wife being vext, 

Swore I must change my text, 
Or repent of my monstrous bad behaviour. 

My fine song for to mar it, 

She bought a squalling parrot, 
And on bulk o'er my head needs must mount 
her — 

I taught pretty poll to cry, 

To the jury passing by— 
Whew! whew! (Outlet) the light bread is 
under the counter. 

Last night, at John O'Grott's, when he froth'd up 

my ale, 
I taught him how his draught might be quicker ; 
Says I, fill your pots, as I warrant you'll not fail 
To sell a double quantity of liquor. 

To compass humming beer 

That does my body cheer, 

I touch my neighbour's cole. 

By leathering of his sole ; 

Each side of me they sit, 

Whilst I, in giggish fit, 
Crack high jokes, or sing, The Vicar and 
Moses — 

I with hammer make a rout ; 

Thus I draw my elbows out, 
And by accident douce both their noses— 

Their pardon then I beg, 

Thus whip up a leg ; 
At a cobbler's running trade who can match me? 

A customer's old shoe 

I take, as I now do, 
And try if hopping after can catch me. 



LIB STILL, POOR HEART, I PRAY YOU, 

NOW. 

Dibdin.) 

When Winifred's gone far away, 

Hut's peevish and hur pouts 
Long,, very long, the live long day, 

And then hur clours and clouts, 
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And feels, look you, hot can't tell how ; 
And as hur vents and heaves hur sighs, 
Softly to hur poor heart hur cries, — 

Lie still, poor heart, I pray you, now. 

But when hur skips among hur coats, 
And Shenkin hears hur voice's notes, 
Sweet voice ! on which so much hur doats, 

Again hur feels hur can't tell how, 
The fluttering fool within her breast 
Is joyful, gay, and also blest, 
And vain hur cries to make it rest, — 

Lie still, poor heart, I pray you, now. 

Tig strange, and it is also odd, 
And 'tis, moreover, sad, 
That Cupid's such a devilish god 
To drive poor lovers mad ; 

With grief to feel hur can't tell how, 
'Tis melancholies, and 'tis smart, 
And fain hur whispers to hur heart, — 

Lie still, poor heart, I pray you, now. 

But soon this urchin and this boy, 
That makes fond lovers' hearts his toy, 
Turns melancholy into joy ; 

And then hur feels hur can t tell how ; 
Oh ! 'tis a palsam to hur smart 
To hold hur to hur fluttering heart, 
And cry, at every peat and start, 

Lie stilly poor heart, I pray you, now. 



Whilst many a refuge still hast thou, 

Thy wandering heart to save 
From the keen pangs that wrong mine now, 

I have but one — the grave. 



MEG O' THE MILL. 

(Burns.) 

Air — " Oh, bonnie Lass, vnll you lie in a Barrtxck" 

O KEN ye what Meg o' the Mill has gotten? 
An' ken ye what Meg o' the Mill has gotten ? 
She has gotten a coot ' ,i' a claut o' siller, 
And broken the heart o' the barly miller. 

The miller was strapping the miller was ruddy, 
A heart like a lord, and a hue like a lady : 
The laird was a widdiefu', bleerit, knurl ; 
She's left the gude fellow and ta'en the churl. 

The miller he hecht her a heart leal and loving, 
The laird did address her wi' matter mair moving, 
A fine pacing horse, wi' a clear chained bridle, 
A whip by her side, and a bonnie side-saddle. 

O wae on the siller, it is sae prevailing ; 
And wae on the love that is fixed on a mailen ! 
A torcher's nae word in a true lover's parle, 
Bat gie me my love, and a fig for the warl ! 



A WOMAN'S FAREWELL. 
(Alaric A. Watts.) 

FARE thee well ! 'tis meet we part, 

Since other ties and hopes are thine j 
Pride, that can nerve the lowest heart, 

Will surely strengthen mine. 
Yes, I will wipe my tears away, 

Repress each struggling sigh ; 
Call back the thoughts thou led'st astray, 

Then lay me down and die ! 

Fare thee weU !— Ill not upbraid 

Thy fickleness or falsehood now ; 
Can the wild taunts of love betrayed 

Repair one broken vow ? 
But if reproach may wake regret, 

In one so false or weak, 
Think what I was, when first we met, 

And read it on my cheek. 

Fare thee well ! — on yonder tree 
One leaf is fluttering in the blast, 

Withered and sere, — a type of me, — 
For I shall fade as fast ! 



THE MOP-FLOURISHING WIFE. 

(Barton WilfoTd.) 

Air — " I vow it is a Pity you should bother me to sing.*' 

Once upon a time there lived, 
Not many miles from town, 
A man who kept his spirits up 

By pouring spirits down : 
And he was loth to leave his house 

Alone, when he was out, 
So took to himself a buxom wife, 
To flourish his mop about. 

To flourish his mop about, 

So took to himself a buxom wife, 

To flourish his mop about, 

To flourish his mop about. 

But soon he found when he had wed, 

The flame of love grow dim ; 
His wife she learnt to flourish the mop, 

But flourished it most at him. 
Said he to her one day, when she 

Had popp'd it in his face, 
If I were to count'nance this, you'd swear 

The mop was in its place. 

The mop was in its place, &c. 

He went unto a magistrate, 

And straight liis story told, 
Who whisperM, when 'twas done, that he 

Likewise had got a scold. 
And Hodge would find his troubles Were, 

Compared with his, but small ; 
For when his worship's wife was vex'd, 

She at him threw pail and all. 

She at him threw pail and all, &c 

Besides, said he, you must not think 

Your wife unlike the rest, 
For all, alas ! their humours have, 

From bad unto the best. 
They all are fond of flourishing, 

But few from that can stop, 
And as your wife don't flourish from home, 

Why let her flourish your mop. 

Why let her flourish your mop, &c. 

Hodge did not like the sage advice* 

He from his worship got, 
And went to tell his wife to brush, 

As who, like him, would not? 
But while he was away from home, 

His wife she had withdrawn ; 
With mops and brooms and all her love, 

She off with another had gone. 

She off with another had gone, &c. 

Now, gentlemen, I beg you all 

To mark what I've to say, 
If you should wed some buxom dame, 

Keep mops and brooms away. 
Let wify use a scrubbing-brush, 

But don't be then in view, 
Lest she should think your face the floor, 

And take to scrubbing you. 

And take to scrubbing yon, &c. 



WITH A HEIGHO! HEIGHO! 
(Prince Hoare.) 

I've loved so many a maiden fair, 
Of names that so much vary, 

I scarcely know which caus'd my care, 
Or Fanny, Bess, or Mary ; 
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But happy I ! for not a thing 

Can meet me so contrary, 
That will not make me think and sing, 

Of Fanny, Bess, or Mary. 

With a heigho ! heigho ! 

I always was, from boy to man, 

Well pleased to toy with any — 
Now if a lady slap her fan, 

\Vhy — straight I think on Fanny — 
Dear Fanny I remember yet, 

No lass so smart and pretty — 
But if you offer me a bet, 

Why, then I think on Betty. 

With a heigho ! heigho ! 

Then Betty she is all my theme,' 
So round, so plump, and jolly ; 

But if I hear a parrot scream- 
It makes me think on Polly. 

Thus happy I '. while scarce a thing, 
Can meet me so contrary, 

That will not make me think and sing 
Of Fanny, Bess, or Mary. 

With a heigho ! heigho ! 

CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. 

(Original Words.) 
CHORUS. 

O ! Charlie is my darling, 
My darling, my darling j 

O ! Charlie is my darling, 
The young chevalier. 

Twas on a Monday morning, 

Right early in the year, 
When Charlie came to our town, 

The young chevalier. 

O ! Charlie is my darling, &c. 

As he came marching up the street* 
The pipes play'd loud and clear, 

And a' the folk came running out 
To meet the chevalier. 

O ! Charlie is my darling, &c. 

Wi* Highland bonnets on their heads, 
And claymores bright and clear, 

They came to fight for Scotland's right, 
And the young chevalier. 

O ! Charlie is my darling, &c. 

They've left their bonnie Highland hills, 
Their wives and bairnies dear, 

To draw the Sword for Scotland's lord, 
The young chevalier. 

O ! Charlie is my darling, &c. 

O ! there were monie beating hearts, 

And monie hopes and fears; 
And monie were the prayers put up 

For the young chevalier . 

O: Charlie is my darling, &c. 



CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. 

(As altered, and sung in London, Sfc.) 

Charlie is my darling. 
My darling — my darling, 

Charlie is my darling, 
The young cavalier. 

'Twas on a Monday morning, 

Right early in the year, 
When first I saw my brave Menteith, 

The young cavalier. 

O Charlie is my darling, &c. 

As he came marching up the brae, 
The pipes play'd loud and clear, 

And a' the clan came running out, 
To meet the cavalier. 

O Charlie is my darling, «c. 



Wi' highland bonnet on his head, 

And claymore long and clear, 
He came to fight for Scotland's right 

My brave cavalier. 

O Charlie is my darling, &c. 



THE JOVIAL SONS OF JOVE. 

(Frome.) 

When Heav'n, to soften human care, 

Bade Pity sympathize with Woe, 
That Sorrow's child should fortune share, 

Friendship bestow'd on man below, 
Whose balm dispelling ev'ry grief, 
Brought to the aching soul relief ; 
T' inspire the jest — create the smile, 
Gay Momus reach'd our wave-bound isle, 
Proclaiming loud the thund'rer's love, 
To bless with mirth the sons of Jove. 

As Bacchus rais'd the gen'rous vine, 

As Vulcan form'd the sparkling bowl, 
Apollo struck the lyre divine, 

And music's charms inspir'd the soul : 
Through heav'n was heard the sacred sound, 
From heav'n the pleasing notes rebound j 
When Harmony arriv'd at earth, 
By Wit inspir'd, to Song gave birth, 
And Cove his choicest chaplets wove, 
To deck the fav'rite sons of Jove. 

In peals of thunder swell the sound, 

Echo the mandate as it floats, 
Louder th' enchanting theme resound, 

And catch the mirth-inspiring notes. 
Sacred to Harmony and Love, 
Inspir'd by Friendship and by Jove, 
Our bowls with nect'rous vigour flow, 
Our bosoms share the mutual glow j 
While Mirth, descending from above, 
Hails us the jovial sons of Jove. 



++■»»++*+ 



MEMBERS OF OUR SOCIETY. 

(Dibdin.) 

Others with splendour and parade 

Their new-chosen members usher in, 
Flags, banners, noise, cars, cavalcade, 
Spears, halberts, tumult, dirt, and din. 
Members of our society 

Are chosen on a diff 'rent plan ; 
Wft bid them welcome with a glee ; 
And swear them o'er the flowing can. 

Free-Masons, with mysterious rites, 
- Their new-elected members hail ; 
And talk by signs, and brood whole nights, 
O'er compass, trowel, mop, and pail. 

Members of our society, &c. 

Members of parliament, in air 
On brawny shoulders lifted high, 

Sit lolling in a great arm-chair, 
While roaring thousands rend the sky. 

Members of our society, &c. 

To choose Lord Mayor, upon the Thames 
Squadrons of barges scare the swans ; 

With turf-gallants and country, dames 
Are sopped and sous'd with City dons. 

Members of our society, &c. 

Courtiers and lords prefer kiss'd hands ; 

Sheriffs and aldermen carouse ; 
Doctors harangue, to gain their bands ; 

Judges and counsellors make bows. 

Members of our society, &c. 
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ht filluil Injii out a bumper, ji 



THE LANDLADY OF FRANCE; 



And biiltgi are what hie regiment call handy. 

But when the band; officer was order'd to the tout 

Bow the ion her lovely locks that look'd » 

randy, oh! 

"Adieu, my eonl," aayaahe; " if you write pray 

paythepoat; 

Bnt,Tjefow we part, let 1 ! take ■ drtFp of brandy. 



She filled him 
the torn 

And another , ,.„. ^ , 

So they kept their spirit* up, by theit 

Forlov, 



bumper, just before he left 
anil handy, pjh ! 



« is like the cholic, cored with brandy, oh ! 

"Take a bottle onV lays she, 'forycVre going 

In your ten! you^know, nr lore, 'twill be the 

" Yon're right," nays he, " toy life ! for a lent k 

a tale aom. 



(Hatkcr.) 
jrilony fair city, u I ban ban told— 
0«c» lived a baahnw, cruel, ugly, and old; 



Arid he a young maiden in durance had pent, 

He placed guards around her, and girt with a wall. 
Bat she found the means to escape from them all i 

Singing, fal lal la] la, &c 
All ye in affliction a moral hence learn, 
Nor think that lost happiness ne'er will return ; 
Oh ! yield not your hearts up a prey to despair, 
If one day is stormy, the nest will be fair. 
Let fortune then menace, and scowl aa she may, 
Lauretta will ever be jocund and gay ; 



Undaunted in peril and foremost in danger. 

Ever ready the rights of mankind to defend, 
The guard of the week and support t,.' the Strang 



Stood England, the Anchor a 
world. 






te earth, where true honour 
truth, gives a strength to the 
Where the roie-hud of beauty, with valoor 
Enlargeth the heart and exalteth the > 



mybirt 



yet shall peace he thy por- 






.t thou stand, lovely rock. 



* 
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GOOD WINE MAY BE D l i QBACTO . 

(From Heywood's " Woman killed with Kind- 
ness."— 1617.) 

An honest crew, disposed to be merry, 
Came to a tavern and called for wine ; 

The drawer brought it, smiling like a cherry, 
And told them it was pleasant, neat, ana fine. 

Taste it? quoth one : he did ; oh, fie! quoth he. 

The wine was good ; now it run't too near the lee. 

Another sipp'd, to give the wine its due, 
And said unto the rest, it drunk too flat : 

The third said it was old ; the fourth, top new. 
Nay, quoth the fifth, the sharpness lijk.es me not. 

Thus, gentlemen, you see how in one hour 

The wine was new, old, flat, sharp, sweet, and 
sour. 

Unto this wine we do allude our play, 

Which some will judge to f o trivial, qome too 
grave; 
You, as our guests, we entertain to day, 

And bid you welcome to the best we have. 
Excuse us then : good wine may be disgraced, 
When every several mouth hath sundry taste. 



■+++■*■**■*■+ 



THE YOUNG IRISH CAPTAIJJ. 

(Upton.) 

THREE lovers I boast, that are handsome and 

smart, 
And each in his way has laid siege to my heart ; 
But when I give up to so bold a request, 
It must be to him that my fancy likes best : 
Now one is a dandy, that doats on himself; 
And t'other, though pleasing, too fond of the pelf; 
But he that's most loving, courageous, and free, 
Is the young Irish captain, the husband for me. 

With his rub-a-dub, row-de-dow ! 

the dear creature ! 

My mother, now mind, intercedes for the fop ; 
And father, for money, at nothing will stop : 
So one is for this, and the other for that, ' 
But neither my soldier will deign to look at ; 
And this is the reason, his fortune is small ; 
Or, indeed, to speak truly, he has none at all ; 
Yet so sweetly he pleads, and so tenaer is he; 
That the young Irish captain's the husband tot me. 
With his rub-a-dub, row-de-dow, &c. 

When he whisper'd, .dear lad, t'other day in my 

ear, 
" Come, come, let us marjry, get inarrjexf* ftj 

dear?" 
! he look'd in my face, and so fond press'd my 

hand, 
That I could not his tender entreaties withstand ; 
For the bold son of Man so well acted his part, ' 
That he forced me, I own, to surrender my heart. 
And now where he marches I'm likely to be,' ' 
For the young Irish captain's the husband fur me. 
With his rub-a-dub, row-de-dow, &c. ' 



j SONGS OF SHEPHERDS IN RUSTICAL 
V ROUNDELAYS; 

OR, HALLOO, BOYS, AFTER. THE HARE. 

(G. A. Stevens.)' 

SONGS of shepherds in rustical roundelays, 
Formed in fancy and whistled on reedd, 
Sang to solace young nymphs upon holidays, 
Axe too unworthy. for wonderful deeds. 
Sottish SilenuB 
To Phoebus, the genius, 

Was sent by Dame Venus a song to prepare, 
In phrase nicely coin'd, 
And verse quite refin'd, 
How the states divine touted the hare. . 



-8ta», quite tired with pastimes OlvmpieaV 
Stars and planets which beautiful shone. 
Could no lon&ef ensure that men only 8^aU 
Swim in pleasures^ .and they but look' on*. 
Ij^ound about horded 
Lucina they swarmed, 

And her informed how minded they were ; 
Each god and goddess, 
To take human bodies, 
As lords and ladies, to follow the hare. 

Chaste Diana applauded the motion. 

While pale Proserpina sat in her place, 
/To light the welkin and govern Che ocean, 
While sfce conducted her nephews in chase. 
By her example 
Their father to trample. 
The $arth, oid and ample, they wm leave 
the air, 
Neptune the water, 
And wine liber Pater, 
And Mars the slaughter, to follow tfye hare. 

Light gpd Cupid was mounted on Pegasus, 

Borrow'd of Muses with kisses .and prayfrs, 
Strong Alcides, upon cloudy Caucasus, 
Mounts a Centaur, which proudly him bears. 
Postilion of the sky, 
-Light-heel'd Jfltercury, 

Blade his courser By fleet as the airj 
While tuneful 'Apollo 
The kennel did follow, 
And hoop and hal}oo, boys, after the hare. 

Drown'd Narcissus, from his metamorphosis, 
Roused by fyho, new manhood did take ; 
Snoring Somnus up started from Cimmeris, 
Before for a thousand years he did not wake* 
There, was. cfeib?footed ' ••*•■«» 

Afulciber, booted, 

And Pan promoted on Corydon's mare. 
Proud Pallas pouted, 
Lond JEolus shouted, 
And Momus flouted, yet followed the hare. 
Hymen ushers in the lady ,4-strea, 

The jest took 1 hold of Latona the cojd, 
Ceres, the brown, with bright Cythef^a, 
Thetis, the wanton, 1 ' BeuonaV the bold. 
Shame-faced Aurora, 
With witty Pandora, 

And of aia wi t&' flora ojifd company bear ; 
But 'Juno was stated 
Top high to. he mated, 
Although she hated not bimfang the hare. 

Three brown bowls to the Olympical rector, 
Hie Troy-born boy presents on his knee ; 
Jove to Phoebus carouses in nectar, 
And Phoebus to Hermes, and Hermes to me. 
Wherewith infused, 
I piped and I mused 

In language unused their sports to declare ; 
Till the house of Jove, 
like the spheres, did move 
Health to those that love. hunting the bare* 



£JJE RQ0E AFD THE LILY. 

(Cobb.) 

THE rose and the lily their beauties combining, 

Delight in adorning a form so 'divine ; 
Sueh onarms'to a peasant consigning 

Ah !— -must I resign ?— 
Forbid it, ye powers \ to JjQXP ^ s a treason ; 
Yet ambition, assuming die semblance of reason, 
Commands nip, wjtfc .sttm, the mean thought 
to decline. 
Wealth and power, what are ye worth, 
To pleasure ir you give not birth? 
Rich in ambition's gilded toys, 
I barter them for real joys. 
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LARllV CArWXY. 
(C. Dibdin.) 

When anaa that's in earmee is out of employ, 

He's confin'd to be roving all day ; 
Wnat he wants he may whistle for; I wislihirrijoy 

Of the meals that wo'n't come in his way. 

Spoken.] 0, for a nice pitchfork eel and a cold 
slice of melted butter to it; or a turban and lobster 
sauce ; or the lovely beefsteak lining that makes 
the under crust of a pigeon pye! O, don't men- 
tion it! ' There's a time for all things/ they say, 
but I know no more about dinner-time than a cat 
does of churning salt-butter. ' No Song no Supper ' 
is another old saw, but though I sing all day, sor- 
row the taste of supper I get morning, noon, or 
night, 

Which makes me now lament and say, 
(Imitation of the* original singer. Y 
4 May we ne'er want a friend or a bottle to give 
him. 

Like an owl that sits moping I wander about, 
And stand kicking my heels as I go ; 

And without a new earvice shall soon be, no4oubt, 
Out of elbows from top to the toe. 

SPOKEN.] I hav'n't a whole thread upon me 
that isn't in tatters, and if I keep Lent much lon- 
ger, 111 be a perfect rag-bag of bones. I've a 
great mind to travel to London, where they say 
die flint-stones in the street are all gold : and the 
pigs, plum-puddings, and other poultry, run 
about ready dressed, crying, * Cut and come again.' 
No, I wo'n't, for though I am out of bread, I know 
on which side it's buttered ; and though London 
may be the place for the ' loaves and fishes,' 
(Imitation of the original ginger.) 

' They're fishermen all, fishermen all ; 

' Tol de rol lol, fishermen all/ 

O, Ireland, why from thee did ever I stray 1 
While I stop here* 'arid pother and strife, 

I'd better go back ; for if here I should stay 
I'll be kUt all the rest of my life. 

Spoken.] I've made up my mind at first sight, 
because second thoughts are best. II! be married 
to Patty, and if she woVt have me, 111 die an old 
maid for her sake ; though I could return to Kil- 
kenny and wed old Deborah Dogherty, whose first 
husband died the day before they -were married, 
and left her a disconsolate widow. 

(Imitations of Jfc original linger*. ) 

* With a rich pair of pockets overflowing with 

charms, 
' And very much in fashion, for she'd verv little 

clothes/ 
' The old maid cast a roguish eye 

* At me, says I, 0, great ^.amchoodra, 
' You love dancing, so do I. 

< Ri tol lol, &c.' 



LOCH NA GARR. 

(Byron.) 

A WAIT, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses; 

In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 
Restore me the rocks where the snow-flake reposes, 

Though still they are sacred to freedom and love ; 
Yet, Caledonia, oelov'd are thy mountains, 

Round their white summits, though elements 
war, 
Though cataracts foam, 'stead of smooth flowing 
fountains, 

I sigh for the valley of dark Loch Na Garr. 

Ah ! there my young footsteps in infancy wanderM, 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid, 

On chieftains long perish& my memory ponder'd, 
As daily I strode tbwtagh the pine-cover d glade ; 



I sought not my home till' the day's dytilg glory- 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star, 

For fancy was cheer'd by traditional story, 
Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch Na Gait. 

Shades of the dead ! have I not heard your voices 

Rise on the night rolling breath of the gale? 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices, 

And rides on die winds o'er his own highland 
vale. 
Round Loch Na Garr, while the stormy mist 
gathers, 

Winter presides in his cold icy ear ; 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers, 

They dweH in the tempests of dark Loch na Gan. 



THE BAY OF BISCAY O! 

(Cherry.) 

r 

LOUD roared the dreadful thunder \ 

The rain a deluge showers ! 
The clouds were rent asunder 
By lightning's vivid powers ! 
The night, both drear and dark, 
Our poor devoted bark, 
TilLnext day, there she lay, 
In the Bay of Biscay O ! 

Now dashed upon the billow, 
Our op'ning timbers creak ; 
Each fears a wat'ry pillow, 
None stop the dreadful leak ! 
To cling to slipp'ry shrouds, 
Each breathless seaman crowds, 
As she lay, till the day, 

In the Bay of Biscay ! 

At length the wished for morrow 

Broke through the hazy sky ; 

Absorbed in silent sorrow, 

Each heaved the bitter sigh ; 

The dismal wreck to view, 

Struck horror to the crew, 

As she lay, on that day, 

In the Bay of Biscay O ! 

Her yielding timbers sever, 

Her pitchy seams are rent; 
When Heaven, all-bounteous ever, 
Its boundless mercy sent! 
A sail insight appears, 
We hail her with three cheers ! 
Now we sail, with the gale, 
From the Bay of Biscay O 1 



TONY'S PROVERBS; 

OR, I B^S DEEP TN LOTE. 

Air— « My Journey is Love."— (E. Bell.) 

TWASby the woodside, when the nuts they be 
ripe; 
I saw a fair lady, so fine and so gay ; 
Od-dang it! I ne'er was so queer in my life, 
Least her fine muslin dress might be all blown 
away! 
I twissted my hat, and I scrattled my pate, 
I would nave spoke to her, but cuddent. by 
Jove ; 
I was all of a twitter, — what a terrible state ! 
Zure as the " Demi's in Lmnw" I he's/ deep in 
love. 

I went to our market, one day, to sell corn, 
And as I stood prizing, and showing 'twas 
good,— 
Od-zooks ! she passed by me, as sharp as a thorn ; 
Down dropped my sample of wheat in the 
mud !— 
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I twissled my hat, and I scrattled my pate, 
I would ha' spoke to her, but cuddent, by 
Jove; 
I was all of a twitter, — what a terrible state! 
Zure as the " parson get's fuddled " I be's deep 
in love. 

I was going one day, to sell eggs at the Hall, 
In my clean leather breeches, as prim as a 
pike; — 
I met her, so lovely, but, zounds ! what a fall, 
For I and my eggs all went plump in a dyke I 
I twissled my hat, and I scrattled my pate, 
I would ha' spoke to her, but cuddent, by 
Jove! 
I was all over muck, — what a terrible state ! 
Zure as " dumplings be dumplings," I be's deep 
in love. 

'Twas last Lammas fair, when I and old Ralph 
Went to buy a fat oxen, when who should go 

But madam so finey— turned the ox to a calf, 
For all the show-folks fell a laughing at I ! 
I twissled my hat, and I scrattled my pate, 
I would ha' spoke to her, but cuddent, by 
Jove ! 
My pockets were picked,— what a terrible state ! 
Zure as " treacle catch flies," I be's deep in 
love ! 

Go headlong, say many, you'll borrow or beg, 

For since I ha seed her, things never go well ; 
Tho'f you ha' a good razor, " you can't shave an 

Is a saying my father will frequently tell. 
So 111 put on my hat, and no more scrat my 
pate, 
Nor shall fine Lunnun girls my mind ere re- 
move; 
111 follow the plough, and patiently wait 
Till our village Dolly accept of my love ' 



MATCHLESS ARE FREEMASONS' DEEDS. 

(Johnstone.) 

UNITE ! unite ! your voices raise, 
Loud ! loudly sing freemasons' praise ; 
Spread far and wide their spotless fame, 
And glory in the sacred name. 

Behold ! behold 1 the upright band, 
In Virtue's paths go hand in hand ; 
They shun each ill, they do no wrong, 
Strict honour does to them belong. 

How just ! how just are all their ways, 
Superior far to mortal praise ; 
Their worth description far exceeds, 
For matchless are freemasons' deeds. 

Go on! go on! ye just and true, 
Still, still the same bright path pursue ; 
Th' admiring world shall on you gaze, 
And Friendship's altar ever blaze., 

Begone! begone! fly. Discord, hence, 
With party-rage and insolence ; 
Sweet Peace shall bless this happy band, 
And Freedom smile throughout the land. 



+■+**+++++ 



FAREWELL! I'VE BROKE MY CHAIN AT 

LAST. 

(Croly.) 

Farewell ! I've broke my chain at last, 

I stand upon life's fatal shore ! 
The bitterness of death is past, 

Nor love, nor scorn, can wring me more. 



I loved, how deeply loved 1 Oh, Heaven ! 

To thee, to thee the pang is known ; 
Yet, traitor ! be thy crime forgiven, 

Mine be die shame, the grief alone ! 

The maddening hour when first we met, 

The glance, the smile, the vow you gave 
The last wild moment haunts me yet ! 

I feel they'll haunt me to my grave ! — 
Down, wayward heart, no longer heave ; 

Thou, idle tear, no longer flow ; 
And may that Heaven he dared deceive 

Forgive, as I forgive him now. 

Too lovely, oh, too loved, farewell ! 

Though parting rends my bosom strings, 
This hour we part '.—The grave shall tell 

The thought that to mv spirit clings. 
Thou pain, above all other pain ! 

Thou joy, all other joys above ! 
Again, again I feel thy chain, 

And die thy weeping martyr — Love. 



JOLTERING GILES, THE MERRY 
CLOWN. 

(Dibdin.) 

Hark ! with what glee yon sturdy clown 

Reasons, remarks, and sows ; 
To pain and care alike unknown, 

He whistles as he goes. 
From Nature's lore to Reason taught, 

He knows not subtle rales, 
Yet ventures oft some pithy thought, 

That might delight the schools. 
" This ground's just like the world," cries he, 

" And these um zeeds its cares." 
" How's that?" cried one.— "Wounds! can'iy 
zee? 

" Why I be a sowing tares" 
Taw law rum low, de lo, de lo ; 
For drill or broad-cast none do know, 
Better than joltering Giles to sow ; 
Be't beans, or wheat, or whuts, or rye, 
Or barley, you mun come to I ; 

Taw lull drull, lull drull, li ; 
Thus joltering Giles, the merry, clown. 

Reasons, remarks, and sows ; 
To pain and care alike unknown, 

He whistles as he goes. 

One day some dashing sprigs came by, 

Imported neat from town ; 
As they passed on, Giles heard them cry, 

" I say, let's quiz the clown." 
Just as these sparks their fun began, 

An ass was heard to bray, 
E 0. " Here fellow, clown, anan ; 

" One at a time, zur, pray." 
" We reap the fruit of all that's sown 

By fellows of your stamp ;" — 
** That's very likely, zur, I own, 

For I be a sowing hamp." 

Taw law rum low, &c 

A friend to all the country round, 

My labours all regale : 
'Twas I the barley put i the ground 

That brewed the exciseman's ale ; 
The wheat I zow with even hand, 

To thousands shall give bread ; 
Why, there's no king or 'squire o' the land 

Zo many months ha' fed : 
I zaves their zouls, for aught I know ; 

If how thbu'd'st wish to larn, 
The tithe of every grain I zow 

Goes to the parson's barn. 

Taw law rum low, fcc. 
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But what, at last, be all my pains ? 

Just like to wheat or rye, 
A man comes forward, counts his gains, 

And holds his head up high ; 
And scarcely full and ripe he's grown, 

However great he be, 
Death, with his sickle, cuts him down, 

And there's an end of he ! 
Zo, while a body's here below, 

' Clean hands take care to keep j 
For, zure as death, just as we zow, 

We certainly shall reap. 

Taw law rum low, &c. 



THE SPORTSMAN'S EYE, KEEN AND 
READY. 

(Holcroft.) 

Though sweetly reposing, 

The sportsman hates dozing, 
And joins in the song of the lark as he wakes j 

Pure Nature admiring, 

The fresh breeze inspiring, 
Pursuing his game, blooming health he o'ertakes. 

His eye keen and ready, 

His hand/quick and steady, 
He wings the young pheasant, brings down the 
swift hare ; 

His time thus employing, 

No moment is cloying, 
His day spent in pleasure, his night void of care. 



MR. MULLINS AND MTSS WHACK. 

(Cherry.) 

On Ireland's ground, seat of true hospitality, 

One Pat Mullins lived till he died — poor man ! 
A martyr he fell to his conviviality, 

And the last thing he grasped was a flowing 
can, • 

Tis the spirit, my dear, 
Of whiskey that's here, 
Then take Paddy Mullins by the hand j 
Let my own spirit move 
With the spirit I love, 
And Mullins is at your command. 
Mister ' Death, Mister Death, at your com- 
mand. 

Singroughinha, stockinha, roundleum, 
whack, &c. 

Poor Pat left behind him, in Grief's formality, 
One ugly small boy, and his name it was 
Jack, 
And he was in love to all dismality, 
With an ugly old maid, called Noreen Whack. 
Och ! this pretty brown fair, 
With her sooty black hair, 
Took little Jacky Mullins by the hand : 

But how the folks stared 
' When this couple were paired, * 
And old Fogherty stroked his band. 
Mr. Mullins touched the priest's hand. 

Sing roughinha, stockinha, &c. 

Then poor Jacky's eye (for Nature's nigg'rallity 

Had stinted poor Mullins, and he had but one) 
Like a gooseberry sparkled ; and Nature's libe- 
rality 
Stretched his mouth like a horse-shoe; his nose 
it was long. 
But then little Miss Whack 
Had a hump on her back, 



And her joints looped together on slings ; 

For, between you and I, 

She was like a goose-pie, 
All giblets, and gizzards, and wings, 
Miss Whack, all giblets and wings. 

Sing roughinha, stockinha, &c. 

This- ugly sweet pair joined in connubiality, 

So nate they agree, like the dog and the cat ; 
Yet their quarrels are managed with such mutu- 
ality, 
If she raises her fist, he knocks her down flat. 
Cups, saucers, joint-stools, 
Pots, pans, working-tools, 
Mrs. Mullins whacks at the head of poor Jack. 
So let them fight it out, 
Break an arm, bruise a snout ; 
Good night Mr. Mullins and Miss Whack. 

Sing roughinha, stockinha, &c. 



LOVELY ROSE. 

A DUET. 

Air—" Pescator dell' onda /"— ( W. Ball.) 

OF late so brightly glowing, 

Lovely Rose ! 
We here beheld thee growing, 

Lovely Rose ! 
Thou seem'dst some angel's care ! 
Summer's breath was warm around thee, _ 
Summer's beam with beauty crown'd thee. 
So sweetly fair ! 

The blast, too rudely blowing, 

Lovely Rose ! 
Thy tender pride o'erthrowing, 

Lovely Rose ! 
Alas ! hath laid thee low ! 
Now,- amid thy parent bower, 
Envious weeds of evil power 
Unkindly grow ! 

No freshening dew of morning, 

. Lovely Rose '. 
Thy infant buds adorning, 

Lovely Rose ! 
To thee shall day restore ! 
Zephyr, soft, that late caressed thee, 
Evening's smile, that, parting, blest thee, 
Return no more! 

Thy fragrance, yet undying, 

Lovely Rose . 
Breathes, like Remembrance sighing, 

Lovely Rose ! 
O'er Love's dissolving spell ! 
When the heart, too dearly plighted. 
Every hope for ever blighted, 
Bids Love farewell ! 



.*■+++*+++• 



LOOSE EVERY SAIL TO THE BREEZE. 

LOOSE every sail to the breeze, 
The course of my vessel improve ; 

I've done with the toils of the seas, 
Ye sailors ! I'm bound to my love. 

Since Emma is true as she's fair, 
My griefs I fling all to the wind -, 

Tis a pleasing return for my care, 
My mistress is constant and kind. 

My sails are all fill'd to my dear, 
What tropic-bird swifter can move, 

Who, cruel, shall hold his career, 
That returns to the nest of his lovt. 
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Hoiqt every sail to the breeze. 

Come, shipmates, and join in the song ( 
Let's drink, while our ship cuts the seas, 

To the gale that may drive her along. 



LIPEY SOLOMONS, THE HONEST JEW 

P1DLER. 

Folks tell you a Jew is a rogue, 

For scandal's the goods vat they sell. 
And slander is now all the vogue, 

Though Christians are rogues too as well. 
A man shou'dn't flatter himself, 

Put in other's affairs I'm no meddler, 
And dis I can say for myself, 

I am called honest Lipey, de pedlar. 

Spoken.] And, shall I tell you how X came to 
pay the pargain of a good name t because I vas 
always upstraight and downright. I asked what I 
took, and I took what I asked ; I never sold my 
own conscience, nor boughtthe conscience of ano- 
ther ; I never sold copper for geld, nor pewter for 
silver, and den I can always sing — 

Toljo), &c. 

Down Threadneedle-slreet, t'other day, 

I was walking along 'mid my shop, 
When a dandy, from over de way, , 

Cried out, " Lipey Solomons, stop !" 
A customer hoping to gain, 

His commands I politely obeyed, 
For my labour I never think vain 

If I can but get on in my trade. 

Spoken.] Veil, I showed him all my jewels, 
my trinkets, my seals, and my vatches. " And 
vat shall I give you for 65s chain ?" says he. " Two 
shillings ;" says I. "I vill give you sixpence j" 
says he. " I am an honest Jew, and never take 
a tarden less than two bob." " Honest !" the big 
rogue says ; " I dare say you stole it." " I dare 
say you lie ;" says I. " I tell you wheTt," says 
the dandy, " I'll lie you along in de kennel so 
flat, as if you were a pancake." " Oh, what a 
cake vou are ;" says I. To be sure he was to be 
pitted, but dat should be vid the mall pox, fpr I 
left him in the kennel, and I took up my box, and 
I valked away, singing—- 

Tol lol, &jc. 

Jt isn't the cot of the coat 

Dat makes a man honest or rogue, 
And vether his heart's good or not 

Can't be told by the sound of the brogue, 
For he's de best man of the two, 

And I don't care a fig for de other, 
Who, whether he*s Christian ox Jjew, 

Behave to mankind like a brother.. 

Spoken.] Ill tetf yon rat, my friends, 1 always 
found your over-good kind of people -were very bad 
customers ; dey're like de kettle-drum, all sound 
and emptiness, and dey always takes de magnify- 
ing-glass to spy out their neighbours' faults, but 
look. i» qt, de Vf «¥* fo*.ft«r own, and o>nit's 
all — 

Tol lol, &*. 

BLUE-SYED PATTY. 

(Dibdin.) 

Sweet ditties would my Patty sins,— 

Old Chevy Chase, God save the ifingj 

Fair Rosemy, and Sawny Scot, 

Lilebularo, die Irish Trot, — 
All these would sing. ray blue-eyed Patty, 

As with her pail sWd>ttn4ge along; 

While still the burthen of her song 
My hammer beat to blu*-ey'd Patty. 



But nipping frosts and drilling rain 
Too soon, alas ! choak'd every strain ; 
Too soon, aks ! the airy way 
Her wet-shod feet did sore dismay, ^ 

And hoarse .was heard my blue-e/d Patty j 
While I for very mad did cry , 
Ah! could I but again, said I, 

Hear the sweet voice of broe-ey'd Patty J 

Love taught me how, — I wor^'d, I sung, 
My anvil glow'd, my hammer rung, 
Till I had form'd, trom out the fire, 
To bear her feet above the mire, 

An engine for my blue-eyed Patty. 
Again was heard each tuneful close, 
My fair one on the patten rose, 

Which takes its name from blne-eyM Patty. 



<THE WEST-COUNTRY BUMPKIN'* DE- 
SCRIPTION OF A CHtfKCH AND A 
CHRISTENING. 

(Collins.) 

Iohn Boll was a bumpkin, born and bred 

At a clodhopping village in Gloucestershire, 
^nd as for this world, of the world thatt to come^ 

For to puzzle his noddle 'twas never the* ne'er, 
For he never was known to- set foot m a church 

'Till the day he took Dorothy there for a wife, 
And, says John, " by the Lord, 1 was neirigr be- 
fore 

In a place like a church all the- days of my ttfe. 
Tol lol de rol, lol de rol, lol lol lei de rol, tol de 
rol lol de rol, lol de rol lol. 

for there I leoVd up* **4' *eed mine or tern fel- 
lows ' 
A zinging as loud as then lungs cou'd clink ; 
8o, thinking that I was got into, an ale-house, 

I look'd up and ax'd if they'd nothing to drihfc 
When tn> come a man, and he pulFd off my hat, 
And he told me no drink was allowed in trie 
place ; 
So I thought that for zartain he must be the land- 
lord, 
Ot else I'd have feteh'd him * punch in the 
facet 

Tol lol de rol, £#. 

Howsomdever, thank* L, I wo'n't he such •wool 

As to luck up a dust and to frighten the bride y 
So I went further in, for to look at the place, 

An4> zooks ! what a comical sight J espy'd : 
There was men-folk and' women-folk penn'd up 
together, 

Like so msssy wether* and; ewes at a fair ; 
Besides' a bag W*y-hn#eh, butt up for holding 

The whole Corporation, Justasses, anoV mayor. 

To* rol sterol, &e. 

TheH trp got a fttrie man into a tuJ> A 
And he look'd just as tnV? he'd been roll'i in 
the dirt, 
("oryou cou'oVt suppose he cou'd' be very clean, 

When he'djpt nothing; on but a long b]ack shirt. 
Excepting a little' white sTotybering-bib 

Tuck'd under his chin, and. oeblittedia two, 
To be perch'a in a tub, a^id to Wear a black, shirt, 
I was puzzlMto think what a plague he cou'd 
do. 

lV>Molderoi, &c 

For, while he -did turn tigPtte" white* oF his eyes. 
And for mercy upon us did heartily pray, 

Another below, that satin a'ohestl 
Was mocking of every word he <tidsay ; 

And, when he had fairly tired'u oat 
To/the very last won^—td do n^tbmg by halves. 
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," verily though* he wu going to fight'n, 
For he stood up and call'd for a couple of 
staves! 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 

But the little man, tho'f he'd a black shirt on, 

Whipp'd overall another as white as a clout ; 
And then in a twink, with a twist of his fist, 

He sat open the tab, and he let himself out ; 
Upon which he took hold of a poor little babe; 

And> as tho'f he had got neither shame nor 
grace, 
He dipp'd his fingers into a trough 

And splash'd the cold water all over his face . 

Tol lol de rdl, &c. 

Odzooks! sure I thought 'twas a shameful thing 

To serve a poor babe such a woundy trick ; 
Fot, tho'f he did squfeak like 4 nig that is stuck', 
They did miiid'n no more tnan a goosemun- 
chick : 
Odsbobs ! and I thought, if the meggot should 
bite, 
And they wanted to make but a child of airian - , 
Who cou'd tell but, in tun; such a baby a* T, 
May be sous'd in the trough like a sop in a pan. 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 

So I took to my heels, and, I scampered away 

Like a lusty fellow, for sure and sure., 
And swore in my guts, if they ever cKteh'd I 
O' the hva-door side of a church any more, 
They should plump me up to the ears in' the hdg- 
trough, . 

Just like a toast in a tankard then, 
And zonae me and &>p me, and sop me and 4ouse 
me, 
A hundred times over and over again. 

Tol k>l de rol, &c 



PORT* Jftfor GdOI* SfcERRY ^ILL MA^E 
USALL'rfERRY. 

*f At bards, we're told, in ancient lore 
All sung of love, in days of yore, 

And touch'd the trembling string : 
Shall we boast of brighter days, 
To love alone' devote our lays ? 

Oh, no ! of wine well sing. 

For love, in a minute, 

The devil is in it; 
Will often drive any man mad, 

While pott and good sherry, 
. Will make us all merry, 
If ever so solid and sad. 

Of thee, oh! Bacchus, god 01* wine, 
Well sing, and o'er thy sacred shrine, 

Strew never-fading flowers ; 
Then wilt thou with thy rosy cheeks, 
Turn all our happy days to weeks, 

Our moments into hours. 

For love, in a minute, &c 

But e'er we from our wine remove, 
In bumpers let us—drink to love 1 ; 

Come put around the glass • 
And let us with it friendship qletia, 
So cjrink to eVry faithful friend, ' 

And every pretty lass. 

Though love, in a minute, etc. 

ML fH'AT GLITTERS IB NOT G<JM>. 

(Snakspeare.) 

Att ttiat glitters is not gold; 
Often you have heard that told, 
Many a mav mV life has Sold, 
But lovM mfetrees to oehoW— 



Well leave a'prbof, by that which we sh'all do. 
Wives may be merry, and yet honest too. 

Gilded woodjAay worms enfold, — 
Were our lover wise or bold, 
Young in limbs, in judgement old,— 
Yet we'd say, " ypur suit is cold." 

Weil leave a proof, &c. 



++■**■++■■*+■ 



POOR JOE AND HIS TRUE LOVE ^Alf! 

Air—" There's na Luck about the Haute." 

In Drury-lane; some years ago, 
There livM a nice young man^ 
His name was Joe, and, you must know, 

His sweetheart's name was Fan': 
Much he loVd his pretty Fan; 

• And much she loved Joe ; 
He got drunk with another man, 
Vich caused a dismal go. 

Much he lovM his pretty Fan;; &c • 

That 'ere man' vat made him drunk; 

He also Wed Fan ; 
He long'd to pre** her in his arms, 

So for dkprdu-Qang ran. 
They came atid took poor Joe on hoard 1 ; 

And then came on a shower ; 
Says Joe, " I'm fyalfsea* over, sure, 

Though opposite' the Tower.'* 

They came and took poor Joe, &e. 

Fan to the Tender vent next day, 

All for to see her lover : 
She fender-hearted vas, they say— 

And sich a kiss Joe guve her ; 
A werry tender scene took place— 

Fan lamented Joey's fate — .. 
" Oh, d— n this biltina," cries SamCHase, 

" Be off to £t tfttty't-gfrte V 

A werry tender scene, &c. 

Joey, poor man, was sent to sea— 

A teaman he became, , , 
The vessel he sail'd in, d'ye see, 

Was called the Mighty Fame* 
He/wsmatf-man at length, was made, 

Vas foremost in the fight; 
Vile fighting for his Fan, 'tis said, 

He lost his right /an-light. , . 

He/oremart-man at length, &e, 

Vhile thus the battle ragM, poor Joe 
, Vas voundediin the lee.; 
His comrades beraM he'd go below, 

But he vudh't move acey. 
The victory gained, the ship set sail, 

It had the prize in tow, 
But ere they Plymouth- Ztoc* had galn'd, 
They'd dpclft the leg of Joe. 

The victory gained, the ship, &ci 

Fan his Jove, she had' been true, 

So veleunVd hisr trtto tone ;' 
Though leo'and eye were gone, d'ye see. 

Her hand she. to, him rape. . , :; . , 

They married were, and they were blest : 

Then may each Englishman, . . , 
Who married is, have such a vife 

As Joey's true Jove Fan ! 

They married were, and they, ttc 



BACHELOR'S FARE. 

FUNNY and free axe a' bachelor's revelries, 

Cherrily, merrily, passes his life; 
Nothing knows he, of connubial devilries, 

Troublesome children and clamorous wife* 
Free from satiety, care, and anxiety, 

Charms in variety fall to his share ; 
jBacchus's blisses, and Venns's hisses, 

This, boys, this is the bachelor's fare. 
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A wife, like a canister, chattering, clattering, 

Tied to a dog for his torment and dread, 
All bespattering, bumping, and battering;, 

Humes and worries him till he is dead ; 
Old ones are two devils haunted with blue devils, 

Young ones are new devils raising despair, 
Doctors and nurses combining their curses, 

Adieu to full purses and bachelor's fare. 

Through such folly days, once sweet holidays 

8oon are embittered by wrangling and strife : 
Wives turn jolly days to melancholy days, 

All perplexing and vexing one's life j 
Children are riotous, maid-servants fly at us, 

Mammy to quiet us growls like a bear ; 
Polly is squalling, and Molly is bawling, 

While dad is recalling his bachelor's fare. 

When they are older grown, then they are bolder 
grown, 

Turning your temper, and spurning your rule : 
Girls, through foolishness, passion or mulishness, 

Parry your wishes and marry a fool. 
Boys will anticipate, lavish, and dissipate, 

All that your ousy pate hoarded with care ; 
Then tell me what jollity, fun, and frivolity, 

Equals in quality bachelor's fare ? 



■*++++**++ 



HARK! THE HOLLOW WOODS 
RESOUNDING. 

A GLEE. 

Ha§k ! the hollow woods resounding, 

Echo to the hunter's cry, 
Hark I how all the vales resounding, 

To his cheering voice reply ; 
Now so swift o'er hills aspiring, 

He pursues the gay delight, 
Distant woods and plains retiring, 

Seem to vanish from his sight. 

Flying, still and still pursuing, 

See the fox, the hounds, the men, 
Cunning cannot save from ruin, 

Free from refuge, wood, or den ; 
Now *they kill him, homeward hie them, 

To a jovial night's repast, 
Thus no •sorrow ere comes nigh them, 

Health continues to the last 



GAWKEY SHANKS AND MOGGY MUMPS. 

Air—" Giles Scroggm's GAorf."— (Male.) 

Poor 6awkey Shanks here born and bred, 

Ritol, &c. 
He fell in love ears over head, 

Fol de rol, &c. 
With Moggy Mumps, the sweetest maid, 
Who such tricks and pranks poor Gawkey playM, 
That he, poor soul, went craz'd, 'tis said, 

Fol de rol, fee. 

She with another went to church, 

Ritol, &c. 

And left poor Gawkey in the lurch, 

Fol de rol, &c. 

He for a soldier straightway went, 

On blood and murder fully bent, 

All for to hide his discontent. 

Fol de rol, fee. 

When to the battle he did go, 

Ri tol, &c. 
The balls flew thick, the guns roarM so, 

Fol de rol, &c. 
Poor Gawkey fought with might and main, 
But soon was numberM with the slain, 
For a bullet whipp'd his head off clean. 

Fol de rol, &c 



One night when dreadful storms did roar, 

Ritol, fee. 

And Mog beside her spouse did snore, 

Fol de rol, fee 

A hideous noise assail'd her ears, 

When starting up, top full of fears, 

A sight before her eyes appears. 

A terrible sort of a — Fol de rol, fee. 

Poor Gawkey stood beside her bed, 

Ri tol, &o. 

And in his hand he held his head, 

Fol de rol, fee 

Behold ! he cried, thou wicked one, 

See what thy parjurg has done ; 

Repent, for now thy glass is run. 

Fol de rol, Sec. 

Grim Gawkey seiz'd her by the hair, 

Ri tol, fee. 
She look'd dismay, he grinn'd despair, 

Fol de rol, fee. 
But a dunghill laying by the way, 
He was f orVd to drop her, as they say, 
Where she was found quite dead next day. 

Fol de rol, fee. 



THE HUMOURS OF SATURDAY-NIGHT. 

Air—" Song* of &fapfeffb."— (Miss Bryant.) 

Oh ! what mirth and play looks upon Saturday, 

Labour herself must stray, sleeping to rest; 
For Sunday with eating, no other day beating, 
Besides we're all willing to show off our best. 
What a sight then at night, 
Butchers' shops — gas alight — 
Marketing merrily, crowds upon crowds, 
Where are you shoving now, people keep moving 

now, 
Meat looks so tempting too, loads upon loads. 

Spoken.] What will you buy, buy, buy?— 
What will I buy? why I don't see that you've got 
anything to sell. — Yes, here's some calve's brains, 
just suit you. — He! he! says a tailor, even that 
suit would want repairing, for the wit don't fit at 
all.— Give that butcher a blow, says a blacksmith. 
— Lay him flat, says an undertaker. — Put his head 
in Chancery, says a lawyer's clerk. — If you please, 
sir, I am going to be married to-morrow, and I 
want a goose. — Here, Tom, tliis gentleman is 
going to be married, so couple him with a goose, 
and let that woman without the shoes stop for her 
giblets till you truss Lady LongbilTs turkey. So 
Come and buy cheerily, fun and glee merrily, 
These are the humours of Saturday-night. 

Butcher with brawny face, ladies with little grace, 

Prentices, pretty girls, all in a crowd ; 
Squalling and bawling now, fighting and brawling 
now, . 

While watchmen their rattles are springing 
aloud. . 
Cabbage and bacon now, giving and taking now, 

Pots and pans breaking now, all in a row ; 
Liquors are running now, nothing but funning now, 

Laughing and cunning oh, this is the go. 

Spoken.] What's the price of this loin, sir?— 
That sirloin is nine-pence a pound, alive last night. 
—Phew ! (with disgust) confound me if I don't think 
it's been alive for this month.-— None of your sauce, 
Bir ; come, keep moving. — I shall, sir, though upon 
my soul I pity you for your present unsettled situa- 
tion.— Pity me, sir, what for? — Because all you r 
property appears in a very moving condition. — Why 
you — —what will you buy, ma'am? ( Snuffling wo- 



man) Pray, sir, what's the price of that sticking- 
piece? — Upon my word ma'am — how dare you call 
my meat a stinting piece ? — No, no, sir, I said a 
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sticktagopiece. — Oh, why thntppenoe, will you 
have it ; now then, come to the pint at once. — La, 
sir, I vishes as how you vouldn t fay that, for my 
mother has been to the pint nine times since we 
came out to-market, and she wo'n't be able to find 
her way home if you does. — Hold your chops, you 
young dog. — Hold my what, sic? — Hold your 
cheek. — What, sir? — Hold your jaw. For 

Come and buy merrily, &c. 

Singers of ballads now, sellers of salads now, 
Ladies' caps, gemmen's hats, all in a heap, 
Praising 'em, raising 'em, soft ones amazing 'em, 
Goods good for nothing, they sell them so cheap. 
To brandy shop in they hop, 
All for a little drop, 
Old women standing there talking away, 

You'd swear they inherit some troublesome spirit, 
While striving to comfort and moisten their clay. 

Spoken.] Do you want a spare-rib, sir? — No, 
thank'ee, I've got one at home. — Will you have that 
tongue, ma'am? — Why, what do you say, Jackey ? 
— La, vife, I'm sure you doesn't vant any tongue. 
— Very well, sir, act as you please. — I alvays 
does, sir, ven I'm out of the vay of my vife's 
fistes. — Oh, I suppose, then, she makes you live 
upon knuckles.— Yes, and werry hard living it is 
too. — Ah, Jack, how do you do, will you come 
and have dinner with us to-morrow. — Why, what 
have you got. — Why, a precious fine one, a great 
breast of mutton with all the fat on, and eight pound 
of baked potatoes, all swimming in it, two bunches 
of greens, and a suety pudding. — Bless me, what 
a rich stomach you must have. — A quartern of old 
Tom, if you please *, I like a drop of anything old. 
—Then what do you think of a drop at the Old 
Bailey.— Oh, that's 

Come along merrily, &c. 



LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 

(Moore.) 

Still the question I must parry, 
Still a wayward truant prove ; 

Where I love I must not marry, 
Where I marry cannot love. 

Were she fairest of creation, 
With the least presuming mind ; 

Learned without affectation, 
Not deceitful, yet refined ; 

Wise enough, but never rigid j 
Gay, but not too lightly free ; 

Chaste as snow, and yet not frigid , 
Warm, yet satisfied with me. 

Were she all this ten times over, 
All that heaven to earth allows, 

I should be too much her lover 
Ever to become her spouse. 

love will never bear enslaving, 
Summer garments suit him best ; 

Bliss itself is not worth having, 
If we're by compulsion blest* 



TRIP OVER THE BOGS AND BE FRISKY. 

(E. Knight.) 

TRIP over the bogs and be frisky, 

Trip, trip, boys, and tipple the whiskey ; 

Sing slip and sing flip, 

Sing flip while you trip, 
For the slip's tweentne cup and the lip, boys ! 
An Irish lad's a good fellow, 
His heart is the heart that is mellow ; 



His none it the purse to befriend you, 
His nand is the hand to defend you ; 
Then Erin, dear Erin, I prize thee, 
And he who traduces, belies thee ! 
Sing slip and sing flip, 
Sing flip while you trip, 
For the slip's 'tween the cup and tho lip, boys • 

Trip over the globe and trip round it, 
For friendship, and say where you found it ; 
If England, the hand that it glows in ; 
Then blessed be the land that it flows in ; 
If Scotland or Wales, the hand — take it ; 
If Ireland, be sure you may shake it ; 

So Erin, dear Erin, &c. 



RODOLPH AND AGNES. 

(Translated from Weber by W. M'Gregor Logan.) 

BEFORE my eyes beheld him, 

Sleep never was my foe ! 
But hand in hand with sorrow 

Love still is wont to go. 
The moon displays her silvery light, 

Oh lovely night ! 
Softly sighs the voice of evening, 

Stealing through yon willow grove, 
While the stars, like guardian spirits, 

Set their nightly watch above. 
Through the dark blue vault of ether, 
Silence roams with' soothing power $ 
But a storm o'er yonder mountain, 
Darkly brooding, seems to lour; 
And along yon forest's side, 
Clouds of darkness slowly glide. 
Oh what terrors thrill my boeom, 

Where, my Rodotph, dost thou rove ? 
Oh, may heaven's protection shelter 

Him my heart must ever love. 
Earth hath lulled her cares to rest, 

What delays my tardy love ; 
Fondly beats my anxious breast, 

Where, my Kodolph, dost thou rove ? 
Scarce the night- winds whispered vows, 
Wake a murmur 'mong the boughs ; 
While the widowed nightingale 
Softly tells her piteous tale. 
Hark ! hark ! a sound I hear in yonder grove ! 
Hark ! hark ! it is his step, it is my love ! 
It is — again my heart shall prove 
The bliss that springs from anxious .love. 
The moon-beam is shining bright, 
Heaven, does it mock my sight ? 
See, flowers around his hat are bound, 
Success my Rodolph's hopes has crowned. 
Oh, bliss thy Agnes then shall see, 
' The victor's chaplet given, my love, to thee. 
Hope again is waking, 
Lolling in my anxious breast 
Every doubting care to rest. 
Joy once more is o'er me breaking, 
Chasing, with her heavenly light, 
Sorrow's dark and dreary night. 
Hence then every thought of sorrow, 

Joy shall be my bosom's guest, 
Hope now whispers that to-morrow 
Sees my fondest wishes blest. 



SHANNON'S FLOWERY BANKS. 

In summer, when the leaves were green, and 

blossoms deckM each tree, 
Young Teddy then declared his love, his artless 

love to me ; 
On Shannon's Dowry banks we sat, and there he 

told his tale, 
O, Patty! softest of thy sex ' O, let fond love 

prevail ! 
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Ah, well-a4tay, ywwe me pine i»: •omwwiAd 
despair, 

Vet heed me not, then let me die, and end my 
grief add care. 

Ah, no ! dear youth, I softly said, suth love de- 
mands my thanks, 

And h**e I yew eteiwat twitb-^on Shannwi's toVry 
banks. 

And here we vow'd eternal truth-Mra Shannon's 

flow'ry banks, . 

And then we gatherM sweetest flow'rs, and played 

such artless pranks ; 
But, woe is me ! the press-gang came, and iorc*d 

my 'ted away 
Just when we nam*d next morning fair to be our 

wedding-day. 
« flfy love/' he cried, " they force me hence, 

but still my heart is thine ; | 

" All peace be your*, my gentle Pat, wMle' war 

and toil be mine : 
« With riches Fit rtturt to tfcee."— I sobb'd out 

words-of thanks^— 
And then he vow'd eternal twth-^on ShanriWs 

flow'ry banks;' 

And then we vow'd eternal' trathU-on Shannon's 

fiow'iy banksV • • 

And then I saw hint sail away , and jom tfie hos- 
tile ranks; 
From morn' to eve, for twelve dull months, his 

absence sad I moorn'dv 
The peace was made— the ship came' b»6k— but 

Teddy ne'er returned ! 
His beauteous mce, bis manly forte, has* won a 

nobler fai^— 
My TeddyV falser arid Iy forlorfay must ditfin sad 

despair*. 
Ye gentle maidensv see me- laid, while yd# stand 

round- in ranks, 
And plant a willow o'er my head-on S&tfnnon's 

flow'ry banks. 

THE AMOURS! Off TOMMY SHORT i¥ND 
TABITHA SMOOTH. 

OR, %S ALL A riMs*. 

(iT.'Jotteft*) 

Muter Short, ycWimtst £no< was a' MldleunoVr- 

Who livM at the siferi of the Bright doffin-nail, 
And Mita tabithti Srtwbth, d brisV Young duaibr, 
With sighs and sd?8 words" TommyVhWrt' did 

She dft heard? His' Uamnieit, wfiile* 'tjenamgl His 
trade, 
And its thump' to hei'dar' wfe r sweets thin the 
drum; 
And, when he ceased hammermg', the' sly ydung 
jade 
Would instantly AH up the pause with a hum. 

'Twas one night quite dark, assfce pasft'd by his 
door, ' ' 

She sigh'd out? a Mwtfto'hi^ ea¥ pretty strong, 
When he swore that he lov'd her, although he was 
poor, 
And, though he was' sfrbftt', he would marry 
'ere long. 
" But," said she, « Muter &t*#,>you.'re-ai Anter, 
I fear, 
" And that would make all my relations look 
glwn;" 
« But," said he, " 111 reform, for yoW sake, my 
dear ;'' 
And instinctively then he sigh'd forth a Awn. 



Now Mm Smooth was a lass that was comely and 

fair, 
And she'd love Mr. Short— long as life, too, she 

said; 
And he oft had been heard both to vow and de- 

That he hopejl she'd be jtwefe— though h& work'd 
for the dead. 
New he" liked MUb Smooth; you must know, very 
well, 
And he still hop'd to keep the **fl Under hit 
thumb; 
EA squeez'd her sbft hand, all his rapture to tell, 
And discovered his love for his* dear in a hum. 

Tommy Short now turn'd qUaker, and married the 
maidy 
Who soon niade him QOAKE— not for tote-— but 
with /ear; 
He, led such a life as no dog ever led, 
fill he curs'd all the smooth lengthened ritJMS o£ 
his dear; 
He found her the torment— line plague of his life, 
And he wish'd, from his heart, she had always 
been dumb ; 
For a wife who can't speak may be a good wife, 
But foif GOODNESS — lie found that his own was 
an hum. 



SMILES ANF TEARS. 

(Vandyke.) 

Sola's say that a ! woman* is lovelier faV 
When a tear dims her sweet-beaming eye ; 

B life mo, let me see it beam fbAh like a star, 
Rendered bright by the smile that is nigh. 

And yet I confess that their tears have' tike power 
1*6 mould lovers* hearts' as they choose ; 

For, ah ! who could see the poor rose in a shower 
And the shelter of pity refuse. 



j «• 



,THE CHAPTIJR OF ACCIDENTS. 

Air—" How', wotB, i»(w." 

I'LL tell you of sad accidents a long and dismal 

chapter, 
For, if Bad Luck e'er had a form, they to my back 

have strapped her • 
I never onte'd wooing went in all my woeful life, 

sirs, 
Or ten to one but I Mad got MUs Fortune for a wife, 

sirs. 

Oh'y oh,' oB f &c. 

When first a child, as I've heard' say, they never 
used the ladle 

Without they burnt my* infant throaty or elfefe up- 
set the cradle! ;« 

Once, when a boy, on' going to J school, as gay as 
any fairy, 

While looking up at a large crow I tumbled down 
an area. 

Oh, oh, oh, &c. 

Once, at play 1 , my teacher cried,' " mind what 
you*re with that ball about ;" 

So, taking care to strike it low, I knock'd my mas- 
tiff eyeball out, 

And, being frightened, tried to find my way out 
by a shorter cut*, 

But, running down a flight of steps, I tripp'd into 
a water-butt. 

Oh, oh, oh, &c. 

Without misfortunes one whole day, I thought Good 

Luck complying, 
And went to bed so light' of heart I dreamt that I 

was flying; 
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Then up I got, resolved to sing, with cagels faty a 
mass ori high, 

Threw up the window, out I jump'd into a mad- 
cart passing by. 

Oh, oh, oh, &c. 

Beneath a scaffold, walking once with Fribbfo and 

his daughter, 
When, looking; up, ftlutdp otf my head came dlown 

a hod of fflerta* ; 
A voice above cried, « mind beloW," t* ran I trie* 

to tell her, 
fiat, flurried, pushed her in the mud — her father 

down a cellar. 

Oh, oh, oh, &c. 

Once received a) challenge', but sheddtog Mood in 
fear of, 

I turned about te waster Ay fire, bat shot my se- 
cond'* ear off ; 

And, going home, a porter met with heavy load- of 
brass-work, 

I slipped my font and pitched him through a win* 
dow filled with glassy-work, 

Ohs oh* oh, &c. 

Once, at an inn, not liking fus4, 1 to' my room was 

creeping, 
But there mistook a 1 chamber-door, and found' a 

lady sleeping \ 
And, coming out, her husband met, in slate of 

neree distraction* 
Who banged me wety about the head, then brought 

a Crim. Con. action* 

Ohf, oh, ok, Ac* 

Once, at a ball, my foot gave way when most' I 

thought wijih grace to jig, 
I, falling, tripped my partner up — pull'd off a 

poor old ladYs wig ; 
Then, sore' abashetf, away I ran, quite blinded by 

my bitter cares. 
And, slipping off the landing-place, sbovM three 

old dowagers down stairs. 

Oh, oh, oh, &c. 

Some thieves one night the parlours robb'd, but 

they enurd get no higher, 
I, w*tcbiag» next night/ feBr asleep, and set the 

house on fire. 
More accidents I could recount, in nopes that you 

would note them, . 
But, by mistake, rve thrown away the book in 

which I wrote them. 

» Oh, oh, ohy &Q. 



WELCOME, tfATft LADIES, WHO HONOUR 

OtTR HOME. 

(W.H.Maui.) 

Welcome*, fair ladies, who honour our home 
By the presence of beauty atjd' worth* ; 

Welcome, fafrlttdle*, *ho hither have dome 
To inipfeti us* wflli pleasure and mirth ; 

For blessed are the moments with cheerfulness 
crowned, 

When Beauty and flarmony join, 
When the eyes of the lovely are beaming around, 

And the air breathes of women and wine. 

For the joys they impart still more exquisite are, 
Every pleasure besides they eclipse, 

The sweetest of songs must be sweeter by far 
When, 'tis breathed through a woman's soft lips. 

Tift the touch of the fair gives the goblet it* dost, 
Tis her glance that outrivals Love's dart, 

Tis the bright tear of woman that soften* the 
breast, 
'Tis her smile that enlivens the Heart. 



Then, welcome, fait ladies, who honour otxhome 
By the presence of beauty and Worth ; 

Welcome, fair ladies,- who hither have come 
To inspire us with pleasure and mfrth'. 



MUSIC'S THE LANGUAGE OF THE BLEST 

ABOVE. 

A- GLEE. 

Music's the language of the blest above' j 
No voice but music's can express' 
The joys that happy souls possess,- 

Nor in just raptures tell the wond'rdus power of 
love: 
Tis Nature's dialect, designed 
To charm and to instruct the mind ! 

Music's an< universal good ; 

That doth dispense its joys' around 

In all the elegance of sound, 
To be by men admired, by angels understood. 



LITTLE tAfPLlNE WITH A SILtEN 

SASH. 

(Prince Hoare.) 

SHOULD e'er the fortune be my lot 

To be made a wealthy bride, 
HI elad' my parents' lowly cot. 
All their pleasure and their pride : 
And when I'm dreat 
AH in my best, < 

Like a lady gay, 
I'll trip away. 
And the lads will say, — ** dear heart! what a 

flash! 
Look at little Tafflfrte with a silken sash." 

Oh! then what pleasure to be seen* 

When the lads* at evening meet, 
With silken sash of pink or green, 
Silken roses on my feet. 
How folks will stare, 
As hur'goesby : 
" See, see," they'll cry, 
" Her flaunty air." 
And the lads will say,—* dear heart I' what a 

flask'- 
Look at little Tannine with a silken sasli. 



OH! DEAR,. I AM A JEW. 
Air—" Stones/ Baiter."— (&. Thomas.) 

OH, dear! I am a J&k; 

Every ting P sell, sirs? 
Seedy coats make new, 

And din* hafe look quite Veil} sirs ; 
Old preeches brush away 

To seem quite good again, sirs - r 
And 1 de peoples even say 

I am a rogue in gptein, aim 

Too ral loo* etc. 

Through every street in town 

I cry mf clothes around, sirs ; 
And oft give half-a-crdwn 

For vot is vorth a pound, sirs ; 
Den taking 1 6f it home 

Vot isn't vorth a stiver, 
I makes its colour bloom, 

For I am a reviver ! 

Too ral lbty frcv 

Sweet Rachaei'Mosa I love, 
And ven two months are over 

A vedding it vill prove, 
And den veil five in clover ' 
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De veek our goods veil sell, 
But shaboth how veil dress us, 

Go out and cut a svell,— 
So Lort a mercy pless us ! 

Tooralloo, &c. 



THE FLOW OF SOUL. 

(Frome.) 

Love, enchanting source of smiles, 
Come, and be my bosom's guest; 

Wine, that ev'ry care beguiles, 
Sooth my trembling heart to rest. 

Jane, my love ! come, share my cup, 
Mutual let us sip its treasure ; 

Mere desire may fill it up, 
Mutual love overflows the measure. 

Entwined as in your arms I lie, 
Should a lover's fears alarm, 

Lull them with a murmuring sigh, 
Gently breathing all is calm. 

Thus the nectar's stream we sip, 
As we drain the rosy bowl ; 

As we press the thrilling lip, 
Thus we feel the flow of soul. 



I COULD RANGE THE WORLD AROUND 
FOR THE SAKE OF SOMEBODY. 

(Burns.) 

MY heart is sair I darena tell, 
My heart is sair for somebody ; 
I could wake a winter night 
For the sake o* somebody. 

Oh, hon! for somebody! 

Oh, hey ! for somebody ! 

I could range the world around 

For the sake o' somebody. 

Ye powers that smile on virtuous love, 
O, sweetly smile on somebody ; 
Frae ilka danger keep him free, 
And send me safe my somebody ! 

Oh, hon! for somebody! 

Oh, hey ! for somebody ! 
1 I wad do — what wad I not 

For the sake o' somebody ? 



JOHN DARM (GEN D'ARME). 

Air—" Nong ton Paw,"— {J. Ogden.) 

John Bull, who went to France of yore, 

Has lately taken one trip more, 

To say to Mounseer, " How d'ye do?" 

And learn to dance and parley woo. 

Returned — his friends salute him thus : 

" Dear Johnny, welcome back to us ; 

We're glad to greet ye free from harm." 

" Indeed !" cries Bull, " then thank John Dorm." 

" John Barm! who's he?"— "What, don't you 

know? 
In Paris, John is all the go; 
Like money here, he's every thing ; 
A demigod — at least a king ! 
You cannot fight, you cannot drink, 
Nor have a spree, nor hardly think, 
For fear you should create a charm 
To conjure up the fiend John Dorm. 

" I went one night to see their play, 
But- might as well have staid away ; 
To get first in I made a strain, 
(You know our way at Drury-Lane) ; 
Of English sinews not bereft, 
» knock'd the Mounseers right and left 



Not dreaming that was any harm, 

Till one and all exclaimed, ' John Darml' 

" Weil armed, John calmly walked me off, 
With many a Mounseer's gibe and scoff; 
Thinks I, this Dorm's a queerish quiz, 
The fool don't know what freedom is. 
Next day, a Frenchman, not in luck, 
Bawled after me, ' Cot tern! Bif stuk!' 
I knock'd him down — he raised alarm, 
When, in an instant, up comes ' Darm!' 

" For that same freak, Jo An locked me up; 

When freed, I got a cheering cup, 

And anger being devilish dry, 

Took special pains to wet each eye: 

Reeled out of what they call a cajjfop 

In hopes to get a drop of daffy, 

And thinking wine had nerved my arm, 

Roared out, * 111 fight him ! Where's John Darm T' 

" Whenever called, John answers quick, 

He's at your elbow, like Old Nick; 

He seemed to say, * My eyes'/ (in French) 

' My lord Anglay'tn. perfect drench/ 

I stripped— he saw my helpless case, 

And let me fall upon my face ; 

To raise me up then lent an arm, 

Says I, ' Well, thank ye, friend John Damn. 

u My anger having vanished quite, 
I saw things in a clearer light, 
And thought John might deserve some praise 
For teaching me the Mounseer's ways. 
Says I, ' To-morrow home I go, 
One Frenchman I'd not leave my foe ; 
John Bull, believe me, meant no harm : 
Let's part in peace — farewell, John Darm.'" 



++++*■■++*+ 



THE OLD STORY OVER AGAIN. 

(Kenney.) 

When I was a maid, 

Nor of lovers afraid, 
My mother cried, girl, never listen to men. 

Her lectures were long, 

But I thought her quite wrong, 
And said I, mother, who should I listen to, then? 

Now teaching in turn, 

What I never could learn, 
I find, like my mother, my lesson's all vain; 

Men ever deceive, 

Silly maidens believe, 
And still 'tis the old story over again. 

So humbly they woo, 

What can poor maidens do 
But keep them alive when they swear they must die t 

Ah ! who can forbear, 

As they weep in despair, 
Their crocodile tears in compassion to dry ? 

Yet wedded at last, 

When the honey-moon's past, 
The lovers forsake us, (he husbands remain ; 

Our vanity's check'd, 

And we ne'er can expect 
They will tell us the old story over again. 



BLOW HIGH, BLOW LOW. 
(Dibdin.) 

Blow high, blow low, let tempests tear 

The' main-mast by the board, 
My heart with thoughts of thee, my dear, 

And love well stor'd, 
Shall brave all danger, scorn all fear, 

The roaring wind, the raging sea, 
In hopes, on shore, to be once more 

Safe moored with thee. 
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Aloft while mountains high we go, 
The whistling winds that scud along. 

And the surge roaring from below 
Shall my signal be to think on thee, 

And this shall be my song : 

Blow high, olow low, &c. 

And on that night, when all the crew 
The memory of their former lives, 

O'er flowing cans of flip, renew, 

And drink their sweethearts and their wives ; 

111 heave a sigh and think of thee, 
And as the ship ions through the sea 

The burthen of my song shall be, 

Blow high, blow low, &c. 



Says Wit, " Oh, Beauty, thon'rt West ; 

Each minute that roHs by 
Would darkling be, did not your guest 
• Illume it with his sigh." 



WHILE O'ER THY CHEEKS. 

(Rannie.) 

WHILE o'er thy cheeks, desponding maid, 

The tear of sorrow hangs so pale, 
Why mov*st thou towards the mournful shade, 

Why stray thy steps to yonder vale ? 
Where wrapt in love s delightful dream, 

We sang beneafh the fairy glade, 
While trembling o'er the silver stream, 

The yellow moon-beams form'd a shade. 

Thy lover, at the wonted hour, 

Chides not thy stay with tender haste ; 
His gentle form, in yonder bower, 

Is mw to earth's cold pillow prest ; 
Pale as the flower whose snowy bell 

Hangs weeping near the winding wave, 
He lies in yonder lonely vale — 

He sleeps in yonder dewy grave. 

With tender songs to sooth his shade, 

The Muses throng'd around his bier ; 
On yonder shrine pale Pity bled,. 

And Friendship shed her warmest tear j 
And still his fate the tear will move, 

While Virtue lives, his worth to own, 
Whose heart was the abode of love, 

And meek Compassion's tender throne. , 



WIT'S RAMBLE. 

(Ryan.) 

IN former times, dear Wit was whirled 

Through azure clouds above, 
To take a trip all round the world, 

And try and find out Love. 
From his light home, as he came forth 

In chariot and a pair, 
Says he, " I'll drive towards the north, 

And see if Love be there." 

But soon the north he left in ire, 

And said, " those heaps I see 
Of drifted snow would chill Love's fire, 

And he must withered be ; 
Oh ! Love his home could never make 

Where ice-drops load the air ; 
So to the east a trip I'll take, 

And see if Love be there." 

But when Wit reached the eastern skies, 

He heard a light voice say, 
" From this choice spot come all the wise, 

And Love is far away." 
" Oh, oh," says Wit, " if such a sprite 

Your climate may not share, 
Swift to the west I'll wing my flight, 

And see if Love be there. ' 

In Erin, then, Wit sought the boy, 

And, in a myrtle*-grove, 
On Beauty's lap, to Wit's great joy, 

He saw the urchin Love. 



MARCH TO THE BATTLE FIELD. 

(O'Meara.) 

March to the battle-field, 

The foe is now before us ; 
Each heart is Freedom's shield, 

And heaven is shining o'er us ! 
The woes and pains, the galling chains. 

That kept our spirit under, 
In proud disdain, we've broke again. 

And tore each link asunder! 
March to the battle-field, 

The foe is now before us ! 
Each heart is Freedom's shield, 

And heaven is smiling o'er us ! 

Who for his country brave 

Would fly from her invader? 
Who, his base life to save, 

Would, traitor-like, degrade her? 
Our hallowed cause, our home and laws, 

'Gainst tyrant Power sustaining ; 
We'll gain a crown of bright renown. 

Or die, our rights maintaining ! 
March to the battle-field, 

The foe is now before us ; 
Each heart is Freedom's shield, 

And heaven is smiling o'er us ! 
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CARE, THOU CANKER OF OUR JOYS. 
(Dr. Grant.) 

Care, thou canker of our joys! 

Now thy tyrant reign is o'er ; 
Fill the mystic bowl, my boys, 

Join the Bacchanalian roar ! 

* 

Seize the victim, plunge him in, 
Let the hated miscreant die ; 

Mirth, and all thy train, come in, 
Banish sorrow, tears, and sigh. 

O'er our merry midnight bowl, 
Oh, how happy shall we be ! 

Day was made for vulgar souls, 
Night, my boys, for you and me ! 



BACHELOR'S FARE; 

OR, BREAD, AND CHEESE, AND KISSES. 

(F. A. Hodson.) 

One night my sweetheart came to woo, 

When I was left and lonely, 
He looked so kind and handsome, too, 

I loved him and him only. 
The village chime told supper time, 

What could I do, dear misses ? 
For, as I live, I'd nought to give, 

But bread, and cheese, and kisses. 

But bread and cheese, &e. 

He asked my hand with such a grace, 

What woman could refuse him ? 
I think, had you been in my place, 

You'd say twas right to choose him ; 
I hung my head, and, simpering, said, — 

What could I say, dear misses 1 
I will be thine, though we should dine - 

On bread, and cheese, and kisses. 

On bread and cheese, &c. 
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Next morntag, we exchanged our vow*, 

I prize his golden present, 
Which seems like magic to disclose 

Each moment something pleasant. 
His cheerful smiles each care beguiles, 

Believe me, dearest misses, 
THs bliss to share with him our fare, 

Though bread, and cheese, and kisses. 
Though bread and cheese, &c. 



<0++w*0+ 



BRUCB'S ADDRESS TO HIS ARMY. 

Air—'* Heytutti, tairi."— ( Burns.) 

Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled— . 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led — 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to glorious victorie ! 

Now's die day, and how's the hour, 
See the front of battle lower ! 
See approach proud Edward's power ! 
Edward ! chains, and slaverie ' 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha will fill a coward's grave ? 
Wfrft s&® base as be a slave ? 

Traitor I coward ! turn and flee. 

Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw ? 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa'— 
Caledonian ! on wi' me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall, they shall be free! 

Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 

Forward — let us 4e-*«r diet 
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TO MY MESSMATES AT SEA, 
(Gross.) 

BraVE Oakum, Mainbrace, honest Jack, 

Mat Midships, too, was there, 
Who'd the compass box, knew every tack, 

Could hand well, reef and steer ; 
The glasses jingled, mirth went round, 

We trolled a merry glee \ 
And while carousing on dry ground, 

To our messmates drank at sea. 

Sal Sprifgint, who was Hhere, d'ye mind, 

And she was all my pride, 
Said, while with tears her eyas wefebltal, 

And we sat side by side ; 
" Dear Jack," says she, " my heart will break, 

When you're far off from me/' 
" Lord, Sal," says I, " a noggin take* 

To our messmates out at sea.'' 

A thousand other toasts we gave, 

With mirth our cabins ring ! 
« May a Briton never be a skive ! 

The navy \ George out King 4f 
At length, (from toping I ne'efrehraaky) 

It somehow seemed' to me, 
I could see plainest when blind drunk, 

To my messmates drink at sea. 

Love of our Isle, my heart commands* 

For Britain's fame I burn, 
Where native Freedom pipes all hands*; 

And steps from stem to stem } 
From death or glory 111 ne'er shrink* 

But douse life's colours free ; 
Yet while at anchor here, 111 drink 

To my messmates out at sea. 



LORD ! WHAT A WAl WB Alt til At DO 
WITH TEN THOUSAND POUNDS. 

(Romer.) 

HODOE having bought a lottery share, 

Twixt hope and fear a wav ring, 
Sends Ralph, his son, to town, to hear 

If fortune has proved fav'ring : 
No sooner he arriv'd in town, 

He hears it's drawn a prize ! 
' He learns 'tis worth ten thousand pounds ! 

Home with the news he flies : 
And homeward as he jogs along, 
This is the burden of his song, 

To poverty we'll bid adieu, 
My heart with joy abounds. 

Lord ! what a deal we all may do 
With ten thousand pounds. 

Well pleas'd they hear the welcome n6vr»', 

And, cheerful, laugh and sing. 
On future schemes and plans they muse, 

That's built on fancy s wing ; 
Miss Betsy says shell never more 

The housemaid's part perform ; 
But gaily ride in coach and four. 

And common people scorn. 
And thinking -of a hundred things, 
Mm Bttsy to herself thus sings : 

To poverty well bid adieu, &c 

The motor says, there's our son Jmck, 

We said should be a smtyer; . 
The lad at cheofing's ntch a hnach, 

We'll e'en make him a lawyer. 
Of Stephen, oft you know we ve said. 

Some butcher soon should take Kini, 
A lucky thought's come in my head, 

A doctor we will make him. 
And thinking pf a hundred things, 
Thus to herself she cheerful sings : 

To poverty well bid adieu, Jtc 

Joe loves good liviag as his soul, 

And since we've got our wish up ; 
Although he's laxy on the whole, 

He'd make a rare good bishop. 
Thus they their future fortunes trace, 

That's built upon the prize, 
While joy beams forth in ev'ry face. 

And sparkles in their eyes. # 
And thinking of a hundred things, 
The one, he laughs, another sings, 

But as their joys so freely flow, 
And they kind luck do thank ; 

k friend steps in and lets them know, 
Thevr ticket?* drawn a blank ! 
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WEEP MY LAST FAREWELL. 

(Terry.) 

Ye dear paternal scenes farewell ! 

The home where early fortune smiled ' 
No longer there must Lucy dwell, 
Of fortune robbed, from home exiled, 
A wretched orphan child 
Now weeps her last farewell T 
Farewell! 

Though doom'd to wander far and wide, 

A maiden, friendless, desolate, 
With heaven my innocence to guide, 
I fear not, though I mourn my fate ; 

But all that it ordains await, 
And weep my last farewell - 
Farewell! 
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COUNTRY COMMISSIONS TO MY COUSIN 

IN TOWN. 

D&AE Cousin, I write thk in haste, 

To beg you will get for mamma 
A pot of best jessamine paste, 

And a pair of shoe-buckles for pa, 
At Exeter-change ; — then just pop 

Into Aldersgate-street for the prints ; 
And while you are there you can stop 

For a skein of white worsted at Flint's. 

Papa wants a new razor strop, 

And mamma wants a Chinchilli muff; 
Little Bobby's in want of a top, 

And my aunt wants six-pen orth of snuff : 
Just call in St. Martin's-le«Grand 

For some goggles for Mary, (who squints) ; 
Get a pound of bees'-wax in the Strand, 

And the skein of white worsted at Flint's. 

And while you are there you may stop 

For some souchong in Monument-yard ; 
And while you are there you can pop 

Into Mary-le-bone for some lard , 
And while you are there you can call 

For some silk of. the latest neW tints 
At the mercer's, not far from Whitehall,, 

And remember the worsted at Flint's. 

And while you are there, 'twere as well 

If you'd call in Whitechapel, to, see 
For the needles ; and then in Pall-iqa^, 

For some lavender-water for me : 
And while you are there you can go 

To Wapping, to old Mr. Ghint's j 
But all this you may easily do 

When you get the white worsted at Flint's. 

I send, in this parcel, from Bet, 

An old spelling-book to be bound, 
A cornelian broach to be set, 

And some razors of pa's to be ground. 
O dear, what a memory have I.! 

Jf otw)!h*tanding all Ijefeorab'a hints, 
IVe forgotten to tell you to buy 

A skein of white worsted from Flint's. 



YOUR FROWNS, TOO SURE, WOULD 
BREAK MY SINKING HEART. 

SINCE then I'm dopm'd this. sa4 reverse to prove, 
To quit each qbject of my infant care ; 

Torn from an "honourM parent's tender love. 
And driven the keenest storms of fate, to bear : 

Ah ! but forgive me, pitied let me part, 

Your frowns, too sure, would break my sinking 
heart. 

Where'er I go, whate'er my lowhr state, 
Yet grateful n>em'ry still shall linger here ; 

And when, perhaps, you're musing o'er my fate, 
You still may greet me with a tender tear,.: 

Ah 1 then forgive me, pitied let me part, 
Your frowns, too sure, would break my sinking 
heart. 



WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO WI' 
AN AULD MAN f 

(Burns.) 

What can a young lassie, what s^aU a young) 
lassie, 
What can a young lassie do wi' an auM man? 
Bad luck on the penhie that tempted my minnie 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller an' Ian' ! 

Bad luck on the pennie, &c. 

He's always compleenin' frae mornin' to e'enin', 
He hosts and he hirples the weary day lan£ ; 

He's doylt and he's dozin', his blude it is frozen, 
0, dreary's the night wi* a crazy auld man ! 
He « doylt and he's dozin', &c. 



He hums and he hankers, lie fats and he cankers, 
I never can please him, do a' that I can ; 

He's peevish and jealous of a' the young fellows,, 
O, dool on the day I met wi r an auld man ! 
He's peevish and jealous, &c* 

My auld auntie Katie upon me takes pity, 
I'll do my endeavour to follow her plan ; 
111 cross him, and wrack him, until I heart-break 
him, 
And then his auld brass will huy me a new pan. 
Ill cross, him, and wrack him, &c. 

TIS A FOLLY TO TALK OF LIFE'S 
TROUBLES. 

Air — " Away with thitpoutmg an4 Softness. 

Tis a folly to talk of life's troubles, 

There are always two sides of the way, 
And if one is in shade, the chance doubles 

That t'other is cheerful and gay. 
We know it looks sad to be sighing, 

Yet there's good in it Wisdom decides, 
For the man, who with grief thinks he's dying, 

With laughter will ne er crack his sides. 

To be without hands, though no blessing, 

Has some good, as economy proves, 
For, though awkward we find it when dressing, 

We can ne'er be in want of new gloves ; 
The man without legs, though queer talking, 

Will ne'er break his shins it is plain ; 
And the man who's no feet to go walking 

Wo'n't be troubled with chilblains again. 

If a man all his teeth chance to lack, 

He is sure they can give him no pain 
And if a man has no coat to his back, 

Why, he's sure it wo'n't spoil in the rain. 
If a man has no money to mind 

He may save the expense of a purse ; 
And if a man's perfectly blind, 

Why, he's sure his sight cannot grow worse. 

If a man's but one shirt at the most 

He's' no trouble to think which he'll use ; 
And if he's as deaf as a post, 

Why, hell never hear unwelcome news. 
If light-headed, why still you're all right, 

For there's comfort to think it an't madness ; 
And if a man's drunk day and night, 

Why, it's clear he can t feel soper sadness. 

If but little your own yon can call, 

It's quite certain, much you cannot pay, 
And if you've got nothing at ajl, 

Why, you're sure they can't take it away. 
Strange stories may find few upholders, 

But one thing you/11 grant which is that 
If a man has no head on his shoulders. 

Hell ne'er know the want of a hat. 



THE DEVIL TAKE HIM WHO WOULD 
OFFE,|t HE^ HARM. 

(Colman.) 

A FOND husband will, after a conjugal strife, 
Kiss, forgive ,weep, and fall on the neck of his wife, 
But Abomelique's wife other conduct may dread, 
When he falls on her neck, 'tis to cut off her head. 

How many there are, when a wife plays the fool, 
Will argue the point with her, calmly and cool ; 
The bashaw, wno don't relish debates of this sort, 
Cuts the woman, as well as the aignment, short. 

But, whatever her errors, 'tis mighty unfair 
To cut off her head, just as if 'twere all hair; 
For this truth is maintained by philosophers still, 
That the hair grows again, hut the nead never 
will. 



• * 
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And, among all the basest, sure he is mcst base, 
Who can view, then demolish a woman's sweet 

face! 
Her smiles might the malice of devils disarm, 
And the the devil take him who would offer her 

harm* 



HUSH! TWAS BUT A SOUVENIR. 

(Beazley.) 

We know these troubadours, 

Who think themselves so wise \ 
They are too faithless wooers 

Assuming this disguise, 
Their persons to endear, 

Ah ! once they used such arts ; 
By way of souvenir, 

We gave to them our hearts. 
Hush! 'twas but a souvenir ; 

Not a word— that you've heard 

Us confess — tenderness ; 

For these men — now and then 
May be near ; 

For these men — now and then 
Oveiihear. 

Hush ! 'twas but a souvenir, &c. 

These swains they laid a snare, 

To catch us both they thought ; 
But, ah ! for want of care, 

In their own trap were caught. 
They fled and wandered here, 

Forgetful of each vow, 
By way of souvenir, 

We'd punish them just now. 

Hush! 'tis but a souvenir, &c. 



THE MISERIES OF A QUALITY 
FOOTMAN. 

(Lawler.) 

A FOOTMAN, so dapper, 

With a well-powdered napper, 
Quite brim-full of pride and frivolity, 

What service I've seen, 

When footman I've been 
To a lady of rank and quality. 

Twenty heads', fifty hands, 

To obey her commands, 
I should need, for they came in a swarm, 

And I once was disgraced, 

'Cause two words were misplaced 
In a message as long as my arm. 

Spoken, ad libitum.'] It was from Lady Howd'ye 
to my Lady Allnight, and ran thus :— "Make my 
compliments to her ladyship, tell her that a certain 
person that I know has been speaking to a certain 
person that she knows on a particular subject that 
we both know, concerning a private affair of Lady 
Betty's that all the world knows. So, as I said 
before, for misplacing a syllable or two, I lost my 
place. 

Such service I've seen, 

When footman I've been 
To a lady of rank and qnality. 

With cards, visit, and rout, 

Dining home, dining out, 
Lap-dogs and beaux all frivolity : 

I was never at rest — 

So the footman is blest 
Of a lady of rank and quality. 

Twenty jobs at a time 

I found wouldn't chime : 
I was just like a slave at his oar : 

So, of comfort bereft, 

Ladies' service I've left, 
And I ne'er mean to take to it more. 



Spoken, ad libitum.] One morning, said my 
mistress, " Martin, bring in breakfast, afterwards, 
attend the young ladies in Hyde-Park — you have 
only fifty cards to deliver this morning, so you can 
step to the library, for Miss Flimsejrs new novei, 
and look in at Birenall's for Mr. Humstmm, our mu- 
sic master's new sonata — run to the Morning Post, 
and bespeak two columns and a half for my rout on 
Thursday — then call for the puffs at the paatry- 
cook's-~take a front box at the theatre. When the 
play is over, I shall go to Lady Dasher's rout, and 
finish the evening at the Honourable Mrs. Cheav- 
um's card party. 

Thank heaven, 'tis o'er, 
I'll be footman no more . 
To a lady of rank and quality. 

HAD I A HEART FOR FALSEHOOD 
FRAMED. 

(Sheridan.) 

Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 

I ne'er could injure you ; 
For though your tongue ho promise claimed, 

Your charms would make me true ; 
To you no soul shall bear deceit, 

No stranger offer wrong, 
But friends in all the aged youll meet, 

And lovers in the young. 

But when they learn that yon have bleat 

Another with your heart, 
They'll bid aspiring passion rest, 

And act a brother's part ; 
Then, lady, dread not here deceit, 

Nor fear to suffer wrong, 
For friends in all the aged youll meet, 

And lovers in the young. 



GENTLE LOVE SHALL BE OUR SONG. 

(E. M.) 

Fairest maiden, ope thine eyes, 
From thy bed of down arise ; 
See, thy lover here doth wait, 
As the dove expects its mate ; 
Come, together let us rove 
Through yon silent, peaceful, grove ; 
Thither, as we stray along, 
Gentle love shall be our song. 

Wake, my ever-charming fair, 

Fo yon bower let's repair, 

Or to yonder limpid brook, 

That I on thy charms may look ; 

Else, 'neath yonder spreading yew, 

All thy graces I will view ; 

Whilst genial pleasures round us throng 

Gentle love shall be our song. 

Through the clouds the moon doth break, 
Maiden, rise, its joys partake \ 
Maiden, by yon moon I swear 
I will ever love thee dear ; 
By yon twinkling stars that shine, 
I swear t]bat I am wholly thine ; 
Come, dearest, as we stray along, 
Gentle love shall be our song. 

Then* maiden, from thy couch arise, 
Cheer thine ardent lover's eyes, 
At thy window, sweet, appear, 
See thy faithful lover here ; 
Dearest maiden, from above, 
Charm me with thy looks of love, 
Whilst your ever syren tongue 
Whispers, gentle love, our song. 
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MISS PATTY PUFF AND HER TWO 
SWEETHEARTS ; 

OIL, THE DUEL A -LA-MODE. 

Air--" The Bold Dragoon."— {C- Dibdin.) 
There to a gay man-mi! liner, his umi to 

T.™-.ji Twit, 
And at making oapi and ftwHwd b«'d a mighty 

pretty fiat ; 
With fail Jnf4 arid tared*, and fitting head*, hit 

(put, and ariiarr, long thread, and needle, 
Of be loved a pantry-cook, and he thought her 

heart to wheedle \ 

Whack falare, Ihjw, wow, wow. 
Then was a spruce ehoe-maker, a debater at an 
They called him Billy Boot, and he kept a pretty 

With hie fatf, and (Ave, and lopn-onc , too, hie tou- 

end, grmding-itrap, and hammer, 
O, be loved thia pastry-cook, too* and lold her 

Whack falare, Ite. 
Uiu Patty Puff, thoj loved by both, and loving 

both, they say, 
Waj like the donkey in the tale, between two stacks 

of bar; 
With her flames and darts, and apple-larli, her 

■Ml, trifla, cherry-brandy; 
O, ahe knew not which to choose, for she thought 

them both the dandy! 

Whack falare, &c. 
The rival* fought — their seconds charged their pii- 



The seconds signal gave to Ore, when Timmy 

■wooned away. 
And Billy, not observing it, ™ off withont de. 

'*T» 
With his parte, and peo*, and nimble leas, while 

both the seconds laugh and hoot bint ; 
O, he stuck /nit in a liedge, and roared lest Tin 

should come and shoot him. 

Whack falare, Ac. 
Now all ye modem heron, who'd your credit save 
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una, and swords, and great big words, 
•d yon 10 the fttCO, and yon may brag 

Ah ever. 

Whack falare, Stc. 



OH, YES, DEAR LOVE, SO TENDERLY. 

Oh, yea, dear love, so tenderly. 
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BEN AND SALLY. 
(Upton.) 

The waves were bushed, the sky serene, 

When sailing on the main, 
Ben, from the maintop, viewed the scene, 

And sane, in tender strain ; — 
" Dear Sail, this picture round my neck, 

Which bears thy likeness true, 
Shall e'er my faithful bosom deck, 

Which throbs for only you. 

The night was still, when last on shore 

We took a parting kiss. 
And warm the vows each other swore 

To meet again in bliss : 
A token then my Sally gave, 

Tis this, which now I view, 
And in my heart shall ever live, 

Which throbs for only you. 

Sweet Sail, wherever you may rove, 

Think, kindly think, on me, 
And this dear semblance of my love 

Shall prove I doat on thee : 
Wherever bound, by night or day, 

Still, as the needle true, 
My beating heart shall never stray, 

Which throbs for only you." 



■++ ++■**++■■* 



JE NE SCAI QUOI! 

(Dimond.) 

Give me the dear little creatures, 

Be they brown, freckled, or fair, 
It isn't the form or the features 
That alone give of beauty the air. 

Only let the eye speak, 

Smiles dimple the cheek, 
And the tongue prattle good humour's law, 

A manner bewitching, 

And softness enriching, 
O ! beauty is — Je ne tea* qttoi ! 

When young, I was ever gallanting, 
Girls simpered wherever I came, 
Coquetting, and ogling, and flaunting, 
To trap me was ever their aim ; 

But a maxim with me 

Was still to be free, 
For married folks oft clapper claw, 

Sweetly courtship is carried, 

But when they are married, 
They fight for the Je ne tcai quoi ! 

But bachelors, most people scold 'em, 

For women are sweeteners of life, 
And as happy I can't live without 'em, 
I've a month's mind to get me a wife ; 

But, though silvered my head, 

If ever I wed, 
111 have a tit-bit by the law ; 

But if I've a chicken, 

Wo'n't foxes come picking ? 
And I feel very — Je ne scat quoi ! 



+++■+++++ 



HUSHED BE YOUR CARES IN SLEEP. 

Air~-" It there a Heart that never loved.' 9 

(Miss Cole.) 

. Soft downy sleep ! oh, sooth the soul 

That. prays to thee for rest ! 
And whisper other nymphs have charms 

To make a lover blest ! 
Oh ! may they never dream of love, 

When doomed to hope in vain ; 
But let the mind soar far above, 

And treat it with disdain. 



But least some tender thought should rise 

For her you did adore, 
And, in a fancied agony, 

You still might suffer more ! 
Ah ! sink in ease your restless frame, 

While silent moments creep ; 
And, undisturbed with anxious dream, 

Hushed be your cares in sleep I 



THE JOYS OF DRINKING. 

(Hudson.) 

OH, the joys of drinking ! 

When the sparkling glass 
Makes us bid farewell to thinking, 

And proves each man an ass. 
Tis pleasure calls — the sparkling wine 

Invites us to partake. 
See mirth and jollity combine, 

And laughter makes us shake. 

SPOKEN.] Gentlemen, charge your glasses; 
' The King. — I say, Tom, did I tell you what an 
excellent thing I said at our Punch-Club ? — No. — 
I'll tell you ; I did not go till late, but that's not 
to the purpose. — No ; nor nothing else yon say can 
be to the purpose. — Nay, I'll convince you ; when 
I entered the room, I heard the President say, 
* Charge your glasses.' — Now observe — the Presi- 
dent, when they were all filled, called the land- 
lord; ' Come, landlord, charge your glass/ — 1 
directly replied — now mark — ' Mr. President, I 
dare say the landlord will charge enough for the 
liquor, without charging the glass!' — Now, what 
d'ye think ? Wasn't it an excellent thing?— Why, 
it was pretty well for you. — Come, gents, in the 
corner, I can't think how you can sit there, talk, 
talk, talk, . as you do ; for my part, I love peace 
and quietness, and hate a talkative man. Now I 
never say a word to any one ; all my friends say 
what a quiet man I am. It is a wonder to get 
more than yes or no from me, I never open my 
mouth without occasion, and to convince you of it. 
Ill tell you a story : — You must know there was — 
Silence!— Sir, I was only observing what a very 
quiet man I am, sir.— Silence !— Song from the 
President. — Gentlemen, I can't Bing, but 111 try, 
hem, hem — 

Old wine and young women are all my delight. 
So 111 drink and I'll kiss all the day an4 the night ; 
To life one and t'other they give such a rest, 
I scarcely can tell you which 'tis I love best. 
Without them I could not be happy a day. 
But with wine I'm content when my fair one's 

away ; 
So push round the glasses all you who incline, 
And drink to my toast, here's young women, old 

wine. 

Spoken. J Bravo! very good! excellent! This 
is the feast of reason in a flowing bowl, (as the 
poet says,) 'tis an excellent toast.-— Here's old 
women and young wine! — Ha, ha, ha. — I say, 
Bill, there's nothing like drinking, d — me, for 
making a man sleep, d — me, only it makes us 
queer and drowsy in die morning, d — me. — I say, 
how did you feel this morning ? — O, middling ; a 
cursed bad head-ache, and very queer, or else I 
was as well as ever I was in my life. — Ah, I thought 
so, d — me. — Well, Bob, was you late last night ? 
— No ; I was early ; for I did not go home tHl nine 
this morning. I thought it was a pity to disturb 
my dear wife, as I was so comfortable ; you must 
know I like rational conversation, and there's 
nothing rational in my wife, for she will have all 
the talk to herself. — Come, Mr. President, 111 give 
you a toast. Here's ' may the evening's amuse- 
ment bear the morning's reflection.' 
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So posh round the classes, 

Away with dull thinking ; 
There's nothing surpasses 

The pleasures of drinking. 

Now higher mounts the liquor, reflection flies away, 
The glass goes round the quicker, and every heart 

is gay, 

Sweet harmony is banished far, and with it all 
true joys; 

See peace and quiet turned to war, and mirth sup- 
plied by noise. 

Spoken, dnmk.~\ Well, it does not signify talk- 
ing, there's nothing like a pretty girl — I woncjer 
how you can take such pleasure in drinking as yon 
do: tis a shocking bad habit. I love a pretty 
girl, and I'll give you a song to convince yon of 
it. — Silence for a volunteer song. — Must be good 
as 'tis a volunteer. 
Farewell to the bottle and glass, to thy arms, 

My beautiful Mary, I flee ; 
Fox wine, so delicious, no longer has charms 

Sufficient to keep me from thee. . 
Bacchanalians jolly potations may take, 

From them to thy arms will I rove ; 
And I only will live — 'only breathe for thy sake — 

Only drink from thy eyes draughts of love. 

SPOKEN.] 'Bravo! good! good: thank'e, sir. — 
Well, I'll take another glass, though I can't bear 
drinking. — Mr. Brains, will you give us a toast ? — 
Sir, 111 give ' Inconceivable conceptions.' — Expla- 
nation — explanation. — Gentlemen, I can't give an 
explanation, because I don't know what it is, but 
I know 'tis a good thing. — Nonsense. — Sir, 'tis not 
nonsense ; I heard it given by a very clever fellow, 
and if it was not a good thing he would not give 
it. — Mr. Brains, I did think you had some head- 
piece, but, by the powers, you are so complete a 
puppy that I don't know whether you are a calf or 
a. bare. — Sir, 111 not be insulted. — Now, Tom, are 
you ready ? — Aye, come, let's be off. — Now for half 
an hour's cruise. — ' Half past two o'clock, and a 
cloudy morning.' — Now, Tom, I'll lay a bottle I 
kick his lanthom ten yards out of his hand. — Done, 
you don't. — Here goes. — Qch ! what the devil are 
you at ? Och 1 is that what you mean ? I've got you 
fast, and you shall go to the watch-house. — To the 
watch-house ? aye, so I will : for I have not seen 
the inside of one this month. — Halloo! open the 
door. — Walk in, widye. — Hem, hem. — Well, what 
ha' you been after ?-*-May it please ye, I was 
-walking along quietly and peaceably, crying the 
hour, when that gentleman came behind me, and 
kicked my lanthorn clane out of my fist. — Well, 
sir, what have ye got to say to this charge ? — What 
have I got to say ? why, he insulted me. — Insulted 
him! ocn, by St. Patrick, I did not say nothing 
to him at all, at all. — Sir, how did he insult you ? 
— What business had he to cry the hour while I 
was passing I — Och, if that's your fun, what busi- 
ness had you to go by while I was crying the hour? 
— Well, sir, what have you to say to this? — 
( Hiccup.) — Who are you ? What's your name ? — 
(Hiccup.) — What do you follow l—( Hiccup. ) — 
Sir, if the watchman would kick his lanthorn 
against my toe, how the devil could I help it? — 
Sir, I can prove it, that he kicked it ; and can 
bring one witness that saw him do it. — And I can 
bring twenty witnesses who did not see me do it. — 
(Hiccup.) — Oh, oh, this is a plain case — 'tis a 
mistake ; but as there really is a small hole through 
the lanthorn> you must give me a pound-note to 
cover over it, and I dare say the hole will not be 
seen; but, before you go, well have a drop of 
grog. — Well, Tom, what say you? — I've no objec- 
tion, — I'm a trump, d — me, — and, though we're 
in a watch-house, I'll sing, 

So push round the glasses, &c. 



WHEN FROM THE BOUGHS THE NIGHT- 
INGALE'S HIGH NOTE IS HEARD. 

(Byron.) 

IT is the hour when from the bqughs, 
The Nightingale's hjgh note is heard, 

It is the hour when lovers vows 

Sound sweet in every whispered word. 

And gentle winds and waters near 
Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 

And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the waves a deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heaven, that clear obscure, 

So softly dark and darkly pure, 

That follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 

MASTER ROONBY OF BALLINAFAD. 

Air—" Paddy O'Carroll." 

In Ireland so frisky, with sweet girls and whisky, 

We managed to keep care and sorrow aloof j 
Our whirligig revels made all the blue devils 

Creep out with the smoke through a hole, in the 
roof. 
But well I remember, one foggy Kovember, 

My mother cried, go, make your fortune, my 
lad, 
Go bother the ninnies clean out of their guineas ; 

So away then I scampered from Ballinafad. 

Then to seek for promotion, I walked the wide 

* ocean, 
Was shipwrecked, and murdered, and sold for a 

slave, 
Over mountains and rivers was pelted to shivers, 

And met on dry land with a watery grave. 
But now Mr. Jew-man has made me a new man, 

And whisky and mammora make my heart glad, 
To sweet-flowing Liffey, I'm off in a jiffey, 

With a whack for old Ireland and Ballinafad. 

From this cursed station, to that blessed nation, 

Again Master Rooney shall visit your shore, 
Where I'll flourish so gaily my sprig of shellelagh, 

Long life to old Naqab of Great Mogadore, 
O then all my cousins will run out by dozens, 

And out too will hobble old mammy and dad, 
At dinner they'll treat us with mealy potatoes, 

And whisky distilled at sweet Ballinafad. 

My Portuguese beauty, her skin rather sooty, 

With fun and fandango will join in our jigs, 
When she cries in a titter the room's in a litter, 

My darling, says I, 'tis a litter of pigs. 
Then the girls all so taper will congee and caper, 

And dance all-around as if they were mad, 
While the bells in the steeple will ring to the people 

Sweet Rooney is come back to Ballinafad. 



HEART AND HAND IN SUPPORT OP 
THE 1 CHAIR. 

Air—*' Poor Jack." - 

LET Freemasons boast of their early got fame, 

And what trials their lodges have stood, 
Let sage Druids boast how ancient their name. 

Yet 111 prove Odd-fellows as good. 
There's the Sols and the Bucks with their pageants 
look eav, 

Still, Odd-fellows more useful have been ; 
For in honour and fame they still lead the way, 

As in history's now to be seen, 
So then let Odd-fellows to mirth now incline. 

As our plan is to drive away care, 
Come, brothers, unite and cheerful combine 

Heart and hand in support of the chair. 
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That Adam was odd, you all will agree, 

As he knew not the day of his birth ; 
In the garden of Paradise placed was he, 

His companions the fruit of the earth. 
Happy Adam had been if odd he'd remained, 

For while an Odd-fellow was he, 
Nought but happiness knew till a helpmate was 
found, 

And deceived by the fruit of the tree. 
Thus I prove father Adam our patron to be, 

And while odd that he never knew care, 
Yet I bow with respect to the virtuous and good, 

Heart and hand in support of the fair. 

Shakspeare an Odd-fellow was has clearly been 
proved, 

For his equal has never been found, 
Garrick an odd-fellow was, bv all sects beloved, 

As his talents, sirs, never Knew bound ; 
Great Nelson was o<Jd in his fighting at sea, 

For his country he died as he lived, 
His glory untarnished, his principles free, 

His' mem'ry cherished and loved ; 
Come join, brothers all, — in a bumper well give 

The navy, and success to the fair ! 
And may all worthy fellows still die but to live, 

Here's the king, and support to the chair ! 

The world it is odd, and old Time, as he flies, 
Is keeping an odd sort of date ; 

Then remember to act both merry and vrise, 
And he even with juttice and fate. 

Let our actions still prove the mind of the man, 
Though odd in our manners we be ; 

To repel all invaders, still be it our plan, 
While our tars reign lords of the sea ; 

May Health still attend our father, the King, 
May you and I banish old Care ; 

Whilst, united and firm, we cheerfully sing- 
Heart and hand, in support of the chair. 



MISS WIGLEY AND DEPUTY DENT. 

(Dibdin.) 

MlS8 WlGLEY her lovers called first of the fair; 

The pride of her heart was called Deputy Dent ; 
She admired his sound teeth, he her fine head of 
hair, 

He talk'd about marriage — she gave her consent. 

It happened, unluckily, both in a breath 
Made a vow, sober, serious, without fun or gig : 

She never to marry a man with false teeth, 
And he any woman that sported a wig. 

Now Miss Wiglev a fever had had in her youth 
That completely had left her dear head without 
hair: 
And a fall from a horse had dislodgM every tooth 
Of poor Deputy Dent, that his jaws were quite 
bare. 

One day at her toilette, he knock'd at the door, 
She, bare-headed, cried, ' Betty, well here's a 
fine rig ; 
What to do/ cried Miss Wigley, ' I don't know, 
I am sure ; 
He must not, at all events, find out the wig. 

Bless my soul, is there nothing ! lud, what shall 
we do? 

I have it— a good thought — 1 don't care a pin ;' 
So under the toilette her caxon she threw, 

And manfully cried out, ' Sir, you may come in.' 

He started, drew back, gave a kind of a hoot ! 

Did fond lover e'er such an accident twig? 
She bridled and curtsied, as bald as a coot, 

In her flutter forgetting her head had no wig. 



With gravity he was no longer endu'd ; 

His risible muscles unmasterable grew; 
And while a loud volley of laughter ensued, 

His jaws he so stretch'd that out every tooth 
flew. 

Distress on distress! what will these lovers do? 
Though neither could laugh, they both relish'd 
- che rig ; 
And, somewhat consoled, while each vowed to be 
true, 
She picked up his teeth, and he searched for 
her wig. 

TWAS NA HER BONNIE BLUE EE WAS 

MY RUIN. 

Air—" Laddie, Ke n«w me."— (Bums.) 

'TWAS na her bonnie blue ee was my ruin ; 
Fair tho' she be, that was ne'er my undoing : 
'Twas the dear smile when naebody did mind us, 
'Twas the bewitching, sweet, stown glance o' 
kindness. 

Sair do I fear that to hope is denied me, 
Sair do I fear that despair maun abide me ! 
But tho' fell fortune should fate us to sever, 
Queen shall she be in my bosom for ever. 

Mary, I'm thine wi' a passion sincerest, 
And thou hast plighted me love o' the dearest T 
And thou'rt the angel that never can alter, 
Sooner the sun in his motion would falter. 
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AND LIVE IN LOVE, LAUGHTER, AND 

SONG. 

Air—" A Bumper at parting."— -(W '. L. Rede.) 

MY Fanny, I love thee, when smiling. 

Love lights up his fire in your eyes ; 
You never was born for beguiling, 

With sickening sorrow and sighs. 
If weeping foreruns love's caresses, 

With such pleasures I've nothing to do ; 
For she, who will weep ere she blesses, 

Perhaps may weep afterwards too. 
But my maxim is joy to the joyous, . 

But never buy pleasure with pain. 
In life's path, if we've thorns to annoy us, 

Why scatter with roses the plain. 

The girl, whose lips beaming with nectar, 

Was sent as a blessing below : 
But vain are the charms which have deck'd her. 

If giv'n to illuminate woe. 
From rapture a gleam let us borrow ; 

Lay thinking and care on the shelf; 
For why should we search after sorrow," 

Which comes fast enough of itself. 

Then my maxim 4 &c. 

They may talk about hues and complexions, 

Of some obdurate exquisite she ; 
If she will not return your affections, 

What matters how beauteous she be! 
We all of us long to be happy, 

And cannot be happy too long, 
Then moments of bliss let us snap ye, 

And live in love, laughter, and song. 

Thus my maxim, &c. 

King Solomon lov'd the dear lasses ; 

His wisdom in Greece Solon showed ; 
His code was " wit, women, and glasses/' — 

In our glasses then pledged be his code. 
Fill it up, fill it high ; see 'tis glowing, 

As bright as the eyes we adore : 
With hearts and with goblets overflowing, 

What mortal need languish for more. 

Thus my maxim, Sec. 
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THE CRIES OF LONDON. 
Air—" Heaving of the Lead."-{ Arnold.) 

When I to London first came in, 

How I began to gape and stare : 
The cries they kept up such a din,— 

Fresh lobsters '.—Dust !— and Wooden ware! 
A damsel lovely, and black eyed, 
Tript through the streets, and sweetly cried .— 

Buy my live sprats ! — buy my live sprats I 
A youth on t'other side the way, 
With hoarser lungs did echoing say, — 

Buy my live sprats ! 

Full shrilly cried the chimney-sweep ; 

The fruitress fair, bawled round and sound ! 
The Jew would down the area peep, 

To look for custom under ground; 
His bag over his shoulder flung, 
And to the footmen sweetly sung, — 

Cloashes to sell, cloashes ! — Round and sound ! 
— Sweep ! 
Young soot cried, Sweep ! in accents true ; 
The barrow-lady and the Jew, 

Round and sound ! — Cloashes ! 

A noise at every turn you'll find ; 

Ground ivy ! — Rabbit-skins to sell ! — 
Old chairs to mend ! — and Knives to grind !— 

Matts '.—Muffins '.—Milk !— and Mackerel !— 
And when these motley noises die, 
In various tones the watchmen cry,— 

By the clock,— Twelve !— Past twelve o'clock ! - 
Then home to bed the shopmen creep, 
And all the night are kept from sleep, 

With,— Past— Amto— o'clock! % 



A PARISH-CLERK WAS JOHNNY BELL; 
OR, MRS. BELL AND MAJOR GEORGE. 

(MbncriefF.) 

A PARISH-CLERK was Johnny Bell, 

No words away e'er throwing ; 
But Mrs. Bell was a noisy belle, 

For her clamper was always going. 
John cried, I am a stupid elf, 

To be jeer'd by all the people, 
But I'll end my cares and hang myself, 

So he hung himself in the steeple. 

SPOKEN.] And there little Johnny Bell hung 
dangling along with the great Tom bell, and all 
the rest of the bells, to the tune of — 

Ding dong, &c. 

The ringers came who rang so well, 

And found, as the story tells, 
Among the ropes, the rope where Bell 

Was hanging among the bells : 
We came to ring a merry round, - 

For mutton and trimmings, they said ; 
Our mutton is lost, but we have found 

A man as mutton — dead '. 

SPOKEN.] We pay no toll, said they, although 
we toll for pay ; but, however, as Johnny Bell was 
a man of mettle and a sound fellow, we'll give 
nim a round gratis, to make all square, to the 
tune of — 

Ding dong, &c. 

They cut him down, and quickly found 

Poor Johnny was not dead : 
His mortuum rope, 'tis true, was cut, 

Not so his vital thread* 
Why did you do this act so dread ? 

They one and all did cry. 
Poor Johnny stared at them, and said, 

He hung himself to try. 

SPOKEN.] I know, said he, good judges try be- 
fore they hang, but there's an exception with bells, 



for they must be hung before they're tried, or else 
how can the folks tefl if they'll ring to the tune 
of— 

Ding jlong, &c. 

While Johnny Bell was kmg, 'tis true, 

The steeple high to deck, 
Mistress Bell was hanging, too, 

Round Major George's neck. 
Johnny caught them both, and to enrage her. 

He thumped the Major's nob ; 
For Johnny Bell he loved no Major, 

But merry major bob. 

SpoKen.] After this action against his person, 
which put the Major very much in the minor, by 
proving Johnny a bell that would strike in time ; 
another was brought against his purse, whereby 
Johnny recovered sufficient damages to repair every 
damage, and cried, since my wife and I can no 
longer go at it ding dong, egad the bells shall, so 
he set them ringing to the tune of — 

Ding dong, &C. 

This Mrs. Bell's soft heart soon broke, 

And wonderful, but true, 
When death her vital current stopp'd, 

Her clapper it stopped too. 
Cried John, there is no harmony 

Springs from one bell alone, 
So I'll get another, whose tongue shall not 

Be louder than my own. 

Spoken.] He was a long time unsuccessful; 
but, at length, he found a dumb lady, who chimed 
in so well with him, that he gave her a ring in 
church, crying, this is the best change I ever 
made, for a dumb bell is a pleasant thing to exer- 
cise one's self upon ; it opens the chest, expands 
the muscles, and makes a man sing to the tune 
of— 

Ding dong, &c. 



OH! SWEET TIS TO WANDER BESIDE 
THE HUSH'D WAVE. 

(Croly.) 

Oh ! sweet 'tis to wander beside the hush'd wave, 
When the breezes in twilight their pale pinions 

lave, 
And Echo repeats, from the depth of her cave. 

The song of the shepherds returning ! 
And sweet 'us to sit, where the vintage festoon, 

my love, 
Lets in, like snow-flakes, the light of the moon, 
my love ; 

And to the Castanet 
Twinkle the merry feet, 
And beauty's dark eyes are burning, my love : < 

But sweeter the hoar, when the star hides its 

gleam, - 
And the moon in the waters has bath'd her white 

beam, 
And the world and its woes are still as a. dream ; 

For then, joy, the midnight is winging : 
Then, comes to my window the sound of thy lute 

my love, 
Come tender tales, when its thrillings are mut<% 
my love : 

Oh, never morning smil'd 

On visions bright and wild, 

Such as that dark hour is bringing, my love ! 



MIRTH, METREf AND HARMONY 
MINGLE. 

ON the stage, 'tis well known, 
Is each character shown, 
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Every whim, every changeable passion ; 

There, beneath Satire's rule, 
' Even Vice goes to school, 
And Folly gets laughed out of fashion. 

Spoken.] Pon honour! the liberties they take 
with genteel people at these playhouses are abomi- 
nable ; and it's excessively mortifying to come here 
and see one's self langhed at by proxy. — Why, pray, 
sir, what's your opinion of a good play? — A good 
play, sir ? look at the ancients. — True, sir ; but if 
the moderns are not encouraged, they'll never be 
ancients. — Bless me ! how octd it is that gentleman 
don't sit down. — Not at all, marm ; he's a tailor 
resting himself. — Lawk, sir, if you ar'n't reading 
your bill upside down ! — Nevermind that, my love, 
sure, and don't, you see the gentleman's left- 
handed '.—When there's any thing worth notice, 
sir, you'll have the goodness to mention it, because 
I can't see through your back. — rPray, sir, can you 
tell me what the name of the play may be ? — Eye 
spy high, I should think, marm, by the quizzing- 
glasses. — Well, I do dote upon sentiment ; there 
was an emphasis ! — Augh ! I wish the pantomime 
would begin ! that's what I came here for. — Well, 
sir, now do you know I like them all, tragedy, 
omedy, opera, farce, and melo-drames. — ■'Modern 
taste exactly, marm ; like a salmagundi, some- 
thing of all sorts. 

For, mixed at the play, 
Comic, sad, grave, and gay, 
Mirth, metre, and harmony mingle. 

Let dull tragedy rage 

For her hour on the stage, 
Through five acts all her mysteries keeping ; 

Till their griefs at a close, 

Curtain's fall ends their woes, 
And the ladies bright eyes leave off weeping. 

Spoken.] Veil, I loves summat deep, summat 
to .cry about. — What do you think of a dying speech, 
marm ?— Nonsense, I means a deep play ; about 
love and murder. — That's no play at all. — Deary 
me, sir, • you're quite Keen. — Not quite, miss ; I 
wish I was. Bo you ever cry at a tragedy, Mrs. 
Brisket? — Cry! ah! my tears would fill — I wish 
those box tiers voouUUfiU ! — I. don't know what your 
tears might fill, marm, but you take room enough 
with your sixe. — Bless me ! how sharp some people 
are ; but you can't rule the roast here, sir, for my 
husband will give you a basting. — Pray, sir, what 
do you think of the .gash lights? — Why really, 
marm, I never saw the house in so good a light 
before. — But suppose they should au go out, sir. 
— That's the dark side of the question, certainly, 
marm ; but then we must do the same, I suppose, 
and aU go out too ! — Bid you ever see King Lear, 
miss ? — Don't leer at me, fellow ; what d'ye mean ? 
— Why, it's -so dismal I'm quite out of spirits. — 
Upon my honour, and I'm quite out of joint, 
for this large lusty lady has been on my back the 
last three quarters of an hour. — Have any of you 

fentlemen seen my bill ? — Your Bill, marm, really 
have not the pleasure of knowing him. — Him, 
sir ! dear me ! how funny ! I meant my bill of the 
play. — Madame, I sal ave de honeur to pick up 

Jour ViUiam off de ground. — Thank £ou, sir. — 
lonsieur, sare, I sal be tres oblige, if you will 
open de door of de tronk. — Tronk, mounseer, what's 
that ? — Just to extinguish this dog out of de box. 
— Oh ! never mind him, mounseer, there's lots of 
puppies to keep him in countenance. 

For, mixed at the play, 
Comic, sad, grave, and gay, 
Mirth, metre, and harmony mingle. 

Thus box, galleries, and pit, 
Laughing loud at our wit, 
All so full, they can't squeeze any more in ; 



Or, if music's strains flow, 
Then be sure, Comme ilfaut, 
Every song through an opera encoring ! 

Spoken.] Well, after all, Doctor, nothing's 
better than a good song. — No, sir ! there I beg 
leave to differ with you, for a good song's better 
than nothing. — Sir, I note by the tenor of your 
conversation, that you've a voice for music. — Yes, 
sir, so I have for the city ; and next election, 
please the pigs, 111 use it. — Well, of all musical 
instruments, I say, give me an organ for my mo- 
ney. — A mouth-organ, I suppose, by the lady's 
clack, for it's like the pillory, it lays hold of both 
ears at once.-:— Pray, sir, do you remember Beard, 
and Vernon, and Tom Walker ? — Ah ! honest Tom. 
Walker ! — You seem to make him your handle, sir. 
— Handel, sir ! he was nothing to our English com- 
poser. — What! Boetor Blow, I should suppose, 
by your puffing. — Well, give me native talent, 
living talent, modem talent. — Why, you seem to 
have got all the talents already, sir. — Can you in- 
form me, sir, is this a tragedy, or a comedy, or a 
pantomime, or a — ? — Why, really, marm, I can't 
tell till its finished, for it's very mysterus at present. 
— My stems, sir, pray what's that? — Mysterus, 
marm ? why, if it s mysterus, how can I tell you ? 
— Silence, there ! — Silence, that's Cease, rude 
Boreas ! — Nonsense, don't bore us. — Humph ! you 
seem to be in high glee with your catches. — 
But, talking of music, sir, how do you like 
English singing ? — Very much indeed, marm, be- 
cause I think that every endeavour to support na- 
tive genius deserves patronage, and I see no rea- 
son to send abroad for foreign talent, when we 
have so much real ability neglected at home. I 
love my country, marm, I love my friends, and I 
love 

All mixed at the play, 
Comic, sad, grave, and gay, 
Mirth, metre, and harmony mingle. 



WHAT CAN MAN WITH WOMAN DO ? 
Air- 



_<t 



What eon Woman, poor Thing, do f 
(Tapsell.) 

What can man with woman do 

When she's young and tender, 
But ev'ry wily art pursue 

Till she her heart surrender ; 
Maidens fair then be not coy, 

Yield to Love's persuasion, • 
Bless each sighing constant boy, 

That woos sincere in season. 

With a fal lal lal la, fal lal lal la. 

Some will tell you, stupid elves, 

Men are constant never ; 
Heed them not, for oft themselves 

Old maids are railing ever ; 
'Cause, forsooth-, they ne'er enjoy'd 

Love's sweet power so pleasing ; 
And Cupid's self is soonest cloyM 

Of those who're always teazmg. 

With their fal lal lal la, &c. 

Sure beauty, with good sense combin'd, 

Can no longer tarry £ 
Now's the time, if so mclin'd, 

Say obey — and marry ; 
Let no more the lovely girl 

Pine for love in sorrow, 
To each prudish art farewell, 

And bid your love good-morrow*. 

With a fal lal lal la, &c. 



UNIVERSAL SONGSTER ; 

THE JEW BROKER. 

Air—'* Ye Scamps, ye Pads, ye Divert ." 

Ye jobbers, underwriters, ye tribe of pen and ink, 
Who in oar Alley take your tea, and sweetest cof- 
fee drink, 

With my fal lal de ral, &c. 

Rattling up your yellow-boys, come hither at my 

call, 
I'm buyer and I'm seller, and I can serve you all. 

With my fal lal de ral, &c. 

¥e bulls, ye bears, ye lame ducks,, and all the 

waddling Crew, 
if it was not for us Smouches I don't know what 

you'd do. 

With my fal lal de ral, &c. 

K e'er you want securities, 'tis we dat find good 
bail, 
Our friends have got the tarnish, but den they 
sometimes fail. 

With their fal lal de ral, &c. 

If noblemen have lost race-hone, and all their 

money spent, 
My heart it melts, I draw the pound, and lend it 

— cent, per cent. 

With my fal lal de ral, &c. 

But if a life you would insure (hat's old and crasy 

grown, 
De ways and means 111 let you know to get the 

pusiness done. 

With my fal lal de ral, &c. 

Ye captains, and ye colonels, ye jointured widows 

all, 
To little Isaac come when your stock begins to fall. 

With my fal lal de ral, &c. 

I'll put you in a method once more to raise the 

cash ; 
111 buy into your sinking-funds— dat you may cut 

a flash 

With your fal lal de ral, &e. 

Ye parsons with good livings, ye courtiers with 

good place, 
Advice 111 give you cratis, and think upon your 

case. 

With 'my fal lal de ral, &c. 

If there is poshibility, for you I'll raise the dust, 
But den you must excuse me if I sarve my own 
self first. 

With my fal lal de ral, &c. 

I give advice to every tribe but physic and the 

law; 
But they outwit the Jews themselves, for bills at 

sight they draw. 

With my fal lal de ral, &c. 

We, when we lend our monies, run some risk, 

though 'tis small, 
But they take all de monies, and run no risk at all. 

With my fal lal de ral, &c. 
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THEN, SWEET LOVE, I THOUGHT ON 

THEB. 

(Ryan.) 

Oft, o'er the dark and gloomy sea, 
I've silent watch'd from waves afar, 

Rising in cloudless majesty, 
The morning's bright and glorious star ; 

And then, sweet love, I thought on thee, 
For, ere my youthful dream was gone, 
Thou wert the beam that often on 
My life '8 dark waves had shone upon j 

Thou wert morn's star, of hope to me. 



Oft have I seen the pale moon- flee 
From clouds that half obscurM her light. 

And sink, so slow and languidly, 
Into the arms of JEthiop night ; 

And then, sweet love, I thought on thee, 
When to this bosom fondly prest, 
So oft in storms, your place of rest, 
In anguish, drooping o er my breast, 

You breathed your last farewel to me. 



TOM TRUELOVE'S KNELL. 
(DtfxUn.) 

Tom Truelove woo'd the sweetest fair 

That e'er to tar was .kind ; 
Her face was of a beauty rare, 

More beautiful her mind. 
His messmates heard, while with delight 

He nam'd her for his bride. 
A sail appear 'd — ah, fatal sight ! 

For grief his love had died. 
Must I, cried he, those charms resign, 

I lovM so dear, so well : 
Would they had toll'd, instead of thine, 

Tom Truelove's knell. 

Break, heart, at once, and there's an end . 

Thou all that heav'n could give ;— 
But hold ! I have a noble friend, 

Yet, yet for him 111 live. 
Fortune, who all her baleful spite 

Not yet on Tom had try'd, 
Sent news, one rough tempestuous night, 

That his dear friend had died : — 
And thou, too, must I thee resign* 

Who honour lovM so well ? 
Would they had toll'd, instead of thine, 

Tom Truelove's knell. . 

Enough, enough,, a salt-sea wave 

A healing balm shall bring, 
A sailor you, cried one, and brave ? 

Live still, to serve your king ! 
The moment comes, behold the foe ; 

Thanks, generous friend, he cried ; 
The second broadside laid him low j 

He nam'd his love, and died. 
The tale in mournful accents sung, 

His friends, still sorrowing, tell 
How sad and solemn three times rung 

Tom Truelove's knell. 



DEAR, DEAR, LIBERTY 1 . 

AH ! what avails the glittering vest, 
Unless the form it wraps is free ? 

For gay attire, what mortal breast 
Would barter precious liberty ? 

Dear, dear, liberty! 

With reckless heart these splendid stores 
Dispread before our feet we see ; 

Her gifts full vainly Fortune pours 
If thou art wanting — Liberty ! 

Dear, dear, Liberty ' 



THE COUNTRY GABY. 

When I com'd up to Lunnun, a poor simple 

clown, 
I rambled about through all parts of the town, 

As simple and sheepish as may be. 
Ecod ! how I stared at the chaps as they passed, I 
All wrapp'd up in cloaks— they look'd knowing anil 

«y> 

And some of them jeered and they flouted at I» 
And called me a poor country gaby. 
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Then ladies so fine sure I never did see, 
'Cod ! some on 'em seemed vastly taken wi' me, 
But such sweethearts I thought would too gay 
he. 
At all the gay sights I hy turn gave a call. 
The wild beasts and the lawyers in Westminster- 
Hall, 
The playhouses, concerts, and churches, and all, 
Where I look'd like a country gaby. 

As for sickness in Lunnun, the thought drive 

away, 
You may always be well if you've plenty to pay, 

Some doctors, how clever sure they be, 
Each day in the papers how they advertise, 
Only send them bank-notes and their cures will 

surprise, 
I'm sure it's a wonder if any one dies, 
Excepting a country gaby. 

Then poverty here sure can never have sway, 
Since ten thousand pounds you may get in one 
day, 
Mischances though oft in the way be. 
As I read a large bill, says I, 'cod, this is pure, 
I soon shall become very rich, it is sure, 
But a chap picked my pockets, and made me quite 
poor j 
Sad luck for a poor country gaby. 

But I've seen quite enow of the tricks of the town, 
So a wife I will take, and to country go down, 

Where perhaps she will gi' I a baby ; 
Then 111 dandle the poor little chap on my knee, 
And, as he grows up, lord, how pleased I shall be, 
Perhaps he will look just as pretty as me, 

A smart little country gaby. 



THE GOBLET OF FRIENDSHIP. 
Air—" We brought the Summer with us," 

Come, pass round the glass, and let joy for a time 

With jollity reign, and enliven our souls ; 
For pleasure's a treasure too rich and sublime 

To be exiled so soon from our sparkling bowls : 
Then raise high your voices, while Merriment 
sings, 

For here we're assembled to taste delight ; 
And though Time is preparing to take to his wings, 

Let Wit be well sharpened to clip them to-night. 

If you ask me to toast you, 111 fill to the brim, 
I'll ne'er prove a flincher while mirth is the 
cause, 
And he that hangs back, this night's lustre to dim, 

Is unworthy our king, constitution, and laws : 
With the juice of the grape I will now fill my cup, 
Just to show you how well I can drink and 
sing : 
And fy on the man who would scorn now to sap 
From the goblet of friendship 'ere Time takes 
wing. 



FREEMASONS' FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 

(Jases.) 

Not the fictions of Greece, nor the dreams of old 

Rome, 
Shall with visions mislead, or with meteors con- 
sume; 
No Pegasus' wings my short soarings misguide, 
Nor raptures false lull me on Helicon side. 
All clouds now dissolve, from the East beams the 

day, 
Truth rises in glory, and wakens the lay, 
The eagle-eyed muse sees the light— fills the grove 
With the song of freemasons — of friendship, and 
love. 



f PAST. 

InspirM with the theme, the divinity flies, 
And, thron'd on a rainbow, before her arise 
Past, Present, and Future — with splendid array. 
In masonic succession, their treasures display. 
She views murderM merit by ruffian-hand fall, 
And the grave gives its dead up, at fellowship's 

call! 
While the craft by their badges their innocence 

prove, 
And the song of freemasons is friendship and love. 

PRESENT. 

From those ages remote see the muse speeds her 

wav ' 
To join in the glories the present display ; 

In freedom and friendship, she sees the true band 

With their splendor and virtues illumine the land. 

Religion's pure beam breaks the vapours of night, 

And from darkness mysterious the word gives the 

light! 
While the lodge here below, as the choirs from 

above, 
Join the song of freemasons in friendship and love. 

FUTURE. 

That the future might keep what the present be- 
stows, 

In rapture prophetic the goddeus arose, 

As she sang through the skies angels echo'd the 
sound, 

And the winds bore the notes to the regions 
around ! 

Her sentiment, then, our song shall retain, — 

Twas — " that masonry e'er may its lustre main- 
tain; 

" And, till time be no more, our firm union 
should prove 

" That the end of freemasons is friendship and 
love !" r 



KITTY, OF COLERAINE. 

As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping, 
With a pitcher of milk, from the fair of Cole- 
raine, 
When she saw me she stumbl'd, the pitcher it 
tumbl'd, 
And all the sweet butter-milk waterM the plain. 
Oh! what shall I do now, 'twas looking at you 



now, 




plague to tne girls 

I sat down beside her, and gently did chide her, 

That such a misfortune should give her such 
pain, 
A kiss then I gave her, and, before I did leave 
her, 

She vowM for such pleasure she'd break it again. 
'Twas hay-making season, I can't tell the reason, 

Misfortune will never come single, 'tis plain, 
For, very soon after poor Kitty's disaster, 

The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 



LOVERS, MOTHER, I'LL HAVE NONE. 

to her daughter, t'other day, 
A cautious mother thus did say — 
If you love me, banish hence 
Lovers and their fond pretence. 
The maid replied, vour will be done ; 
Lovers, mother, 111 have none. 

Soon there came, this maid to woo, 
A youth so gen'rous, bold, and true, 
He stole the honey from her lip, 
A bed where bees might love to sip. 
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Still, still, she cried, have done, have done, 
Lovers, mother, 111 have none. 

Wanner he kiss'd, more close he prest, 
The maiden smil'd, the youth was blest ; 
When her mother callM her cheat, 
She replied, in voice so sweet, 



He is my husband : 1 
Lovers, mother, 1 11 



this I've done — 
have none. 



*.+++■+++■+ 



COME TELL ME, SAYS ROSA, AS 
KISSING AND KISSED. 

(Moore.) 

" COME tell me," says Rosa, as kissing and kiss'd, 

One day she reclin'd on my breast ; 
" Come, tell me the number, repeat me the list 

Of the nymphs you have lov'd and caress'd. n 
*' Oh, Rosa, 'twas only my fancy that rov'd, 

My heart at the moment was nee j 
But 111 tell thee, my girl, how many I've lov'd, 

And the number shall finish with thee. 

My tutor was Kitty, in infancy wild 

She taught me the way to be blest ; 
She taught me to love her, — I lov'd like a child, 

But Kitty could fancy the rest. 
This lesson of dear and enrapturing lore 

I have never forgot, I allow ; 
I have had it by rote very often before, 

But never by heart until now ! 

Pretty Martha was next, and my soul was all flame, 

But my head was so full of romance, 
That I fancied her into some chivalry dame, 

And I was her knight of the lance ! 
But Martha was not of this fanciful school, 

And she laugh'd at her poor little knight ; 
While I thought her a goddess, she thought me a 
fool, 

And 111 swear she was most in the right. 

My soul was now calm, till, by Cloris's looks, 

Again I was tempted to rove ; 
But Cloris, J found, was so learned in books, 

That she gave me more logic than love ! 
So I left this young Sappho, and hastened to fly 

To those sweeter logicians in bliss, 
Who argue the point with a soul-telling eye, 

And convince us at once with a kiss. 

Oh ! Susan was then all the world unto me, 

But Susan was piously given ; 
And the worst of it was, we could never agree 

On the road that was shortest to heaven! 
' Oh, Susan !' I've said, in the moments of mirth. 

' What's devotion to thee or to me ? 
* I devoutly believe there's a heaven on earth, 

' And believe that that heaven's in thee! 9 " 



When great Wolfe died, his country's pride, 

To arms my dapper father beat ; 
Each dale and hill remembers still 

How loud, how long, how strong, how neat. 
With each drum-stick, he had the trick, 

The girls would leer, you don't know how ; 
Their eyes would glisten, their ears would listen, 

To hear him beat his row dow dow. 

Yet e'er I wed, ne'er be it said, 

But that the foe I dare to meet, 
With Wellington, old Erin's son, 

To help to make them beat retreat. 
King Arthur once, or I'm a dunce, 

Was called the hero of the age j 
But what was he to him we see — 

The Arthur of the modern page. 
For by the pow'rs, from Lisbon^ towers 

Their trophies bore to grace his brow ; 
He made Nap prance right out of France, 

With his English, Irish, row dow dow* 



DARBY KELLY. 

(T. Dibain.) 

My grandsire beat a drum so neat, 

His name was Darby Kelly, oh ' 
No lad so true at rat tat too, 

At roll-call or reveille, oh! 
T7hen Marlbro's name first rais'd his fame, 

My granny beat the point of war ; 
At Blenheim he, at Ramillie, 

Made ears to tingle near and far : 
For with his wrist, he'd such a twist, 

The girls would leer, you don't know how, 
They laugh'd and cried, and sigh'd and died, 

To hear him beat his row dow dow. 

A son he had, which was my dad, 

As tight a lad as any, oh f 
You e'er would know, though you should go, 

From Chester to Kilkenny, oh ! 



UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 

(Shakspeare.) 

Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to work with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall we see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to live i'the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall we see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 



THE SPORTSMAN IN STYLE. 

(Dibdin.) 

Don't you see that as how I'm a sportsman in 
style, 

All so kickish, so slim, and so tall ! 
Why I've search'd after game, and that many's 
the mile, 

And seed no bit of nothing at all. 
My license I pockets, my pony I strides, 

And I pelts through the wind and the rain. 
And if likely to fall, sticks my spurs in the sides, 

Leaves the bridle, and holds by the mane. 
To be sure, dad, at home, kicks up no little strife* 
But daddy, what's that— en't it fashion and life ? 

At sporting I never was know'd for to lag, 

I was always in danger the first : 
When at Epsom, last Easter, they tarn'd out th 
stag, 

I'm the lad that was roll'd in the dust : 
Then they calls me a nincom ! why over the fields, 

There a little beyond Dulwich-common, 
I, a chick and a goose, tumbled head over heels, 

And two mudlarks, besides an old woman. 
Then let miserly dad kick up sorrow and strife ; 
I'm the lad that's genteel, and knows fashion an* 
life. 

But don't go for to think I neglects number one ! 

Often when my companions, with ardour, 
Are hunting about, with the dog and the gun, 

I goes and I hunts in the larder : 
There I springs me a woodcock, or flushes a quail, 

Or finds puss as she sits under cover ; 
Then so ho ! to the barrel, to start me some ale, 

And when I have dined, and fed Rover, 
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Pays my landlord his shot, as I ogles his wife, 
While the daughter cries out, — Lord ! what fashion 
and life ! 

Then I buys me some game, all as homeward we 

And when the folks ax — how I got 'em, 
Though I shooted but once, and then kill'd the 
poor dog, 
I swears, and then stands to't I shot 'em : 
So come round me, ye sportsmen, that's smart 
and what not, 
All stilish and cutting a flash, 
When your piece wo'n t kill game, charged with 
powder and shot, 
To bring 'em down — down with your cash ; 
And if with their jokes and their jeers folks are 

rife, 
Why, daddy, says you, en't it fashion and life t 



COME, SHEPHERD SWAINS, THAT WONT 
TO HEAR ME SING. 

(Wilbye, 1609.) 

Come, shepherd swains, that wont to hear me 
sing! 

Now sigh and groan, 
Dead is my love, my hope, my joy, my spring; 
Oh ! she that was your summer's queen, 

Your day s delight, 
Is gone, and will no more be seen ; 

Oh! cruel spight ! 
Break all your pipes that wont to sound 

With pleasant cheer. 
And cast yourselves upon the ground, 

- To wail my dear ! 
Come, shepherd swains ! come, nymphs ! and all 
around, 

To help me cry ! 
Dead is my love, and, seeing she is so, 

Ik> ! now I die ! 



HODGE IN LONDON. 

(G. Higham.) 

IZE a poor country lad, yet there's no harm in 

that, 
I be just come to Lunnun to zee what you're at ; 
But, the instant I entered this wonderful town, 
Beheld, with amazement, a watchman knocked 

down. 

Deny down, &c. 

I jumped out o' the waggon, assistance to give, 
And shall remember that day just as long as I 

live ; 
I assisted him up, wur quite getting him round, 
When a Paddy's shellelagh knocked both on the 

ground. 

Deny down, &c. 

So I left Master Charley, and bade him good 

night, 
As I'm not over fond of a quarrel or fight ; 
Got in front of the waggon, and away we did 

spin, 
Till we arrived at the Head of the Saracen's 

Inn! 

Deny down, &c. 

The next night, at six, I strolled off to the 

And gave a mon sixpence to show me the way ; 
Soon arrived at the spot, paid my cash, like a' 

clown, 
For when I got in, found no room to zet down* 

Derry down, &c. 



Now, to tell what I zeed I be quite at a loss, 
But knows there was a king in great want of a 

horse; 
In fact, he his kingdom would ha* given for one, — 
I could ha' sent for my donkey — if that would ha* 

done. 

Derry down, &c. 

Next the steam puzzled I, and the drollest of 

men 
Swore he could hatch chickens without ever a 

hen; 
By gum if that be the plan, what a wonderful 

scheme ! 
I think next they will try to raise children by 

steam ! 

Derry down, fcc. 

I then went to Brixton, die tread-mill to zee, 
But hope they will ne'er make a stamper of me ; 
For, if they once stop, by my troth, it be zaid, 
They get what they don't like— that's a clout o'the 
head. 

Derry down, &c 

I zoon left the Mill, and wor glad to get out, 
But how bad it must be to a chap wi' the gout ; 
Ecod! um looked nation hard at my stampers 

ard I, — 
As much as to zay — u Perhaps, you'll come and 

try." 

Derry down, See. 

A slippery story next spread in a trice, 

That folks may skate in all weathers without any 

ice ; 
If such be your rigs, as to skate I've a knack, 
I'll just slip on my coat, and skate all the way 

bade. 

Deny down, &c. 
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GREEN GROW THE RASHES, O! 
(Burns.) 

Green grow the rashes, O ! 

Green grow the rashes, O ! 
The sweetest hours that e'er I spend 

Are spent amang the lasses, O ! 

There's nought but care on ev'ry han', 

In every hour that passes, O ! 
What signifies the life o' man, 

An' 'twere na for the lasses, O ! 

Green grow the rashes, O ! &c. 

The warly race may riches chase, 
And riches still may fly them, O ! 

An' tho' at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne'er enjoy them, O ! 

Green grow the rashes, O ! &c. 

But gie me a canny hour at e'en, 
My arms about my dearie, O ! 
a' warly cares, an warly men, 
May a gae tapsalteerie, O ! 

Green grow the rashes, O ! &c. 

For you sae douse, ye sneer at this, 
Ye're nought but senseless asses, O ! 

The wisest man the warl' e'er saw 
He dearly loved the lasses, O ! 

Green grow the rashes, O ! &c 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O ! 

Her 'prentice han' she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O ! 

Green grow the rashes, O ! &c. 
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THE LONDON VOLUNTEERS. 

Air—" White Cockade." 

ALL blown up by valour, for glory to go, 
Each lists, just to learn -bow to handle a foe ; 
If they dare 'gainst old England to lift up a paw, 
What a harvest of laurels they'll reap from the 

war; 
Then, urged by the fair, the swains quickly run 
To buckle the knapsack and shoulder the gun ; 
And many are the feats that the warriors do 
At a volunteer-dinner or a grand review. 

SPOKEN.] Veil, papa, says Miss Sophinisba 
Squintpretty, I can't see as how vy you vo'n't let 
our John be a soldier ; there's Mr. Taptub, the 
innkeeper's son, has only been in the volunteers a 
very little time, and his sweetheart tells me he 
charges beautifully, and she's seen him practice in 
the nay-season. A soldier ! pho ! nonsense ; no, 
the boy's next to a fool now. Yes, .my love, says 
his wite, he is just at your elbow ; but why not, 
indeed, I'm sure my John has as pretty a leg for 
regimentals as Mr. Macscrew'emall, the undertaker, 
who heads the corpse — but you want your children 
to be as ignorant as .yourself : you'd never have 
known how to have got on if I had not showed you 
the way — ah ! Mr. Squintpretty, if I'd a been as 
dull and as still as yourself, I don't know. — Now 
don't bother papa, mamma, because I'm just deter- 
mined to sport steel at the next review, and, for 
that reason, I have — but here comes Mr. Snipred, 
the military tailor, with my clothes, and you shall 
see me martidiixed afore you can say how much do 
they cost. Well, I declare they look very nice ; 
and that feather, beautiful — my dear boy, your 
* looks will make you a hernaU — Do you think so, 
mamma ? — I do. — Do you ? why, then — 

Here's to parade, in double quick pace, 

With my head up so high, and . my coat deck'd 

with lace ; 
Where the ladies, astonished, will sigh, and say 
How beautiful he looks, the lovely ensign J. 

At parade, then they mix, and sure such a set 
Of stanch-hearted heroes before ne'er was met ; 
Distinction and place are lost in the day 
When their country commands to rehearse for a 

fray; 
In well-formed ranks they are stationed all, 
The crooked, the dapper, the short, and the tall/ 
The doctor and butcher, like in front or van, 
And a tailor's on the level with the gentleman. 

Spoken.] And there they ate, all the noble 
souls in the parish, from Ben Bumper, the bruiser, 
to little Sam Shuttle, the Weaver, and close in 
order; they look as even as a row of oak and 
gooseberry trees, or the lower jaw of an old wo- 
man, but fine to a man. There, then, is Kernal 
Screw'emall on the field, feathered like a mourn- 
ing coach-horse. Attention — excellent! Make 
ready— charge ! Oh, oh, oh ! What's the matter 
with Serjeant Pattypan ? Why Corporal Dumpling 
has run his bagnet into my cartridge-box. Mr. 
Evergape, mind the word, sir, — you are picking 
your comrade's teeth with your bagonette — fall in, 
fall in. I am failed in, sir. Where ? Why into 
the Paddington-Canal. Shoulder arms — O ! shame, 
shame, gentlemen, the wrons shoulder, so you 
must recover arms: bravo ! well disciplined. Stand 
at ease. I'll be d — n'd if I can stand at ease, 
you are so tall and I am so short, you keep tickling 
my ear with your pigtail. Shoulder arms ! — good. 
Prime and load ! — better. Fire !-Hx>p, pop, pop, 
pop. Never heard a better fire I Fve got twenty 
men in my company, and I heard seventeen of 
them fire distinctly. What's gone with the other 
three ? Pop, pop, pop — there they are all. O 
my, I am so dry ; I must have nmtmat to drink 



afore I goes into action again. Why you mustn't 
go now, it's irregular* Well, we a'nt regulars, you 
know. You'll be shot for a deserter. Pho ! I shall 

So the back way to that house over the way, the 
larquis of Granby's head. Mr. Huckaback, which 
is the back way to the Marquis of Granby's Head ? 
Up the nape of his neck, sir, I should think. To 

{nrevent mischief, gentlemen, unfix bagonets. O, 
ook at the kernal ! the kernal 1 1 The gallant colo- 
nel's horse, having never before smelt powder, at 
the unexpected shock, released himself from his 
too-martial rider, by throwing him — not into the 
arms, but on the heads of his valorous troop, who 
luckily had, according to command, previously un- 
fixed bayonets, or else his chargers next visit to 
the church-yard might have been with the colonel ; 
but no such loss to chivalry happened. With the 
exception of giving Bill Alum a black eye with the 
point of his boot, and tearing Corporal Fribble's 
shirt-frill with his spur, all was in statu quo. Hollo, 
where's Mr. Alamode going ? He says he wo'n't 
stop any longer — he's affronted ; — he says Mr. 
Sponge, the baker, fired off so close to his ear 
that he has singed off half his whisker. The gal- 
lant colonel was about to harangue, when a shower 
of rain prevented his stream of oratory, and threw 
a damp on the spirits of the day. So they — 

Right-about-faced, and gallop'd away, 
Sans order, sans time, sans martial array ; 
For the dinner was ordered exactly at four, 
And to the hour it wanted but a minute or more. 

Their appetites wheeled with fatigues of the field, 
Each eager and able his knife to wield, 
The enemy appears — and they all let loose, 
Nor give a bit of quarter to a turkey or goose : 
So valorous were they, and so great were the feats 
That they did on the pastry, the puddings, and 

the meats, 
That the landlord brought a bill which astonished 

all, 
At so wonderful a havoc by a corps so small. 

Spoken.] Aye ; and, as I was saying, the last 
campaign that 1 served — Where was that, colonel? 
That ! in Hungerfordshire ; and hard service we 
had of it ; but it was all for the king, and a man 
shouldn't mind having his dinner tXunregular hours 
for the public good : a true patriot will deny doing 
nothing for his country. Mr* Alamode, will you 
attack the wing of this fpwl ? No, sir, I'd rather 
come upon the flank of that beef. Perhaps, sir, 
you wo n't refuse standing a little grape shot. Not 
in the least, sir, before I sit down opposite to the 
outerworks of this giblet pie. You are not going 
to leave us yet. Yes, indeed, but I must though, 
for, being loaded, I cannot help going off. Non- 
sense, man, you are not primed yet. Silence for 
the colonel's toast. Well, gentlemen, as you in- 
sist on a toast, I shall just say this, which is that, 
" may the volunteers of this parish prove the terror 
of the world." Bravo! Now I shall go. Oh, 
but you must stay and hear the colonel's song. O, 
aye, certainly, by all manner of means. Well, 
gentlemen, 111 endeavour to sing you one of my 



own: — 



" To die is best, if— 



99 



Perhaps you' sing professionally, colonel. Shame, 
shame, interruption ! mutiny ! punish him. What 
punishment shallhe undergo? What, why he 
shall 

Eat like an alderman, and drink huzza 
To the Volunteer corps and reviewing-day. 
Confusion to all foes — whensoe'e* they attack, 
For if we load our bellies, well never turn out 
back. 
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FORGET ME NOT— FORGET ME NOT! 
(T. K. Hcrvey.) 

FORGET me not — forget me not, 

But let these little simple flowers 
Remind thee of his lontly lot 

Who loved thee in life's purest hours : 
When hearts and hopes were hallowed things, 

Ere Gladness broke the lyre she brought ; 
Then, oh ! when shivered all its strings, 

Forget me not — forget me not ! 

We met, ere yet the world had come 

To wither up the springs of youth ; 
Amid the holy joys of home, 

And in the first warm blush of youth ; 
We parted, as they never part 

Whose tears are doomed to be forgot ! 
Oh ! by that agony of heart, 

Forget me not — forget me not! 

Thine eye must watch these flowrets fade, 

Thy soul its idols melt away ; 
But oh ! when flowers and friends lie dead, 

Love can embalm them in decay : 
And, when thy spirit sighs along 

The shadowy scenes of hoarded thought, 
Oh ! listen to its pleading song — 

Forget me not — forget me not ! 



A BRIDAL WREATH WE TWINE FOR 

THEE. 

(Translated from Weber, by W. Macgregor 

Logan.) 

A BRIDAL wreath we twine for thee, 
Of purple silk the twine shall be, 
For Love will strew thy future hours 
With myrtle-leaves and rosy flowers. 

CHORUS. 
Love, with myrtle-leaves and rosy 

flowers, 
Now will strew thy future hours. 

Oh, let not sorrow venture now 
To cast its shadow o'er thy brow ; 
For Love will strew thy future hours 
With myrtle-lea ves and rosy flowers. 

CHORUS. 
Love, with myrtle-leaves and rosy 

flowers, 
Now will strew thy future hours. 

BRIDE'S-MAID'S 80NG. 

And may our wreath an emblem prove 
Of sweetest hours of bliss and love ; 
For when the rose of youth is past 
The constant myrtle still shall last. 

ANSWER TO MY NATIVE HIGHLAND 

HOME. 

(E. M.) 

Thy highland cot, where tempests roar, 

And northern blasts contend, 
Thybrooks and braes are whitened o'er, 

While glittering snows descend.; 




Through desert, or through grove. 

Then we will go to Scotland, dear, 

And never moie will roam ; 
Content shall bles5 our humble cheer 
Within our highland home. 

When summer comes, along the vale, 
We'll pluck the sweet blue bell, 



The thistle green, the lily pale, 

Or gowan from the dell ; 
And thus we'll pass our lite with gl e, 

While prattlers round us smile, 
And none shall be so blest as we 

Around our bonny isle. 

Then we will go to Scotland, dear, &c. 



SWEET THE HORN SOUNDS O'ER THE 
DEW-SPRINKLED LAWN. 

Ye brave jolly sportsmen who follow the chase, 
Who rise when bright Phoebus first smiles in the 
east, 
While health blushing charmingly over each face, 
With a glow so delightful can scarce be exprest ; 
When the game is in view at the peep of the dawn, 
How sweet the horn sounds o'er the dew-sprinkled 
lawn. 

The fox is unkennell'd, the woodland he tries, 
Now strains up the hill, or now sinks in the vale ; 

Though swift in the wind, cunning renard he flies, 
Yet his speed nor his cunning will nothing avail. 

When the game is in view, at the rise of the dawn, 

How sweet the horn sounds o'er the dew-sprinkled 
lawn. 

Tis exercise gives us the blessings of life, 
Health, peace, and contentment, all cheerful 

attend ; 
All strangers to faction, to envy, and strife ; 
And the eve is still crown'd with a bottle and 

friend: 
Then, like hearty sportsmen, we rise the next 

dawn, 
While sweet the horn sounds o'er the dew-sprinkled 

lawn. 



MY HEART, LOVELY ROSA, WAS FORMED 
BUT FOR YOU. 

(W. H. Ireland.) 

Do not my eyes, when I gaze on each feature, 
Express all the transport that reigns in my soul ? 

Yes, they avow that I sigh for a creature 
Created by Heaven each thought to control. 

Does not my breast throb with rapturous pleasure, 
Whene'er her soft eyes beam the language of bliss ? 

Shall I not own myself charm'd beyond measure, 
As, gazing, I know she will grant me a kiss? 

Yes, I confess that no mortal was ever 
Bless'd with affection so ardent, so true ; 

No fate, my dear creature, our union shall sever, 
My heart, lovely Rosa, was formed but for you. 



NEPTUNE, WHEN FIRST HE TOOK 
CHARGE OF THE SEA. 

Air — " Berry down," 

Had Neptune, when first he took charge of the sea, 
Been as wise, or at least been as merry as we, 
He'd have thought better on't, and, instead of 

his brine, 
Would have filled the vast ocean with generous 

wine. 

Deny down, &c. 

What trafficking then would have been on the main, 
For the sake of good liquor as well as for gain ! 
No fear then of tempests, or danger of sinking, 
The fishes ne'er drown that are always a drinking. 

Deny down, &c 

The hot thirsty sun then would drive with more 

hast , 
Secure in the evening of such a repast; 
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And when he'd got tipsy, would have taken his 

nap 
With double the pleasure in Thetis's lap. 

Deny down, &c. 

By the force of his rays, and thus heated with 

wine, 
Consider how gloriously Phoebus would shine ; 
What vast exhalation he'd draw up on high, 
To relieve the poor earth, as it wanted supply. 

Derry down, &c. 

How happy us mortals, when blest with such rain, 
To fill all our vessels, and fill them again ! 
Nay, even the beggar, that has ne*er a dish, 
Might jump into the river, and drink like a fish. 

Derry down, &c. 

What mirth and contentment on every one's brow, 
Hob, as great as a prince, dancing after the plough ! 
The birds in the air, as they play on the wing, 
Although they but sip, would eternally sing. 

Derry down, &c. 

The stars, who, I think, don't to drinking incline, 
Would frisk and rejoice at the fume of the wine ; 
And, merrily twinkling, would soon let us know 
That they were as happy as mortals below. 

Derry down, &c. 

Had this been the case, what we'd then enjoyed, 
Our spirits still rising, our fancy ne'er cloy d ; 
A fig then for Neptune, when 'twas in his power, 
To let slip, like a fool, such a fortunate hour. 

Derry down, &c. 



DANCEE LIKE MAD FOR JOY. 

(Cross.) 

MissEE she be as fair as de day, 

Ching hi ! chickettee ho ! 
Trippee so light, as de gossamer gay, 

Ching a ching, tymballo ! 
She be so kind, dat me no can forbear, 

Happy de Moorish boy. 
To prattle of missee till drop a big tear, 
Mild as de rain when de sun he shine clear, 
Dancee like mad for joy. 
Ching hi ! chickettee ho : 
Ting a ring, ching a ching, 

Tymballo! 
Dancee like mad for joy. 

Massa he be very good man, 

Ching hi ! chickettee ho ! 
He do all de kindness he can, 

Ching a ching, tymballo ! 
He my friend when dey sell a poor me, 

Slavee, de Moorish boy. 
Takee me home, me no prisoner be ! 
Like a de English he make a me free, 

Dancee like mad for joy. 

Ching hi ! chickettee ho ! &c. 

Missee sisters be very grand pair, 

Ching hi ! chickettee ho ! 
No for de poor, or de beggar-man care, 

Ching a ching, tymballo! 
Beggar-man wish (he no malice, oh la!) 

So wishee de Moorish boy, 
Missee's sisters both married, huzza ! 
Palanquin'd home by two tree-tailed bashaw. 

Dancee like mad for joy. 

Ching hi! chickettee ho ! &e. 



O'er me thy magic influence shed, 
And gild each future scene. 

I ask not wealth, I ask not power, 

Content must ever be 
Where'er thou dwell'st, and every hour 

Be bliss that's shared with thee. 

A peaceful cot, with plenty stored, 
While friendship there resides, 

Is all I ask, if at the board 
My Marian still presides. 

And what, though homely be the fare, 

In this secure retreat ; 
Though life is but a bitter stream, 

Content will make it sweet. 



SIMPLICITY'S HOME. 

(T. Baylies.) 

Dear Marian, meek-eyed placid maid, 
With look and air serene, 



THE JOYS OF A TURN-UP ; 

OR, A TODDLE TO A FIGHT. 

Air—" Oh! suclt a Day so gay and so uproarious.** 

(T. Jones.) 

Now's the time for milling, boys, since all the 

world a-gog's for it ; 
Away to Copthovne, Moulsey-Hurst, or Shep- 

perton they go ; 
Or grave or gay they post away, nay, pawn their 

very togs for it ; 
And determined to be vp to all, go down to see 

the show; 
Giddy pated, hearts elated, cash and courage all 

to view it ; 
Ev*ry one to learn a bit, and teach his neighbours 

how to do it ; 
E'en little sprites, in lily whites, are fibbing it 

and rushing it ; 
Your dashing swells, from Bagnigge-wells, are 

flooring it and flushing it. 
Oh ! tis a sight so gay and so uproarious, 
That all the world is up in arms and ready for a 

fight. 

The roads are so clogg'd, that they beggar alt de- 
scription now, 
With lads and lasses, prim'd and grofg'd, fcr 
bang-up fun and glee ; 

Here's carts and gigs, and knowing sprigs all ready 
to kick up a row, 
And every one is anxious to obtain a place to 
see : 

Here's a noted sprig of life, who sports his tits and 
charmer too ; 

And there is Cribb and Gully, BELCHER, Oli- 
ver, and Harm er, too; 

With Shelton, Bitton, Turner, Bales, and 
all the lads who go it well ; 

Who/ now and then, to please the fancy, make 
opponents know it well. 

Oh! 'tis a sight, &c. 

But now the fight's begun, and the combatant* «re 
setting-to ; 
Silence is aloud proclaim'd, by voices base and 
shrill ; 
Facing, stopping, Jibbing, dropping, claret tapping, 
betting, too ; 
Reeling, rapping, phytic napping, all to grace the 
mitt ; 
Losing, winning, horse-laugh grinning', mind you do 
not glance awry, 
. Or somebody may mill your mug, and pop your 
nob in Chancery ; 
For nobs and bobs, and empty fobs, the like no 

tongue could ever tell ; 
See here's the Great Qun waterman, and there's 
the mighty Nonpareil. 

Oh ! 'tis a sight, &c. 
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Thus milting is the fashion grown, and every one a 

closer is, 
With lessons from the lads of fist to turn out 

quite the thing : 
True science may be learn 'd where'er the fam'd 

Mendoxa is ; 
And gallantry and bottom, too, from SCROG- 

gins, Martin, Spring ; 
For sparring now is all the rage, in town and coun- 
try places, too ; 
Crack' d coUar-bones and daret mugs are often seen 

at races, too ; 
While counter hits, and give and take, as long as 

strength can hold ner seat, 
Afford the best amusement in a bit of pugilistic 

treat. 

Oh ! 'tis a sight, &c. 



THE WAND'RING BEGGAR-GIRL. 

(Cherry.) 

The wand'ring beggar-girl may meet 
Some pity, as she walks the street, 
While some relieve her woe ; 
Her artless accents float along, 
And to the heart direct the song, 
The burthen sad — Heigho I 

Heigho . 
Although the burthen be — Heigho 1 

Wealth and power may guilt await, 
I envy not their pomp and state, 
Whom virtue thus forego ; 
I'd rather tune my artless voice, 
And in an honest heart rejoice, 
Than sigh m guilt — Heigho ! 

Heigho ! 
Nor let the burthen be— Heigho ! 



DRINKING AND KISSING ARE PLEA- 
SURES DIVINE. 

Anacreon, they say, was a jolly old blade, 
A Grecian choice spirit, and poet by trade ; 
To Venus and Bacchus he tun'd up his lays ; 
For love and a bumper he sung all his days. 

He laugh'd as he.quaff'd still the juice of the vine, 
And though he was human, was look'd on divine ; 
At the feast of good humour he always was there, 
And his fancy and sonnets still banish'd dull care. 

Good wine, boys, says he, is the liquor of Jove, 
Tis our comfort below and their nectar above : 
Then while round the table the bumper we pass, 
Let the toast be to Venus ana each smiling lass. 

Apollo may torment his catgut or wire, 
Yet Bacchus and Beauty the theme must inspire, 
Or else all his humming and strumming is vain, 
The true joys of heaven he'd never obtain. 

To love and be lovM, how transporting the bliss, 
While the heart-cheering glass gives a zest to each 

kiss : 
With Bacchus and Venus we'll ever combine, 
For drinking and kissing are pleasures divine. 

As sons of Anacreon then let us be gay, 
With drinking and love pass the moments away, 
With wise and with beauty let's fill up the span, 
For that's the best method, deny it who can. 



THIS HEART IS NOT FOR YOU. 

(Beazley.) 

Ah ! you know sweet words impart 
Pleasure to this maiden heart ; 
You think it soft, I know it true, 
But this heart is not for you. 

Lira la, lira la. 



" Maids, you say, can ne'er do amiss, 
And lips that are rosy are made but for this. 

(Kissing her hand.) 
My lips must do what others do, 
But those lips are not for you." 

Lira la, lira la. 

Diamonds were not half so bright 
As these eyes, you swore last night ; 
The diamond's made for cutting, too. 
So pardon mine for cutting you. 

Lira la, lira 1a. 



J 



THE DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE. 



(T. Paine.) 

In a mould'ring cave, where the wretched retreat, 

Britannia sat, wasted with care ; 
She mourned for Wolfe, and exclaim'd against 
fate, 

And she gave herself up to despair. 
The walls of her cell were all sculptured around, 

With the deeds of her favourite son ; 
Nay, even the dust as it lay-on the ground, 

Was engrav'd with some deeds he had done. 

The sire of the gods, from his chrystaline throne, 

Beheld the disconsolate dame ; 
And, mov*d with her tears, sent Mercury down, 

And these were the tidings that came : 
« Britannia ! forbear not a sigh or a tear, 

For thy Wolfe so deservedly lov'd, 
Thy grief shall be chang'd into triumph of joy, 

For thy Wolfe is not dead but remov'd." 

Then a counsel was held in the chamber of Jove, 

And this was their final decree : 
That Wolfe should be call'd to the armies above, 

And the care be intrusted to thee. 
The sons of the earth, the proud giants of old, 

They fled from their darksome abodes ; 
And such is the news that in heav'n was told, 

Wolfe. was marching to war with the gods. 

To the plains of Quebec with the orders they flew, 

But he begg'd for a moment's delay ; 
He cried, " Oh ! forbear, let me victory hear, 

And then vour commands I'll obey." 
With a dark ning film they encompass'd his eyes, 

And they bore him away in an urn, 
Lest the fondness he bore to his own native shore, 

Should tempt him again to return. 



CONFESS THE MASON'S ART DIVINE. 

Air—" Attic Fire." 
Divine Urania, virgin pure, 
Enthron'd in the Olympian bower, 

I here invoke thy lays : 
Celestial muse, awake thy lyre, 
With heaven-born sweet seraphic fire, 

Freemasonry to praise. 

The stately structures that arise, 
And burst the concave of the skies, 

Still ornament thy shrine : 
The aspiring domes, those works of ours, 
" The solemn temples,— cloud-cap't towers," 

Confess the art divine. 

With prudence all our actions are, 
By bible, compass, and by square, 

In love and truth combined : 
While justice and benevolence, 
With fortitude and temperance, 

Adorn and grace the mind. 
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DRAWING THE LONG-BOW; 

OR, HOW TO TELL A STORY. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

OVER port, pipe, or snuff-box, there's always 

some wignt 
To tell a long story at club ev'ry night, 
Wanting wit at a pinch, the box helps a bad joke, 
Or deficient in fire, he supplies ye with smoke. 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 

Since, we're told to believe only half what we hear, 
Every tale we attempt should from fiction be clear, 
Probability carefully keeping in view ; 
For example, I'll tell a snort story or two. 

"berry down, &c. 

Once a man advertised the metropolis round, 
He'd leap off the monument on to the ground, 
But when just half-way down felt some nervous 

( attack,. 
Grew frightened, reflected, turned round, and 
jumped back. 

Berry down, &c. 

A boatswain who ne'er had seen Punch or his 

wife, 
To a puppet-show went, the first time in his life ; 
Laughed and wondered at every odd trick and 

grimace, 
When a barrel of gunpowder blew up the place. 

Deny down, &c. 

Spectators . and puppets were here and there 

thrown, 
When Jack, on a tree who had safely been blown, 
Took a quid, blew his whistle, and not at all 

vext, 
Cried, " Shiver me, what will this fellow do next ?" 

Derry down, &c. 

A bluff grenadier, under great Marshal Saxe, 
Had his head cut clean off by a Lockabar axe, 
But his comrade replaced it so nice ere it fell, 
That a handkerchief tied round his neck made all 
well. 

Derry down, &c. 

Now, his memory was- short, and his neck very 

long, 
Which he d bow thus and thus when he heard a 

good song ; 
And one night beating time to the tale I tell you, 
He gave such a nod that away his head flew. 

Derry down, &c. 

I could tell other stories, but here mean to rest, 
Till what you have heard may have time to di- 

Besides, ere my narrative verse I pursue, 
I most find some more subjects equally true. 

Derry down, &c. 



++0*-++ + + 



PADDY O'GAFFNEY'S WAKE; 

OR, DEAD ALIVE. 

Air — " Brxdgruddery't Epilogue-Song." - 

(E. J. B. Box.) 

T'OTHER night faith I went to the wake of a friend, 
What went dead just before he would come to the 

end 
Of his life, what was over some time, as they 

said, 
When to make him die asey they put him in bed. 

SPOKEN.]' Och! my darling crature ! says Mis- 
tress O'Gafihey, and is it yourself too what is 
come to help to wake my dear man now ? sure he'll" 
be mighty plased of it for the respect of the thing, 
poor dear dead crature !' says she, putting out the 
whiskey to me. ' Take a drop of it yourself, Mr. 



M'Hoghlin, without mixing it at all ; it's the way 
my Pat, what's dead there, was liked it, wasn't it, 
Pat, my darling V 'Sure well try him tiff now," 
says I ; it will be making him comfortable getting 
it down you see.' * Och, bad luck! be asey 
now I' scramed out Mistress O'GafTney, as myself 
uncovered the face of him ; ' would you be dis- 
turbing the dead crature?' says she, ' besides 
you'll be making him take cold stripping him! 
Och, Pat! och, my jewel, spake to me now! 
Oh! O! Oh! O! (awing the howl) Oh! O !' 
Myself and all joined chorus. Och, and sure 
'twas all over delightful ! and then we tucked him 
up warm and comfortable, while we sung 

Hurroo whack fililloo, 
Smic smaghlaloo I 

Mister Murphey Marooney, 'twas chanced by mis- 
take, 

Put his foot in the place near the heel of the 
wake. 

' Och,' says I, * sir, you're out/ ' No/ says he, 
sir, I'm in!' 

' Then/ says I, ' you're the signal a row to begin.' 

Spoken.] ' You dirty spalpeen/ says I, ' what's 
brought you here before you was sent to be axed ?' 
' Bad luck,' says he, ' and wasn't I sent myself 
to be axed, what's all the same now.' * Och ! 
don't be coming here, you old ragman, with your 
blarney about sending yourself what's not wanted 
at all, says I j / so you're out, I'm telling you !' 
* Och ! by the powers of all that's plasing/ says 
he, ' and wasn't I come to comfort the widow 
now ?' ' Divil fly away wid you then/ says I, 
' for haven't I every thing at all to comfort a widow 
myself, you see ?' Bad luck to the comfort shell 
get from any one else ; will you, Mistress O'GafT- 
ney?' says I. * Divil a hit of it!' says she. 
' Och, my darling crature,' says I, ' then that's 
what's enough for me to go to work upon.' So to 
work I went at once, putting Mister Marooney 's 
daylights in the dark, before he saw himself 
quite blind of all his eyes. ' There, you dirty 
tief!' says I, ' that's taching you what's paceable 
while you're kicking up a row, you see.' That 
was all the nate thing, 'cause I wouldn't be dis- 
turbing poor Pat what's dead at the time, with a 

Hurroo whack fililloo, 
Smic smaghlaloo ! 

With swate Mistress O'Gaffney then cock of tho 

walk, 
I put out my best leg first to win the first chalk 
Of the game, what's called love, — when I tickled 

her chin, 
' Is't my heart,' says she ' Dennis, you're meaning 

to win ?' 
Spoken.] ' Och ! faith my tender jewel !' says I, 
' sure I wouldn't be maning any thing else, my 
lambkin, and every thine what's belonged to it 
now.' ' Och! you divil! whisper,' says she, 
' sure we must be dacent, until we'll be got Pat 
under the turf and all about him you see. ' Och, 
musha gra a gram-a-chree ! my double-fat darling/ 
says I, ' sure an' I wo'n't be making you as happy 
as a fly in a pot of treacle, my honey-bird ! Sure 
I'm the swate boy for comforting the ladies, Mis- 
tress O'Gaffney, you'll see,' says I. By my soul, 
myself was getting all over alive about her, when 
her brother, Mister Teddy Phagan, was come up 
to be axing me if I took his sister for a dish 




only wait till awhile aeo, and we two brothers 
will be first-cousins-in-law you see out of it!' 
Faith, he was- quite plased wid the notion of it ; 
the whiskey was going about bravely, till we was 
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all blind happy, and just got into the middle of a 
swate how], (gives the howl,) when, och! bad 
luck ! you wouldn't think what was happened. 
Botheration! such a 

Hurroo whack fililloo, 
Smic smaghlaloo. 

Pat went dead as it happened for plasinghis wife, 
But for plasing himself, he again came to life ; 
For while waking his body, so swate was our howl, 
By the powers, that our music at last waked his 
soul ! 

Spoken.] All the botheration of bad luck to it! 
We was all got quite comfortable, myself and Mrs. 
O'Gaflhey as swate together as two nuts just 
cracked ; Teddy Phagan and Katty Culloch, Mis- 
ter O'Brien, Mister O'Mullins, Mistress Donne- 
hough, Shelah M'Nally, Mister O'Looseskin, and 
Miss Flannagan with her beautiful mother, you 
see, and all the rest of us was just in the mar- 
row of the thing all together, with our pipes 
natelv tuned in a charming Oh I O ! Oh ! O ! Oh ! 
O! when who the divil should pop up straight upon 
his rump but dead Pat O'Gaffney all alive at the 
moment ! ' Och, and where am I?' says he, staring 
with all his eyes and ears into the bargain. ' Ar- 
rah be asey, Pat !' says- I, ' you're safe enough 




it, and out of bed he jumped, while Mistress 
O'Gafihey was fainted in my arms, and myself 
tumbled backwards out of the room down the ladder 
all together, one top of t'other, running away 
with the divil at our heels ! So that's what was 
finished Pat's wake nately, with a 

Hurroo whack fililloo, 
Smic smaghlaloo ! 



GIG AND FUN, BOYS, IS OUR LIFE AT 

SEA. 

(Cherry.) 

When at sea we slave, both far and near, 
Flip, beer, and brandy, our spirits cheer ; 
And the toast goes round to Poll, Peg, or Sue, 
And on deck we dance, like a merry crew ! 

Fal de ral, &c. 

When old Sam he jaws of sprites and ghosts, 
And Tom he of strength and wenches boasts ; 
And the master brags what knots he can sail, 
A cracker Dick claps to the chaplain's tail ! 

Fal de ral, &c. 

When poor Jack with grog is running o'er, 
And tells them a tale oft told before ; 
By a sly slipt noose the story is marred, 
And away goes Jack to the top-sail yard ! 

Fal de ral, &c. 

Gig and fun, boys, • is our life at sea, 

When storms blow o'er, we, from tempests free, 

Drink, dance, and sing, and again tempt the 

main, 
In hopes to sing, dance, and drink once again ' 

Fal de ral, &c. 



J 



THE ROSE-TREE. 

(J. Rannie.) 

Mark with what grace the rose-tree shows 
Its branches rich with many a rose, 
Which rises o'er the dewy ground, 
And scatters balm and beauty round j 



And mark the lily's lowly bed, 
In shelter of its friendly shade, 
Which meekly drinks the fragrant tear. 
And hangs its cold cup weeping near. 

Thy vernal beauty, like the tree, 
With dewy kindness comforts me, 
Thy shade my shelter — Nymph divine 
The bloom ot thy existence mine ! 
Yet still, bright rose, the gales must blow; 
That soon will lay thy beauty low ; 
And, ah ! the wind that strips the tree, 
Pale lily, too, will injure thee. 

So, when the storms of Fate blow high, 
Shall Beauty's ruins vanquished lie j 
But Virtue clears the clouds away ; 
And triumphs in immortal day ! 
Yes, Mira, virtue blossoms still, 
Beyond the power of Fate to kill ; 
Which, when it ends this mortal strife, 
But ushers in eternal life. 



WE'LL DRINK LIKE MORTAL MEN. 
(R. A. Minikin.} 

Had I the tun which Bacchus used, 

I'd sit on it all day, 
For while a can it ne'er refused, 

He nothing had to pay. t 

I'd turn the cock from morn till eve. 

And never think it trouble, 
But I'd contrive, you may believe, 

To make it carry double. 

My friend should sit as well as I, 

And take a jovial pot ; 
For he that drinks (although he's dry) 

Alone, is sure a sot. 

Now since the tun which Bacchus used 
We have not here — what then ? 

Since godlike toping is refused, 
We'll drink like mortal men. 



\ 



ENGLAND, EUROPE'S GLORY. 
[Music, Horn, Tichborn-Street, Piccadilly.] 

There is a land amidst the waves 

Whose sons are famed in story, 
Who never were, or will be slaves, 

Nor shrink from death or glory ! 
Then strike the harp, and bid it swell, 

With flowing bowl before ye, , 
Here's to the land in which we dwell. 

To England, Europe's glory. 

Bles land, beyond all lands afar, 

Encircled in the waters, 
With, lion-hearted sons in war, 

And Beauty's peerless daughters. 
Go ye, whose discontented hearts 

Disdain the joys before ye, 
Go, seek a home in foreign parts, 

Like England, Europe s glory. 

Whether in sultry climes ye rove, 

A solitary stranger, 
Or seek the foreign fair one's love, 

Where lurk deceit and danger : 
Where will ye find domestic bliss, 

With.social sweets before ye ; 
A land so great, so good as this — 

Like England, Europe's glory ? 
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(T. E. Hook.) 
IN Chester town a man them dwelt. 

Not rich ns Cronus, but a bock ; 
The pangs of lore he clearly felt. 

His name was Thomas Clu tterbnek. 
The lady he did moat approve 

Moat guineas geld had got 'em, 
And Clutlertiuck fell deep in love 



With Polly Higginboi 

O! Thomas Clqtterhuck, 
AndOI Polly Higginbottom! 
I ting the level, the smiling lovei. 
Of Clutterboci nod Higginbottom. 
A little trip he did propose. 

Upon the Dee they get 'em , 
nrl - " -'"id blew hi^h, he blew hii nose. 



And sung to Polly Higginbc 
The strain wu sweet, the strt 



Andti 



bought 1 



i fell ft 



fell fast 



O 1 Polly Higginbottom 

She went to die bottom, 

I ling the death, the doleful d 

Of pretty Polly Higginbottom 

Yet still he strained his little Llu-oat, 



But when he found that she was lost. 
The ■ummtun of his wishes. 

He boldly paid the waterman. 
And jumped among the *-*— 
0!PolJyHJ 



igginbottom. 



Clutterbuck and H 



■t pretty Polly H lgginboltom ! 

Round Chester stalk the river ghosts 

His head looks like a salmon-trout. 
Her tail is like a mermaid. 



Who live on England's island. 

The way to shun a watery death 

Is making love on dry land. 

'. Polly Higginbottom, 

So sing the ghosts, the water-ghosts. 
Of Clutterbuck and Higginbottom. 

THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 

(Byron.) 
Aw*¥ with yonr fiction 



Or the rapture which dwells on the first kiss of 

Vc rhymers, whose bosoms with fantasy glow. 

Whose pastoral passions are made for the grove. 
Prom what bteas'd inspiration your sonnets would 

Could yon ever have tasted the first kiss of love. 



And try the effect of the first kiss of lave. 

hate yon, ye cold compositions of art, 

Though prudes may condemn me and bigots re- 

: court the effusions that spring from the heart 
Which throbs with delight to the first kiss of 
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Your shepherds, your flocks, those fantastical 
themes 
Perhaps may amuse, yet they never can move ; 
Arcadia displays but a region ox dreams — 

What are visions like these to the first kiss of 
love? 

Oh ! cease to affirm, that man, since his birth 
From Adam till now, has with wretchedness 
'strove, 

Some portion of paradise still is on earth, 
And Eden revives in the first kiss of love. 

When age chills the blood— when our pleasures are 
past, ; 
(For years fleet away with the. wings of the 
dove,) 
The dearest remembrance will stilt be the last, 
Our sweetest memorial the first kiss of love. 



THERE'S AN ISLE CLASPED BY WAVES. 

(Dimond ) 

There's an isle, clasp'd by waves, in an emerald 

zone, 
That peers forth from ocean, so pearl-like and 

fair, 
As if Nature meant it the water-king's throne — 
A youth, whom I name not, remembers me 

there. 
Methinks, now the breeze bearing murmurs from 

far, 
Wafts hither the plaint of my lover's guitar. 

Ah ! cheer thee, fond mourner ! let hope's whis- 
per soften 
The wild pang of absence, and doubts too un- 
kind, 
The maid thou upbraidest for thee sighs as often, 

And speeds gentle wishes by every wind. 
Then, winds, blow ye homeward; waves, waft 
me afar 
To my own native isle, and my lover's guitar. 



FAREWELL TO LOCHABER, AND FARE- 
WELL, MY JEAN. 

Air — <€ Lochaber no more"— (Ramsay.) 

Farewell to Lochaber, and farewell, my Jean, 
Where heartsome with thee I've mony days been. 
For Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more, 
Well may be return to Lochaber no more. 
These tears that I shed, they are a' for my dear, 
And no for the dangers attending on wear, 
Though bore on rough seas to a tar bloody shore, 
May be to return to Xochaber no more. 

Though hurricanes arise, and rise every wind, 
They^l ne'er make a tempest like that in my mind ; 
Though loudest of thunder on louder waves roar, 
That's naething like leaving my love on the shore, 
To leave thee behind me, my heart is sair pained. 
By ease that's inglorious no fame can be gained, 
And beauty and love's the reward of the brave, 
And I maun deserve it before I can crave. 

Then, glory, my Jeany, maun plead my excuse ; 
Since honour commands me, how can I refuse ? 
Without it I ne'er can have merit for thee, 
And losing thy favour I'd better not be. 
I gae then, my lass, to win honour and fame, 
And if I hae luck to come gloriously hame, 
A heart I will bring thee with love running o'er, 
And then 111 leave thee and Lochaber no more. 



THE MASON'S ALLEGORY. 

(G. S. Carey.) 

THE trade of a mason's a good moral school, 
Where the measures of life arc establish'd by rule, 
When affairs go awry let your judgement incline 
To make matters even by drawing the line. 

Should your paths, being crooked, bewilder the 

mind, 
Or encircled by care no alternative find, 
Ne'er let your guide reason give way to despair, 
Old time with exertion your troubles may square. 

Should you meet with a brother in craft too pro- 
found, 
Make use of your plummet, his subtlety sound, 
And if you no bottom should find m his heart 
When his hand he presents you, bid him depart. 

Let your converse be level, your life not too gay, 
But just within compass, the moderate way ; 
When, you're crippled by age* infirm and oppressed, 
Let Faith lend a pillar on which yon may rest. 



*++ ++++■+ 



BARK ! THE CURFEW'S SOLEMN SOUND. 

(Tobin.), 

A GLEE. 

Hark ! the curfew's solemn sooad* 

Silent darkness spreads around, 
Heavy it beats on the lover's heart, 

Who leaves, with a sigh, his tale half told. 
The poring monk and his book must part ; 

And, fearful, the miser locks his gold ! 
Now, whilst labour sleeps, and charmed sorrow ; 
O'er the dewy green, 

By the glow-worm's light, 

Dance the elves of night, 
Unheard, unseen. 
Yet, where their midnight pranks have been, 
The circled turf will betray to-morrow. 



+*++++0+ 



NED NAPPY, THE HATTER, AND HIS 
MASTER'S DAUGHTER. 

Air—" Fint of September."— (I>. W. Jerrold.) 

Ned Nappy was a hatter, and could solve each 
incongruity, 

In which his trade abounded, with wondrous in- 
genuity ; 

His master had a daughter, and by a strange con- 
tingency, 

His mind unto this fair one had gained a great as- 
tringency. 

Young Cupid 'gainst my heart, he cried, has 
rubbed a merry friction, 

My love will ever true remain, nor suffer derelic- 
tion; 

Your papa is gone out, you know, seise the mo- 
ment with avidity, 

And let you and I, as man and wife, be joined in 
great fixidity. 

Tis Easter-Monday, you well know, at Shoreditch 
wc may be married, 

No longer shilly-shally stand, but by Love's sway 
be carried ; 

Our union i ; oy Fate decreed, and signs, too, as- 
trolo^'cal j 

Believe me, J don't lie, nor speak in language hy- 
perbolical. 

The maiden had just sworn " to love, honour, and 

obey," too, 
When Neddy's angry master at the altar found his 

way, too— 
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" Whatis't you mean, you scoundrel, by thus 

taking here your station? 
You know that your tndenten forbids nuptuaUaa- 

tion." 

His master then, with cruelty, laid a large whip 

upon his back, 
Ned stared and rolled his eyes, just like an hypo- 

condriac; 
But he knew that it was useless quite to tip him any 

gammon, 
For on each side of his shoulders stood Lavender 

and Salmon. ' ■ 

His bride, in wondrous agony, and expansion of 

affection, 
Screamed and hallooed as they dragged him to the 

Mansion of Correction ! 
And yet, though you may think it strange, such 

wonders works the law, 
That, an how after marriage, poor Ned was m the 

straw! 

PRETTY POLL AND JACK FLOURISH. 

(J. G» Holman, Esq.) 

When to my pretty Poll I went, 

And I to travel sought her, 

" Ah! stay at home, dear Jack," says she, 

" I cannot cross the water." 

What could I do? — Away I flew, 

A curricle I bought her , 

Six smoking bays — all Hyde-Park's gaze, 

From Tatter toll's I brought her. 

" Dear Jack," says she, " how kind you be ! 

(She'd coax like Eve's own daughter,) 

With you will I both live and die, 

Do all — but cross the water." 

Then splashing, dashing, through the town 

She drove the stare of all, 

The echo of her rattling wheels 

Was—" There goes Pretty Poll! 

Oh, Pretty^ Pretty Poll ." 

From every tongue the echo rung— - 

" See, there goes Pretty Poll!" 

What a lad, then, was I ! 

All to dress at me try, 
And my praise to withhold none so currish ! 

With a girl so divine, 

Such dinners ! such wine ! 
What a d — 'd clever dog was Jack Flourish ! 

But, an end to my cash, 

And my fame goes to smash, 
No friends my good qualities nourish ; 

For they, once so kind, 

Now agree in one mind, 
What a d— M stupid flat is Jack Flourish ! 

Thus cut by my friends, by bailiffs seis'd, 

And this vile limbo near. 
Yet with one hope I still was pleas'd, 

That Poll my cage would cheer ! 
To Poll I told where I must go, 

And not to leave me sought her ; 
She, laughing, cried — " Dear Jack, yon know, 

I cannot cross the water." 



BARNY O'BOTHER. 

(Kenney.) 

WHEN first I was married to Katty O'Connor, 

So fair was her face, and so neat was her trim ; 
That sweet Mr. Barny he doated upon her, 

But devil a bit did she doat upon him. 
She frown'd and she snubb'd at her dutiful lover, 

And said very often what shouldn't be said ; 
And when the dear darling began to discover 

She could ne'er break my heart — faith! she 
tried at my head. 



With a whack, whillilew, hubbaboo, botheration, 
Can't you be aisy, my dear ? 

So says 1 to myself, Mr. Barny O'Bother, 

Did you never see two frisky puppies at play ? 
When the pert little cur that's pursuing the other. 

The moment he stops, in his turn runs away ? 
To be sure then I alter'd my tone in a jiffy, 

And fill'd the dear creature so full of alarms, 
That just as I thought she'd plump into the Liffy, 

The sweet little Katty plump'd into my arms. 

With a whack, &c. 

And there's a receipt now to live snug and quiet, 

And get all your grievances laid on the shelf ; 
When you'd stop your beloved from breeding a riot, 

And don't like to wait till she stops of herself. 
Our squabbles are over, I've managed to end 'em ; 

No more noisy brawls for the breeches have we y 
For now Mrs. Katty's contented to mend 'em, 

And civilly gives up the wearing to me. 

With a whack, &c. 



HARK AWAY! 

(Williams.) 

WHEN the forehead of Phcebus illumines the east, 
And the lark hails the birth of the morn, 

I shake off the mantle that's woven by rest, 
And obey the rebuke of the horn. 

Then the chase, the blithe chase, gives a zest to 
the day, 

And thought sinks immers'd in the loud hark away ! 

How mad are mankind, thus to brood over ill, 
Whose hearts were for happiness made : 

When the hunter's sweet note gives the cue to his 
will, 
And Echo repeats what is said. 

Then hither, ye wretched, be blissful, be gay, 

And swell the blithe chorus of hark, hark away ! 

Of old, lovely Dian, with buskin and spear, 
Brush'd the glittering dew from the plain : 

For the sports of celestials could never compare 
With the transports of Di and her train. 

Then who'd give to Morpheus one moment of day, 

When the horn glads the senses with hark, hark 
away ! 

Though Diogenes livM as the tyrant of mirth, 

To the good of humanity blind ; 
Had he follow'd the chase, not a doubt of men's 
worth 
Would have enter'd his cynical mind. 
For if Care cross our path, not a being will stay, 
But drown his vile mandates, with hark, hark 
away ! 



I 



THE PUBLIC DINNER ; 

OR, that's your sort, cot away. 

Air~" The Beadle of the Parish." 

The subject which I sing, 
Is a very tasty thing, 

Suiting either a saint or a sinner ; 
To hear the jovial clatter 
Of knife and fork, and platter, 
The thoughts oft make me long 
To join the eager throng, 

Sitting down to a public dinner. — 
Victuals hot, foaming pot, 
Chairman there, in his chair, 
With longing face, says the grace. — 

SPOKEN.] Mind, take 'are. Take hare,— is it 
jugged or roasted ? Scaldings, boiling hot. Arrah! 
you bogtrotter ! you have upset all the fofater-sauce 
over my military coat. Sir, I beg ten thousand 
pardons. Ten thousand devils! Pm burning hoH 
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and covered with graise I I hope, gentlemen, you 
will keep a proper, pease fid, and pious silence 
whilst the president gives the grace. Graise me 
no more, my coat is covered with it already* Yes, 
your coat seems to have knapped it. That's a 
threadbare pun. Arrah! I'm a soldier, and will 
bear no reflections on my cloth. He is a punster, 
give him a good licking. Talking of licking, he 
had better lick his own coat. That's your sort, cut 
away ! Talking of cutting, these knives cut like old 
iron. Twere good then if some one would steel 
'em. Steal 'em, I find I have got amongst a sharp 
set. Yes, we are all sltarp-set. That's your sort, 
cut away I Sir, I will trouble you for a potato. 

dear me, sir, I vish you would ax some vone 
else, sir, for I'm a wery bad hand at carving. 
Hallo! where's the quarter of lamb? It's all 
boned ! That's your sort, cut away ! Square your 
elbows, Mr. Yice, you seem frightened whilst you 
are carving the joint. Yes, I. always appear cowed 
when I carve. Then I will thank you to carve me 
some food for my wit. Aye, you seem very hun- 
gry. That's your sort, cut away ! Stop that waiter, 
flying with the turkey. If I know jawgraphy , that 
turkey should be near us. Aye, near me, for I'm 
near hung'ry. Dr. Lancet, you understand anatomy, 
dissect mis Ottoman in jeopardy. What does he 
mean ? He alludes to Turkey and Greece. How 
ravenous the doctor begins. Yes, he seems deter- 
mined to give no quarters. I don't want a quarter, 
a wing will do for me. Munch, how is that fowl ? 
Pretty fair. I think it's rather gone. Not quite 
gone, but going very fast. Fast, IT1 not ./art, whilst 

1 have such a celery in my reach. I beg you will 
not talk of reaching over the table. Look at the 
Frenchman hiding the turtle-soup .in his bread-bas- 
ket. Ah, ah, e'est bon ! Now there is not a bit of 
bone in it, Monsieur. No, no, I vil say dat it is 
not tout tout — dat is say it is quite all bon. Hoot 
awa', mon, you wou'd say it is bonny. Never mind, 
cut away. 

Sitting down to a public dinner. 

Now each is hard at work, 
With teeth, and knife, and fork, 

-Quite determined not to grow thinner. 
-O what a mighty battle, 
Over fishes, birds, and cattle ! 
'Such hacking and such carving, 
To satisfy the starving, 

Sitting down to a public dinner. 
Will yon choose, fowl or goose, 
Roast or boil'd, this is spoil'd, 
Waiter, here, bring some beer. 

SPOKEN.] Look at old Gripes, how he is tuck' 
ing it in ! He seems eating for to-day and to-mor- 
row. Aye, and for yesterday, too, I think. Bless 
me ! how hearty I do heat ! I'll trouble yon for the 
turkey. That's your sort, cut away. ' Bless me ! 
how hearty I do heat ! Ill thank you for the pie. 
That's your sort, cut away. Bless me ! how hearty 
I do heat! I'll take that custard. That's your 
sort, cut away. Bless me ! I'm getting very hot. 
Hot, no wonder, you have been heating so fast. 
That's your sort, cut away. Sir, I will drink your 
health. Sir, I think you have done it, for I feel 
very queer about the lower regions ; I fear the 
bread is bad. Aye, like you, iU-bred. That's your 
sort, cut away. I don't see any mustard here. I 
think we're all muster 9 d here. Mr. Puff, shall I 
help you. to the ribs. No, Fve enough of ribs at 
home. Talking; of ribs, I came out and forgot 
to leave my wife any money ; I hope she won't 
smell me out. (A woman's voice.) I tell you, I 
will go in. O lord ! there she is. Talk of the 
devil, &c. Ho! ho! my gentleman, there you 
are ! you brute, to leave me without a farthing, or 
any thing to put in my mouth, whilst you come 



here and throw five or ten shillings away for that 
there bit of head of hare. Well, my dear, no more 
on that head, but .sit down, and set to ; there's 
some nice fowl, my chicken, for you. Ah, Bill ' 
this is the way you always come over me. Never 
mind, forget and forgive, there's some famous arti- 
choke. I wish it may choke her. Ah, Bill ! if it 
were always so, I should never say nothing to you. 
Mr. Puff, the president, says he shall expect you 
to pay for a double ticket for you and your wife. 
No I wo'n't, the parson made me and my wife one. 
Yes, but now she is coming to. That's your sort, 
cutaway. 

Sitting down to a public dinner. 

Of good things pretty full, 
Each is solid, but not dull, 

And soon the wine makes each a grinner ; 
Blooming fruit, and sav'ry pies, 
Sparkling glasses, sparkling eyes, 
Catches, songs, and glees, 
Bon-mots, and repartees, 

Are the pleasures of a public dinner. 
How's the wine ? pretty fine> 
Where's the lemon ? here, gemmen : 
How now, lad, you seem sad. 

Spoken, affectedly.'] Demme, good heavens! 
the sole which I have eaten seems deadly lively, 
at least it does not dt-gest well. My dear fellow, 
fish always requires to swim three times ; first in 
water, secondly in oil, thirdly in brandy. There- 
fore, waiter, bring my friend a bumper of spirit to 
keep down his rising sole'. ( Hiccuping.) Rising 
soles ; and, waiter, bring me a bumper to keep 
down my rising muscles. Demme, good heavens : 
the brandy which I've drunk, instead of going 
down to the sole, has got up in my head. Never 
mind, there is nothing in that. That's your sort, 
cut away. Demme, good heavens ! I feel particu- 
larly indisposed — I fear the wine is not of the best 
quality. Shut down the window — perhaps the 
draught has been too much for you. Demme, good 
heavens ! I feel very ill ! Jack, where are you ? 
(Hiccuping.) Here I am, my dear boy. Have 
you any scents in your pocket ? Yes, more sense 
m his pocket than in his head. I think he has a 
drop too much in his head. (Hiccuping.) 1*11 box 
any man for five pounds, that casts any reflections 
on me or my chum, with or without the gloves. I 
suppose you would prefer chicken gloves. Demme, 
good heavens ! every thing I have eaten appears 
rising, oh ! Yes, and now every thing you have 
eaten appears falling. Demme, good heavens ! I 
fear it is all up with me ! Yes, and down to me, 
here's pretty nankeen trowsers ! Demme, good 
heavens ! I fear I shall faint ! Faint ! lance his 
stays. That's your sort, cut away. Demme, good 
heavens ! I fear I have eaten too much currant- 
pie, oh ! Yes, and here's the fruits of it. That's 
your sort. That is current wit. Then let it pass. 
Demme, good heavens! Jack, where are you? 
Here I am, my dear fellow, 111 box any man for 
five pounds that casts. Demme, oh! (Hiccuping.) 
Halloh ! my dear fellow, do I see clear, or are you 
a. pump? Ah, you want a handle for your wit. 
Demme, good heavens ! will nothing relieve me ! 
Yes, here is a glass of pump-water, it is a radical 
cure. 

Introduced at a public dinne r. 



THE BEB A17D THE FLOWER. 

A RONDEAU. 

(F. W. Kelly.) 

TORN to me, love, those lips once more ; 

For look, dear maid, how yon small floweret, 
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Gives to the bee its honey store, 

And all the blossoms which embower it 
Yield their essence, as he sips 
Their rosy, humid, half-clos'd lips. 

Oh ! think not that the Zephyr's sigh, 

Which breathes and plays so sweetly round them, 
Inhales less fragrance, passing by, 
Than when the am'rous bee first found them ; 
No ; still their charms they do retain ; 
Then turn to me those lips again. 



^^****#^ 



SHENKIN WAS BORN IN GLAMORGAN- 

SHIRE. 

(Dibdin.) 

SHENKIN was born in Glamorganshire, 

Odds will, her poor heart runs all upon Winney, 
And her't kiss, and her't luff, and her't call her her 
dear, 

And make her cry, Shenkin, the tiffle is in you. 
Her breath is as sweet as a leek's or a coat's, 

Her*s like a plue mountain, so taper and thin : 
Aif her putter and seece would but yield her ten 
Croats, 

To-morrow should see Shenkin married to Win. 

When the curate at eve on the crowty play't, 
Oh te chovs of her heart, Shenkin danced with 
his Winney, 
And her luff and delighted so in the tear maid, 
That she patting her cried out, the tiffle is in 
you. 
You skip like the kits and you pout like the coats, 

To mollify sure enough I shall bekin. 
Aif your putter and seece would put yield you ten 
Croats, 
To-morrow should Skenkin be married to Win. 

Ah, if her goot urship, great Squire Ap Shones', 

Could see how he's creeling, as sure as a kinney, 
His powels would yearn with her crunts and her 
croans : . 
Ah no, he d himself fall in luff with sweet 
Winney. 
Thus Shenkin complained as he drove home his 
goats, 
While the Squire and his comrades from huntin g 
came in, 
He heard the fine tale, kindly paid the ten gfoats, 
And the next morning saw Shenkin married to 
Win. 



GOOD NIGHT. 

A RON DEAD. 

(T. Moore.) 

Good night! good night! — and is it so, 
And must I from my Rosa go ? 
Oh, Rosa, say good night once more, 
And I'll repeat it o'er and o'er, 
Till the first glance of dawning light 
Shall find us saying still good night. 

And still good night, my Rosa, say — 
But whisper still ' a minute stay ;' 
- And I will stay, and every minute 
Shall have an age of rapture in it ! 
Well kiss and kiss in quick delight, 
And murmur, while we kiss, good night. 

Good night ! you'll murmur with a sigh, 

And tell me it is time to fly ; 

And I will vow to kiss no more, 

Yet kiss you closer than before, 

Till slumber seal our weary sight, 

And then, my love! my soul! good night. 



THE ORPHANS. 



The trees droop and wither, their verdure is gone, 

The swallow to regions of mildness is flown ; 
The storms of the winter will quickly come on, 
And the lone orphans' cot o'er the village be 
strewn. 
Its time-mouldered shelter then who will restore ? 
Who fence them from cold, and supply thera 
with food ? 
The poor man will turn them with grief from his 
door. 
Heart-wounded himself — he can do them no 
good. 

As lately I marked where the gray-pointed stone 

Gives a simple memoir of the tenant below, 
Some sorrow-breathed sighs seemed to prelude this 
moan, 
Which discovered the plaints of the children of 
woe; 
' O ! father, dear father, though stretched in that 
bed, 
O'er which the green turf we've so newly re- 
moved, 
To the Pow'r we submit that has pillowed thy head, 
By the hallowed remains of a mother beloved. 

* To the axe would the oak of the forest oft yield, 

We have followed thy steps and the loppings 
have bound : 
We have eagerly ran to the harvest a-field, 

And picked the scant gleanings that offered 
around ; 
But again to thy bidding we cannot comply, 

Thy voice can no longer the labourers cheer, 
The streamlet our cottage runs mournfully by, 

And the tears of sad autumn discolour the year.' 

The sadness of autumn accords to their grief, 
It in sympathy soothes, but can bring them no 
rest; 
Thus the callow brood wait for accustomed relief, 
And the parent birds gladly return to their 
nest; 
Till the aim of the fowler has doomed them to 
bleed, 
Then fate speaks in thunder — the flutt'rers are 
torn; 
Thrice blessed are they who, beholding the deed, 
Leave not misery's offspring to perish forlorn. 



TO FIGHT FOR FAME AND GLORY. 

(Pocock.) 

When first he left his native shore, 

To wander o'er the trackless main ; 
Tom sighed to think that he no more 

His native land might see again, 
For, ah ! the friends he left were dear. 

The girl he loved was fair and kind/ 
And when he dropp'd a glist'ning tear, 

Twas shed for those he left behind, 

To fight for fame and glory 

But in the battle's rude alarms, 
' When ev'ry danger flits around, 
The thought of them his bosom warms, 

And foremost in the fight he's found. 
No sighs, no tears can then molest, 

For love with friendship thus combined 
Still cheers a gallant seaman's breast, 

Still animates a Briton's mind 

To fight for fame and glory 
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MOLLY O'RIGGE AND CORNELIUS 
O'WHACK. 

(Pocock.) 

At Cork lived Miss Molly O'Rigge, 
With a nose like the snout of a pig : 
Long carotty locks, 
And ten pounds in the stocks, 
Was the fortune of Molly O'Rigge ; 
What a beautiful Molly O'Rigge. 

Tom Treacle loved Molly O'Rigge, 

A pert little tea-dealing prig : 

Says he, Molly, my dove, 

My heart's brimful of love. 

Says she, Grocer, I don't care a fig. 

What a hard-hearted Molly O'Rigge. 

I hate men, quoth Molly O'Rigge, 
In love they're a mere whirligig ; 
But Cornelius 0*Whack 
Gave her heart such a smack, 
That to church they both capered a jig, 
What a false-hearted Molly O'Rigge. 

Says Tom Treacle, Miss Molly O'Rigge, 
' My heart is with jealousy big ; 
Says she, hold your clack, 
I'm now Mistress 0*Whack, 
I'm no longer Molly O'Rigge ; 
Good by, Mistress Molly O'Rigge. 



BEHOLD ME, SUNG HASSAN, THE FEAR- 
LESS AND FREE. 

(Scott.) 

BEHOLD me, sung Hassan, the fearless and free, 
On the steed which obeys not a rider but me, 
That points like the quills of the eagle his ears, 
And whose bound in the desert's as light as the 

deer's. 
Behold mc, with sabre new-sharpened and bright. 
With pistols new-fiinted and burnished for fight ; 
My cap with fresh scarlet so gaily be done, 
And my baldrick of silver that gleams in the sun. 

When my true love espys me, the heart in her 

breast 
Shall beat quick as the pigeon's when robbed of 

her nest ; 
She will hush the hoarse watch-dog, and hie to 

the grove. 
That the eye of her kindred espy not her love. 
Yet let them descry me, their wrath I defy, 
And why should she tremble when Hassan is nigh ? 
Like the hawk from the covey selecting its prey, 
From the midst of her tribe would I bear her away. 

I would mount her behind me, sung Hassan the free, 
On the steed which obeys not a rider but me, 
That points like the quills of the eagle his ears, 
And whose bound in the desert's as light as the 

deer's. 
For I come with sabre new-sharpened and bright, 
With pistols new-flinted and burnished for fight, 
My cap with fresh scarlet so gaily be done, 
And my baldrick of silver that gleams in the sun. 



THE JEW IN GRAIN; 
OR, THE DOCTRINE OF AN ISRAELITE. 

To be nmg in High German Dialect, 

(Collins.) 
I ONCE was but a pedler, and my shop was in my 
box, 
So siire as I'm a smoucb, and my name is Mor- 
decai ; 
And I cheated all the world, in spite of whipping- 
posts or stocks, 
For I never sticks for trifles when dere's monies 
in the way. 



I had good gold rings of copper gilt, and so I got 

my bread, 
With sealing-wax of brick-dust, and pencils without 
lead. 
In my pick-pack, nick-nack, shimcrack, tick- 
tack, tink lum tee, 
And de shining chink to clink is de moosick 
still for me. 

" Now vatsoever country by chance I travel through , 

" Tis all the same to I, so the monies but 

comes in. 

" Some people call me tief, just because I am a Jew, 

*' So to make them tell the truth, why I think 

there is no sin. 

" Then I shows them all my goods, with a sober, 

winning grace, 
" And sometimes pick their pockets while they're 
smiling in my face." 

With my pick-pack, &c. 

To make up goods the cheaper some people steal the 
stuff, 
And by selling of good bargains they never want 
for trade ; 
But I could always find the way to sell them cheap 
enough, 
As you know 'tis quite as easy for to steal them 
ready made. 
And though I'm not a Christian, I should think it 

very great sin 
When a stranger comes across me if I would not 
take him in. 

With my pick-pack, &c. 

Or suppose I do the business of a doctor, or a 
priest, 
And in want of my assistances a poor man sent 
for me, 
A 8 in doing of my duty I would mind myself at 
least; 
If I spy a good fat piece of pork, and he could 
give no fee, 
He may think I would refuse it — bless my soul, he 

is mistaken, 
I could sell it ; if not, eat it, so that would not 
save his bacon. 

With my pick-pack, &c. 

Or if I was a judge, or a justice of the peace. 
Whenever prosecutors brings a thief before the 
bench, 
If they swear upon the book till they was all black 
in the face, 
Let the prisoner we good arguments, a fig for 
evidence ; 
But if the rogue was pennyless, my work I would 

go through, 
As my conscience would not let me rob the gallows 
of its due. 

With my pick-pack, &c. 

Or suppose I was in Parliament, the scheme I 

»e, 
So sure as I'm a smouch, and my name is Mor- 



would propose, 

I'm a 
decai, 



Would be like the little plough-boy, to sell my 
ayes and nos, 
For I never sticks for trifles when there's monies 
in the way. 
And before I would stand out, when there's plenty 

of the pelf, 
If the devil was the purchaser, by Cog, I'd sell 
myself. 

With my pick-pack, &c. 

" And if I should go down to the vorld vat is below, 
" Where the devil, as folks say, lives inconstant 
smoke and fire, 
" To meet with all those friends what I cheats on 
earth, you know, 
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" And to be a pedler still, that's all vat I desire. 
" For after such good practice, my trade I can't 

forbear, 
'< So you must look dev*lish sharp, or 111 cheat you 
all down there." 

With ray pick-pack, &c. 

THE TEAR. 

(T. Moore.) 

On beds of snow the moon-beam slept. 
And chilly was the midnight gloom, 

When by the damp grave Ellen wept— 
Sweet maid, it was her Lindor's tomb. 

A warm tear gush'd, the wintry air 

Congeal'd it as it flowed away ; 
All night it lay a dew-drop there, 

At morn it glitterM in the ray. 

An angel, wandering from her sphere, 
Who saw this bright and frozen gem, 

To dew-eyed Pity brought the tear, 
And hung it on her diadem. 



■+++ 



GOW'S FAREWEEL TO WHISKEY. 

You've surely heard o' famous Neil, 
The man that play'd the fiddle weel, 
I wat he was a canty chieP, 

And dearly lo'ed the whiskey, O ! 
And ay sin' he wore tartan trews, 
He dearly lo'ed the Athole brose ; 
And wae was he, you may suppose, 

To play fareweel to whiskey, O. 

Alake, quoth Neil, I'm frail and auW, 
And find my bluid grows unco cauld, 
I think 'twad mak me blythe and bauld, 

A wee drap highland whiskey, 1 
Yet the doctors they do a' agree, 
That whiskey's no the drink for me : 
Saul, quoth, 'twill spoil my glee, 

Should they part me and whiskey, O. 

Tho' I can get baith wine and ale, 
And find my head and fingers hale, 
111 be content, tho' legs should fail, 

To play fareweel to whiskey, O. 
But still I think on auld lang svne, 
When Paradise our friends did tyne, 
Because something ran in their mind 

Forbid, like highland whiskey, O. 

Come, a' ye powers of music, come ! 
I find my heart grows unco glum ; 
My fiddle-strings will no play bum 

To say fareweel to whiskey, O. 
Yet I'll tak my fiddle in my hand, 
And screw the pegs up while they'll stand, 
To mak a lamentation grand, 

On gude auld highland whiskey, O. 



Her lilies and roses were just in their prime, 
Yet lilies and roses are conquered by time ; 
But in wine, from its age, such a benefit flows, 
That we like it the better the older it grows. 

They tell me my love would, in time, have been 

clov'd, 
And that beauty's insipid when once 'tis enjoyed ; 
But in wine I both time and enjoyment defy, 
For the longer I drink the more thirsty am I. 

Let murders, and battles, and history, prove 
Tfye mischief's that wait upon rivals in love ; 
But in drinking, thank Heaven, no rival contends, 
For the more we love liquor the more we love 
friends. 

She, too, might have poisoned the joy of my life 
With nurses and babies, and squalling and strife j 
But my wine neither nurses nor babies can bring, 
And a big-bellied bottle's a mighty good thing. 

We shorten our days when with love we engage, 
It brings on diseases and hastens old age ; 
But wine from grim Death can its votaries save, 
And keep out toother leg when there's one in the 
grave. 

Perhaps, like her sex, ever false to their word, 
She had left me to get an estate or a lord ; 
But my bumper, regarding not title or pelf. 
Will stand by me when I can't stand by myself. 

Then let my dear Chloe no longer complain, 
She's rid of her lover and I of my pain ; 
For in wine, mighty wine, many comforts I 'spy, 
Should you doubt what I say, take a bumper and 
try. 



+■+++**+*• 



TAKE A BUMPER AND TRY. 

(A$ originally written.) 

The women all tell me I'm false to my lass, 
That I quit my poor Chloe and stick to my glass ; 
But to you men of reason my reasons 111 own, 
And if you don't like them — why let them alone. 

Although I have left her, the truth 111 declare, 
I believed she was good, and I'm sure she was fair; 
But goodness and charms in a bumper I see, 
That makes it as good and as charming as she. 

My Chloe has dimples and smiles, I must own, 
Bat though she could smile, yet, in truth, she can 

frown j 
But tell me, ye lovers of liquor divine, 
Did you e'er sec a frown in a bumper of wine ? 



MY LOVE IS RETURN'D. 

Air—" Russian WdUx."— (W. Ball.) 

My love is return'd from his exile afar, 

From the strife of the wave, and the toil of the 

war; 
And the village, once more, shall be happy and 

Where Pleasure came never while he was away. 

The bells' merry peal now, delighted, I hear, 
And the glad echoes tell that my dearest is near ; 
Oh! to meet him I'll haste to the oaks of the 

glen, 
Where parting, we feared, to meet never again. 

The aged appear at the shout of the young, 
And the name that I love is on every tongue ; 
The air is all full of the joy of the scene, 
The feast they prepare, and they dance on the 
green. 

Sweet garlands they hang on his favourite tree, 
Our maidens have twined them for him and for 

me :— • 
They bind me for aye to the youth I adore — 
Oh! welcome, mine own: we will never part 



more! 



THE WILLOW. 

(W. H. Ireland.) 

AH, willow! willow! droop with me, 

Still bend thy verdant head, 
For I have lost my own true love, 
Ah ! wherefore is she fled X 
Sad willow tree, 
She's gone from me, 
So, willow, I will weep with thee* 
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The silver stream which bathes thy root 

Is emblem of my heart ; 
It gently murmurs as it glides, 
I moan love's cruel smart ! 
So, willow, weep, 
When cold I sleep, 
And shade me in the grave full deep. 

For round thee still the breeze shall moan, 

Thou still wilt droop thine head, 
And, weeping, shade the friendly turf 
That shrouds me when I'm dead ! 
So, willow tree, 
111 sit by thee, 
Thou soother of my misery. 



++++++++■ 



THE BABY'S HUSHABY. 
(H.Siddona.) 

A BABY wandered from its home 
When day was gently breaking \ 

Long did the pretty infant roam, 
Each simple wild-flower seeking : 

But night came on, the dreary sky, 

Hie wind so bleak, the leaves so dry, 

Sung the poor baby's hushaby. 

The frantic mother sought her child, 

While the chill rain was falling ; 
Its lisping voice, its features mild, 

At every blast recalling : 
She wept, and, with a heartfelt sigh, * 

Fell on a green turf that was nigh, 
Hummed ner poor baby's hushaby. 

The baby, near her slumb'ring, 'woke. 

Like some sweet op'ning blossom ; 
Then through the spreading branches broke. 

And leaped upon her bosom i 
The mother gave a piercing cry, 
Wiped every rain-drenched garment dry. 
Hummed her poor baby's hushaby. 



Though the Ann hard be dunn'd, 
Yet 'tis no sinking fund ; 
From exhaustless supplies 
As its stock must always rise, 
Tis a bank that will ne'er stop payment. 

Though the firm hard be dunn'd, &c. 
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THE BANK THAT NEVER STOPS PAY- 

MENT. 

A CONVIVIAL SONG AND CHORUS. 

Air—" The noble Race of Shenkin." 

(E. J. B. Box.). 

As a club we (localiter in locus) 
Are a bona fide set of jolly smokers ; 
While, in clouds, boys, we puff away dull sor- 
row, 
We defy the hurricane of grief to-morrow ! 

For, our senses regaled 

With the fumes thus inhaled, 

As we puff off to-day, 

While we're soaking well our clay, 
80 we'll puff away Care to-morrow. 

For, our senses regaled, &c. 

For the mind has a charm, (non disputandu*,) 

If Tristitia o'er to Melancholy hand us ; 

Or, in thinking, wild scattered thoughts confound 

us, 
Let tobacco-smoke, in curling clouds, surround us ! 

And those thoughts 'twill collect, 

In due order correct, 

While in smoke through the clay 

We our troubles whiff away, 
Why, dull Care, boys, can ne er confound us. 
As our thoughts 'twill collect, &c. 

Now, while smoking, (et bibens cum libenter,) 
We find etiam, cumprtmis, that the centre 
Of Content is the Smokers' Bank, where claimant 
Finds all his draughts are honoured with prompt 
payment. 



THE PLEASURES OF A HOT DAY. 

What . a plague's a summer breakfast, 

Eat whate er you will ! 
Cold butterM bread's a nasty thing, 

Hot toast a nastier still. 

Then how to pass the time away 
Till dinner, there's the doubt ; 

You're hot if you stay in the house, 
You're hot if you go out. 

And after dinner what to do, 

Not knowing where to move, 
The gentlemen are hot below, 

The ladies hot above. 

And now the kettle comes, full trot— 
That's not the way to cool one ; 

Tea makes an empty stomach hot, 
But hotter still a full one. 

Well, then, an evening walk's the thing-—* 

Not if you're hot before ; 
For he who sweats when he stands still, 

Will, when he walks, sweat more. 

80 now the supper's come, — and come 

To make bad worse, I wot ; 
For supper, while it heats the cool, 

.Will never cool the hot. 

And bed, which cheers the old man's heart* 

Helps not the hot a pin ; 
And he who's hot when out of bed 

Heats ten times more when in. 



THE SHAMROCK, ROSE, AND THISTLE. 

(L. L. Ternan.) 

The plant that blooms for ever, 
The plant that blooms for ever, 
With rose combin'd, and thistle twin'd, 
No strength of foes can sever. 

When gloom and blast were o'er it cast, 
It graced the land that bore it : 

And 'tis, confess'd, St. Patrick bless'd, 
Our gracious monarch, wore it ! 

The plant that blooms, &c. 

From woman's eyes fell many tears, 
While battle-storms were blowing ; 

But Peace, with olive-branch appears, 
And tears no more are flowing. 

The warrior rests him from his toils, 
Who well hath done his duty, 

And claims, and wins unclouded smiles — 
His bright rewards — from beauty. 

The plant that blooms, &c. 

The Thistle, rough to foreign foes, 
.With Shamrock when combining, 

Is gentle as their sister Rose, 
When with the two entwining. 

Firm be the triple league they form — 
Despising change of weather, 

In sunshine, darkness, calm, or storm, 
Still may they bloom together. 

The plant that blooms, &c 
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JACK BRACE. 

MAYHAP you may think I'm in joke, 

If you do, why then, harkee, you're wrong, 
No purser so proud ever spoke 

As Jack Brace, now the theme of my song : 
When sober, mayhap, no such thing, 

But when hazy, I give you my word, 
Jack Brace was as great as a king, 

Although only as drunk as a lord. 

Poor Jack meant no harm for all that, 

When he'd shiners he'd share with a friend, 
Knew his duty from stem to stern pat, 

For the boatswain ne'er cared a rope's eud : 
At sea or a-shore lovM a breeze, 

Calm weather he hated in truth ; 
But, by way of excuse for all these, 

Why> you -see,- he'd been cross'd in his youth. 

Molly Mawley, of Gosport, had won 

His affections — she melted his gold, 
Then provM false, so poor Jack cut and run, 

All before he was twenty years old. 
When Jack got more rhino, says he, 

To make sure, my own Molly 111 wed, 
Then I'll have her so snug ; — but you see, 

That it happen'd Miss Molly was dead. 

Then Jack took to grieving of heart, 

In a corner sometimes pip'd his eye ; 
If he drank, take it all in good part, 

Because, you see, sorrow is dry. 
He's gone dead, so no more can be said ; 

But peace to his soul — for, d'ye mind, 
That poor Jack, with his faults on his head, 

Has left many a worse one behind. 



THOU'RT ALL THE WORLD TO ME, 

SALLY. 



Air— "At Dawn I rose with jocund Glee." (Tapsell.) 

Ah I fond foolish heart, beware ! 

Thy reason, William, rally, 
Love spreads for thee a killing snare ; 

Thou'rt all the world to me, Sally. 

When first I saw thy heavenly form, 
What pleasure fill'd my breast ; 

With sense refin'd, form d to adorn 
A throne, art thou — dear Sally. 

Oh ! lovely maid, some pity show, 
Relieve each anxious thought ; 

Ah ! hear my prayer ; reject me not ; 
Thee only do I love, dear Sally. 

Though Fortune frown, and Fate decree, 

Though Reason love forbid, 
Yet Mem'ry lives, and dwells on thee, 

In William's heart— dear Sally. 

A heart — that beats for thee alone, 

Thy image there is graven ; 
Sweet girl, my love do not disown, 

Thou'rt heaven to me— dear Sally. 



MY FEYTHER'S OLD SOW. 

Air—" Sabotier's Dance.*'— (Hudson.) 

Good-morrow, Miss Biddy ; pray, how do you 
do? 

I dare say you guesses at what I be come about; 
Feyther and mother says I mun court you, 

And so, if you please, I'll just tell my mind 
out. 
You shall ha' a pony to carry ye, 

Cocks and hens — a bull and a cow ; 
Only say that I shall marry ye, 

I'll feed ye as fat as my feyther's old sow. 



Bean't my old feyther got farms o' his own, 

Harrows and ploughs, and hedges and ditches, 
too? 
And, when he goes dead, why, bean't it well 
known 

I be the heir to the whole of his riches too ? 
Are ye content to take me and ha' half on it? 

Ye'd better say yes, and accept of it now ; 
You'll repent if you do make a laugh on it, 

For I'll feed ye as fat as my feyther's old sow. 

I'll buy ye new silks and fine satins to wear, 

Youlf dress yourself up every day like a' lady 
bright: 
Sit yourself down in my mother's great chair, 

And scold all the servants from morning till 
night. 
You shall sit at the'top of the table, 

While all the company to you shall bow ; 
Marry me — I'm willing and able 

To feed you as fat as my feyther's old sow. 

You do want a husband, and I be your man, 

Say ye will have me, depend on t 111 love ye, 
dear; 
And to make you quite happy 111 do all I can 

To gi* ye a thumping boy every year. 
Then 111 go fetch doctor and nurse to ye, 

At christ'nings we'll make such a deuce of a 
row; 
And you know good eating shall foster ye, 

For 111 feed ye as fat as my feyther's old sow. 

When we've been to church on our grand wedding- 
day* 
To dinner and supper well ax all our best o' 
friends ; 
Wi' bacon and pork and strong ale well be gay, 
And you, if you like, shall be stuffed at both 
ends. 
Here now I make you the first proffer, 

And give you sincerely iny true virgin vow ; 
You'd better, much better, accept of my offer, 
For I can feed you as fat as my feyther's old 
sow. 

Come, gi' your consent now, and let's marry 
straight, 
All th' village shall ring with a peal from th 
merry bells, 
My lore is so hot that I'm sure I can't wait, 
So— if you wo'n't ha' me — I'll get somebody 
else* 
Time flies — come, don't be a sappy, 

See, there's our bull running after your cow ; 
Be wise, and make us both happy, 
111 feed ye as fat as my feytner's old sow. 



BACHELORS' BUTTONS ; 

OR, LEAP-YEAR. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

As probation some marriage have spoke, 

And others a jest call'd the state, 
Yet their worships would find it no joke 

To be tied to a troublesome mate. 
A Turk wives by dozens will marry, 

Though that action proves him a dunce ; 
He must be in a pretty quandary 

If they all begin scolding at once. 

Tol lol, de rol. 

Turks cut off their wives' heads too — what twa*J. 
dies, 

Tis for making good women a charm : 
But I like good women with noddles, 

Though their tongues were as long as my arm. 
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Their tongues are the fiddles of nature, 
• Marriage-music's the concert for men, 
And no concert, you'll own, can be sweeter, 
Though a little too sharp now and then. 

Tol lol, &c. 

Some call marriage a pillow of roses, 

And others— a mattress of thorns ; 
While to some 'tis the sweetest of posies, 

To others — short shoes and long corr* ; 
But we weather December and July, 

Both bitter and sweet mix in life, 
And man in 's cap of dignity, truly, 

The best feather he wears is a wife. 

Tol lol, Ac. 

Then, lads, put the question to marry, 

For the lasses to put it were queer ; 
Though they may, if too long you should tarry, 

Tis their license, for this is Leap- Year ; 
But prevent 'em, sirs, at my suggestion, 

For Hymen decrees, I declare, 
That in Leap- Year who first puts the question 

In marriage the small-clothes shall wear. ' 

Tol lol, &c. 

Yet be prudence your counsel, ye young, 
When from Hymen ye challenge the wreath, 

Ere ye tie. the tight knot with your tongue 
You can never untie with your teeth. 

May marriage be Britain's proud boast, 
Since single folk are but lost muttons ; 

So I'll finish my song with a toast- 
Here's—" Confusion to Bachelor's Buttons,* 9 

Tol lol, &c. 



+++. 



MARY'S RED, AND MARY'S WHITE. 

(James III. King of Scotland.) 

Mary's red, and Mary's white, 
And Mary is a king's delight ; 
A king's delight and prince's marrow, 
Who loves her on the banks of Yarrow. 

Mary's eyes are violet blue, 
O ! were her heart but half as true, 
I'd scorn a <jueen to be my marrow, 
And live with her on the braes of Yarrow. 

Mary's breast is lily fair, 

With it no breast can e'er compare, 

She's tall and slender, like the arrow 

That wounds the deer on the braes of Yarrow. 



THE HEARTY OLD ODD FELLOW. 

(Collins.) 

While with health on one hand and content on 
the other, 

I enjoy a companion and friend, 
That leave me no cares, nor vexations to smother, 

Which oft on poor mortals attend ; 
And, while I reflect, that, wkh doctor and drug, 

But few have through life brush'd so well, O ! 
I give thanks, that with time, I've so long stood 
the tug, 

Still a hearty and sound Odd Fellow. 

The blessings of youth I enjoy'd while I held 'em, 

Though life's but a short fleeting day, 
And mortals are pleas'd with ev'ning but seldom, 

Yet I'll welcome its last parting ray £ 
And though time, on my face its deep furrows may 
plow, 

And the bloom on my cheek may turn yellow. 
Discontent he shall never see perch' d on the brow 

Of a hearty old honest Odd Fellow. 

We know that fine words may be founded on fiction, 
And with friends, 'tis too often the case ; 



Yet, if ever I meet an old friend in affliction, 

May I neveT put en a new face ; 
Nor a stranger distrest pass unfeelingly by, 

While his tale to the winds he may tell, O \ 
But brush off if I can, the big tear from his eye, 

Like a hearty old honest Odd Fellow. 

And while thus through life I brush on strange 
and oddly, 
When the book of my failings I scan, 
Tis my wish, by reform, ere I under the sod lie, 

To brush them all off if I can : 
And when the green grass shall, like thatch, over- 
spread 
The low roof, where at last I must dwell, O ! 
May each friend, left behind, till he spins his last 
thread, 
Prove a hearty old honest Odd Fallow ! 



JESSIE, THE FLOWER 0' DUNBLANE. 

(Tannahill.) 

The sun has gam down o'er the lofty Ben Lomond, 

And left the red clouds to preside o'er the scene ; 
While lanely I stray in the calm simmer gloaming, 

To muse on sweet Jessie, the floVr o' Dun- 
blane, 
How sweet is the brier, wi' its saft faulding blos- 
som, 

And sweet is the birk, wi' its mantle o' green ; 
Yet sweeter and fairer, and dear to this bosom 

Is lovely young Jessie, the flow'r o' Dunblane. 

She's modest as ony, and blythe as she's bonny, 

For guileless simplicity marks her its ain ; 
And far be the villain, divested o' feeling, 
Wha'd blight in its bloom the sweet flow'r o' 
Dunblane. 
Sing on, thou sweet mavis> thy hymn to the 
e'enmg, 
Thou'rt dear to the echoes o Calderwood glen ; 
Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless and winning, 
Is charming young Jessie, the flow'r o' Dun- 
blane. 

How lost were my days, till I met wi' my Jessie, 

The sports o' the city seem'd foolish and vain ; 
I ne'er saw a nymph 1 would ca' my dear lassie, 

Till charm'd wi sweet Jessie, the flow'r o* Dun- 
blane. * 
Though mine were the station o' loftiest {grandeur, 

Amidst its profusion I'd languish in pain •, 
And reckon as naething the height o' its splendour, 

If wanting sweet Jessie, the flow'r o' Dunblane. 

PADDY ABDALLAH'S LEGACY. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

My father he left me a snug little cot, 
Which by one trifling accident I never got, 
For dying without his will having been made, 
Not a legacy in it ever was paid. 

Foorallalloo, O hone ! gramachree whack ! 

Twas a nate little cot, built with weather-board 

stout, 
Which kept every thing else but the weather clean 

out; 
Had a pig-stye for poultry without any door, 
It was two stories high, and both on the ground 

floor. 

Foorallalloo, O hone ! &c 

A beautiful garden with weeds overrun, 

And an elegant fish-pond dried up by the sun ; 

Then the house stood convenient enough, you may 

say, 
Next door to the 



wbiskey-shop over the way. 
Foorallalloo, O hone f &c. 
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Twas a freehold estate, heir-at-law was myself, 
80 to law went about it, of course with an elf ; 
Gain'd the cause, bat to try it so long time re- 
quired, 
The freehold I lost, 'cause the lease had expir'd. 

Foorallalloo, O hone ! ice. 



SUCH ARE THE JOYS OF THE CHASE. 

(Cherry.) 

While some seek their refuge in wine, 
From reflection, from folly, and care, 

I health and amusementxombine 

In the chase of the stag, fox, or hare. 

The dew that bespangles each leaf, 
When Aurora unveils her bright face, 

Are tears of the night shed in grief, 

Which depart with the joys of the chase 1 
Such — such are the joys of the chase ! 

*Tis taste most refin'd then to yield 
To dictates of nature and health *, 

And share such delights in the field, 
As cannot be purchas'd by wealth ; 

Though sweet are the raptures of love, 
And friendship those raptures can grace j 

Yet we taste of the pleasures above, 
Combin'd in the joys of the chase, 
Such— such are the joys of the chase ! 



THE IRISH SCHOOL. 

(Miss Bryant.) 

OLD Teddy Ollourke kept a bit of a school, 

At a place called Clarina, and made it a rule, 
If the mind wouldn't mark,, faith ! he'd soon mark 

the back, 
And he gave them their own with a devilish crack. 
His scholars were Terry, big Billy, and Ned, 
With Murrogh Mac Carthy, old Darby, and Ted ; 
Tall Dermot O'Clancey, and Denny O'Shea; 
Faith ! all noble boys to drive laming away. 

SPOKEN.] Well, my boys, says Old Ted, as you 
are all here, 111 just be calling your names over, 
to see if any of ye are missing. Gerald M'Shee. 
I'm not here, sir. Then where are you, agrah ? 
I'm outside the door, sir. Then come in and I'll 
beat you. — Corney O'Flaherty! I'm here, sir, 
but my brother Barney an't. Then where is your 
brother Barney? Faith! sir, he's dead, and 
they're going to wake him. Poor fellow! I'm 
sorry he^ gone home, for he was my scholar ; but 
do you go and sit down, and don't fall asleep, or 
1 11 be after waking you. 

So long life to old Teddy, 
For he s always ready, 
To kick up a row, or the whiskey to smack, 
With his drinking and eating, 
His birching and beating, 
And his hubaboo, philliloo, row de dow, whack ! 

Faith ! Ted had a nose, it was as big as a tun, 
And a chin, too, och, honey ! but they were all 

one; 
A grin, too, he had, and if there was a noise, 
He d just give a squint and he'd frighten the boys. 
A fortune he had, too,— his birch and his wig, 
A black ugly cow, and an old dirty pig ; 
A 'tatoe plantation, a dog and a cat, 
And his head, which he kept in an old greasy hat. 

Spoken.] Phelim 0*Mahony, says he, one day, 
before you sit down, stand up and say your alpha- 
bet : so keep your five fingers out of your head for 
a few minutes, and begin. — What letter's that, sir? 
I don't know, sir. Arrah ! botheration to you : 
what was it I said to you last night, when I saw 
you blacking Jerry Mooneyes eye. Faith! sir, yon 



said, 'ah! you big blackguard.' Well, never 
mind the blackguard, but say, ah. Ah. Now, 
sir, what letter's that ? Faith ! sir, I don't know 
you ought to know better than me. What makes 

the honey, and hold your whist ? B . That? 

a good boy : now what half-moon of a thing do 
you call that ? I don't know, sir. Och ! bothera- 
tion, what do I do with my eyes ? He J he ! he ! 
Well, what do you laugh at, sir ? I ask you what 
I do with my eyes ? By my soul, sir, you—you— 
you squint '. And what else, sir ? You see. That's 
a good boy ; and now go on. — D E F G H. Well, 
why do you stop ? Because I can't go any farther, 
sir. What has your mother got at the corner of 
her nose? A pimple, sir. Och! my sarvice to 
you : and what else ? One eye. Devil take you ! 
don t be getting into figures now ; say I without 
the one. I without the one. What's the next ? 
It's something, sir, but I don't know what. What 
does your mother open the door with ? A string, 
sir, and sometimes her foot. Well, but did you 

never have any thing else? Yes, sir, — K . 

There's a good boy ; and now as you've got to L, 
you may go and sit down and warm yourself. 

So long life to old Teddy, &c. 

Faith! Teddy could fight, and if that you don't 

know, 
Ax one of his scholars, he'll soon show you how ; 
For, used to hard blows and big cracks on the 

crown, 
Sure nothing but whiskey could e'er knock him 

down. 
He beat all the boys at the wake or the fair, 
For his motto was, always to drive away care : 
And even Judy his wife was so fond of a sup, 
She knocked so much down, that it soon knocked 

her up. 

SPOKEN.] Och! I shall never forget Mrs. Go- 
hagan walking in one day. Oh, plase your reve- 
rence, says she, I can get no good of my Paddy at 
all, at all, for he's after stealing all the potatoes 
he can get, and making himself as fat as big Billy 
Clancey, the pork marchant ; and as to laming, 
by my soul ! he hardly knows what I do myself, 
that two times two makes five. Not know that! 
the ignoramus. Paddy, yon ugly named devil, 
walk your mathematical trotters over here. Faith ! 
Mr. Paddy O'Rourke, the teacher, you may call 
my boy's name as ugly as you plase, but, I think, 
after being with you these twelve years, he ought 
to know how to spell it. Tunder and turf! Paddy 
Gohagan, my head boy, not know how to spell his 

own name : spell it you fat looking gossoon, or . 

What name, sir ? Paddy Gohagan. P — d — pod 
— y— Paddy G — hock — gock — h — higgen — higgen 
— Paddy Gohagan. Bravo! my boy, you've saved 
the honour of my school. 

So long life to old Teddy, &c« 



THEN SAY, MY SWEET GIRL, CAN YOU 

LOYE ME? 

Dear Nancy, I've sail'd the wide world all around, 

And seven long years been a rover, 
To make for my charmer each shilling a pound, 

But now my "hard perils are over : 
I've savM from my toils many hundreds in gold, 

The comforts of life to beget ; 
Have borne in each climate the heat and the col 

And all for my pretty Brunette : 
Then say, my sweet girl, can you love me ? 

Though others may boast of more riches than mine 
And rate my attractions e'en fewer, 

At their jeers and attractions I'll scorn to repine, 
Can they boast of a heart that is truer ? 
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Dr will they for thee plough the hazardous main, 
Brave the seasons, both stormy and wet ? 

If not, why 111 do it again and again, 
And all for my pretty Brunette : 

Then say, my sweet girl, can you love me ? 

When ordered afar in pursuit of the foe, 

I sighed at the bodings of fancy, 
Which fain would persuade me I might be laid low, 

And, ah ! never more see my Nancy ! 
But hope, like an angel, soon banished the thought, 

And bade me such nonsense forget : 
I took the advice, and undauntedly fought, 

And all for my pretty Brunette : 
Then say, my sweet girl, can you love me? 



ROBIN WILL SOON COME TO SUMMAT. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

A COUNTRY lad wi' a curly pate, 

Careless I whistled along ; 
At plough-tail I laboured, both early and late, 

And this were the brunt of my song : 
Robin, you ne'er for the plough was designed, 

And good fortune you some day will come at. 

. Spoken.] And, by my gums ! I were always 
mainly in luck : mostly came off winner at pitch 
and hustle-cap, and grinning through a horse-col- 
lar, and should ha' won an iron-bound hat a cudgel 
playing, if I hadn't got a broken head. 

But I sang fal de ral, and cried, dang it ne'er mind, 
For, Robin, you'll soon come to summat. 

To Madge o' the mill 1 courting went, 

Dressed in my holiday clothes. 
They said she had money, and that's what I meant ; 

But at me she cock'd up her nose ; 
My face or my figure, it never could be, 

Or my air she for sartin look'd glum at. 

SPOKEN.] I were always thought a pratty lad, 
and dressedmysen in the most genteelerest manner ; 
and I was so upright, that the girls in our village 
said I'd swallowed the cart- whip ; so to show how 
disdainful I was at her parvartenest, I strutted 
away, — 

And sang fal de ral, never mind she, 
For Robin will soon come to summat. 



OUR FRIENDS FAR, FAR AWA. 
Air — "Adieu, a Heart-warm fond, adieu." — ( E. M. ) 

Though we are placed some thousand miles 

From those we ever loved most dear, 
Yet still shall pleasure's friendly smiles 

This welcome day our spirits cheer. 
As time revolves its annual round, 

May honour be our leading-star, 
And may our thoughts be ever found 

On those dear friends far, far awa. 

May oft this friendly circle meet, 

Nor discord e'er their breasts invade ; 
But with delight each other greet, 

With faces smilingly arrayed. 
Joyful may we look forward for 

Each bright return of Phoebus' car, 
And think on that delightful shore 

Where live our friends far, far awa. 

Once more, then, raise the social glass, 

Filled to the brim with sparkling wine, 
And let my toast with pleasure pass, 

Sure none says no— none will decline j 
The toast which I shall now propose . 

Is firmly fixed by nature's law, 
Since first this world from chaos rose, 

Here's to our friends far, far awa. 



FRIENDSHIP PUT TO THE TEST. 

The courage of true British tan 

Gives their country a glorious name ; 
If they float they are famous in wars, 

If they 'sink they are floating in fame. 
Two sailors aboard the Barfleur, 

One, Tom Tough, and Jack Lifeboat the other 
Were accustomed hard toils to endure, 

And to each be a friend and a brother. 

Tom was placed in the top on a search, 
None to look out more cunning than he, 

When a wave gave the ship a lee-lurch, 
And tumbled him into the sea. 

" All hands!" and «« Out boats'." was the cry- 
Ropes were thrown, ev'ry tar tried to save aim ; 

But in vain every art did they ply, 
No effectual assistance they gave him. 

Jack Lifeboat, by energy drawn, 

Watched lest poor Tom's life it should end j 
When Tom, his spent breath almost gone, 

Most piteously look'd at his friend. 
The glance all Jack's timbers soon shook, 

And he cried, while he mock'd at the weather, 
« By heavens, Tom, I can't bear that look, 

Thou shalt live, or we'll perish together I" 

In a moment see Jack by Tom's side, 

Fresh boats their wished safety ensure ; 
While the sailors sing out, with true pride, 

" By this action shall live the Barfleur!" 
What more anxious attention could draw ? . 

On the deck, by Jack Lifeboat, Tom stands ; 
And the world such a scene never saw, 

As these true and tried friends shaking hands. 



+■*+++■*++ 



LUBIN OF THE HILL. 
(Upton.) 

Where Lowestoff waves its yellow corn, 

Young Lubin does reside, 
Of humble state, and lowly born, 

Devoid of fame or pride. 
The shepherd's breast is free from guile, 

And knows not aught of ill ; 
Yet who can woo and sweetly smile 

Like Lubin of the hill? 

Though riches ne'er was Lubin's lot, 

Content around him dwells ; 
And though but few the sheep he's got, 

His fleece all fleece excels. 
Rear'd by his care, fhey frisk and play, 

And rove about at will, 
Like when I gave my heart away 

To Lubin of the hill. 

But Hymen soon will join our hands, 

Young Lubin has confess'd ; 
And sure when Love cements the bands, 

We must be truly blest. 
My hand and heart have long been thine. 

And are my shepherd's still ; 
For who, when married, can repine 

With Lubin of the hill? 



NOISY NEIGHBOURS; 

OR, THE CORK BRAZIER. 

(J. Yedis.) 

At Cork there lived a brazier, 

Who, in making pans and kettles^ 
His workmen would amaze you, 

They were such noisy devils ! 
The brazier's scolding deary 

Opposed the sounding hammer 
With tongue that wagged contrary, 

In everlasting clamour. 
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There was grumbling and chattering, hammering 

-and battering, 
Tinkering and clattering, polishing and planishing, 
Reddels, greddels, spits, and kettles, 
Covers for plates and Romford grates, 
Soldering cauldrons, lamps and lanterns, 
Ladles, racks, and roasting jacks. 

Old Vulcan, forging direful arms, 
Ne'er spread such thundering alarms. 

Their brats were ever squalling, 

And outraged all confounders ; 
In the street was constant bawling — 

Of women selling "flounders. 
A lodger in the attic 

Instructed little drummers j 
Outside was Serjeant Tactic 

Exercising gunners! 
There was firing guns and beating drums, 
Squalling, bawling, grumbling and chattering, &c. 

Next door a spruce old maiden 
Kept fifty spanking mousers, 
Who all the day were raging 

At puppies and big towsers ; 
The cats, when tir'd of fighting, 
All scampered to the pantiles, 
Their caterwauling might then 

Have frightened Jews and Gentiles. 
(Imitating cats spitting and fighting*) 
With growling and swearing, scratching and tearing, 
Firing guns and beating drums, 
Squalling, bawling, grumbling and chattering, &c. 



LOVE TURNED GARDENER. 

(Moncrieff.) 

Love roved one day to Beauty's bowers. 

And beggM her nursery-man to be, 
Engaging she the sweetest flowers 

Should ever in her garden see ! 
Beguiled, she hired, ah ! woe for her ! 
The rogue to be her gardener ! 
Soon, with the breath of gentle sighs, 

Each drooping flower he cherished there, 
While dewy tears from doting eyes, 

Kept all her roses fresh and fair! 
But, mark, alas ! 
What came to pass. 

While summer reigned, the rogue remained, 

And joy, and peace, and sunshine shed, 
But winter came — ah ! can I name 

Love's treachery? — the urchin fled ! 
And sadly Beauty, woe for her ! 
Missed in the storms her gardener ! 
Her flowers all died, her shrubs declined, 

Her blooming beds were all left bare ; 
No solace could poor Beauty find, 

Love left but thorns and wild weeds there ! 
Maids, mark the tale, 
Lest Love prevail. 



BEGGARS AND BALLAD-SINGERS. 

Merry Proteus of old, as by Ovid we're told, 

Could vary his shape as he chose : 
Then why should not he my model be, 

When, in Charity's name, I impose. 

Spoken.] You must know, good folks, that I 
belong to the honourable fraternity of beggars, 
ballad-singers, and show-folks ; in begging, as in 
all other fashionable employments, a little well- 
timed, smooth-faced flattery goes a great way: for 
instance, now I address every old maid, for I am 
sure to know them by their vinegar countenances, 
by the title of " most beautiful lady ;" — a raw; 
awkward fellow of a recruit, " most noble cap- 



tain:" — any person in a carriage, "rieht honoura- 
ble ; — and a poor country curate, with his shirt- 
sleeves seen at his elbows, by the title of " right 
reverend archbishop," for the love of Him who 
made you, bestow something on a poo r 

Tol de rol, &c. 

There's a difference between a beggar and a 
queen, 
And I'll tell you the reason why — 
A queen cannot swagger, nor get drunk, like a 
beggar, 
Nor yet be so happy as I. 

Spoken.] Why, how the devil should they? 
you know they are obliged to support a kind of a 
dignified character : now I can change mine as 
often as I please ; for, like a juggler, I can deal in 
legerdemain ; I am ambidexter, and can use both 
hands, like an attorney ; and, as to honesty, that's 
an accomplishment that gets little encouragement 
now-a-days, it's a mer e 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Like a sailor from the wars, covered over with 

scars, 
When I choose in that character to beg, 
My knuckles I hold flat, and with t'other arm my 

hat, 

And this way I hold up my. leg. 

Spoken.] Come, my noble messmate, bestow 
your charity upon a poor seaman, lamed in the 
service, stumped in his starboard gam, his knee- 
braces shot away, and turned out of the service 
without a smart-ticket. Sings — 

" Now, dashed upon the billows, 
Her op'ning timbers creak, &c." 

Here, my good fellow, there's something for you ; 
you have been an honour to your country. An 
honour, ma'am, to be sure I have ; but, like most 
honourable gentlemen, my honour consists in my— 

Tol de rol, &c. 

There's Dolly and I, as ballads we cry, 

On a couple of stools see us stand, 
While she bawls aloud as the folks passes by, 

I then takes my fiddle in hand. 

SPOKEN.] Come, neighbours and friends, here 
is an excellent new song, entitled and called, " I 
am a vild and roving boy." Come, Dick, play 
up. Stop, Moll, let us rosin the bow a bit first. 
Sings — 

" ,1 am a vild and roving boy,' 
My lodging's in the Isle of Troy ; 
A roving boy although I be, 
111 leave them all, and 111 go with thee." 

That's a bad halfpenny you've taken, Moll. I 
a'nt a bad halfpenny I've taken. It is. It a'nt. 
O ! mammy, mammy, mammy. There, you jade, 
you've set the child a crying ; I've a good mind to 
break my fiddle over your head. I don't care for 
you nor your fiddle neither, as long as I can 
sing— 

Tol de rol, &c. 

To make the wretched blest, private charity t 
best — 

These common beggars spurn at our laws ! 
Though reprobate the train, I mean to beg again, 

To solicit your smiles and applause. 

Spoken.] So, you see, my good folks, if yon 
do not condescend to smile upon me, I must e'en 
say my begging trade is no better than— 

Tol de rol, &c. 
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THE UNWILLING CONFESSION. 

(T. Baylies.) 

How vain the endeavour! what art can con- 
ceal 
The impressions which Love has engraved on 
the heart ? 
Though the tongue should be silent, the eyes will 
reveal, 
And betray those emotions we dare not impart. 
My Rosa was distant, disdainful, and shy, 
Though I flatter'd and sigh'd, still she took it 
amiss j 
But still I perceived, from the glance of her eye, 
Though she always said no, she would fain have 
said yes ! 

Always said no, 
Always said no, 
Though she always said no, she would fain have 
said yes. 

Reclin'd in an arbour, with woodbine o'erhung, 
I perceiv'd her, but cautiously listened to hear 
Her mellifluous voice, for the ditty she sung 
Was a mutual return of affection sincere ; 
Transported with rapture, I knelt at her feet, 

She trembled, I press'd her to finish my bliss ; 
I kiss'd her,— she blush'd,— 'twas in vain to re- 
treat ; 
She meant to say no, bat mistook, and said 
yea!— 

Meant to say no, 
Meant to say no, 
She meant to say no, but mistook, and said 
yea! 

OH! EVER WEAR OF LOVE THIS TOKEN. 

A HINDOO GIRL'S SONG. 

(Ryan.) 

Oh ! take this rose, and let itfie 

Close to thy fond devoted heart ; 
' There let it live its hour and die ! 

And never from the dear rose part ; 
For, yester-morn, at noontide hour, 

While wand 'ring by the Ganges' stream, 
Oppress'd and faint, I sought a bower, 

And fairies sent me this sweet dream : 

I thought a sylph, with wings of light, 

Bid me select the brightest tree, 
And gather, for my soul's delight, 

A sun-bright rose, and give it thee ! 
Then take this rose, and, near thy heart, 

Oh ! ever wear of Love this token ; 
And never from the dear rose part, 

For, if 'tis lost, my heart is broken ! 



And just like a ball from a cannon, 
Is an Irishman's heart for the ladies. 

Then speak, ye deluders so pretty, 

Your own silver tongues tell the story, 
That Irishmen melt you to pity, 

For they are the boys that adore ye : 
In love and in war we're so frisky, 

Nor of French, Dutch, or devils, afraid is, 
We've lips for our girls and our whisky, 

And tight Irish hearts for the ladies. 



IRISH HEARTS FOR THE LADIES. 
(Cherry.) 

One day, Madam Nature was busy, 

Bright Venus beside her was seated, 
She look'd till her head was quite dizzy, 

She longM till the job was completed ; 
I'm making a heart, cried the goddess, 

For love, and its joys, all my trade is, 
Not a heart for a stays, or a boddke, 

But an Irishman's heart for the ladies. 

She bound it all round with good nature ; 

'Twas tender and soft as the dove, sir ; 
Twas sprinkled with drops of the creature ; 

'Twas stufPd, too, with large lumps of love, 

■ 

sir: 
Twas pure as the streams from the Shannon, 
As warm, too, as roasted potatoes, 



THREE YOUNG MEN CAME A WOOING. 

(Upton.) 

Three young men came a wooing, wooing, 

All to marry me ! 
And three young men, more smart young men, 

Oh, no, there cannot be. 

The firat was rich, yet free from pride ; 

The second sweet did sing ; 
But the third, he only gazM and sigh'd, . 

And sigh'd, and sigh'd again. 

But though they came a wooing, wooing. 

All to marry me ! 
I, cautious, strove to try their love, 

And each one's merits see. 

The first said nought should us divide ; 

The second spoke as plain : 
But the third, he only gaz'd and sigh'd, 

And sigh'd, and sigh'd again. 

Now, how I serv'd their wooing, wooing, 

You shall quickly see ; 
I chose to wed who least had said, 

And left the talk to me. 

For talk we must, can't be denied, 

So this 111 tell you plain, 
The lad was mine who gaz'd and sigh'd. 

But never sigh'd again ! 

V TOM STARBOARD. 

(T. Knight.) 

Tom Starboard was a lover true. 

As brave a tar as ever sail'd ; 
The duties ablest seamen do 

Tom did, and never yet had fail'd. 
But wreck'd as he was homeward bound, 

Within a league of England's coast, 
Love sav'd him sure, from being drownM, 

For more than half the crew were lost. 

In fight Tom Starboard knew no fear ; 

Nay, when he lost an arm — resign'd, 
Said, love for Nari, his only dear, 

Had sav'd his life, and Fate was kind : 
And now, though wreck'd, yet Tom retum'd, 

Of all past hardships made a joke ; 
For still his manly bosom burn'd 

With love — his heart was heart of oak ! 

His strength restor'd, Tom nimbly ran 

To cheer his love, his destin'd bride : 
But false report had brought to Nan, 

Six months before, her Tom had died. 
With grief she daily pin'd away. 

No remedy her life could save \ 
And Tom arriv'd the very day 

They laid his Nancy in the grave 1 
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MY LAURA'S SMILE WHEN LAST WE 

MET. 

(Kenney.) 

My Laura's smile when last we met, 
Oh, never shall my heart forget ; 

'Mid every doubt and fear, 
The smile that with benignant ray, 
In generous pity seem'd to say, 

Droop not, for hope is here. 

And years on years unblest may roll, 
And still the treasure of my soul 

Elude my steadfast love, 
And Honour's fix'd and stern command, 
Condemn me long from land to land, 

A banish'd man to rove. 

At last, my Laura to resign. 
Never to bless a home of mine. 
Yet Laura's smile when last we met, 
Oh, never shall my heart forget ; 

'Mid every doubt and fear, 
The smile that, with benignant ray. 
In generous pity seem'd to say — 

Droop not, for hope is here. 



+■++■+•+++■+ 



SURE I AM A HEBREW MAN. 

Sure I am a Hebrew man, 

And veil known in Duke's Place, 
Vere, since honesty's my plan, 

I can boldly show my face ; 
Vat, though monish I lends out, 

Tis but vat my neighbours do, 
Den I never sheets the needy, 

Upon my vord 'tis true ; 
No ; I'm content vith vat I gets, 

Sirs, in an honest vay : 
My debts I never once forgets, 

But cheerfully dem pay ; 
And though the Christians flout, 

And call me heathen Jew, 
Whilst I know I'm acting right, 

Vy, I minds not vat they do. 

Spoken.] No, no; though I say it myself, I 
have a heart so tremblingly alive to the misfor- 
tunes of my fellow-creatures, dat it is only when 
I am relieving their wants I can sing 

Tol de lol, &c. 

If ven valking through the street 

Some, poor creature meets my eye, 
Who, naked, cold, and hungry, 

Implores my charity ; 
I never tinks to ask 

His religion or his name ; 
No; he's a brother and in want, 

Sure that's sufficient claim 
Upon my purse to help his need, 

And save him from distress. 
Whilst I do this I shall succeed, 

And Providence me bless. 
Den let the vorld still flout, 

. And call me heathen Jew, 
Vhilst I know I'm acting right, 

I minds not vat they do. 

Spoken. J No, no ; for it is de vay of de vorld 
to make ill-natured remarks a-top of those who do 
better den themselves, but vhilst I have a clear 
conscience, their scorn vill not hinder me from 
singing 

Tol da lol, &c. 

Let misers hoard up money 

And hide it from the day, 
Let parents stake their childrena* bliss, 

That ne'er shall be my vay ; 



I'm rich, 'tis true, but should my son 

To vife a beggar take, 
Let virtue be her portion, 

I'll never dem forsake. 
True love should ever join our hands, 

And interest kick the beam, 
For bliss dwells not where gold commands, 

Though they may happy seem. 
Would men these maxims keep, 

Whether Christian, Turk, or Jew, 
Their conscience ne'er would tease them, 

Upon my vord 'tis true. 

Spoken.] Aye, aye, ven a man can clap his 
hand a-top of his hear*, and say he has done no 
one an injury, he need not be afraid to sing with 
me, 

Tol de lol, &c. 

WHAT AILS THIS HEART 0' MINE? 
(Miss Blamire.) 

What ails this heart o' mine ? 

What ails this wat'ry ee? 
What maks me ay turn cauld as death, 

When I tak leave o' thee % 
When thou art far awa, 

Thoult dearer grow to me, 
But change o' fowk and change o' place, 

May gar thy fancy gee. 

Then 111 sit down and moan, 

Just by yon spreading tree ; 
And gin a leaf fa' in my lap, 

I'll ca't a word frae thee. 
Syne 111 gang to the bower, 

Which thou with roses tied, 
'Twas there by mony a blushing bud 
. m I strove my love to hide. 

Ill doat on ilka spot 

Whare I hae been wi' thee ; 
I'll ca' to mind some fond love tale, 

By ev'ry burn and tree. 
Tis hope that cheers the mind, 

Though lovers absent be, 
And when I think I see thee still, 

I'll think I'm still wi' thee. 



THE HOPE THAT GUIDES TO-MORROW. 

When faithful lovers meet 

Ere the hour of sorrow, 
Hope's radiant orb will prove 

The sun that knows no morrow ; 
But when their bosoms beat 

With purest throbs of pleasure, 
More dear than wealth possessed 

Is nature's boundless treasure. 

Grief stole the early rose 

From beauty's cheek for ever, 
But grief and absence strove 

In vain their hearts to sever. 
Once more the lovers meet, 

Past the hour of sorrow, 
Friendship and love unites 

The hope that guides to-morrow. 



THE GIRL I APPROVE. 
(I. L. I.) 

You ask me what sort of a girl I approve'; 

Few words shall express my desire ; 
Her face must be fair, like the mother of Lcme, 

Like her, are the charms I admire. 
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Bright beauty alone, shall not conquer my heart. 
The maid to my mind must have more, 

More charms to enslave than Beauty's keen dart, 
For wit and good sense I adore. 

Her beauty, wit, and good sense, combined, 
Should not fix me her servant for life ; 

But her manner so sweet, her temper so kind, 
Are the charms I seek in a wife. 

POOR TOM! 

OR, THB SAILOR'S EPITAPH. 

(Dibdin.) 

Written on the Death of his Brother Thomat. 

Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 

The darling of our crew ; 
No more hell hear the tempest howling, 

For Death has broach'd him to. 
His form was of the manliest beauty, 

His heart was kind and soft ; 
Faithful below he did his duty, 

And now he's gone aloft. 

Tom never from his word departed, 

His virtues were so rare ; 
His friends were many, and true-hearted, 

His Poll was kind and fair : 
And then he'd sing, so blithe and jolly, 

Ah ! many's the time and oft ! 
But mirth is turn'd to melancholy, 

For Tom is gone aloft. 

Yet shall Poor Tom find pleasant weather, 

When He who all commands 
Shall give, to call life's crew together, 

The word to pipe all hands : 
Thus Death, who kings and tars despatches, 

In vain, Tom's life has doff 'd, 
For, though his body's under hatches, 

His soul is gone aloft. 



But hold, yet I've one comfoit left, 
Delightful to most married lair. 

Though cold, and of all joy bereft, 
Yet still I've the breeches to wear. 



MISS BAILEY'S GHOST. 

The dog had ceas'd to bark, 

The silver moon shone bright, 
When, in the lone church-yard, 
Stood poor Miss Bailey's ghost. 

Oh ! what will become of me ' 

Ah ! why did I die ! 
Nobody coming to bury me ! 
Nobody coming to cry ! 

The first time I saw Captain Smith 

I was fair, though he treated me foul, 
So here tete-a-tete with the moon, 
All night will I bellow and howl. 

Oh ! what can the matter be, 
My own ghost in the cold must ex- 
pire, • 
While wicked Smith, o'er his ratafie, 
Is roasting his shins by die fire. 

The last time I saw my deluder 

He gave me a shabby pound-note, 
But I borrow'd his best leather breeches, 
To wear with my wooden surtout. 

And its oh, to be covered in decency, 
For a grave I the parson did pay, 
But Captain Smith's note was a for- 
gery, 
And I was turned out of my clay. 

And here am I singing my song 
Till almost the dawning of day ; 

Come, sexton, come, spectre, come, Captain, 
Will nobody take me away ? 



THE LIFE OF PATRICK O'CONNOR. 

(H. V. Smith.) 

I was born one day in the midst of the night, 
Twas a beautiful morning, the moon shone so 

bright ; 
The clouds were so dark, and faith do I say, 
Twas the cold month of June in the warm month 
of May, 
Sing phillilu hubbnbbabboo, whack botheration, 
Och ! my dear jewel, what a darling was I ! 

When being wean'd from the neck, what a rout 

did I make, 
Compared to sweet music at an Irish wake : 
My dad in a passion oft call'd me a brat, 
And swore by St. Patrick I squall'd and grew fat. 

Sing phillilu, &c. 

When I grew older, and was able to ran, 
Two or three times a-day, as sure as a gun, 
I was lost by my parents, but bother my rigs, 
They found me again when they look'd for the pigs. 

Sing phill lu, &c 

I was soon of an age my living to earn, 

So was sent off to school — some lessons to learn ; 

But not liking the birch, nor the master's fierce 

looks, 
I oft played the truant, and dog's-eared my books. 

Sing phillilu, &c. 

I soon fell in love with sweet Mistress O'Whack, 
But she swore by the powers, she'd hear none of 

my clack ; 
And oft on my knees have I stood for an hour, 
Besaaching one kiss of that daffy-down flower. 

Sing phillilu, &c. 

I then left Kilkenny for Albion's ground, 
And in the English lads true friends I have found ; 
That friendship I hope will never dissever, * 
But may old England with Ireland be coupl'd for 
ever. 

Sing phillilu, &c. 



BANISH SORROW, GRIEF'S A FOLLY. 

Banish sorrow, grief's a folly, 

Thought, unbend thy wrinkled brow ; 
Hence, dull Care and Melancholy, 

Mirth and Joy invites us now. 
Bacchus empties all his treasure, 

Comus brings us wit and song ; 
Follow, follow, follow Pleasure, 

Let us join the jovial throng. 

The love-sick swain, who sighs and simper*, 

T'other bottle would set free ; 
Nor artful smiles, nor amorous whimpers, 

E'er could fetter you or me. 
We for courtship have no leisure j 

Bumpers yield us better joys. 
Follow, follow, follow Pleasure, 

While thus Mirth our time employs. 

Why then should dull Care perplex us ? 

Why should we not jovial be r 
Since we're here we've nought to vex us ; 

Bumpers set from Care all free. 
Then let's have bumpers out of measure ; 

Let's be gay while time we have. 
Follow, follow, follow Pleasure, 

There's no drinking in the grave. 
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THB VETERANS. 
(Dibdin.) 
DICK Book, mr.i Greenwich moorM, 
One day hid got his beer oa board. 
When he apoormaim'd pensioner fromChelsea.i 
And all to hare his jeei and float. 
Foe the grog once in the wife aoon out. 
Cried, how, good muter Lobster, did you lose 

Wuh that time in ■ drunken fray ? 
Or t'other when you run away ! 
But hold you. Sick, the poor aoul has one foot in 
the grave ; 
'Fore Slander's wind too fiat you By, 
D'ye think it fun ? — you swab, you lie. 
Misfortune ever claimed the pity of the brave. 
Old Hanibnl, is words as gross. 
For he, like Dick, had got his dose. 
To try ■ bout at wrangling quickly took a spell ; 
If I'm a Lobiter, Master Crab, 
By th> information on your nab. 
In some scrimmage, or other why they've crack'd 
your shell; 

Oa that jury-roast, your limber toe, 
A nice one to find fault, with one foot in the grave ; 

Buthalt, oldHanibal, halt! halt! 

Distress waa never yet a fault. 
Misfortune ever claimed the pity of the brave. 

If Hanibal'a your name, d'ye see. 

At sure as they Dick Dock call me. 
As once it did fall out, I owed my life to you. 

And nearly swallowed by a shark,' 
You boldly plunged in, saved me, and pleased all 



Cried, cowards, do the man no narm - 

D— me, don't you see he's lost his a™. 
Misfortune ever claimed pity from the brave. 

Then broach a can before we part, 

A friendly one, with all his heart. 
And as we put the grog about we'll chewly sing. 

At laud and sea may Britona fight. 

The world's e.ampfo and delight. 
And conquer every enemy of George our king ■ 

Tis he that proves the hero's friend, ^' 

Though crippled and laid up, with oae foot in the 



WAKE THEE, THEN, MY IMMA, WAKE. 



Air—" Le Pant du Jour."— (W. Ball.) 
Softly ones the eye of day. 
O'er lakelet, bay, end shore 



.sky 
Ig fire ' 



Ijovo 



Heralds toman" below 
Of fated joy or woo. 
Wake thee, then, my Imma, wake. 

Forth in thy beauty come. 
My sadden'd heart illume. 
And for true love's sweet auks 
Oh, in thy smile decree 
The smile of Heaven to me. 
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PUT IT DOWN TO THE BILL. 



(C. Dibdin.) 

In this mighty city how easy to live, 

For credit's the soul of the place ; 
Which great and small equally give and receive, 

So credit can be no disgrace. 

Spoken.] What signifies scarcity of coin? cash 
is a mere non compos mentis, and credit the pro 
bono publico ! Give a good order, and when the 
account comes in, a pretty put off, and a polite 
promise will do every thing. Really, Mr. Thing- 
amy, I expect my remittances every day, and then 
you may depend upon a settlement ; and as I shall 
want a new service for my next rout, you may as 
well send one in, and have the goodness to 
Pat it down'to the bill ! 

Good morning ! 
Put it down to the bill! 

What signifies talking of hardness of times? 

No complaint of the times is more vague; 
Dash only goes down, care and comfort are crimes, 

And prudence is shunn'd like the plague. 

Spoken.] How are we ruined?— Why, with a 
whereas! By the by, how d'ye like my villa? 
Fifteen feet and a half from the road, beautiful 
smoking parlour, nothing like country air. Found 
walking injured my health, so forced to keep a nag 
— then, as spouse couldn't walk, as! had a horse, 
a chaise was no expense — chaise eats nothing, you 
know— ha! neat thought, love to do the thing 
genteelly. — (In another voice.) Very'good, ha! hal 
brought your little account for the last pipe of 
Madeira. — Hey? ha! rather short at present, but 
as I'm out of port, may as well send some m—rtake 
you down to my villa on Sunday — pretty smoking 
parlour, fifteen feet and a half from the road— 
but don't forget the port, and you can 

Put it down to the bill, &c. 

*' To-morrow come never," Fve heard people say, 

And its meaning I fancy I've found ; 
In modern account-books it stands for pay day, 
Except when the dice-box goes round. 
Spoken.] Debts of honour must be paid, because 
they are honourable debts, and different from debts 
of honesty. — The account for your honour's last 
hunter.— Mine for your last new curricle. — And 
mine for your phaeton and greys. — O, yes, I re- 
member, the hunter broke down at hazard; the 
curricle run off its wheels! at whist*, the phaeton 
at faro ; and the greys were sent to the green-yard 
by the black-legs at the blue posts — settle the mo- 
ment I make a hit, but as tnat can't be done 
without cutting a figure, you'd better double the 
stakes, gentlemen ; furnish fresh hunter, new cur- 
ricle, prime phaeton, gallopping greys, and when 
you've done that, you know you can „ 

Put 'em down to the bill, &c. 

WIT, WOMEN, AND WINE. 
(G. A. Stevens.) 

When Jove was resolved to create the round earth, 

He subpeened die virtues divine ; 
Young Bacchus he sat praecedentum of mirth, 

And the toast was wit, women, and wine. 

The sentiment tickled the ear of each god ; 

Apollo he winked to the nine ; 
And Venus gave Mars, too, a sly wanton nod, 

When she drank to wit, women, and wine. 

Old Jove shook his sides, and the cup put around, 
While Juno, for once, looked divine ; 

These blessings, said he, shall on earth now 
abound, 
And the toast is wit, women, and wine. 



These are joys, worthy gods, which to mortab 
are given, 
Says Momus, * Who will not repine? 
For what's worth our notice, pray teU me, in 
Heaven, 
For we follow wit, women, and wine?' 

* Thou'rt right,' says old Jove, ' let us hence to 
the earth, 
Men and gods think variety fine; 
Who'd stay in the clouds when good-nature and 
mirth 
Are below, with wit, women, and wine?' 



I FLY TO MEET MY LOVE. 

(Upton.) 

When the bee at eve reposes" 
On a bed of fragrant roses ; 
When the screech-owl wings its flight, 
At the wished approach of night ; 
When sweet Philomela's strains 
First salutes the darkened plains ; 
Then I seek the willow grove, 
Then I fly to meet my love ! 

When the ploughman's homeward straying, 
And the chirping cricket's playing ; 
When the hornet, fatal-bee. 
Tarries in the hollow tree ;' . 
When the bat, with beetle eyes, 
Round the spiry turret flies ; 
Then I seek the willow grove, 
Then I fly to meet my v love ! 

When the ligjit of day's departing, 
And her beams bright Luna's darting ; 
When the raven journeys home, 
And the heifers cease to roam ; 
When the merry pipe and tabor 
Call the rustic swains from labour ; 
Then I seek the willow grove, 
Then I fly to meet my love ! 



V 



PADDY'S BURYING. 
Air— « T7u Irish Wedding.'?— (B«ulera) 

An Irish lad 

Is always mad, 
Roaring, singing, swearing, O ; ., , 

And Paddy deiri 

Was just the samer , • ;i 
From birth unto his burying, O. 
, . 'Twas at the sign of the Artichoke, <■ 
The whiskey did o'ertake him, Q; 
He fell asleep, -and never'-tooAe, 
•So Pat's, friends met to wake him,. O. 

Withfillillillo! Och, liubbnbbubbpo! 

My darling Pat, you f re cruel ,-d: 
Howl, hibbibbibboo, and fillillilloo ' 

Why did you'die, my jewel, O? ■ 

When Paddy's bed, 
From foot to head, . 

Was hung with flowers and crosses, O, 
His friends, Och hone ! 
Began to groan, 
And pipe o'er Paddy's losses/O. 
Dead Pat had lost all worldly joys, 
And grief was every soul in, O ; 
But soon by drinking late, the boys . 
All got dead-drunk a-howling, O. 

With fillillilloo, &c. 

The morning came, 
And Paddy Clem 
The undertaker fastened down ; 
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The mourners prest, 
Genteelly drest 
In mourning blue, and green, and brown. 
They all went reeling from die door, 
The coffin after the moaners there, 
All Paddy's friends, and forty more, 
And all of them chief groaners were. 

With fiUillilloo, &c. 

And now the priest, 
Whose fist they greast, 
To pray o'er Pat, when under ground. 
He sung a Barman, 
His clerk th' amen, 
Which set them howling all around. 
Then all began to fill the grave, 

And Shee jumped in, and down he sat, 
And swore, " If I've a soul to save, 
I'll buried be alive, like Pat." 

Och! fillillillffloo, &c. 

Said Rourke, " you flat, 

Come out of that, 

See how the rain is pouring down. 

Said Shee, " Pm dry ;" 

Said Rourke, " You lie; 

Come out, or I will crack your.crown. 

For general fight the sign went round, 

The mourners little caring, O, 
For rain — so all the souls got drowned, 
* And beat,' at Paddy's burying, O. 

With fiUillilloo ! Och, hubbubbubboo ! 
They all there fought a duel, O. 
Howl, hibbibbibboo, &c. 



t) 
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SWEET HOPE, THOU ART A SOVEREIGN 

BALM. 

(T.Campbell.) 

Sweet hope, thou art a sovereign balm 

For hearts by sorrow wounded ; 
Thy smiles impart a tender calm, 

E'en when by storms surrounded ! 
For, like the many-tinted bow, 

Grief's atmosphere thou cheerest, 
And darker as the shadows grow 

The brighter thou appearest. 

And though, by every tongue reviled, 

As treacherous, false, deceiving, — 
Who .hath not dried his tears, and smiled, 

Thy promises believing? 
Then still I'll court thy soothing power, 

And thy sweet influence cherish j - 
To thee 1 11 cling in life's last hour, 

Nor quit thee till I perish. 



THE DEATH OF ABERCROMBIE. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

RECITATIVE. 
'Twas on the spot, in ancient lore oft named, 
Where Isis and Osiris once held sway, 
O'er kings who sleep in pyramidic pride : 
But now for British valour far more famed, 
Since Nelson's band achieved a glorious day, 
And, crowned with laurel, Abercrombie died. 

A*R. 
Her roseate colours the dawn had not shed 
O'er the field which stern Slaughter' had tinted too 

red, 
Twas dark — save each flash at the cannon's hoarse 

sound, 
When the brave Abercrombie received his death- 
wound ; 
His comrades with grief unaffected deplore, 
Though to Britain^ renown he gave one laurel 
more. 



With a mind unsubdued, still the foe he defied, 
On the steed which the Hero of Acre supplied ; 
Till, feeling he soon to Fate's summons must 

yield, 
He gave Sidney the sword he no longer could 

wield ; 
Itis comrades, with grief unaffected, deplore, 
Though to Britain's renown he gave one laurel 

more. 

The standard of Albion, with victory crowned. 

Waved over his head as he sank on the ground, 

" Take me hence, my brave comrades," the. 
vet'ran did cry, — 
My duty's complete, and, contented, I dia." 



tt 
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SHE SAYS SHE LO'ES ME BEST OF A'. 
Air-" Onagh's Waterfall."— (Burns.) 

Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 

Her eyebrows, of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o'erarching 

Twa laughing een o' bonnie blue ! 
Her smiling sae wyling, 

Wad make a wretch forget his woe ; 
What pleasure, what treasure, 

■Unto these rosy lips to grow : 
Such was my Chioris* bonnie face, 

When first her bonnie face I «aw> 
And ay my Chioris' dearest charm, 

She says she lo'es me best of a'. 

Like harmony her motion ; 

Her pretty ankle is a spy, 
Betraying fair proportion, 

Wad make a saint forget the sky. 
Sae warming, sae charming, 

Her faultless form, and gracefu' air; 
Ilk feature — auld Nature 

Declared that she could do nae mair : 
Her's are the willing chains o' love, 

By conquering Beauty's sovereign law ; 
And ay my Chioris' dearest charm. 

She says she loves me best of a . 

Let others love the city, 

And gaudy show at sunny-noon ; 
Gie me the lonely valley, 

The dewy eve, and rising moon 
Fair beaming, and streaming 

Her silver light the boughs amang; 
While falling, recalling, 

The am'rous thrush concludes his sang ; 
There, dearest Chioris, wilt thou rove 

By whimpling burn and leafy shaw ; 
And hear my vows o' truth ana love, 

And say thou lo'es me best of a'. 

SUCCESS TO ALL DEALERS IN BRASS. 

A CHORDS. 

Search the huge world around, 

No craft can be found 
To compare with us workers of brass ; 

In all climes it's the case, 

Only bronze well your face, 
With success through life you will pass. 

Then, miners, merrily sing, 
As gaily the flagon we pass ; 

Our vaulted cavern shall ring 
With « Success to aU dealers in brass/' 

Friar Bacon, it is said, 

Made his queer copper-head 
From our mine, as the old story goes j 

And the ancient old eoUege 

Of sterling sound knowledge, 
Was formed by a long Braxen Nose. 

Then, miners, merrily sing, Sec. 
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CHANGE FOR A GUINEA. 

(Dibdin.) 

Jack Binnacle met with an old shipmate 

That sailed with him board of the Thunder, 
And they talked of their pranks at a pretty round 
rate, 
And made all the hearkeners wonder, 
For, though brave at sea, when you get him 
ashore, 
A tar often turns out a ninny ; 
For now he must jog, 
He leaves with his grog, 
Here, house, what's to pay? come, sport us the 
score; 
Hand us over the change for a guinea. 
For a sailor's life is a roaring life, 
v He laughs while the winds and waves are at 
strife, 
So safe on shore 
He can pay his score, 
And sport the splendid guinea. 

The landlord's sweet daughter now comes in his 
view, 
Up to tars when they get into harbour ; 
Her shoes are morocco, her petticoat's blue, 

Her wig*s just come from the barber, 
Jack stares in her face with a whimsical phiz, 
Reviews her and looks like a ninny. 
For each chalk on his score, 
She counts two or more, 
He fixed on her eyes while she penetrates his, 
And cheats him while changing his guinea. 
For a sailor's life is a careless life, 
He sings while the waves and the winds are 
at strife, 
To be cheated on shore, 
While to pay his score 
He sports the splendid guinea. 

Here^s two eighteen penn'orths, that's five and a 
kick, 
.Three penn'orths of Tbaceo, a shilling ; 
For a sixpenny 'bacco-box quite span and spick, 

Eighteen pence more, if you're willing. 
Jack hears not a word, chucks her under the chin, 
Lord, how can you be such a ninny ! 
Let me reckon your score,' 
For two six penn'orths more, 
Two hogs, and three simons for what's to come in, 
So there's three shillings out of a guinea. 
For a sailor's life is a roaring life, 
He whistles, while billows and winds are at 
strife, 
From the landlords long shore, 
For a five shilling score, 
To get three shillings out of a guinea. 

Well, well, cries out Jack, you know figures and 
such : 
I dare say you're right, mistress Moggy : 
All my wonderment is, we should tip off so much 

In the time, and yet never get groggy. 
But no sailor at toss-pot e'er yet played amiss, 
Then he's cunning and never a ninny ; 
Come put round the grog, 
For away we must jog, 
So now, my dear girl, if you'll give me a kiss, 
You may pocket your change for a guinea-. 
For a sailor's life is a careless life, 
He minds neither billows nor winds at strife ; 
But pays his score, 
With spirit on shore, 
And that's all the use for a guinea. 



FAREWELL, BESSY. 
(Moore.) 

Sweetest love ! Ill not forget thee, 

Time shall only teach my heart, 
Fonder, warmer to regret thee, 

Lovely, gentle as thou art. 

Farewell, Bessy \ 

Yet, oh! yet again well meet, love,. 

And repose our hearts at last ; 
Oh ! sure 'twill then be sweet, love, 

Claim to think on sorrows past. 

Farewell, Bessy ! 

Yes, my girl, the distant blessing 
Mayn't be always sought in vain ; 

And the moment of possessing — 
Will it not, love, repay our pain? 

Farewell, Bessy ! 

Still I feel my heart is breaking, 

When I think I stray from thee, 
Round the world that quiet seeking, 

Which I fear is not for me. 

Farewell, Bessy ! 

Calm to peace thy lover's bosom — 

Can it, dearest, must it be ? 
Thou within an hour shalt lose him, 

He for ever loses thee ! 

Farewell, Bessy ! 

A SHARP CUT FOR SLY GALLANTS ; 
OR, CRIM. CON. PUNISHED. 

Twas barber Tom one day, 

Took home his pretty wife, sir, 
And dear, the people say, 

He loved her as his life, sir : 
Yet Tom, who prized her charms, 

Was jealous of his honour, 
And so to soothe alarms, 

He kept his eye upon her. 

La ral la ral lay, la ral la ral laddy. 

Then Tom he took a shop, 
Right opposite to Kitty, 
' As folks will sometimes stop 

When people's wives are pretty ; 
Not that he thought she should 

With others then be going ; 
O \ no, she was too good, 

But there— there is no knowing. 

La ral la, ral la, &c. 

Now, mark, how busy strife 

Stepped in, their joys to hinder, 
He found his pretty wife 

One day had left the window ; 
Poor Tom began to rave, 

To think how 'twas he missed her, 
When in came Dick to shave, 

And swore that he had kissed her. 

La ral la, ral la, &c 

And so you kissed the dear, 

Says Tom — and no harm in it, 
Do pray, sir, take a chair, 

IT1 shave you in a minute ; 
Your head shall come off clean, 

I'll venture to denote, sir ; 
And then, with razor keen, 

He cuts the fellow's throat, sir. 

La ral la, ral la, &c. 

ALL HERE ARE MASONS AND FRIENDS. 

(Chalmers.) 

Pray don't sleep or think, 
But give us some drink, 
For, faith, I'm most plaguily dry ; "* 
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Wine cheers up the soul, 
Then fill us a bowl, 
For 'ere long, you all know, we mast die. 

Yesterday's gone, 

This day's our own. 
To-morrow we never may see ; 

Thought causes a smart, 

And eats up the heart, 
Then let's be jovial and free. 

The world is a cheat, 

With a face counterfeit, 
And Freedom and Mirth discommends ; 

But here we may quaff, 

Speak our thought, sing, and laugh, 
For all here are Masons and friends. 



THE GHOSTS OF POLLY ROCK, AND 
HER TWO BANTLINGS. 

(Cherry.) 

WtiEN I was but a tiny boy, 

And sailed on board a privateer ; 
Three dreadful ghosts did me annoy, 

And to my sight did oft appear ! 
A woman tall, who, on each arm, 

A little pale-faced bantling bore, 
And cried — " O, Sam, we'll do no harm, 

For we, alas ' are now no more !" 

" The captain of your ship," she cried, 

" My leve and truth did sore betray ; 
And these poor babes, with me, have died, 

Who might have lived another day !" 
" Dear ghost," I said, " all this is hard— 

If Captain Rock be such an elf, 
While I am watching on my guard, 

I think you had better tell himself." 

She took the hint— down glide the ghosts 

To where the Captain slept below j 
She drew his curtains to the posts, 

And pale she glared as drifted snow ! 
" I'm come," she cried, " bold Captain Rock, 

To plague thy heart our ghosts are come, 
Full cold am I as marble block, 

And eke the young ones, Sail and Tom." - 

" Dear Polly Rock," the Captain said, 

And trembled much as he had spoke j 
'* I never heard that you were dead, 

And fear, my love, you do but joke." 
To prove her truth, they vanished straight, 

And at their heels a fiery flame ; 
The Captain roared out for his Mate, 

Drank off his grog — and slept again. 



UNFORTUNATE MARY. 

(Tapsell.) 

Distracted with anguish and grief, 

Behold a poor girl of woe. 
Ah ! where shall I fly for relief? 

In vain scalding tears now flow, 
No ease they afford to my heart, 
Nor comfort give to my mind. 
Ah ! what can the world now impart, 
Where ease or hope shall I find ? 

Then, pity me, maids ! ah, pity me ! 
My true love was lost at sea, 
In the unfortunate Abergavenny. 

The youth of my heart is no more ;— 

Charles found a wat'ry grave, 
His virtues how many deplore, 

Yet wjorth nor virtue could save 
That dear form from the tyrant death \ 

His truth and vows, so sincere, 



Fled for ever that voice and breath, 
And all my soul loved dear. 

Then, pity me, &c 

No more fond memory delights 

In tracing the heavenly mind, 
His soul has ta'en her flight 

And gone to its kindred kind. 
Poor Mary ! though heart-broken, blest, — 

Constancy still was thy lot ; 
Thy sorrow will soon find rest, 

Though Charles will ne'er be forgot. 

Then, pity me, &c. 



OH, BRAVE rtUB-A-DUB,TWEET-A-TWEET 
TANTARARA. 

(Dimond.) 

Oh ! brave rub-a-dub, tweet-a-tweet, tantarara ! 

I still can enjoy yon in love as in war ; 
Such a wife ! bully Mars ! not thy Venus was 
fairer ; 
Her lip has a dew that's a salve for each scar ; 
Then, march with me, sweetheart, march forward 
to glory ! 
Fife, drum, and trumpet, invite, boys, to fame ; 
Fall to-day in the field, live for ever in story ; 
A brave soldier's death is the life of his name. 

March! march! march! 

Abroad, though I lose the sweet uproar of battle, 
Still its musical comforts at home I may hear ; 

For what shrill alarum surpasses the rattle 
A married man finds in the tongue of his dear ? 
Then, march, merry sweetheart, &c. 



JOAN IS AS GOOD AS MY LADY. 

(Dibdin.) 

NEAT Nelly, the milk-maid, in short-waisted 
gown, 
All the airs of the fashion puts on ; 
And emulates all the fine ladies in town, 
As she flirts and coquets it with John ;' 
Has the same vapid stare, the same slide, the 
same bob, 
The same sigh, without feeling or passion ; 
With the same rise and fall bids her bosom to 
throb, 
As. the rantipole woman of fashion. 

To dress fine and showy, the men to entrap, 

They both have an equal regard ; 
The lady owes only ten pounds for her cap, 

While the milk-maid pays ten-pence a yard ; 
So that, when at a distance, they've both the same 
charms 

To excite in the fellows a passion ; 
The same fine display of bare necks and red arms, 

Both in Nell and the lady of fashion. 

Thus the proverb's revers'd j 'twas the former re- 
mark, 

And I b'lieve the thing's pretty near right, 
As my lady that Joan was as good in the dark, 

Now Joan is as good in the light ; 
So I'd have the fine ladies about them to look, 

And to feel for themselves some compassion, 
Lest the beaux should mistake the pert housemaid 
or cook, 

For a rantipole woman of fashion. 



WILLIAM AND ANNE. 
* (Cross.) 

William and Anne were lovers true; 

'In the same village infants rear*d, 
In childhood's pranks affection grew, 

Which youthful passion more endearM. 
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To serve bis king o'er ocean bound. 
The battle's rage had Will defy'd, 

And with success and glory crown'd, 
Returned to make his Anne a bride. 

The morn was fixed, so smart arrayed, 

Will to the steeple led the way. 
When, springing from a neighbouring glade, 

A press-gang darted on their prey : 
He checked a tear that wrung his heart, 

Exclaim'd to Anne, who pallid grew, 
" Tis for my country's good we part," 

Then heaved a sign, and bade adieu. 

Borne from his Anne wide o'er the main, 
Alas ! she never looked up more *, 

A burning fever wrecked her brain, 
, A beating heart her bosom tore. 

The ship some leagues had sailed from land, 
Vain Against the feelings William strove ; 

Fancy portravM her on the strand, 
O'erboard he leap'd to meet his love. 

The cruel waves he beat amain, 

Within a cable's length of shore, 
Made one sad effort to regain, 

. But sunk, alas ! to rise no more. ■ 
His pallid corse when Anne espyM, 

Who dar'd the tempest's terror brave, 
She Bbrieked, breathed out his name, and died ! 

But now reposed in one cold grave. 



THE CAREFUL WIFE ; 

OR, PASTIME AND DANGER. 

(Cherry.) 

Hark, gentle Jane, the huntsman's horn 

Now chides my long delay : 
jtfark ! cries Jane — see, the hazy morn 

Proclaims the cheerless day ! 
To hunt the stag, the fox, the hare, 

Fresh health these sports impart : 
Cries Jane, dear John, oh ! pray forbear, 

For danger wings Death's dart ! 
Yoics ! tantivy ! soho ! 
Dear John, cries Jane, your spirits spare, 
Of tantivy, ! beware! 

See, gentle Jane, Aurora bright,. 

Her beams burst through the sky : 
See, cries Jane, by that genial light, , 

The magic of this eye ! 
To chase the stag, the fox, the hare, 

Should joys domestic yield ? 
Cries Jane, dear John, avoid the snare 

That lurks in danger's field ! 

Yoics! tantivy! soho! 
Dear John, cries Jane, if life's your care, 
Of tantivy, O ! beware ! 

Now, gentle Jane, I mount my marc, 

And spurs clap to her side : 
Now, cries Jane, where's the tender care 

You swore to me, your bride ? 
Ill chase the stag, the' fox, the hare, 

Though Death in ambush hide ! 
Cries Jane, dear John, of Fate beware, 

Lest mischief should betide ! 

Yoics! tantivy! soho! 
Now John, convine'd, dismounts his mare. 
Of tantivy, O ! beware ! 

LIFE AFFORDS NO JOY BUT DRINKING. 
(W. H. Ireland.) 

What is life ? a fickle ocean! 

What is joy ? a transient ray ! 
What is love ? a youthful notion. 

Wine alone drives Care away. 



Why, then, murder time by thinking ? 

FiU my goblet, fill with wine ! 
Life affords no joy but drinking ; 

That alone makes man divine. 

What's the bigot warmed by praying ? 

What's the adventurous seaman's gain?. 
What's the soldier's zeal ? a saying ! 

Wine can only fire the brain. 
To all ills I bid defiance, 

And, though mortal, prove divine ; 
With the gods I claim alliance ; 

They quaff nectar— I drink wine. 



*+*++■+++■ 



THE ODDS MORE WAYS THAN ONE. 

(Collins.) 

I AM even with those that with Mirth are at 
odds, 
And would frown at a jest from a jovial odd fel- 
low ; 
For to crabs I compare such unsociable clods, 
Or to half-rotten medlars, more sour than mel- 
low; 
Besides, 'tis more odds than a toss, heads or 
tails, — 
But those that want horses grudge those that can 
ride; 
So my hobby I'll mount, not regarding who rails, 
And let those laugh that win, I've the odds on 
my tide. 

And if oddly I'm treated, by bantering friends, 
Like the pilot of state, in the dome of Saint 
Stephen, 
Tis odds but I soon smoke their odds, and their 
ends, 
And with all such odd fish find the way to be 
even: 
Or, should Care, in an odd fit, perchance, play 
the shark, 
Like a gudgeon to catch me, at low- water tide, 
With good spirits, I'll mount up to high-water 
mark, 
And spring out of his reach, with the odds on my 
tide. 

When the wife's in a pout, as the best may, per- 
chance, 
Now and then swell the lip at our lipping the 
jorum ; 
And, she says, 'stead of Nancy, I stick close to 
Nantz, — 
Nantz brandy, I mean, that Voluptas vworum ; 
Then I offer the odds of my horse to her tongue, 
That she faster can scold, than she ever could 
ride ; 
So, by bantering, I stop > up her mouth like a 
bung, 
As old Xantippe knows I've the odds oh my 
side! 

And don't think it odd, if I prove, flat ana 
plain, 
That the first of odd fellows was old Father 
Adam; 
<Till one night, from his side, as, asleep, he was 
lain, 
To make matters even, sprung Eve, for his ma- 
dam ! 
And she was the first of the petticoat race, 
And great grandam of all that wear breeches, 
beside ; 
And 'tis odds, when odd squabbles between them 
take place, 
But the petticoat race have the odds on their side. 

For, although we think oddly of petticoat sway, 
And pretend for odd wives that we care not » 
souse ; 
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Yet, gome odd wives there are who have found out 
the way 
How to make an odd yokemate as quomp as a 
mouse ; 
And, as odd sorts of squabbles arise every day 
Between breeches and petticoat, which shall pre- 
side; 
Now and then, an odd wearer *l petticoats may, 
As odd things come to pass, wear the breeches 
beside. 



*■*+*■+*■*+■ 



TIM BOBBIN AND THE MAID OP MAN- 
CHESTER; 

OR, A HARD RUN UPON THE PAWN-BANK*. 

Air—" dear! what can the Matter be ."' 

(E. J. B. Box.) 

A MAIDEN of Manchester lived in a cellar low, 
Tim Bobbin loved her, and often would tell her 



While thumping cotton, she often got mellow 
though, 

Huncki-cum-starey, heigho' 
So dry, she loved a drop of stuff ; 
O, fie ! seldom she got enough 
To buy double-proof, quantum suff. [Ate] 

Huncki-cum-starey, heigho ! 

One night it happened, when Tim Bobbin came to 

woo, 
Madge was quite tipsey ;— that was to Tim nothing 

new; 
Languishing looks, while her arms round his neck 

she threw — 

Huncki-cum-starey, heigho! 
** O, dear [hie] Timmy, she hiccupped out, 
" Lo ! here [hie] all my stout liquor's out, 
" No where [hie] any more tick about!" [hie] 
Huncki-eum-starey, heigho! 

Tim Bobbin, delighted that Madge was so coming 
kind, 
Rummaging pockets, cried, " though I no mo- 
ney find, 
Still, my dear darling shan't lack, while for rum 
inclined ;" 

Huncki-cum-starey, heigho! 
" Oh, do/' Tim cried, and back uncased ; 
" So go, take this to pawn with haste \" 
Rum come, tenderly both embraced, [hie] 
Huncki-cum-starey, heigho! 

Madge's mamma, now so much with Tim Bobbin 

pleased, 
Chiding her daughter, cried " true love should not 

be teazed, 
Pledge of affection, of new leather jerkin eased," 
[hie] 
Huncki-cum-starey, heigho! 
O, yes," [hie] cried Miss Hobbs, " I feel 

it all; 
O, bliss, [hie] who could conceal it all ? 
" O, this [Ate] rum makes me reveal all !" [hie] 
Huncki-cum-starey, heigho ! 

For still further pledges of love Tim was called 
upon, 

Hat, shoes, watch, stockings, close followed, till 
all were gone, 

Nothing he had left but his shirt and his small- 
clothes on ! 
Huncki-cum-starey, heigho! 

{Text morn, [hie] Bobbin was sadly vexed, 

All l"~ 

All norn [hlc\ Had not so much perplexed, [hie] 



<t 



€< 




PHAON AND MYRA. 

A DUET. 



(J.L.J,) 

RECITATIVE. 

M Y RA sought the sil*£t shade, 
And on a grassy pillow laid ; 
Phaon, who had found the bower, 
Thus improved the happy hour. 

Phaon. — Fairest nymph, of rosy cheek, 
Let at once my passion speak ; 
It speaks u\ tears, it speaks in sighs, 
It speaks to blame those killing eyes ; 
Eyes that through my bosom stole, 
And enchained my thoughtless soul. 

Myra. — Look you, Phaon, down the tide, 
Where the trout is Seen to glide ; 
She, unconscious of her fate. 
Stops, and plays, and takes the bait. 
Then the wily sportsman's hand 
Draws her, ruined, to the land. 

Phaon* — See the oak, and see the vine 

Round the oak its tendrils twine, 
Thou the tendril then shall be, 
I, die oak, will succour thee ! 
Then, thou pretty unbeliever, 
Think me not a base deceiver. 

Both. — Fawns, that brouse the speckled mead, 
Playful lambkins, hither speed : 
When the sea 1 shall leave the shore, 
And its tide return no more ; 
Till that time, no pair shall be 
Half so kind, so true as we. 

She. — But, now I think you true, 

Take me, Phaon, take your due. 



LOVELY BESSY. 
(H. V. Smith.) 

LIKE the' soft and silvery stream, 
Or fountain, fed by nymphs so gay ; 

Or like the bashful virgin's dream, 
When Love its sweetest charms display ; 

Like the brilliant orb of night 

Illuminates the azure sky ; 
Or, like the star, with twinkling light, 

Dazzling even the boldest eye ; 

And, like unto the blushing rose, 
Refreshened by a gentle shower, 

Which, budding forth, doth then disclose 
Its peerless beauty o'er ev'ry flower ; 

Yes, like all these, my Bessy is : 

She's accomplished, gentle, and so fair ; 

To hear her voice alone is bliss, 
When she warbles forth her f av'rite air. 

Her breath is like the fragrant flower 
Which sipped is by the busy bee ; 

Her beauty needs no art or power ; 
Her form is perfect symmetry. 



I WHISPERED HER A LAST ADIEU. 
( Lord Strangford. ) 

I WHISPERED her a last adieu, 

I gave a mournful kiss, 
Cold showers of sorrow bathed her eyes, 
And her poor heart was torn with sighs ! 
Yet, strange to tell, 'twas then I knew 

Most perfect bliss. 
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For lore, at other timet suppressed, 

Was all betrayed at this j 
I saw him, weeping, in her eyes, 
1 heard him breathe among her sighs ; 
And every sob which shook her breast 

Thrilled mine with bliss. 

The sight which keen affection clears, 

How can it judge amiss ? 
To me it pictured hope, and taught 
My spirit this consoling thought, — 
That Love's sun, though it rise in tears, 

May set in bliss. 



MERRILY, MERRILY FUDDLE THY 

NOSE. 

A GLEE. 

MERRILY, merrily push round the glass. 

And merrily troll the glee ; 
For he who wo'n't drink till he wink is an ass,- 

80, neighbour, I drink to thee. 

Merrily, merrily ruddle thy nose. 

Until it right rosy shall be : 
For a jolly red nose, I speak under the rose. 

Is a sign of good company. 



A NICE CHICK-A-BIDDY GIVE ME. 

(Brandon.) 
AT Mecca, where Mahomet swings in the air, 

See-saw with a tremulous motion, 
Old Mustapha -Mumble thus muttered a prayer, 
While his nose touched the earth with devo- 
tion! 
Dear Prophet, how funny, 
For men without money 
To get milk and honey 

Scot free ! 
Sing fol de rol liddy, 
So frisky and giddy, 
A nice chick-a-biddy give me. 

Just then, fair Nourhenhi passed, daintily clad, 

With pitcher in hand full of water ; 
Says Cupid to Mustapha, " at her, my lad," 
So by the left elbow he caught her. 
'* O, sweet Miss Nourhenhi, 
" I've gazed upon many, 
" But never loved any 

« Like thee/' 
Sing fol de rol liddy, 
So frisky and giddy, 
A nice chick-a-biddy for me. 

She turned up her nose at his feeble grimace, 

He had not the knack to bewitch her ; 
Thrn, sousing the water plump into his face, 
She broke both his shins with the pitcher. 
" Oh, oh, Mr. Mumble, 
" Pride will have a tumble, 
" So, prithee, don't grumble," 

Say 8 she, 
But sing fal de ral liddy, 
So frisky and giddy, 
A nice chick-a-biddy give me. 

Ye Musselmcn sober, your Musselmen tell, 

The moral of what I have spoken, — 
The pitcher that dips many times in a well, 
Is sure, in the end, to be broken. 
Ye lovers, so crazy, 
Oh, be no more lazy, 
But brisk as a daisy, 

Like me : 
Sing fol de rol liddy, 
So frisky and giddy, 
A nice chick-a-biddy for mc. 



CUPID, BACCHUS, AND LOVE. 

(Lord Rochester.) 

VOLCAN, contrive me such a cup, 

As Nestor us'd of old ; 
Show all thy skill to trim it up, 

Damask it round with gold. 

Make it so large, that fill'd with sack 

Up to the swelling brim, 
Vast toasts on the delicious lake, 

Like ships at sea, may swim. 

Engrave no battle on his cheek, 

With war I've naught to do ; 
I'm none of those that took Maestricht, 

Nor Yarmouth leaguer knew. 

Let it no names of planets tell, 

Fix'd stars or constellations ; 
For I am not Sir Sidrophel, 

Nor one of his relations. 

But carve thereon a spreading vine, 

Then add two lovely boys ; 
Their limbs in amorous folds entwine, 

The type of future joys. 

Cupid and Bacchus my saints are ; 

May drink and love still reign ; 
With wine I wash away my care, 

And then to love again. 

SLY RENARD THE FOX. 

(Cherry.) 

Sly renard sneak 'd out from a farmer's hen-roost, 
Where a young one he'd just been a picking ; 

Half strangled he look'd, for he could not get loose 
A bone, from his throat, of the chicken! 

O renard ! sly renard the fox ! 

He twisted his jaw, and his eyes roll'd about, 

Like a cat in a quinsev he croak'd too ; 
" Will no good-natur'd bird," he cried, " take the 
bone out?" 
('Twas a flock of poor geese that he spoke to. ") 
O renard ! sly renard the fox ! 

" 111 befriend ye for ever," cries renard the fox, 

" From the weazle, cat, badger, and ferret ; 
" He that pulls the bone out that distorts my poor 
chops, 
" Is a goose 111 reward for his merit ! " 

O renard ! sly renard the fox! 

A gander advane'd, once the pride of the flocks, 
No friend of his fate could remind him, 

He thrust his poor beak down the throat of the fox, 
But he left his poor head there behind him ! 
. O renard ! sly renard the fox ! 



O SUMMER, THY PRESENCE GIVES 
WARMTH TO THE VALE. 

(WolcoU) 

O Summer, thy presence gives warmth to the 
vale \ 

The song of the warbler enlivens the groves ; 
The pipe of the shepherd, too, gladdens the gale j 

Alas ! but I hear not the voice of my love. 

The lilies appear in their fairest array ; 

To the valleys the woodbines a fragrance im- 
part; 
The roses the pride of their blushes display ; 

Alas ! but I meet not the nymph of my heart. 

Go, shepherds, and bring the sweet wanderer here, 
The boast of her sex, and delight of the swains ~, 

Go, zephyr, and whisper this truth in her ear, 
That the pleasures with Julia are fled from the 
plains. 
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If thus to the maid thou my wishes declare, 
To the cot she has left she will quickly return ; 

Too soft is her bosom to give us despair, 

That sooner would sigh than another'i should 



mourn. 



THE BUTCHER AT BRIXTON. 
Air — " And we're all treading ." — (Moncrieff.) 

Ved Cleaver was a slaughterman, with such a 

killing way, 
He did Miss Flare, the tripeman's daughter, into 

love betray ; 
His rival, Tuck, the butcher, a wily tongue had he, 
Could coax old Nick, no wonder, for he came from 
Carnaby 
Spoken.] Market. 

Tol de rol de rol de rol de ri do. 

Tuck made Miss Flare to Cleaver false, and play'd 

a tractor's part, 
For with each love-letter he always sent her a 

large heart ; 
Ned found it out, for she his dog call'd cur, and 

kick'd away, 
Then sigh'd " she's false," for don't the song say, 

" love me, love my Tray," 
Spoken.] Pompey. Tol de rol, &c. 

Now with a candle Jn his cap, and melancholy 

phiz, 
He stalk'd about, while neighbours cried, " poor 

Ned light-headed is : 
Ned challeng d Tuck, but didn't load his pops with 

shot or ball ; 
Says he, they've lead enough, for they've just 

come from Leadenhall 
Spoken.] Market. Tol de rol, &c. 

Cried Tuck, Ned sticks at nought but sheep, but 

I'll soon make him feel. 
And then he fell a sharpening his sword upon his 

steel ; 
He march'd to meet the slaughterman, and, lest 

some blood might drop, 
He took a sack of sawdust, that he'd got from his 

own shop. 
Spoken.] Nibbled it. Tol de rol, &c. 

Tuck didn't want for pluck, and in the greatness 

of his heart, 
Swore, though a butcher, Ned should find him 

quite a Bony-part; 
Miss was a cag-mag article, with her no more he'd 

deal, 
And Cleaver such a calf, that he would cut him 

up like veal* 
Spoken.] Cutlets. Tol de rol, &c. 

But ere they fought, as they'd expressed their 
bloodiness of mind, 

To take them both to Worship-street, came consta- 
bles behind ; 

Where his worship, as they loud expressed their 
wish to fight and kill. 

To cure them of their milling, sent them to the 
treading-mill, 
Spoken.] Brixton. Tol de rol. &c. 



DEAR OBJECT OF DEFEATED CARE. 

(Byron.) 

Dear object of defeated care, 
Though now of love and thee bereft ; 

To reconcile me with despair, 

Thine image and thy tears are left. 

Tis said, with sorrow time can cope, 
But that I feel can ne'er be true ; 

For by the death-blow of my hope, 
My memory immortal grew. 



WILLIAM AND MART. 

(J. Mayne.) 

Poor William was landed at bonny Dumbarton, 
Where the streams from Lochlomond run into 
the sea : 
At home, in sweet Ireland, he left Mary Martin, 
With a child at her foot, and a babe on her 
knee. 

The regiment march'd off when the passage was 
over; 

The route was for England, by land all the way ; 
No, never to halt — but at Ramsgate or Dover, 

Embark in the vessels that were in the bay. 

Fond Mary, the while, in her spirit quite broken, 
Disturbed in her sleep, and perplexed in her 
mind, 

No letter from William, no tidings, no token, 
Resolved, at all hazards, her hero to find. 

O ! what in this world can deter a true lover ; 

It is not long journies by land or by sea — 
Intent on her love, in a boat without cover, 

She cross'd to Port Patrick from Donaghadee ! 

The Irish are true to Humanity's claims, 

And the Scots and the English are never un- 
kind ; 
Poor Mary found friends, from the Boyne to the 
Thames, 
As she trudg'd with her babes in a wallet be- 
hind! 

Arriy'd at the coast — by her sorrowful tale 
She softened the captain to let her on board-; 

And never, O ! never, did mariner sail 
With a couple like William to Mary restor'd ! 

When he pressed to his bosom his infants and wife, 

The sailors gave way to a tear— and no more ; 
The soldiers danc'd round to the drum and the 
fife, 
And plaudits were heard from the people on 
shore. 

Then away went the fleet ; and, sailing with glee, 
May glory, in battle, be ever at hand ! 

May Britons live happy, united, and free, 
Supreme on the ocean, unconquered by land ! 



ZEKIEL HOMESPUN'S TRIP TO TOWN, 
AND PEEP AT TOM THUMB. 

I'ZB a poor country lad, as you see by my dress, 
That I^e Yorkshire, mayhap you may pratty well 

guess, 
My neame's Zekiel Homespun, you all know me 

now, 
It is not the first time I have here made my bow. 
Tol lol de rol, lol de rol, lol de rol lol. 

To London I com'd, upon bus'ness, d'ye see, 
But contrivM to make pleasure and bus'ness agree, 
For, when I gets back, wi' our chaps on the green, 
Theyll be sure to be axing me what I ha' seen. 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 

Now, having in town but a short time to stay, 
Thinks I, while the sun shines I'd better make 

hay, 
So I ax'd what the play were : they told me, by 

gum, 
Twas a very fine tragedy, called Tommy Thumb. 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 

In Yorkshire I'd oft heard our knowing-ones say 
That a very good moral was learn'd from a play, 
And that tragedy boasted of language so fine, 
So I thought that as how it might help me wi' 
mine. 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 
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Well, the curtain drew up, 'and the first to appear 
Were two gentlemen, drest, to be sure, mortal 

queer, 
Says one—" To the king this petition 111 show ;" 
Then the other to him answered — " Do, Doodle, 

do." 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 

In next scene were the King and the Queen on 

their throne,. 
To whom the petition was presently shown, 
But King Arthur from Doodle indignantly shrunk, 
" For/' says he, " Tis our pleasure this day to 

get drunk." 

Tol lol de rol, &e. 

So, thinks I to myself, an' that's what you're 

about, 
There's no bus'ness for me, sure, to, see the play 

out, 
To my own native parts I will quickly go down, 
I can learn to get drunk there as well as in town. 

Tol lol de rol, &c, 

m 

So, I'se ta'en me a place at the George and Blue 

Boar, 
Where the coach will set off in the morning at 

four, 
And, as I must be up long afore it is light, 
I hope youll not keep me here too late to-night. 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 

FROM NIGHT TILL MORN I TAKE MY 

GLASS. 

A DUET. 

From night till morn I take my glass, 
In hopes to forget my Chloe ; 

But, as I take the pleasing draught, 
She's, ne'ertheless, before me. 

Ah 1 no, no, no, wine cannot cure 

The pain I endure for my Chloe. 

To wine I flew to ease the pain 
Her beauteous charms created, 

But wine more firmly bound the chain, 
And love would not be cheated : 

Ah! no, no, no, &c. 



THIS IS THE GROVE, AND THIS THE 

BOWER. 

(T. Blake.) 

(Music, Addison & Be ale, 201, Regent-street.) 

This is the tall and stately grove 
Where we so oft delighted rove 

To breathe the evening air ; 
This is the cool and shady bower, 
Where of Love's soft and magic power 

We've often sung, sweet fair. 

This is the calm and purling stream 
Which often, by the moonlight's gleam, 

Has borne our bark away : 
Where, as the moments gaily pass'd, 
We've wish'd that love and life might last, 

A never-ending day. 

But, as the hours of life are few, 
Let us these virtuous joys renew 

On each succeeding day ; 
Come, sing again thy song of love ; 
Come, let us rove through yonder grove \ 

Come, Rosa, come away ! 



HARK ! THE SWEET HORN 

AFAR. 



PROCLAIMS 



(Cobb.) 

Hark ! the sweet horn proclaims afar 
Against the stag the mimic war \ 



While' future heroes' hearts rebound, 
And pant to hear the trumpet sound. 
The warlike genius of our isle, 
Who on the hunter deigns to smile. 
In echoes gives the chase applause, 
Which strings the nerve for glory's cause 
Where'er the devious chase may bend, 
Still freedom shall our steps attend ; 
And bids us, at her pleasure rise, 
Defend the blessings which we prize. 



BEGONE—BEGONE, I SAY. 

(Sir Philip Sydney.) 

Who is it that, this dark night, 
Underneath my window 'plaineth ? 

It is one who, from thy sight 
Being (ah !) exiled, disdaineth 

Every other vulgar light. 

Why, alas ! and are you he, 
Are not yet these fancies changed ? 

Dear, when you find change in me, 
Though from me you be estranged, 

Let my change to rum be. 

What if you new beauties see, ■ 
Will not that stir new affection ? 

I will think thy pictures be 

(Image-like of saint-perfection) 

Poorly counterfeiting thee. 

Peace ! I think that some give ear ; 

Come no more, lest I get anger. 
Bliss ! I will my bliss forbear, 

Fearing, sweet, you to endanger, 
But my soul shall harbour there. 

Well, begone — begone, I say, 

Lest that Argus eyes perceive you. 

! unjust is Fortune s sway, 
Which can make me thus to leave you, 

And from louts to run away. 



+*■+■***■** 



ELLEN OF THE DEE. 

(Rannie.) 

Where Dee's soft waters smoothly glide 

Through Murtje's flowery dale, 
Meek Ellen shone in youthful pride, 

The beauty of the vale. 
Her form was gentle, and her mind 

From every folly free, 
To tender pity still incline^ — 

Sweet Ellen of the Dee. 

While blooming Henry marked her charms, 

Who long had known her fame ; 
He gazed and loved, and in his arms 

She owned an equal flame. 
Though he had sprung of noble race 

And she of low degree ; 
Yet none to beauty added grace, 

Like Ellen of the Dee, 

But when the secret of his heart 

His haughty parents knew, 
They strove with unremitting art 

His purpose to undo : 
Who, joyless in the splendid dome, 

With dames of high degree, 
Found pleasure in his humbler home, 

With Ellen of the Dee. 

To foreign climes he then was sent, 

To please parental pride ; 
Reluctantly poor Henry went, 

Left Ellen s charms and died. 
They grieved too late, his fate to hear, 

And cursed the stern decree, 
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Which pride Inspired, his heart to tear 
From Ellen ox the Dee, 

Who still, when evening softly flings 

Her shadows o'er the glade, 
On Dee's lone margin strays and sings 

Sweet dirges to his shade. 
Though happiness be not her lot, 

No murmur utters she, 
Meek resignation shares the cot 

With Ellen of the Dee. 

WE BE THREE POOR FISHERMEN. 

A GLEE. 

We be three poor fishermen, 

Who daily troll the seas ; 
We spend our lives in jeopardy, 

While others live at ease. 
The sky looks black around, around, around, 

The sky looks black around, 
And he that would be merry, boys, 

Come haul his boat aground. 

We cast our lines along the shore 

In stormy wind and rain ; 
And every night we land our nets, 

Till daylight comes again. 

The sky looks black, &c. 



IN OUR LODGE WE KNOW NO CARE. 

Come, boys, let us more liquor get, 
Since jovially we are all met, 

Here none will disagree ; 
Let's drink and sine, and all combine 
In songs to praise the art divine 

That's called Freemasonry. 

True knowledge seated in the head 
Must teach, us Masons how to tread 

The path we ought to go ; 
By which we ever friends create, 
Drown care and strife, and all debate, 

Count none but fools our foe. 

Here sorrow knows not how to weep, 
And watchful grief is lulled to sleep ; 

In our lodge we know no care. 
Join hand in hand before we part, 
Each brother takes his glass with heart, 

And toast some charming fair. 

Hear me, ye gods, and while I live, 
Good Masons and good liquor give, 

Then always happy me. 
Likewise a gentle she I crave, 
Until I'm summoned to the grave, 

Then farewell my lodge and she. 



On the banks of Allan-water, 

When the winter snow fell fast, . 
Still was seen the miller's daughter, 

Chilling blew the blast. 
Rut the miller's lovely daughter, 

Both from cold and care was tree ; 
On the banks of Allan-water, 

There a corpse lay she. 



<++++■+■+++■ 



ON THE BANKS OF ALLAN-WATER. 
(M. G. Lewis.) 

ON the banks of Allan-water, 

When the sweet spring time did fall, 
Was the miller's lovely daughter 

The fairest of them all. 
For his bride a soldier sought her, 

And a winning tongue had he, 
On the banks of Allan-water, 

None was so gay as she. 

On the banks of Allan-water, 

When brown Autumn spreads its store ; 
Then I saw the miller's daughter, 

But she smiled no more. 
For the summer gw'ef had brought her, 

And the soldier false was he ; 
On the banks of Allan-water, 

None was so sad as she. 



RORY O'ROURKE'S DESCRIPTION OF 
PRESUMPTION; 

OR, THE FATE OF FRANKENSTEIN. 

(L. L. Ternan.) 

In business having failed, 

Myself, with Prince O'Leary, 
For London city sailed, 

On foot, from Tipperary ; 
But though our fortune's shy, 

Our palace off some miles is, 
We still live, proud and high, 

In a garret near St. Gileses. 

Too ral loo ral loo, &c. 

Myself, O'Rourke renowned, — 

(My Christian name is Rory,) 
Have fought on tented ground — 

At many a fair — for glory : 
O'Leary's royal blood, 

By means of Bridget Brady, 
Is mine — as clear as mud, — 

And he's my cousin Thady. 

Too ral loo ral loo, &c> 

The Prince, says he, one day, 

(For he had a taste and gumption,) 
** O'Rourke, there is a play 

To-night, they call Presumption: 
So well lay by our hods, 

And take our proper station 
Up stairs, among the gods — 

And make a botheration" 

Too ral loo ral loo, &c. 

" With all my heart," savs I— 

And, just to make us frisky, 
For fear we should be dry, 

We brought galore of whiskey : 
And soon the play began, 

And then (the Lord presarve us!) 
We saw a little man, ' 

Who tould us he was narvous. 

Too ral loo ral loo, &c. 

While toe were drinking toasts, 

And to our sweethearts' merits, 
He talked so much of ghosts, 

We offered him some spirits t 
His master soon appeared, 

A comely man, and civil, 
But much it's to be fear'd 

He'd dealings with the devil ! 

Too ral loo ral loo, &c. 

The black art was his trade — 

From blocks he strove to dig, man, 
And laboured till he made 

A mighty blue and big man : ' 
The ladies gave a screech 

When first they saw him walking, 
But, as he ne'er had speech, 

We could not hear him talking* 

Too ral loo rat loo, &c. 

His looks, in ev'ry place, 
Were ev'ry one affrighting — 

Because — he wash'd his face 
With indigo and whiting : 

Just like a savage wild, 

He roamed through brake and thicket, 
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And stole a human child, 
In short — grew very wicked. 

Too ral loo ral loo, 8cc. 

He walked in evil ways, 

Unheeding priest or parson— 
A house set in a blaze, 

Yet ne'er was tried for arson ! 
Bat, what I thought most hard, 

(As I remark'd to Thady,) 
He shot (the big blackguard I) 

A beautiful young lady. 

Too ral loo ral loo, &c. 

Tills girl was to have wed 

The young and larn'd magician, 
Who, when he saw her dead, 

Ne'er sent for & physician : 
But, 'fired with rage and woe, 

He met the imp of evil, 
And, under hills of snow, 

He laid the big Hue devil. 

Too ral loo ral loo, &c. 

It caused some folks to weep — 

Though some cared not a feather — 
In snow, like two lost sheep, 

That both should die together : 
And thus the moral ran, 

Sure nobody can doubt it — 
" Go (you who'd make a man) 

Another way about it." 

Too ral loo ral loo, &c 



++***+++ 



WHAT'S A DANDY LIKE! 

Air—" What 9 * a Woman like." 

A Dandy is like, who can say 
What a Dandy is like, who can say, 

For London is nothing without one : 
A monkey you spy 
When a Dandy you eye, 
Jump, jump, always jumping about one. 

When he struts in his stays, 

All the world to amaze, 
An ass he too then resembles. 

He's like too, I swear, 

A crow made to scare 
Crows, who at sight of him tremble. 

If he waltz and quadrille, 

Faints away, taken ill, 
The company for hartshorn holloa ; 

He's then like, indeed, 

An ape that's in need 
Of a shirt, when they take off his collar. 

But 'twould teaze you, and vex you, 

Torment and perplex you ; 

To unriddle this wonder 

All have knocked under. 

What then do you think he is like, 
Like a calf — like a goose 
On a common let loose, 
Like a ball that will run if you strike. 
His head's like an Irishman's garret, 
Though he thinks, it as smart as a carrot, 
His waist has all wasted away, 
And he's none, as the ladies do say ; 

In short, he's to me 

Like a cow, do ye see, 
Or, as I may say, just as handy. 

Like a beau, 

Like a show, 

like a tool— like a fool, 

Like an ass — like a glass 
When it has been just drained of brandy ; 

Like a cat — like a rat, 

Like a fly — like my eye, 



Like a post — like a ghost, 
Like a rogue— like — in vogue, 
He's like nothing on earth but a Dandy. 



+*+*++■+*■+ 



OUR HENRYS AND OUR EDWARDS, TOO, 
FRAMED ONCE A CONSTITUTION/ 

WHEN order in this land commenced with Alfred's 

sacred laws, 
Then sea-girt Britons, closely-fenced, joined in 

one common cause. 
The glorious name, an Englishman, struck terror 

to the foe, 
And conquering William fixed a fame that shall 

for ages glow. 
On Albion's cliffs let commerce smile, and cheering 

plenty bring, 
Then sweet content shall bless our isle, and George, 

our gracious king. 

Our Henrys and our Edwards, too, framed once 
a constitution, 

Which Orange William did renew by glorious re- 
volution. 

Mild Anne, with sceptre gently swayed, insured 
her people's love, 

And when her kingdom's peace she made, was 
called to realms above. 

Thence British freedom, rights, and laws, from, 
whence her glories spring ; 

The prayer that grateful Britain draws on George, 
its gracious king. 

Then George and Charlotte's happy reign in union 
bound the land, 

And scattered blessings o'er the main with all be- 
nignant hand. 

And now their stock, the royal fruit, like joy, 
around it clings, 

From whence its spreading branches brought a race 
of future kings. 

Thence English, Scotch, and Irishmen, with heart 
and voice, shall sing — 

While Brunswick's line adorns the throne, God 
save our gracious king ! 

God save, God save our gracious king ! 



BERMONDSEY NAN; 

OR, LOVE IN A TAN-PIT. 

Air—" Good Queen Be»."— (T. Jones.) 

There was a maid in Bermondsey, or else the 

people lie, 
Who grew up very beautiful — her mouth stood all 

»Ty ; 

Her face it was both broad and flat, her name was 

lovely Nan, 
Her eyes displayed a charming squint, her cheeks 
were just like tan. 
Oh, so beautiful, sweet and clever, 
Beautiful Bermondsey Nan for ever. 

Her father was a tanner bold, had money, too, 

beside ; 
His daughter rare was plump and fair, with skin 

like bullock's hide ; 
A lover, too, this maiden had, a spruce and 

jemmy blade, 
He mended boots and shoes all day, and loved 
, this lovely maid. 

Oh, so beautiful, &c 

He often woo'd this charming fair, and sighed out 

many a groan ; . 
But she was just like leather, tough, or hard as 

his lapstone. 
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Said she, while turning up her nose, which always 

stood awry,. 
" D'ye think I'd wed a cobbler, man? Oh, no, 

indeed, not I." 

Oh, so beautiful, &c. 

Abroad to take a cheering walk on Sunday he 

would go, 
To gaze upon her charming face, he loved his 

darling so ; 
Her beauties bright, displayed to sight, inflamed 

him with desire, 
He felt a sort of pit-a-pat, his heart seemed all on 

fire. 

Oh, so beautiful, &c. 

He urged his suit in terms of lore, and told his 

passion flat, 
But she disdained the words he said, and shoved 

"him in the vat* 
The cobbler sunk, but she felt he loved he* to the 

last, 
He left the shore, to rise no more, but held his 

darling fast. 

Oh, so beautiful, esc. 



VARIETY IN ONE. 

IN one thou would'st variety, 

Cried Dick, would'st thou on wedlock fix? 
I rather should expect, cried I, 

Variety in five or six j 
But never was thy counsel light, 

I'll do't, my friend ! — 'So said, so done, 
I'm noosed for life, and Dick was right, 

I find variety in one. 

Her tongue has more variety 

Than music's system can embrace ; 
She modulates thxough every key, 

Squeaks treble, and growls double-bass ; 
Divisions, runs, and trills, and shakes, 

Enough the noisy spheres to stun : 
Thus, as harsh discord music makes, 

I find variety in one. 

Her dress boasts such variety, 

Such forms, materials, fashions, hues ; 
Each animal must plunder'd be, 

From Russian bears to cockatoos ; 
Now 'tis a feather, now a zone, 

Now she's a gypsy, now a nun ; 
To change, like the cameleon, prone — • 

En't this variety in one? 

In wedlock's wide variety, 

Thought, word, and deed, we both concur, 
If she's a thunder-storm to me, 

So I'm an April day to her : 
Devil and angel, black and white, 

Thus as we Hymen's gauntlet run, 
And kiss and scold, and love and fight, 

Each finds variety in one. 

Then cherish love's variety, 

In spite of every sneering elf ; 
We're Nature's children, and en't she, 

In change, variety itself ? 
Her clouds and storms are willed by fate, 

More bright, to show her radiant sun : 
Hail then, hlest wedlock, in whose state 

Men find variety in one. 



FAR, FAR FRAE ME AND LOGAN BRAES. 

(J. Mayne.) 

By Logan's streams that rin sae deep, 
Fu* aft wi' glee I've herded sheen ; 
I've herded sheep, or gathered slaes, 
Wi' my dear lad on Logan braes. 



But wae's my heart, thae days are gane, 
And I wi' grief now herd alane, 
Since my dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far frae me and Logan braes. 

Nae mair at Logan kirk will he 
Atween the preachings meet wi' me ; 
Meet wi' me, or when it's mirk, 
Convoy me name frae Logan kirk. 
I weel may sine, thae days are gane, 
Frae kirk and fair I come alane, 
While my dear lad maim face his faes, 
Far, far frae me and Logan braes. 



CORPORAL TIMS, OF THE TOWER HAM- 
LETS, AND JENNY, OF WELLCLOSE- 
SQUARE. 

Air—" Billy Taylor." 

There was a very nice young woman, 
She lived in a place called Wellclose-square, 

And she swore she didn't care for no man, 
While she earned a good eight pounds a year. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

But soon she felt Love's flame so bitter, 
Which Cupid's bow one day did shoot, 

Twas from Corporal Tims, of the Tower Hamlets, 
And once of the Second Regiment of Foot. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

And although but a big fat servant-of-all-work, 
He loved her true, and he often ran 

From die Tower, about her door to lurk, 
And get of Jenny a top in the pan. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

But one day he sent her a note so moving, 
Saying, " Duckee, I will come at two ;" 

But the two-penny post the maid beloving. 
He read it, and said, " 111 be d— d if you do." 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Says he, I'll give this scoundrel pepper, 
And Corporal Tims will be seasoned then. 

And then I'm sure 'twould be rather odd, sirs, 
For his regiment were all mustered men. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Now when Tims came up, the postman trembled, 

And not a word he wouldn't say, 
Though after all he made him run, sirs, 

Twas after him, for-he run away. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Tims knocked down the post, though very tall, sirs, 

'Cod but he didn't lay there long, 
But he run to the Tower ditch, and got drowned, 

And so there's an end of my sorrowful song. 

Tol do rol, &c. 



A HIGHLAND LADDIE HEARD OF WAR. 

(Morton.) 

A HIGHLAND laddie heard of war, 
Which set his heart in motion ; 
He heard the distant cannon roar, 
He saw the smiling ocean : 

Come weal, come woe, 
To sea he'd go, 
And left one morning early ; 
Loch Lomond Ben 
And the willow glen, 
And Jean that loved him dearly. 

He wandered east, he wandered south, 

But joy he could not find it ; 
But he found out this wholesome truth, 
And had the sense to mind it, 
Of a' the earth, 
The bonny north 
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To cherish late and early ; 
Loch Lomond Ben, 
And the willow den, 

And Jean that loved him dearly. 



BY PERT YOUNKERS I AM TOLD. 

(Dimond.) 

By pert younkers I am told, 
" A man at sixty waxeth old :" 
Pish and pshaw: for jibes and jeers, • 
Vigour contradicts such sneers, 
Crows' feet come — just one or so— 
Yet my own feet firmer grow. 
Here and there, if teeth be gone, 
'Faith ! my colt's tooth is not one. 

Though these brows be lac'd with snow, 
Summer's heat beneath may glow ; 
Etna's pate, like mine, is fost 
In eternal wreaths of frost ; 
Yet, within dwell ruddy fires *, 
Type of mine, and love's desires ; 
While around, deep blushing, twine 
Clusters of the fruitful vine. 

Venus ! cast to ranting boys 

Roses, lilies, and such toys, 

Flowers, like youth, which bloom to-day, 

And to-morrow show decay ; 

But to me thy myrtle give, 

That on winter's brow dare live : 

Myrtles here were fitly seen, 

I, like them, am ever green. 



KATTY O'RANN. 

Was not Patrick 0'Lilt> sure, a broth of a lad, 
Who bartered what money and baubles he had, 

For the love of his sweetheart, Miss Katty 
O'Rann ? 
Since he fell deep in love, faith! no longer the 

spade 
He handled, or followed the turf-cutting trade ; 
But sung day and night to make his heart light, 
And swore tor his Katty he'd die or he'd fight ; 

Thus did Patrick O'Lilt for Miss Katty O'Rann. 

* • « 

He sung out his love in a sorrowful strain ; 

His warbling she heard, but she laughed - at his 

pain; 
Which he could not bear from Miss Katty 

O'Rann. 
'Twas enough to have melted the heart of a stone, 
To have heard the poor lad sing, sigh, mutter, and 

moan ; 
While she turned her nose, which stood always 

awry, 
And plump on another she cast her sheep's eye, 
Crying, " Pat, yon wo'n't do for- Miss -Katty 

O'Rann." 

As he found no impression he made on the maid, 
Faith, he shovelled himself out of life with his 

spade, 
Determined to perish for Katty O'Rann ; 
For, with spade, axe, and mallet, about his neck 

tied, 
He plunged in the Liffey, and there for her died ! 
As he sunk from the shore, he cried, " Katty, no 

more 
" Shall you trouble my spirit, or make my bones 



sore; 



" So bad luck to you, beautiful Katty O'Rann. 



n 



AND WHILE THE SUN SHINES MAKE 
OUR HAY. 

(Dibdin.) 

Come here, ye rich; come here, ye great ; 

Come here, ye grave ; ©Dure here, ye gay ; 
Behold our blest, though humble fate, 

Who, while the sun shines, make our hay. 

The gay plumed lady, with her state. 
Would she in courts a moment stay, 

Could she but guess our happy fate, 
Who, while the sun shines, make our hay ? 

Nature we love, and Art we hate, 
And blithe, and cheerful as the day, 

We sing, and Mess our humble fate, 
And, while the sunshines, make our hay. 

Hodge goes a courting to his mate, 
Who ne'er coquets, nor says him nay, 

But shares, content, an humble fate, 
And, while the sun shines, they make hay. 

The captain puts on board his freight, 

And cuts through waves his dang'rous way ; 

But we enjoy a gentler fate, 
And, while the sun shines, make our hay. 

See Hodge, and Dick, and Nell, and Kate, 
In the green meadow frisk and play, . 

And own that happy is our fate, 
Who, while the sun shines, make our hay. . 

Come, then, and quit each glittering bait, 

Simplicity shall point the way 
To us, who bless our humble fate, 

And, while the sun shines, make our hay. 



WHO WOULD BE AN OLD BACHELOR? 

Air — *' Morgiana in Ireland." 

Living a bachelor is not life, 

Life is love, and love's employment, 
What's the world worth without a wife ? 
Without a wife there's no enjoyment. 
Cheerless is the bachelor's home, 

Gloom, dejecting him, 

Mumps infecting him, 

Lonely, drearily, 

Ling'ring wearily, 
Sad and comfortless is an old bachelor. 

Full of sorrows, 

Has the horrors, 
Dull and desolate is an old bachelor ! 

Always crusty, 

Rusty, dusty, 

Musty, fusty, 
Are old bachelors. 

Bachelors* lives are void and vain, 
Bachelors' lives are only vanity ; 
Bachelor fellows are insane, 

Bachelorship is but insanity. 
Fellows, can we call them ? — nay ! 
. Fellows, never so ; 
Odd ones eveT so ; 
Wives denied themselves, 
So beside themselves, 
Beauty is never beside an old bachelor. 
Who can cure 'em ? 
Who endure 'em ? 
Out of his wits is every old bachelor. 
Are not misses, 
Kisses, blisses, 
Meant for, sent for, 
Every bachelor ? 
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Bachelors only must be blamed, 

If old maids become so many more ; 
Let old bachelors be reclaimed, 

Maids will not be old maids any more. 
Bachelors come, to church away, 
Maidens require you, 
Parsons desire you, 
Bo not tarry now, 
Haste, and marry now, 
Good husbands be, instead of old bachelors. 
When united, 
How delighted, 
Ten times happier than the old bachelors. 
Children plenty, 
Twenty sent .ye ; 
Growing knowing 
Maids and bachelors. 



*vr***##^ 



THE BEAREST, SWEETEST SPOT IS 

HOME. 

(J. Sullivan.) 

I'VE wandered through that. Indian land, 

Where Nature wears her richest hue ; 
I've stood upon the Grecian strand, 

And gazed upon the waters blue : 
I've strayed beneath a myrtle grove, 

On Arno's banks, when day has set, 
And heard the Italian's song of love 

Come softly from his gondolet : 

But still, though far and wide we 1 roam, 
The sweetest, dearest spot, is home. 

The gaudy plants of tropic skies, 

Though bright the tints in which they bloom, 
Though decked in Beauty's proudest dyes, 

Are yet divested of perfume. 
One wild rose of my native vale, 

The jessamine round my cottage twined, 
That waft their fragrance on the gale, 

Have charms far dearer to my mind : 
For still, though far and wide we roam, 
The sweetest, dearest spot, is home. 



HOT COBLINS. 

A LITTLE old woman her living got 
By selling hot codlins, hot ! hot V hot ! 
And this little old woman who codlins sold, 
Though her codlins were hot, thought she felt her- 
self cold; 
So to keep herself warm, she thought it no sin, 

To fetch herself a Quartern of 

Ri tol, &c. 

This little old woman set off m a trot, 

To fetch her a quartern of hot ! hot ! hot ! 

She swallowed one glass, and, it was so nice, 

She tipt off another in a trice ; 

The glass she filled till the bottle shrunk, 

And this little old woman, they say, got — - 

Ri tol, &c. 

This little old woman, while muzzy she got, 
Some boys stole her codlins hot I hot ! hot ! 
Powder under her pan put, and in it round stones : 
Says the little old woman, " these apples have 

bones :" 
The powder the pan in her face did send, 
Which sent the old woman on her latter — — 

Ritol, &c. 

The little old woman then up she got, 

All in a fury, hot ! hot ! hot ! 

Says she, " such boys, sure, never were known, 

They never will let an old woman alone." 

Now here is a moral, round let it buz, — ' 

If you mean to sell codlins, never get 

Ri tol, &c. 



WHEN BOLD LLEWELLYN FOUGHT FOR 
^ FAME. 

(Miss. Bryant.) 

When bold Llewellyn fought for fame, 

Against tyrannic Edward's power, 
Then young Ap- Morgan's noble name 
Was foremost in the battle's lour ; . 

For still he'd cry, — 

Well nobly die, 
Than e'er, dear land, be false to thee ; . - 

Hail! Cambria, hail! 

Thy sons bewail 
The hateful deeds of Tyranny I 

The dark blue glance of Winifred 

Stole to his breast, and never more 
Expelled! by love and honour led, 
He nightly sought his lady's bower, 
. And, with a sigh, 
Dear maid, he'd cry, 
Soon, soon, will Pleasure smile on tnee, 
When, with true glow, 
We meet the foe, 
And conquer hateful Tyranny. 

But soon the battle's raging power 

Made Cambrian hearts in sorrow yield ; 
And young Ap-Morgan, bold no more, 
Lay, a slain corse, upon the field. 
His lady love 
Did thither rove, 
And sighed— I come, I come to thee ; 
Then to the dead 
Her spirit fled, — 
Thus Love must yield to Tyranny. 



I'M A CO&ICAL RUM BODY EVERY BODY 

MUST SAY. 

I'M a comical rum body every body must say, 
If I set up for somebody, nobody will say nay ; 
I'm no swaggering crow-body, as any body may 

see, 
But, love you, I cares for nobody, nobody cares 

for me. 

Tol lol, lol, lid diddy, &c. 

Wooing I went in scraper O, married a wife in her 

teens; 
She was a donkey-stuff draper 0, cried about 

'tatoes and greens, 
She was a kind of so-so-body, somebody stole 

away she, — 
So now I tares for nobody, nobody cares for me. 

Tol lol, &c. 

" The loss of her sorrow would bring on O, — I got 

" a right feeling to show, 
" A white handkerchief and a large ingon 0, — 

" then how my tears did -flow ; 
" I went to lawyer Slow-body, an action to bring 

" about she, 
" For I tell you I cares for nobody, — nobody cares 

" for me." 

Tol lol, &c. 

Damages I got a farthing O, so had the lawyer to 

pay, 
Who arrested me in Common-Garden O, this comes 

of winning the day ; 
Now, ladies, compassion pray show body — if some* 

body wo'n t let it be, 
For I tell you I cares for nobody — nobody can* 

for me. 

Tol lol, &c. 
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WHACK FOR Q'SHAUGHNASHANB. 
(G. Colman.) 

Hail to our chief now he's wet through with whis- 
key! 
Long life to the lady come from the salt seas ! 
Strike up, blind harpers ! hey to be frisky I 
For what is so gav as a bag full of fleas ? 
Crest of O Shaughnashane I 
That's a potatoe, plain, 
Long may your root every Irishman know ! 
Fats long have stuck to it, 
Long bid good luck to it ; 
Whack for O'Shaughnashane ! — tooley whagg ho ! 

Out's is an esculent, lusty and lasting, 

No turnip, or other weak babe of the ground ; 
Waxy or mealy, it hinders from fasting 
Half Erin's inhabitants all the year round. 
Wants the soil, where 'tis flung, 
Hogs, cows, or horses' dung, 
Still does the crest of O'Shaughnashane grow ; 
Shout for it, Ulster men ! 
Till the bogs quake again ! 
Whack for O'Shaghnashane ! — tooley whagg ho ! 

Drink, Paddies, drink! to the lady so shining! 
While flow'ret shall open and bog-trotters dig, 
So, long may the sweet rose of beauty be twining 
Around the potatoe of proud Blarney-gig I 
While the plant vegetates, 
While whiskey re-creates, 
Wash down the root from the horns that 6'erflow ; 
Shake your shellelaghs, boys I' 
. Screeching drunk, scream your joys! 
Whack for O'Shaughnashane ! — tooley whagg ho I 

Time rolls his course ; — now seems in haste, 

And now seems slow — as cooks roll paste j 

Rolling out vows from human dust, 

Soon to be broken — soon as crust* 

All under Time to ruin falls, 

Like Blarney-gig's now moulder'd walls. 

THROUGHOUT MY LIFE THE GIRLS I'VE 

PLEASED. 

(T. E. Hook.) 

Throughout my life the girls I've pleased, 

So merry, so blythe, and gay ; 
I've coaxed, I've flattered, I've sighed, and teazed, 

And stole their young hearts away. 
With their lips so red, and their eyes so bright, 
Their nut-brown locks, and their teeth so white, 
The lasses were always my delight, 
And I am the boy for them. 

With my cap'ring — tap'ring — twirling toe, 

My billet-doux, note, or letter a — 
My sighing — pining — whining — oh ! 
My person — eye — et cetera I 

My taste is wondrous civil too \ 

For mark, ye ladies, this — 
There's nought you say, there's nought you do, 

To me can come amiss. 
If serious be your' turn of mind, 
To grunt and groan I'm then inclined ; 
But if youll laugh, why still you'll find 

That I'm the boy for you. 

With my cap'ring, tap'ring, &c. 

Then as to person, what of that? 

Of all the girls I've seen, 
If they've been plump, I've loved them fat ; 

If thin, admired them lean. 
And as to height, make no ado ; 
It matters not, I tell you true, 
Whether two feet six, or six feet two, 

Still I'm the boy for you. 

With my cap'ring, tap'ring, &c. 



HE'S THE MAN TO WIN THE DAY. 

(Kenney.) 

When a trembling lover dies, 

With a heart brimful of woe, 
Stands aloof and when he sighs, 
What he wants wo'n't let us know ; 
Let him go, let him go, 
Women are not conquered so. 

But the youth who boldly speeds, 

Like a hero to the fray, 
Speaks his mind and when he pleads, 
Will not let us answer nay. 
Let him stay, let him stay, 
He's the man to win the day. 



****4v» **«*•* 



UNLESS 



VOU CAN LOOK WITH 
MAGISTRATE'S EYE. 



(Prince Hoare.) 

OH lud ! what a dreadful temptation, 
A pretty girl's white and carnation \ 

On your words and thoughts 'tis hard, friend, 

To preserve a proper guard, friend, 
If you venture on such speculation. 
When you look but on the features 
Of the pretty little creatures, 

Dear heart! how the blood in a minute 
Tuns high! 
While, their rays in, you are gazing. 
Senses crazing, passion raising, 
In a moment love is blazing, 
In ways amazing, 

Unless you can look with a magistrate's eye. 

Ah ! youth's a vain glorious season ! 
You younkers ne'er listen to reason. 

Tis in vain we talk of danger, 

Youth to counsel is a stranger ; # 

The girls put your chains as they please on. 
When you look but on the features, &e. 
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THE SAILOR'S CREED. 

(J. Ashley.) 

I'LL tell you, my hearties, a sailor's plain creed, 

He believes, 'midst the cannon's loud rattle, 
That He who rewards every valorous deed 

Guides the helm, and directs every battle : 
And if doing our duty (as oft has been said) 

Will most certainly Heaven delight, 
What has that honest fellow to' fear or to dread 

Who's as ready to pardon as willing to fight? 

When broadside to broadside we fiercely engage, 

And the death-dealing balls whiz around. 
You'd think, by observing our lion-like rage, 

That Humanity's hulk was aground ; 
But, their colours once struck, you'd be otherwise 
thinking, 

Jack's creed then gives heartfelt delight, 
He believes 'tis his duty to save them from sinking, 

And be as ready to succour as willing to fight. 

But the creed of a sailor still farther extends ; 

He believes 'tis his duty likewise, 
To comfort his poor distressed messmates and 
friends, 

And the girl that is faithful to prize ; 
Thus — manliness, merit, mirth, friendship, and 
love, 

All in that gallant sailor unite 
Who, while doing his duty below or aobve. 

Is as ready to pardon as willing to fight. 
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111 parry carte and parry tierce. 
lle'ii quite the thing, I do declare. 
A;, now air ! there ! and there 1 am 



A hit, ahit, Iswearahit! (Fencing.) 

With one, two, three, and sway ! 
Yes, there, I own, you had me plump, 
I'll make you hop, and skip, and jump. 
Hntza ! the day 'a my own, I iwear. 
So, there ! and there 1 and there 1 and there ! 

With one, two, three, and away ! 



GOOD MORNrNO. 
A SeyMi to Goad Night. 
(T. Blake.) 
[Music, Addison & Beale, 201, Regen 
AWAKE! my love, the sun 'a bright o 

Hills and valley! now adorning. 
Sue to the beauties of the day, 

Since the tender parting moment, 



Nought's left me but the thought of you ; 
rhen, rouse thee from thy bed of real. 

Waking eyes thy love restoring 
Echoes the truth you've oft confeasM, 

You love me, then repeat ' Good morning. 



And in his hat he wears a leek 

Upon St. David's day. 
When Julias Chit, with his force. 

Did first invade this land, 
The Welshmen bold, with foot and hone. 

Did hia proud force withstand. 
• - - l -.& nQ rrem them " ' 



Which they refuaei 



Th. 



opay. 



Upon St. Davin'a day. 
Then after them the Saxons came 

Whom Essex to obtain. 
And with an army well prepared. 

The kingdom atrived to gain. 

While Sasons bore the sway. 



The proud usurping foe. 
At Wintheater they did begin 



their leek 
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Till Captain Lloyd, that Welshman bold, 

Did see their lives decay, 
And conquered all the Danish cresv 

Upon St« David's day. 

When crook-back Richard wore the crown, 

As regent of this lahd >; 
No policy could pull him down^ 

Nor his proud force withstand, 
Till Harry Richmond entered Wales, 

Whom Welshmen did obey, 
And conquered him at Bosworth-field 

Upon St. David's day. 

In Jacobus let Spaniards boast, 

St. Denis was for France, 
St. Patrick for the western coast, 

Now Welshmen bold advance. 
So let St. George, still wield the sword. 

And David bear the sway, 
Welshmen wear leeks with one accord 

Upon St. David's day. 

The Welshmen they were always truft, 

And with a full consent 
They gave their king and prince their due, 

And loved their president. 
So jovial blessings on those lads 

That gain the boldest sway ; 
The lord may bless their merry hearts 

That keep St. David's day. 

THE VIRGIN VIOLET. 

(Byron.) 

The wars are over, 

The spring is come j 
The bride and her lover 
Have sought their home. 
They are happy, we rejoice ; 
Let their hearts have an echo in every voice ! . 

The spring is come ; the violet's gone,' 

The first-born child of the early sun ; 

With us she is but a winter's flower, 

The snow on the hills cannot blast her bower, 

And she lifts up her <lewy ey% of blue 

To the youngest sky of the self-same hue. 

And when the spring comes with her host 
Of flowers, that flower beloved the most 
Shrinks from the crowd that may confuse 
Her heavenly odour and virgin hues. 

Pluck the others, but still remember 

Their Herald out of dim December—' 

The morning star of all the flowers 

The pledge of day-light's lengthened hours, 

Nor, midst the roses e'er forget 

The virgin, virgin Violet. 

NED GROGAN. 

NED GROGAN, dear joy, was the son of his mother, 
And as like her, it seems,, as one .pea to' another \ 
But to find out his dad, he was put to the rout, 
As many folks wiser have been, joy, no doubt. 
To this broth of a boy oft his mother would say, 
* When the moon shines, my jewel, be making 

your hay ; 
Always ask my advice, when the business is done ; 
Ft* two heads, sure, youll own, are much better 

than one.' 

SfOKEN/J So, Neddy, taking it into his pate to 
foteft a walk over to England, stepped to ask the 
advice of his second head ; but, by St. Patrick, a 
drop ol the crature had made her speechless, and 



so being dead into the bargain, all that he could 
get out of her was 

Phililu, bodderoo, whack, gramachree. 

Ned's mother being waked, to England he came* 

sir, 
Big with hopes of promotion, of honour, and fame, 

sir, 
Where a snug birth he "got, d'ye mind, by my soul, 
To be partner, dear jpy, With a hnight of the pole: 
For Larry to teach him his art proving willing, 
Soon taught him the changes to ring with a shil- 
ling, • 
And lhat folks, when not sober, are easily won ; 
Which proves that two heads, joy, are better than 
one. 

SPOKEN,] Och, to be. sure and they didn't carry 
on a roaring trade, till Larry having the misfor- 
tune, to take a drop too much at the Old Bailey, 
poor Grogan' was once more left alone to sing 

Phililu, bodderoo, &c. 

Left alone, sure,0'Grogan set tip for himself, 
Got a partner, and 'twixt them got plenty of pelf ; 
And because he was plas'd with a bachelor's life, 
Married Katty O'Doody, wjio made him her wife. 
' For ' some time they play'd, joy, like kittens so 

frisky. 
Till Katty, och hone ! took to drinking of whiskey ; 
Sold his sticks, and away with his partner did run, 
Proving still that two heads are much better than 

one. 

Spoken. 1 Och, bad luck to her! cried Grogan: 



# 



to be sure, I took her for better or worse ; bat since 
she's proved • all worse and no better, faith ! her 
loss makes me sing 

Phililu, bodderoo, &c. 



TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 

(Burns.) 

Thou lingering star, with lessening say, 
" r That lovest to greet the early morn, 
'. Again thou usherest in the day, 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
'O Mary, dear departed shade T 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hearest thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

That sacred hour can I forget ? — 

Can I forget the hallowed groVe> 
Where by t the winding Ayr. we met . . . 

To live one day of parting love ? 
'Eternity will not efface 
• Those records dear of transports past, — 
Thy image at our last embrace j — 

Ah ! little thought we 'twas our last ! 

Ayr, gurgling, kissed his. pebbled Shore, 

O'erhung with' wild woods, thickening, green ; 
>The fragrant birch, and. hawthorn hoar, 

Twined amorous round the raptured scene. 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaimed the speed of winged day. 

Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but the impression stronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary, dear departed shade, 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hearest thou the groans that rend his breast ! 
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THE PLAIN GOLD RING. 
A ROMANTIC BALLAD. 

(Moncrieff.) 

[Music, Williams, Strand.] 

HE was a chief of low degree, 

A lady high and fair was she ! 

She dropt a ring, — he raised the gem, 

Twas rich as eastern diadem ! 

" Nay, as your mistress' trophy, take 

The toy, when next a lance you break.' 

He to the tourney rode away, 

And bore off glory's wreath that day. 

How did his ardent bosom beat, 
When, hastening to that lady's feet, 
The wreath and ring he proudly laid ; 
But, " keep them, youth/' that lady said. 
" Nay, gem so rich I may not wear, 
Howe'er return a gift so rare V 
" Dear youth, a. plain gold ring," she .sighed* 
" From you were worth the world beside ! " 



** 



LIFE, OR THE SMILING FIRE-SIDE. 

(Dibdin.) 

The shepherd, whistles on his way, 
The morning smiles, all nature's gay \ 
Soon angry clouds fly wild and rude, 
The mountains smoke, the vale's a flood ; 
The scattered flocks no shelter find, 
The tempest rides upon the wind ; 
Yet shall the pelting storm subside, 
When at his smiling fire-side. 

The sailor goes, his heart at ease, 
And takes in health in every breeze ; 
The boatswain pipes ! a storm's the cry ! 
Yet Jack disdains to pipe his eye. 
The thunder rolls, the storm comes on, 
Masts, yards, and rigging, all are gone : 
Yet Jack sings loud, sweet hope his guide, 
Once more to view his fire-side. 

The miner sinks beneath the ground, 
And, like a mole, explores around ; 
A shaft takes fire ! in rapid whirl 
Of flame and smoke large volumes curl ! 
He sinks, as if in endless night ; 
The rope is pulled, he views the light, 
And, as the fears of death subside, 
Thinks of his smiling fire-side. 

Thus does the day of life come on, 
To evening, from its smiling dawn; 
For soon the world our minds deform, 
And we are caught in passion's storm. 
Yet pilot-honour shall not fail 
To weather every dangerous gale ; 
And, to old age as we subside, 
Delight our smiling fire-side. 



OH, VENUS! SWEET MAMMA OF LOVE. 

(Moncrieff.) 

RECITATIVE. 

Oh, Venus, sweet mamma of Love, 
Ah, with thy little boy, pray prove 
My friend, tor Master Cupid 
Has made me dull and stupid. 

Air — " Dolce concent o" 
For beauty amoroso, 
I feel but very so so, 
Cut up and penseroso ; 
As oyster dumb am I become, lack-a-day ! 

No more beef, pork, and mutton, 
I gobble like a glutton ; 
I do not care a button 
For butchers' meat, 'tis no treat, lack-a-day! 



The little rascal's arrow 
Has pierced me through the marrow— 
As thin as a cock sparrow 
Is grown poor Jerry, once so merry, lack-a-day • 

Sad thoughts my heart so tangle, 
I often think I'll strangle 
Myself, and dingle dangle 
Hang in some garter, Cupid's martyr, lack-a-daj - 

I paper seize, and on it 
wish I, in some sweet sonnet, 
The bow was on her bonnet, 
Or on her shoe, her leg to view, lack-a-day! 

Like some tea-kettle sighing, 
My heart and liver frying, 
By inches I am dying 
For little Cupid. E'nt it stupid? Lack-a-day 

Good lack and well-a-day ! 

I sigh the hours away ; 

Lack-a-day, lack-a-day, lack-a-day! 
Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear ! 
Jerry! Jerry! very! very! queery! queery! peery ! 

peery ! , 

Oh, love! oh, love! oh, love! oh, lack-a-day! 



POOR POLLY, THE MAD GIRL. 

(W. H. Ireland.) 

POOR Polly was mad, and she sighed all alone, 
Her bed the damp turf, and her pillow a stone * 
A poor tattered blanket enveloped her form, 
But her bosom was bared to the pitiless storm. 
For, alas! in that breast reigned love's ardent 

desire, 
And she thought the bleak winds might, perhaps, 
cool the fire. 

Her hair was dishevelled, and straw bound her 

head, 
And lovely her face, though its roses were fled ; 
Her notes, though untutored by musical art, 
Were plaintively wild, and sunk deep in the 
heart ; 
And the strain that unceasingly flowed from her 

breast 
Was, " the vulture has plundered the nightin- 
gale's nest." 

Quite frantic* I saw her, and pitied her fate, 

I wept, and my bosom was swelling with hate ; 

My curses* perfidious despoiler, were thine ; 

My sorrow was offered at Sympathy's shrine. 
For remorseless thou fledst her, and scoffed at her 

pain, 
Thou alone art the vulture that prey'st on her brain. 



++*« 



THE HIGHGATE OATH. 

Silence! take notice, you are my son, 

Full on your father look, sir ; 
This is an oath you may take as you run, 

So lay your hand on the horn-book, sir. 
Hornaby, Thornaby, Highgate and Horns, 

And money by hook or by crook, sir. 

Spend not with cheaters, or corners, your life, 

Nor waste it on profligate beauty j 
And when you are married, be kind to your wife, 

And true to all petticoat duty. 
Dutiful, beautiful, kind to your wife, 

And true from the cap to the shoe-tie. 

To drink to a man, when a woman is near, 

You never could hold to be right, sir ; 
Nor, unless 'tis your taste, to drink small for 
strong beer, 
Or eat brown bread when you can get white, 
sir. 
Mannikin, cannikin, good meat and drink. 
Are pleasant at morn, noon, and night, sir. 
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To kiss with the maid, when the mistress is kind, 

A gentleman ought to be loth, sir ; 
But if the maid's fairest, your oath does not bind, 

Or you may, if you like it, kiss both, sir. 
Kiss away, both you may, sweetly smack night 
and day, 

If you like it, you're bound by your oath, sir. 

When you travel to Highgate, take this oath again, 
And again, like a sound man and true, sir ; 

And if you have with you some more merry men, 
Be sure you make them take it too, sir. 

Bless you, son, get you gone, frolic and fun, 
Old England, and honest true blue, sir. 



TO THE GROVE WITH DIANA I'LL HAS- 
TEN AWAY. 

HARK, hark, from the woodlands the loud swel- 
ling horn, 

Invites to the sports of the chase ; 
How ruddy, how bright, and how cheerful the 
morn, 

How healthy and blooming each face. 
To the grove with Diana 111 hasten away, 

Nor lose the delights of the morn, 
The hounds are all out, hark, hark forward, away, 

While echo replies to the horn. 

Gay health still attends through the spoils of the 
field, 
O'er mountain and valley we go ; 
The joy of the chase health and pleasure can 

yield, 
- No wishes beyond it we know. 

To the grove, &c. 

Our innocent pastimes each virgin may share, 

And the censure of envy defy, 
While Cupid, soon followed by grief and despair, 

The blessing of youth would destroy. 

To the grove, &c. 

. THE KING, THE CRAFT, AND OLD 
ENGLAND FOR EVER. 



>f 



Air— " Bachelor's Hall. 

COME, come, brother Masons, assemble with joy, 
Let friendship and mirth still our labours employ, 
Let vigour possess us in this glorious cause, 
That gains from the heart most certain applause ; 
Still our work shall repel every envious shaft, 
And honour ourselves, our country, and craft. 
Come away, come away, to the lodge-room re- 
pair, ' 
' For union and truth are the badges we wear. 

The compass, our guide, doth this lesson impart, 
Content in our station, and upright in heart ; 
The paths we pursue are with virtue combined, 
And conscious in truth, we are level in mind. 
Here unite all opinions, what's here understood — 
Is the light we receive, " be just and be good." 

The world may endeavour our secrets to gain, 
Industry and worth can the mystery obtain ; 
Here all are alike, no distinctions are known ; 
When friendship invites us, her dictates we own ; 
No politics ever, we mix in our cause, 
Though we honour our king, Jus religion, and 
laws. 

Our hearts are expanded at charity's call, 
No ambition or pride our enjoyments appal, 
The secret that binds us is pure and refined, 
And diffuse in our bosoms " good will to mankind." 
•Tis thus we unite, and with firmness endeavour, 
For the king, and the <;r aft, and old England for 
ever. 



A GIRL, A BUMPER, AND A FRIEND. 

(T. Hook.) 

An Irish lad's a jolly boy, 

Full of frolic, mirth, and fun j 
Wine and women all his joy, 

And from a foe hell never run. 
And whether he is rich or not, 

He ne'er feels discontent at all ; 
For when he cash in store has got, 
Ne'er rests till he has spent it all. 
Och so frisky, 
Fond of whiskey, 

Joy is never at an end ; 
Love's his boast, 
And this his toast, 
A girl, a bumper, and a friend. 

How free from care's an Irish boy! 

A foe to all formality, 
A social life his only joy, 
His motto— Hospitality. 
His monarch, too, hell dearly love, 

His measures, faith, hell back 'em all ; 
And as for foes, he'll quickly prove 
How naitly he can whack 'em all. 
He 11 dance, and sing 
God save the King, 

Success the noble crown attend ; 
All cares deride, 
No wish beside 

A girl, a bumper, and a friend. 

In me you see an Irish lad, 

Content to please, and willing, och ! 
Who laughs when comfort's to be had, 
And pays while he's a shilling, och! 
Then take my hand, oh, Fanny, love, 

•And make no further pother, och ! 
My heart is yours — things clearly prove 
We're made for one another, och! 
Well sing and play, 
No larks more gay, 

Our joy shall never have an end; 
No wish beside 
Our fireside, 
My wife, a bumper, and a friend. 



J THE BIRKS OF INVERMAY. 

(Mallet.) 

The smiling morn, the breathing spring, 

Invite the tuneful birds to sing ; 

And while they warble from each spray, 

Love melts the universal lay. 

Let us, Amanda, timely wise, 

Like them improve the nour that flies. 

And in soft raptures waete the day, 

Amang the birks of Invermay. 

For soon the winter of the year, 
And age, life's winter, will appear ; 
At this, thy lovely bloom will fade, 
As that will strip the verdant shade. 
Our taste of pleasure then is o'er, 
The feather'd songsters are no more ; 
And when they droop and we decay, 
Adieu the birks of Invermay. 



THE PULLET. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

Young Guillot, a poor simple swain, 
But with some little cunning at least, 

When his conscience no more could contain, 
To relieve it would hie to his priest. 

Well, son, what d'ye come to confess ? 
These young sinners are always in harm, 
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Why, sir, I'm in mighty distress, 
I ve pilfer'd some eggs from a farm. 

Oh shameful ! — and where were they laid ? 
In the hen-house upon a high shelf. 

Cried the priest, I must stop this vile trade,-— 
So next time took the eggs for himself. 

When again to confession he went, 

Well, my .son, what has happened afresh? 
Why, you know, sir, we all should repent, 

When we're carnal, and giv'n to the flesh. 
Now my neighbour's sweet daughter — Oh, oh ! 

His sweet daughter, well, — when I would see, 
Unknown to her father I go ; 

For I love her, and, sir, she loves me. 
And pray is she handsome ? Oh dear ; 

She's an angel ! has plenty of pelf ! 
I charge you no more interfere ; 

For, thought he, I'll have her myself. 

These crimes from your heart you must wean ; 

You must penance perform, and let blood. 
What's her age 1 Sir, she's just seventeen. 

Seventeen and an angel ! that's good. 
Oh, you wicked young dog, for this fault 

Absolution I never can give, 
Till to proper repentance you're brought : 

And pray whereabouts does she live ? 
A good joke, cried out Guillot, i'fegs ! 

Master priest, I'm not quite such an elf ; 
You must e'en be content with the eggs, 

For the pullet 111 keep to myself. 



CYNTHIA, THY SONG AND CHAUNTING. 

(Giovanni Croce, 1560.) . 

Cynthia, thy song and chaunting 

So strange a flame in gentle hearts awaketh, 
That ev'ry cold desire wanton love maketh, 

Sounds to thy praise and vaunting, 

Of syrens most commended, 

That with delightful tunes for praise contended, 

For when thou sweetly soundest, 

Thou neither kill'st nor woundest, 

But dost revive a number 

Of bodies buried in perpetual slumber. 



COME, PRAY WITH ME, MY SERAPH 

LOVE. 

(T. Moore.) 

Come, pray with me, my seraph love, 
My angel-lord, come, pray with me j 
In vain to-night my lip hath strove 
To 6end one holy prayer above — 
The knee may bend, the lip may move, 
But pray I cannot without thee. 

I've fed the altar in my bower, 

With droppings from the incense tree ; 

I've sheltered it from wind and shower, 

But dim it burns the live-long hour, 

As if, like me, it had no power 
Of life or lustre without thee. 

A boat at midnight, sent alone 
To drift upon the moonless sea ; 

A lute whose leading chord is gone ; 

A wounded bird that hath but one 

Imperfect wing to soar upon, 
Are like what I am without thee. 

Then ne'er, my spirit love, divide 
In life or death thyself from me ; 
But when again in sunny pride, 
Thou walk'st through Eden, let me glide 
A prostrate shadow by thy side — 
Oh, happier thus than without thee ! 



THE BUNCH OF GRAPES ; 
OR, fuddle'em in a fuss. 

Little Fuddle'em is my name, 

I've a little shop of fame, 
Where the oddest little people, to drown thinking, 

From all curious little parts, 

To keep afloat their little hearts, 
Make their little noddles swim by spirits sinking. 

Spoken.] Old, young, rich, poor, little, big, 
brown, fair, blacks, whites, Turks, Jews, gipsies, 
jugglers, sweeps, Hindoos, pour in so quick that I 
can't pour out quick enough. My dear Mrs. Fud- 
dle'em, if you don't come the customers must go. 
Aye, she cries, you know I am the hand at filling 
glasses. Yes ! and at emptying them, too ! What's 
that you say ? I only said, love, where I can fill one 
you can fill two. 

Little ladies, then, tip up, 
With greatest ease, their little sup, 
While their little wicked peepers they keep wink- 

When they pay their little score, x 

I propose a little more — 
Mind you, Fuddle'em's the boy to keep them drink- 
ing. 

Now we've often little scrapes, 
At our little Bunch of Grapes, 
Mrs. Fuddle'em's little tongue runs rather loud, 
sirs; 
One came drunk a little late, 
So she cracked his little pate, 
And his bawling soon brought a little crowd, 
sirs. 

Spoken.] But it is an ill wind that blows no- 
body good ; for, all in a minute, there were watch- . 
men, watermen, coachmen, gentlemen, and all kinds 
of men, soon filled my shop. Busy work for Fud- 
dle'em ! My wife, thinking she had triers plenty, 
made herself scarce, and left our bar rather than 
be brought to another ; the man, not seeing who did 
it, and feeling himself hurt, and hearing them call 
for something to rub his head with, he smelt that 
it was brandy, and, tasting a drop, the rest slipt. 
down his throat : they all laughed, he relished the 
joke, proposed something short, so as to make all 
square, — they stood glasses round, and off they 
went — 

* 

Though this little queer mishap 
Sore displeased this little chap, 
Mrs. Fuddle em, through a little crevice blink- 
ing* 
Not a little overjoyed 

To see poor little me emp.oyed, 
Cries out, Fuddle'em, you're the boy to keep them 
drinking. 

Bv a little run of trade, 
I've a little money made, 
And my little children's choppers keep a wag- 
ging ; 
But as little ones grow big, 
Why then, dash my little wig, 
. But they'll keep little couple always fagging ! 

SPOKEN.] But, lord! I've a pleasant life after 
all, for I'm of a cordial disposition, never use 
wrong measures,batdraw fair comparisons ; though, 
when I meet a rum customer, I don't mind punch- 
ing him, and that's apt to put his pipe out ; but I 
had a spirited set drop in one day — a complete 
compound of science. — Come, cries a dyer* let's 
have, some blue ruin. — I'll have a little shrub, says 
the gardener. — Cloves for me, says a grocer*s wife. 
— Tent, cries a soldier. — Good port for me, says a 
sailor, with a little Briton's glory. — I take anniseed, 
says a corn-chandler' } s lady.— Well, here's another 
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nail in my coffin, says the under taker. — Burgundy 
for me, says the doctor. — Aye, stick to that, and 
you'll do, says I — so, having pleased their palates, 
they, at last, thought fit to sherry. 

So, with such little jokes, 

With big and little folks, 
Little time have I from business to be shrinking ; 

If of you a little score 

Should chance to pass my little door, 
Youll find that Fuddle'em's the boy to keep you 
drinking. 



■+++**+■»*+ 



MAT ODD FELLOWS FLOURISH FOR 

EVER. 

Air—" The Prince and Old England for ever." 

(Driver.) 

THOUGH my voice ca'n't enchant like the syrens of 
old, 
111 venture yoar ears to assail ; 
The attempt do not deem too intruding and bold, 

True friendship 'tis meant to exhale. 
Of the compact that binds proud ambition and 
power 
My poor simple lays never dream ; 
But that which, in friendship, shall sweeten each 
hour, 
Odd Fellowship's praise is my theme. 

Then,, join my song, Brothers, the sen- 
timent pass, 
No harm's in a social endeavour ; 
Fill higher 1 — Affection presides o'er the 
glass, 
May Odd Fellowship flourish for ever ! 

Our Order and Rectitude ne'er can decay, 

Honour's temple's erected on high ; 
'Tis Charity's hand which our virtues display, 

Those virtues which never can die. 
We Flattery scorn, it to Falsehood gives birth ; 

But rapture the deed must impart, 
Which bids soft Humanity patronize Worth, 

And light makes a sad Brother's heart. 

Then, join, &c. 

Let sensual drones to rich viands invite, 

Or tem t to gay Bacchus's board ; 
One moment of friendship will give more delight, 

Than ages of pride can afford. 
To wipe from the eye the big tear of Distress, 

And to view the sweet gratitude shown 
For those blessings bestowed, sure the donor must 
bless, 
Whose heart is Humanity's throne. 

Then, join my song, Brothers, the senti- 
ment pass, 
No harm's in a social endeavour ; 
Fill higher — Affection, presides o'er the 
glass, 
Here's the King and Odd Fellows for 
ever. 



TIME CANNOT CHANGE MY LOVE. 

(Ryan.) 

Time cannot change my love for thee ; 

For when, in age, thy step I hear, 
Though feeble, yet, my love, 'twill be 

Sweet music to thy Laura's ear ! 
When those love-darting eyes shall fade, 

That now thy inmost thoughts express, 
And silver those bright ringlets shade, 

Ah ! think not that I'll love thee less. 

And when, at last, we're doomed to lay, 

Mid kindred dust, 'our aged heads, 
O'er us shall cheering sun-beams pla 



And as the winds of heaven strew 
Its flowrets o'er that bed of thine, 

Ere they, my love, can fall on you, 
They'll shed their trembling leaves on mine. 



And one tree shade our narrow 



piay, 
bed*! 



AND STILL WITH LOVE, WITH HOPE 
INSPIRE ME. 

(Kenney.) 

SHOULD e'er I brave the foaming seas, 

And hear the bursting tempest sound, 
I could behold, with heart at ease, 

The foe's dread thunder roll around. 
For o'er the vessel, clothed in light, 
Would flit a guardian angel bright, 
'Midst every form of death to fire me, 
And still with love — with hope inspire me. 

Or in the ranks of martial war, 

When vengeance bids the bosom glow 
From my loved country wand'ring far, 

Where all is death, despair, and woe ; 
O'er my rude pillow, clothed in light, 
Would flit a guardian angel bright, 
'Midst ev'ry shaft of death to fire me, 
And still with love — with hope inspire me. 



THE COUNTRYMAN IN LONDON. 
Air—" Quite politely."— (M. M. Bryant.) 

I came to town the other day, 
From the country — from the country ; 

I came to town the other day, 
Says I, it's now or never ; 

I came to see the park, the gas, 

The swans, and pond — but found, alas ! 

That swans and pond were gone to grass, 
And left the park for ever. 

Ri tol, &c. 

Then to Hyde-Park I strolled away, 
Rather glumpish — rather glumpish j 

Then to Hyde-Park I strolled away, 
With expectation bigger. 

I there a wondrous sight did see ; 

But, says I, my friends, 'twixt you and me, 

I think, though this Hyde-Park may be, 
They ought to hide that Jigger. 

Ri tol, &c. 

Now the folks are so religious grown, 
They're building churches — they're buildin 
churches -, 

The folks are so religious grown, 

They're quite devout, 'twould seem, sirs. 

While canters, till 'tis quite a bore, 

Go singing hymns down to the Nore ; 

They from their friends get cash galore, 
And give them prayers by steam, sirs. 

Ri tol, &c. 

Here Sunday-schools ate all the go \ 
Nought but learning — nought but learning • 

Here Sunday-schools are all the go, 
And people well can prize 'em. 

Each street for knowledge even groans, 

And Parliament, to ease their moans, 

In taking pity on the stones, 
Mean to M f Adamixe them. 

Ri tol, &c. 

I went to see this Parliament, 

Called St. Stephen's— called St. Stephen's ; 
T went to see this Parliament, 

Shut up by king and forces. 
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I've often heard the king was great, 
But, when I saw him go in state, 
He was so big, that, by my fate, 
They drew him with eight horses. 

Ri tol, &c. 

London has gone out of town ; 

O what changes ! — O what changes ! 
London now is out of town ; 

Plenty of good fun done. 
You soon will find that Hampstead-heath 
Will take and join with Hammersmith, 
And Highgate Tunnel, on my faith, 

Will be inside of London. 

Ri tol, &c. 

So now Chalkrfarm and Begnigge- wells 

Are quite forsaken — quite forsaken ; 
But now Chalk-farm and Bagnigge- wells 

The cocknies ne'er do light on. 
So, if through town you will not stalk, 
Your health and comfort both to balk, 
Of a Sunday you for air must walk 
To Margate or to Brighton. 

Ri tol, &c. 

But now my song I'll strive to end ; 

Mayhap you wish it — mayhap you wish it ; 
But now my song I'll strive to end, 

And likewise end my pother. 
So round about 111 gaily trot/ 
And, when new subjects I have got, 
Why, 111 come back, — and, I tell you what, 

1 11 by to sing another. 

Ri tol, &c. 



O GIN MY LOVE WERE YON RED ROSE. 
Air—" Hughie Grahome"-~ (Burns.) 

O GIN my love were yon red rose 
That grows upon the castle wa', 

And I mysel' a drap o' dew, 
Into her bonnie breast to fa' ! 

O there, beyond expression blest, 
I'd feast on beauty a' the night ; 

Seal'd on her silk-saft faulds to rest 
Till fley'd awa' by Phoebus' light. 

O were my love yon lilac fair, 

Wi' purple blossoms to the spring ; 

And I, a bird to shelter there, 
When wearied on my little wing : 

How I wad mourn when it was torn 
By autumn wild and winter rude ! 

But I wad sing on wanton wing, 
When youthfu' May its bloom renewed. 



MY MOTHER. 

Who fed me from her gentle breast, 
And hush'd me in her arms to rest, 
And on my cheek sweet kisses prest ? 

My mother. 

When sleep forsook my open eye, 

Who was it sung sweet lullaby, 

And rocked me, that I should not cry ? 

My mother. 

Who sat and watched my infant head, 
When sleeping on my cradle-bed, 
And tears of sweet affection shed? 

My mother. 

When pain and sickness made mc cry, 
Who gazed upon my heavy eye, 
And wept, for fear that I should die ? 

My mother. 



Who dressed my doll in clothes so gay, 
And taught me pretty how to play, 
And minded all I had to say T 

My mother. 

Who ran to help me when I fell, 
And would some pretty story tell, 
Or kiss the place to make it well ? 

My mother. 

Who taught my infant lips to pray, 

To love God's holy word and day, i 

And walk in Wisdom's pleasant way ? 

My mother. 

And can I ever cease to be 
Affectionate and kind to thee, 
Who was so very kind to me, 

My mother 

Oh no ! the thought I cannot bear, 
And, if God please my life to spare, 
I hope I shall reward thy care, 

My mother. 

When thou art feeble, old, and gray, 
My healthy arm shall be thy, stay, 
And I will soothe thy pains away, 

My mother. 

And, when I see thee hang thy head, 
Twill be my turn to watch thy bed, 
And tears of sweet affection shed, 

My mother. 

For God, who lives above the skies, 
Would look with vengeance in his eyes 
If I should ever dare despise 

My mother. 



WAITER, BRING ANOTHER BOTTLE. 

, Let no draught than claret weaker 

Chill the hearts at banquets glowing ; 
Temp'rance chokes the droughty speaker, 

Drinking sets the throttle lowing. 
Then, when bumpers warm the throttle, 
Sober wisdom 
Ever is dumb, 
While we push on 
Hot discussion : — 
Not a doubt, sir ! 
Hear m6 out, sir ! 
I denied it, — 
To decide it, 
Waiter, bring another bottle ! 

Mellow lawyers lose their prosing, 
Jolly saints their dull decorum j 
Doctors own the fudge of dosing, 

Save with that which stands before 'em. 
That will cure you, ill or not ill. 
Gout severe, ah ? 
Drink Madeira. 
Feverish palate 2 
Stick to claret. 
'Buzz you close, sir, 
That's a dose, sir ! 
'Quick imbibe that, 
I prescribe that : 
Waiter, bring another bottle ! 

Fiery soldiers, fencing bladesmen, 

Seek in duels satisfaction ; 
Cheating merchants, dunning tradesmen, 

Urge at law their sleepy action ; — 
If one uses t'other not ill, — 
If they ruffle, 
Scold or scuffle, 
Ev'ry trial 
' Makes more dry all, 
Chokes their spite all, 
And unites all, 
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Soon agreeing 
This decree in — 
Waiter, bring another bottle ! 



THE WHIP-CLUB ; 

OR, LAUGH AND BE WISE. 

(C. Dibdin.) 
Fashion's all fiddle-de-dee, 

For playing the fool I seem made ; 
But what s to become of poor me ? 

'Tis the fashion to take up my trade. 
In the Whip-Club exalted I stand, 

As the cut of my coat will imply ; 
And while driving, d'ye mind, four in hand, 

Can completely cut out a fly's eye. 

Spoken.] Lord Slum, the Honourable Mr. 
Snook, Sir Thingumbob What-d'ye-call-'um, and 
I, drive tandem like phaetons ; we square all round, 
and cut such figures. I laugh, he! he! he! and 
you'd laugh, ha! ha! ha! so let's all laugh, haw! 
haw! haw! eh! 

Oh ! tol de to\, &c. 

Driving tandem one day in a gig, 

Full spank through the street went the tits; 
The ponies took fright at a pig, 

And threw an old woman in fits ; 
The leader broke trace, by the by, 

And down a blind lane t'other scuds, 
Capsized, down a cellar went I, 

Plump into a tub full of suds ! 

SPOKEN.] I fell, like another Phaeton.— What 
d'ye want? said the laundress. — A drop of comfort, 
said I ; and if she hadn't given it me, I should 
certainly have died of a dab-wash. I rose from 
the suds like Wenus from the sea ; and I laugh'd, 
he ! he ! he ! and the washer-woman laughed, ha ! 
ha! ha! &c. 

Oh! tol derol, &c. 

My big buttons will show my degree 

In the Whip-Club, a compact sublime ; 
And for choice souls what better can be 

Than getting the whip-hand of time ? 
Some pretty gape-seed we produce, 

Though it's playing the fool, the wise tell J 
But though lords have for that no excuse, 

With me, why it's all very- well. 

Spoken.] It's all in my "way, you know j I play 
the fool to show others the absurdity of it, cut 
capers to drive away care, and make ugly mugs to 
drive away melancholy ; and if every one on life's 
stage acted his part with such zeal and fidelity, 
and endeavoured, like me, to put the brightest 
side on every thing, we should all be so happy — I 
should laugh, he! he! he! &c. 

Oh ! tol de rol, &c. 

TRADE CHOOSING. 
Air—" Bartlemy Fair." 

I was fourteen years of age, 
When my daddy, in a rage, 
Said as 'prentice I should go ; 
But I answered, " No, sir, no." 
Says he, " Good lad, you must, 
So don't kick up a dust, 
But look about, and never be afraid, O. 
There are Coopers, tailors, 

Soldiers, sailors, 

Butchers, bakers, 

Strong shoe-makers, 

Hosier, grocer, 

Physic doser, 

Florist, miller. 

Or distiller, 
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Printer, shaver, 
Fine engraver, 
Lawyer, proctor, 
Or horse-doctor." 
Spoken.] Aye, says my father ; come, sir, you 
must go out as an in-door apprentice ; therefore, as 
I wish to make you a good: mechanic, what do you 
think of being bound prentice to a butcher ? The 
name of butcher was enough — it completely cut me 
up — and I flatly refused ; when my father said, I 
was at my last stake with him, and knocked me 
down like an ox, because I couldn't act up to his 
wishes *, so I got up, and moved my marrowy-hones 
out of the house, while my father followed me, to 
the tune of — 

Hey down, ho down, derry derry down, 
Come here, you rogue, and quickly choose 
a trade, O. 

Now, since I liked the stage, 
My daddy, in a rage, 
Did say to me, — " Odzooks, 
111 burn all your play-books.' 
So quick, with all his ire, 
He threw them in the fire, 
And a bankrupt in my study I was made> O. 

All my plays 

In a blaze ; 

Burning Roll a 

Made me hollo ; 

Speed the Plough 

Is burning now ; 

Of Age To-Morrow 

Caused me sorrow ; 

Road to Ruin 

There he threw in, 

With Jane Shore, 

And inany more. 

SPOKEN.] Ah ! there they were ! and while they 
lay in the stove, I was reminded of the flames of 
Troy. Father, says I, you've broke my heart. — 
Have I ? says he, then now 111 break your back ; 
— and so he did nearly, for he struck me a blow on 
the same with a stick, that has made my belly ache 
ever since. — Now, says he, will you fix on a trade? 
Come, sir, — say, sir, — say, what trade shall it be ? 
— Not your trade, father. — My trade, sirrah ! what 
is my trade, sirrah ? — Why, thresher, sir ! — Psha ! 
nonsense ! says he ; if you don't answer me, d — n 
me if I wo'n't make you serve two years to a grave- 
digger ; then 111 turn you over to a chimney-sweep 
for three more ; you shall finish your apprentice- 
ship with a scavenger ; and, when you are out ef 
your time, 111 try to make interest for yon, and 
get you into office as Jack Ketch — that is, if peo- 
ple think you active or honest enough to fill the 
situation ! Thank you, thank you, father, says I, 
but you don't catch me at that : so he sang — 

Hey down, &c. 

Now my father did complain, 
For he found his efforts vain, 
And he grieved himself full sore, 
While my fate he did deplore j 
But soon I cheered him up, " 
And I gave him inany a cup, 
For by acting I'd a pretty fortune made, O. 

Guineas speak 

Every week ; 

Papers praise, 

Fame they raise ; 

Lord! how clever, 

His like was never j . 

No one higher, 

All esquire ; 

Hand to hat, 

And all that ; 

Proves, quite handy, 

I'm the dandy 
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SPOKKN.] Aye, " Richard's himself again \"— 
or, as the boys say, never were such times : — Wild 
Oats out of date ; Wheel of Fortune, a prime pro- 
duction ; Fortune's Frolic, a good farce ; Riches, 
a good benefit ; Hit or Miss, when you have tried 
the Country Girl. Then I'm up in the Way to get 
Married ; and, as we know Such Things Are, why, 
the Honey Moon and Matrimony may close the 
season of a theatrical - man's life as well as any 
thing else, since Grieving's a Folly, and All's 
Well that Ends Well j — so now my father sings — 

Hey down, &c. 

Huzza ! my son has chose a mighty trade, O ! 



SHADOWS OF BEAUTY, SHADOWS OF 

POWER. 

(Byron.) 

Shadows of Beauty, 

Shadows of Power, 
Rise to your duty, 

This is the hour ; 
Walk, lovely and pliant, 

From the depth of this fountain, 
As the cloud-shapen giant 

Bestrides the Hartz mountain ! 
Come, as ye were, 

That our eyes may behold 
The model in air 

Of the form I will mould, 
Bright as the iris, 

When ether is spanned ! — 
Such his desire is ; 

Such my command ! 
Demons heroic ! 

Demons, who wore 
The form of the stoic, 

Or sophist of yore ; 
Or the shape of each victor 

From Macedon's boy, 
To each bright Roman picture, 

Who breathed to destroy ! 
Shadows of Beauty ! 

Shadows of Power ! 
Up to your duty, 

This is the hour. 



ABOUT LONG ENOUGH. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

The cloth taken out, and fresh liquor brought in, 
You ask for a song, and expect I'll begin ; 
When a man's once knocked down there's no say- 
ing I wo'n't, 
He may sing if he likes, and he must if he don't. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

That point being settled, I come to the next, 
And now, like the parson, I look for my text ; 
For, in writing a song, 'tis as well, without doubt, 
To be able to tell what the ditty's about. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Should my song treat of physic, you'll call it a 
pill— 

And ask, can I think such good company ill ; 

Should I sing about law, 'twould your patience of- 
fend, 

For with that once begin youll ne'er find an end. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Or why about war should I drum in your ears, 
Or bore ye with mortars, or tall grenadiers ? 
To put wine in my song I were easily able, 
But isn't there plenty of that on the table ? 

Tol de rol, &c. 



For politic matters I care not two pins, 

Nor value a button the out* or the ins; 

What's your song then about? you may cry, in a 

huff: 
Why, I answer, I think, 'tis — About long enough. 

Tol de rol, &c. 



BRIGHT DAWNS THE DAY, WITH ROSY 

FACE. 

(Amherst.) 

BRIGHT dawns the day, with rosy face, 
That Calls the hunters to the chase, 

With musical horn, 

Salute the gay morn, 

Hillio ! hilho ! and prepare, 

With enlivening sounds, 

Encourage your hounds 

To rival the speed of the deer ! 

If you find out his lair. 

To the woodlands repair, 

Hark ! hark ! he's unharboured they cry, 

Then fleet o'er the plain, 

Well gallop amain, 

And all in a triumph of joy. 

Ye up, and ye ho, boys, away. 

Right on, my boys, and nothing fear, 
Nor shame your name, nor lag in rear, 

O'er heaths, hills, and woods, 

Through forests, and floods, 

Hillio T hillio! and away! 

The welkin resounds 

With the cry of the hounds, 

Quick, spur on your steeds, no delay ! 

Lo, the stag stands at bay, 

All the pack's at a stay, 

Then eagerly seize on their prize ; 

The welkin resounds 

With chorus of hounds, 

Shrill horns wind his knell, and he dies. 
Ye up, and ye ho, boys, away, &c 



HOW SWIFTLY WEARS THE SUMMER 

NIGHT. 

(Sir Walter Scott.) 

Hail to the cold and clouded beam, 

Pale pilgrim of the troubled sky ! 
Hail, though the mists that o'er thee stream 

Lend to thy brow their sullen dye ! 
How should thy pure and peaceful eye, 

Untroubled, view our scenes below ? 
Or how a tearless beam supply, 

To light our world of war and woe ? 

Fair queen ! I will not blame thee now, 

As once by Greta's fairy side ; 
Each little cloud that dimmed thy brow 

Did then an angel's beauty hide 1 
And if the shades I then could chide, 

Still are the thoughts to memory dear, 
' For, while a softer strain I tried, 

They hid my blush, and calmed my fear. 

Then did I swear thy ray serene, 

Was formed to light some lonely dell, 
By two fond lovers only seen, 

"Reflected from the crystal well; 
Or sleeping on their mossy cell, 

Or quivering on the lattice bright, 
Or glancing on their couch to tell 

How swiftly wears the summer night. 
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(Tapsell.) 

Mrs. Waddle was a widow, and she got no little 

gain; 
She kjept a tripe and trotter shop in Chickabiddy- 
lane ; 
Her next door neighbour, Tommy Tick, a tally- 
man was he, 
And he ax'd Mrs. Waddle just to take a — 
Long-tailed pig, or a short»tailed pig, or a pig 
without — 
A flaxen-headed cow-boy, 
As simple as may be, 
And next a merry plough-boy, I — 
Mend pottles and cans, 
Hoop jugs, patch kettles and pans, 
And over the country trudge it, I — 
Sing green grow the rushes O ! 
What signifies the life of man, 
If it was not for — 

love is the soul of a nate Irishman, 

tie loves all that's. lovely, does all that he can,— 
With, don't I look spruce on my Neddv, 

In spite of his kicking and prancing f 
Come 'a'ther, gee up, gee wo— 
Wo, Ball, wo ; so I whistles, whistles, and cries — 
The last dying speech and confession, both pa- 
rentage and education, life, character, and beha- 
viour, of — 

Sir Solomon Simons, when he did wed, blushed 
black as a crow ; 
His fair lady did blush light ; 
The clock struck twelve, they were both tucked in 
bed, — And they 
Sung fal de ral tit, tit fal de re, tit fal de-ro ; 
And they sung — ' 

Bear, deaf, what can the matter be ? 
Oh ! dear what can the matter be ? — with 

1 i-othy Dump, who would mutter and mump, 

and cry — 
Yqung lambs to sell, young lambs to sell ; 
If I'd as much money as I could tell, — I — 
Did not much like for to be on board a ship, 
When in danger there's no door to creep out, — 
I liked— an old woman clothed in gray; 
Whose daughter was charming and young, 
And she was deluded away, by — 

The mark seven! — by the mark seven ! 
The lead once more the seamen flung, 
And to the pilot cheerly sung — 
God save great George our King, 
Long live our noble King ; 

God save the King ; send him — 
To Anacreon, in heaven, where he sat in full glee, 

A few sons of harmony sent a petition, 
That he their inspirer and patron would be, 

When this answer arrived from the jolly old 
Grecian — 
Come, lads and lasses, round me throng, 

I'se tell you where I've been, 
And if you do not flout my song, 
I'se tell you — what 

Care I for mam or dad, 

Why let them roar and bellow, 
For while I live, Ill- 
Keep a snug little shop, 

None beat me at selling or buying can, 
In merry customers hop, — 'tis — 
At the dead of the night, when by whiskey in- 
spired, 
And pretty Katty Flanagan my senses had fired, 
I tapped at her window, when out came — 
Four-and-twenty tailors all on a row, 
There was one caught a 1 — se, another let him 
loose, and a third cries, knock him down with — 

Rule, Britannia ! Britannia rule the waves, 
■ Britons never will be slaves. 



MEMORY AND LOVE. 

(Hugh Gierke.) 

As Memory once reclined 

Within her breezy bowers, 
She carefully entwined 

A wreath of fairest flowers. 
" Tis for Life's fav'rite child," 

She then exclaim'd, " I've drcss'd it," 
At which young Valour smil'd, 

And for the prize contested. 

When Friendship next appeared, 

'Whose wishes seem'd the purest, 
By Hope and Candour cheer d, 

He thought his claim the surest — 
When Love, so young and -fair, 

With sweetness came advancing, 
Soft pleasure in his air, 

His eyes with rapture glancing. 

" Oh ! Love," then Memory cried, 
" Thy joys, though oft the fleetest, 

" Although to some denied, 
" They still are found the sweetest. 

" 'Tis on thy brows alone 

. " The light of Life is shining, 

" Then be the wreath thy own, 
** Of Memory's fond designing." 



OH, I'M CALLED THE JANUS THE PRIDE 
OF GENTILITY, 

Air—" Mr, O'GaUaghan."— (Bryant.) 

Oh, I'm call'd the Janus the pride of gentility, 

As justice I act, and I'm sure with ability, 

And if they would make me a member of parlia- 
ment, 

I'd have a domain ten times bigger than Charle- 
mont, 

I'd make my fine speeches, with wig full of pow- 
der sure, 

I'd bawl in their ears, - and no one should speak 
louder sure, 

The papers should teem with a speech from each 
long debate, 

Och, the speech of the famed Irish Crawley, the 
magistrate. 

I'd be of each side, both a Tory and Whig I'd be, 
And if once made prime minister, thunder, how 

glad I'd be ! 
My friends should have places, and sit by the right 

of me, 
While my foes, d — n them all, they shall ne'er 

have a sight of me. 

I'd give my grand dinners, my suppers, my wine 

and all, 
And pray hold your whist, sure the nation shall 

pay for all, 
Then they'd make me a duke in the end, faith, at 

any rate, 
When they'd call me Duke Crawley, the famed 

Irish magistrate. 



STOP, WHERE ARE YOU A GOING? 

(Upton.) 

The moon shone bright, when William said, 

" How charming is the weather ; 
Come, love, it is too soon for bed, 
So let us walk together." 
O then he pressed me, . 
And caressed me, 

Each tender kiss bestowing ! 
I, with a frown, 
Cried, looking down, 

" Stop, where are you a going ?*' 
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The youth was check'd, and stood amaz'd, 

Till love his cause befriended ; 
Then heav'd a sigh, and fondly gas'd, 

And hoped heM not offended. 

O then he press'd me, &c. 

Now really he'd have left me quite, 

If I had but consented ; 
But no, it was too fine a night, 
To stay alone contented : 
O then we walked, 
And sweetly talked, * 

Each heart with rapture glowing ! « 
Nor more could say, 
Not all the way, 
" Stop, where are you a-going?" 

THE BROKEN GOLD. 

(Dibdin.) 

Two real lovers, with one heart, 

One mind, one sentiment, one soul, 
In hapless hour were doomed to part 

At tyrant duty's harsh control. 
They broke in two a golden coin, 

In token that their love should hold, 
And swore when fate their hands should join, 

To join again the broken gold. 

A treacherous friend, who could not brook 

That joy which real love imparts, 
In evil hour advantage took 

To sow dissension in their hearts : 
Engines employed, kept spies in pay, 

Conjectures raised, and falsehood's told, 
To prove that each had given away 

To rivals base the broken gold. 

At last, when years elapsed, they met, 

Hushed ev'ry fear, dead all alarms, 
Banished each sorrow and regret, 

They rushed into each other's arms. 
While to the fond embrace they flew, 

Which Love sat smiling to behold, 
In token that their hearts were true, 

They fondly joined the broken gold. 



THE RIGHT END OF LTFE IS TO LIVE 
AND BE JOLLY. 

(Brandon.) 

Through deserts we roam, yet fat plenty we find, 
With a paunch jolly fed, and a good jolly mind, 
No mountains we climb — o'-er no oceans we roll, 
Caravan trading sinners must pay tfs our toll. 
So equal our justice, all share the same fate. 
And each leaves a trifle to mend our estate. 
To be nice about trifles is trifling and folly, 
The right end of life is to live and be jolly. 

The convent we scale, and we find at the shrine 
Fat pullets, and friars, and flaskets of wine : 
Pious fathers ! we cry, let your care be the soul, 
Since you preach up lean fast — let us have the full 

bowl; 
So pies, pullets, flaskets, we merrily take, 
While they, shudder with fear, with laughter we 
shake. 
To be nice about trifles is trifling and folly, 
The right end of life is to live and be jolly* 



A CHOICE DUCK ; 

OR, WHY BOLT THE KITCHEN-DOOR? 

Air--" Lovely Nymph"— (E. J. B. Box.) 

^HARMING Poll, oh, hear me raving, 
Why did you bolt the kitchen-door? 



Tls you alone can stay my craving, 

Let me in, I ask no more. 
I long for duck, fat, fair, and tender, 

Now on the spit I smell the roast ; 
But not that duck : — sweet Poll, surrender 

Yourself, the duck that 1 prize most. 

Dear duck, could I but have the luck in, 

All plump and feathered to my taste, 
I would, from greasy kitchen plucking, 

Save my duck from further waste ; 
But if I crave for duck much longer, 

While thus a tender duck I seek, 
My duck, I doubt, wo'n't grow much younger, 

Whilst I, in stomach, grow more weak. 

Though duck be, dear, expensive feeding, 

Sweet duck, on you I fix my heart, 
Would have, (no cost o£ dressing heeding,) 

My duck well drest in every part. 
Dear duck, though more like full fat wether, 

Were leg, and wing, and all but mine, 
Why duck would have, in every feather, 

A joint, on which my taste could dine. 



POOR ELEANOR GREY. 

Air — " Sawumeen Deeluh." — (Moncrieff.) 

Oh, long shall I think of the miller's fair daugh- 
ter, 
The flower of the valley, poor Eleanor Grey, 
For though Sorrow's sure hand to the cold grave 
has brought her, 
Her virtues in memory ne'er shall decay : 
Like the glow-worm which shines, the night's dark- 
ness illuming, 
Like the breath of the rose, which, though sweet 

while 'tis blooming, 
^Breathes sweeter when death is its beauty entomb- 
ing, 
Is the memory sweet of poor Eleanor Grey. 

If to love be a crime, and there's sin in believing, 
Then scarcely a sinner was Eleanor Grey ;' 

For Edward was tender, and form'd for deceiving, 
And swore to protect when he meant to betray ; 

And like the mild night-plant when some rude foot 
bends it, 

Whose only reproach is the perfume it lends it, — 

She signed, my heart blesses the false youth who 
rends it, 
Then died, as she blessed him, poor Eleanor Grey. 



THE MUSIC FOR ME IS THE SMACK OF 
THE WHIP. 

(Collins.) 

You may feast your ears with a fife or a drum, 
Or the catgut tickle, or the wire strum, 
But next to the smack of a sweet girl's lip, 
The music for me is the smack of the whip. 

With my ding dong, dash along, 
Heigh je ho ! heigh je ho \ &c. 

At the statesman/s driving, the patriot's pouts, 
While the changes he rings on the ins and the outs,. 
Swearing every courtier's a minister's hack. 
And none but the devil is half so black. 

With my ding dong, &c. 

When the prodigal son takes the reins in his hands, 
And the go-by gives to his houses and lands. 
With black, white, and brown, his career he runs, 
But, alack ! he's at last overtaken by the duns. 

With my ding dong, &c. 

But let them still, quarter the road of care, 
While I on the road have a birth to spare, 
If I overtake a friend that is put to the shift, 
Overturn me plump, but I'll lend him a lift. 

With my ding dong, &c. 
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When a passenger, pointing at the men packed 
On the top of the roof, talked of Gammon's Act, 
Why, says I, Master Gammon may a great man be, 
But all yon can say is but gammon to me. 

With my ding dongj &c. 

Once to ride on my coach little Teague had a mind, 

But, for want of the blunt, took the basket be- 
hind ; 

When the great fear, that put poor Paddy in a 
pother, 

Wa9 the basket and coach running foul of one 
another. 

With my ding dong, &c. 

And when to silence all his scruples at once, 
He was pitched in the boot to secure his sconce, 
Now, says he, push away, 111 complain no more, 
Since I'm first at last, though behind before. 

^Vith my ding dong, &c. 

But whether before or behind we are stowed, 
*V r hen in life we are over the upland road, 
May the vale of years then the prospect crown, 
And the journey end in a safe set down. 

With my ding dong, &c. 



FILL THE BOWL AGAIN. 

(J. F. Bryant.) 

Air—" The Glasses sparkle on the Board." 

The sparkling wine's enchanting glow, 

Illumines soft delight ; 
And while we feel new raptures flow, 

Both care and pain take flight. 
T ien why should mortals e'er repine, 

Or think their efforts vain, 
Bat seek the charms of rosy wine, 

And fill the bowl again. 

Then love and beauty both combine, 

And generous souls inspire, 
Without the help of rosy wine, 

The flame must soon expire. 
Then woe the feeble mind enthrals, 

We seek relief in vain; 
Till one bright thought to drinking calls, 

Then fill the bowl again. 

Though sages urge, in serious strain, 

That wine destroys the soul, 
That with it glory's sought in vain, 

While heaven is in the bowl. 
But though they preach this silly theme, 

Why they themselves will deign 
To toy with mirth in life's gay dream, 

And fill the bowl again. 



TIS HOLIDAY TIME ; 

OR, WE'VE BANGED * TOM AND JERRY/ 

(H. V. Smith.) 

TlS holiday time, and well get as drunk as ye 
please, 
We will sing, dance, and smoke, and be merry ; 
All the ladies we'll kiss, and the children we'll 
teaze, 
And in rows we will bang ' Tom and Jerry* 

Ri fal de ral, &c. 

Then each lad in the room his glass he most fill, 
And all jokes in oblivion must bury : 

At forfeits well play, dull Care we will kill, 
And in chaffing well bang * Tom and Jerry* 

Ri fal de ral, &c. 

We will sup off of dainties, — puddings and pies, 
All healths we'll drink in a bumper of sherry ; 

And stories we'll tell, which of course are oW— lies, 
And in ail this we will bang ' Tom and Jerry.' 

Ri fal de ral, &c. 



Witli Mister Zigzag we'll attempt to walk straight, 
And all those that can't walk we will carry j 

Then put on your hats, for I'm certain 'tis late, 
O, I'm sure we shall bang ' Tom and Jerry.' 

Ri fal de ral, &c. 

Then let us go, home, and quick hasten to bed,* 
And all care in sound sleep we will bury ; 

To-morrow we shall rise with pains in the head; 
And I'm certain we've banged ' Tom and Jerry. 

Ri fal de ral, &c. 



THE MERRY BOW-CHURCH BELLS. 



A GLEE. 



Air—" The Merry Christ-Church Bells."— {Cross.) 

DlNG-dong, the merry, merry Bow-Church bells 
. Sound sweet and glee impart ; 
The changes that enrich our peals, 

Reward the ringer's art : 
Their cheerful chime dull grief dispels, 
So sweet sound the merry, merry Bow-Church 
bells. 

Within their sound how many born 

Have proved both good and great ; 
The world's emporium who adorn, 

Or honour power and state ; 
By ceaseless industry who thrive, 

By honest trade reap gain, 
By commerce envied wealth achieve ; 

Rich burghers of the main. 
By Fortune s choicest favours crowned, 

Thus oft, old Record tells, 
Have rose the boys born in the sound 

Of merry, merry Bow-Church bells. 

Ding dong, &c. 



OH, LIFE! THY JOYS ARE BUT A DREAM. 

(T. W. Kelly.) 

How oft, without or help or guide, 
We stray in life's uncertain path j 

Receiving, in our hour of pride. 

Men's smiles, their favours, and their wrath. 

For pleasures spring with new desire ; 

The page of learning, ah, how bright ! 
What joys are kindled by the fire 

From beauty's eye of beaming light ! 

A snow-white hand, a flushed-warm cheek 
But, oh ! they but our passions feed ; 

They but deceive the heart, and break — 
They but our wayward youth mislead. 

Ambition holds the nectared drink, 

It in the golden vase looks fair j 
But what fond lip can touch the brink 

Nor quaff a sea of sorrows there ? 

And love, within the heart and eye, 
May bloom, but no return may meet; 

Like Noah's dove, may wandering fly, 
But homeward will at last retreat. 

Hopeless, it leaves upon the cheek 

Of blooming health Death's pale decay, 

And, preying on a mind too weak, 
Wastes heart, and frame, and life away. 

Oh, Life ! thy joys are but a dream, 
And scarce deserve a smile or tear ; 

They fly us, like the minstrel theme, 
That lives — but leaves the bard to die. 



MY TIGHT IRISH LAD. 

(Waldron.) 

I DANCED on the green when scarcely fifteen, 
And all the lads called me their neat little queen ; 
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My heart was ne'er sad, but jocund and glad, 
I footed by turns with each tight Irish lad. 
With heart full of fun, I soon married one, 
Who went for a soldier, was kilt by a gun ; 
I first thought it bad, yet never was sad, 
And married another young tight Irish lad. 

He happened to die, the church-yard was nigh, 
We buried him quickly, I little did cry ; 
A third soon I had, he rode a nice pad, 
Which threw off and kilt the poor tight Irish lad. 
And now, the third time, when just in my prime, 
A widow I'm left ; and I think it no crime, 
Nor any thing bad, to say, with heart glad, 
Och, let the priest join us, my tight English lad ! 



JESSIE, O' THE DEE. 

A sweeter lassie ne'er was born 

Than Jessie, o' the Dee, 
Her breath is like the gale of morn, 

And Heaven was in her e'e ; 
Her locks were o' the raven hue, 

And mantled o'er her face, 
No classic artist ever drew 

An image of such grace ; 
In truth, she was divinely fair, 

From all she bore the gree, 
And none in beauty can compare 

Wi' Jessie, o' the Dee. 

Unnumbered suitors came to woo, 

And strove her hand to gain, 
But well their wily arts she knew, — 

Their sighing was in vain ; 
Among the rest, young Donald came, 

A bonnie lad, and free, 
Wi' blithesome look he urged his flame 

To Jessie, o' the Dee ; 
His tale of love was void of art, 

No faithless swain was he, 
And soon he won the gentle heart 

Of Jessie, o' the Dee. 



MR. LOBSKl'S FISHING-TALE. 

Air — " And they all allowed 'twas just the thing." 

(Reynolds.) 

Young Lobski said to his ugly wife, 
" I'm off till to-morrow to fish, my life." 
Says Mrs. Lobski, " I'm sure you a'n*t, 
But, you brute, you are going to gallivant." 

To gallivant — to gallivant, 
You brute, you are going to gallivant. 

What Mrs. Lobski said was right, 

Gay Mr. Lobski staid out all night ; 

He ne'er went to fish, 'tis known very well, 

But where he went I shall not tell. 

I shall not tell, &c. 

Next morning Mr. Lobski knew 
He had caught no fish, so he bought a few, 
Thinks he, my wife woVt smoke my plot, 
And she will bite, though tJte fish did not. 

Though the fish did not, &c. 

When Lobski to his spouse drew near, 
Savs she, " what sport have you had, my dear?" 
" The river," says he, " is full of water-rats, 
So I've only caught you a dozen sprats." 

A dozen sprats, &c. 

" A dozen sprats, base man," says she, 
" What, catch in a river the fish of the sea ? 
You can throw* long line, Mr. Lobski, I know, 
But 'tis clear you can draw a much longer bow.*' 

A longer bow, &c. 



MORAL. 
Let all men who are frail in flesh, 
Observe salt water is not fresh, 
For wives their husbands will condemn 
Who think with sprats to gudgeon them. 

To gudgeon them, &c. 



HONEST NED. 

Dangers past, joys in view, 

Honest Ned, as homeward bound, 

Sings and talks of naught but Sue, 
While the grog and flip go round. 
But yet a sigh, 
I knew not why, 

Would sometimes need a check — 
Ah ! many a time I've giv'n a leer, 
And oft have seen him shed a tear, 

While watching on the deck. 

In battle bold as any tar, 
No one could be more brave ; 

He laughed at every wound or scar, 
Nor feared ,a watery grave. 
But yet a sigh, 
I knew not why, 

Would sometimes need a check : 
Ah, many a time I've giv'n a leer, 
And oft have seen him shed a tear, 

While watching on the deck. 

*Twas in the gloomy hour of night, 

All as silent as the dead, 
When, by the moon's imperfect light, 

I spied our honest Ned ; 
He heaved a sigh, 
I knew not why, 
But gave it soon a check ; 

I shook his hand, and gave a leer, 

He on it dropped another tear, 
While watching on the deck. 

Messmate, says 1, relate your grief, 

I've little, yet can lend ; 
We're sent, you know, to give relief 

And comfort to a friend. 
He heaved a sigh, 
I knew not why, 
But gave it soon a check; 

I turned my head, and gave a leer, 

Again I saw him shed a tear, 
While watching on the deck. 

Friend Ned, says I, be not so soft, 
But think of joys in store, 

And trust in Him who sits aloft 
Till life can charm no more. 
He heaved a sigh, 
I knew not why, 

But gave it soon a check ; 
We parted then, I gave a leer, 
And saw him shed another tear, 

While watching on the deck. 



WHAT IS LOVE ?— A BAGATELLE '. 
(Colman.) 

Time was, if poets tell us true, 

When Cupid shot envenomed arrows ; 
They pierced the heart quite through and through,. 

And killed Arcadians like cock-sparrow* . 
What say our modern gentlemen ? 

Can Cupid's darts with poison fill us ? 
No, faith, they tickle now and then, 

But, curse me, if they ever kill us '. 

The mother of the spiteful boy 

Left many likenesses behind her, 
And if we find one Venus coy, 

We soon may meet a dozen kint'er. 
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Then, what is love ?— A bagatelle ; 

What are the pains that we endure for't T 
A bottle often makes us well, — 

But marriage is a certain cure for't \ 



WHY, OWEN, DIDST THOU LEAVE ME? 

Though far beyond the mountains that look so dis- 
tant here, 

To fight his country's battles last May-day went 
my dear : 

Ah, well shall I remember with bitter sighs the 
day, 

Ah, Owen, didst thou leave me ! at home why did 
I stay? 

Ah ! cruel was my father who did my flight re- 
strain, 

And I "was cruel hearted that did at home, remain ; 

With thee, my .love, contented, I'd journey far 
away. 

Why, Owen, &c« 

To market at Langollen, each morning do I go, 
But how to strike a bargain no longer do I know ; 
My father chides at evening, my mother all the 
day. 

Why, Owen, &c. 

When thinking of my Owen my eyes with tears 

they fill, 
And then my mother chides me because my wheel 

stands still ; 
How can I think of spinning whilst Owen's far 

away ? 

Why, Owen, &c. 

Oh ! could it please kind heaven to shield my love 
from harm, 

To clasp him in my bosom would every care dis- 
arm; 

But ah ! I fear, far distant will be that happy day, 

Why, Owen, &c. 



PAT OF LONDONDERRY. 

Air—" The WiUow."—(C. F. Barret,) 

Twas Pat of Londonderry 

That loved fair Dublin's Kate, 
And swore she'd be right merry, 
If once she was his mate. 

Och ! faith, cried he, 

All's up with me ; 
She's pierced me through and through : 

To crown the joke, 

My bottle's broke— 
Och hone I what will I do ? 

Just then fair Kate advancing, 
He chucked him at her feet: 
*His gooseberry eyes soft glancing, 
Did love, for love, entreat. 

Brisk as a flee, 

I once, like thee, 
Cried Pat, could mirth pursue, 

"But now your eyes 

My bosom fries ; 
Och hone I what shall I do ? 

Kate looked black as the devil 

At what he'd got to say, 
Then begg'dhe'd be so civil 
As take himself away. 

Begone, joy, quick, 

Or else Til kick 
You till you're black and blue, 

Pat piped his eye, 

And sad did cry, 
Och hone ! what will I do ? 



Overwhelmed with cam and socrew, 

His garters forth he drew, 
And cried, before to-morrow 
I'll hang myself for you. 
Just then there came, 
To ease his flame, 
A maid who loved him- true ; 
She's now his wife, 
Kate cries for life, 
Och hone ! what shall I do'? 



•*++ +^++-+ 



THE FAVOURING GALE. 

(Waldrori.) 

When a ship is full freighted with silver and gold, 
Safe stowed in her cabin, her lockers, and hold ; 
Her bottom quite sound, and her rigging all right, 
How charming to gaze on so glorious a sight ! . 
Yet what will her bottom or rigging avail, 
Unless she be blessed with a favouring -gale ? 

When a mill is replenished with sacks of rich 

corn, 
The produce of fields which fair Britain adorn ; 
The miller, too, waiting for many an hour, 
To grind the brown grain into fine-bolted flour ; 
For every wind though the mill has a sail 
They're nought if unblessed with a favouring gale. 



++++++I++ 



• THE SENTIMENTAL COBBLER. 

Air—" Deny dotwi."— (T. Scarnell.) 

A COBBLER I am, and no jobs I refuse ; ' 
I live by the mending of old boots and shoes. 
I leather my customers, stop broken holes, 
And often repair men and women's bad soles. 

Derry down, down, down, deny down. 

Whenever a man's understanding is gone, 
'Tis I that can mend it, be it ne^r so much worn ; 
Then, prythee, good customers, on me depend, 
To your troubles I can very soon put an end. 

Derry down, &c. 

'Tis not very often my work idly lacks, 
For to it I stick, night and morn, tight as wax. 
Then surely my business never can fail, 
While all sorts of jobs I continually nail. 

Derry down, &c. 

Like an auctioneer, I'm a bit of a crammer, 
Like him, too, I frequently work by the hammer ; 
Being insulted one day by an ill-natured clown, 
Like my auctioneer brother, I just knocked him 
down. 

Deny down, &c. 
Saint Monday, like others, I merrily keep, 
And few are the sorrows which make me to weep ; 
Forget all disasters, forgive all that's past, 
And swear all the day to be true to the last. 

Derry down, &c. 
My hair often bristles to think all my life 
I have lived without taking a lass for my wife • 
But, as I'm grown old and no chance can well Jail, 
I'll wait for grim death, and then give up my all. 

Derry down, &c. 



FEMALE NOVEL READERS. 

Air—" Put it down to the Bt»."— (Bryant.) 

Many ladies, they say, 

Read novels all day, 
Yet I mean not the sex to asperse, 

For if not at that 

Why in sland'rnus chat, 
They might idle their time away worse. 
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SPOKEN.] Oh dear yes, most of out young la- 
dies love to enter into the secrets of Tom Jones or 
a Fashionable Lover, and many a mamma has had 
the mortification to find one of these favourites 
lying under Miss's pillow in the morning. As to 
some of our old maiden ladies, poor souls, they 
think of nothing but Arcadian bowers, purling 
rills, and meandering streams ; and they'll often 
sit up half the night nodding over some rigmarole 
story till at last they set their old wigs on fire. 
And even the very servants are infected ; Sally, 
the fat cook, will stand roasting by the kitchen 
fire reading an Essay on Female Delicacy, and very 
often before she comes to the F-I-N-I-S, the meat 
is burning, and the fat is in the fire. 

Our fair sex in novels they take such delight, 
Their heads are bewildered from morning till night. 

Then to libraries they go, 

For choice stories of woe, 
Or a sweet pretty tale of a ghost ; 

Of seductional sorrows 

And caverns of horrors, 
At length they're e'en scared at a post. 

Spoken. 1 How do you do this morning, Miss 
Pathetic ?— -Vy, very poorly, I assure you ; I feel 
a sympatheticness at my stomach, and therefore 
may have something with spirits in it. — What say 
you to a little brandy and water? — Bless you, I 
don't want spirits of that sort, I want something 
with ghosts in it. — What did you read last, Miss ? 
— Rug-in-tan-o, or the Dog of Wenus. — Oh, I 
understand j Ragantino, or the Doge of Venice. — 
I believe it was ; but what can you recommend ? — 
Why, as you are partial to spirits you had better 
take the Lake of Geneva. — (Old unman.) Mr. Li- 
brary-man, I've brought you home the Convent 
Spectre, and now let me have the Hour of Death. 
— I'm surprised, ma'am, that you didn't think of 
that before ; allow me to recommend it to your at- 
tention. — Pray, sir, have you got Walkwer's As- 
twonomy, with a descwiption of the Owwewy, in 
your libwawy. — No, sir, but I've got a Pronouncing 
Dictionary. — Sir! I don't want a pwoper pwonoun- 
cing dictionawy, neither. — Pray, Mr. Bookman, 
have you any tiling uncommon? — Yes, my lady, 
here's Disinterested Love, or Marriage without 
Repentance. — But what's the most fashionable ? 
— Crim. Con. my lady. — Then let me have Crim. 
Con. immediately. — Pray, sir, have you got the 
Miseries of Human Life ? — No, sir ; haven't had 
them since my wife died. — Here, Tom, take Tra- 
vels in Greece to the tallow-chandler's, Killing no 
Murder to the butcher's, and Scenes in High Life 
to the spunging-house ; and do you mind, bring 
the Honeymoon from that new-married couple : 
take the Art of Spouting to the plumber's, and 
Childe Harold to the nursery. Thus , 

With novels, &C. 

The wife, too, must go 

To the shop's overflow, 
While her husband, poor man, just come home, 

Trudges oft everywhere 

In search of his fair, 
To some tavern at last forced to roem 

Spoken.] Ah! poor fellow, just returned from 
a long journey of a dark night, he tumbles over 
the Castle of Otranto, kicks the Italian Banditti 
to the devil, tears Beauty and the Beast to atoms, 
throws the Forty Thieves into the fire-place, tram- 

?les on the Devil and Doctor Faustus, destroys the 
nquisition, drowns the Convent Spectre in a pail 
of water, pitches the Hag of the Lake into the 
cradle, beats the Hero of the North with a poker, 
and burns the World to ashes, while the History 
of Nobody and Parliamentary Reform are the 
only subjects ordered to lie on the table. , 



Oh, then, ladies, in reading be moderate, pray, 
Or your husbands for certain the piper must pay. 



MODERN SCANDAL. 

From time immemorial, the ladies have held 

A right private character to handle; 
Old and young, friend and foe, have, in turn, beei 
compelled 
To submit to their ladyships' scandal— 
With their hints, and their jeers, 
And their nods, and their leers, 

Chit chat, 

Tittle tat, 

Mechlin lace, 

Ugly face, 

Bad complaints, 

How she paints, 

Captain G — , 

And Miss P — , 

Gretna Green, 
_ Behind a screen, 

~~ Crim. con. 

All the ton, 

Baby born, 

Gilded horn, 

Assignation! 

Frustration ! 

Indignation ! 

Mortification ! 

Separation ! 

Multiplication ! 

SPOKEN.] (Ad libitum.) To tlte chit-chat of the day 

Thus they simper and smile while they sip their 

bohea, 
Oh, these are the comforts of scandal and tea ! 

Lately the gents this said privilege claim, 

And in far greater dread we must stand all, — 
For the ladies; kind souls, only touched private 
fame, - 
But private and public they scandal* 
With their nods, and their winks; 
And their sneeis, and their blinks — 

New Reviews, 

Author stews, 

Playhouse crammed, 

Actors d — d, 

Bankrupt-list, 

Mr. Grist, 

Wholesale grocer, 

But so, so, sir, 

House of Commons, 

Set of rum ones, 

Whig or Tory, 

The same story, 

Ins and outs, 

All are scouts, 

Reformation ! 

Alteration ! 

Sequestration ! 

Ruination ! 

Approbation ! 

Damnation ! 

Spoken.] (Ad libitum.) 

And thus the kind gents every subject will handle 
Oh, these are the comforts of coffee and scandal ! 



DELIGHTS OF MILLING; 

OR, THE HUMOURS OP MOULSEY -HURST. 
Air—" Oh, what a Day." 

This is the time, the season for a mill, or fight, 
Such a time as this there surely never was ; 
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Navigators, novices, the poor, the peer, the lily 
white, 
The single-hearted waterman, and double-flsted 

All are so busy at it, each man gets his share of 

his — 
Next-door-neighbour's knuckles, and a handsome 

face and pair of eyes. 
A man is morning, noon, and night, with Belcher, 

at his sporting-house ; 
While sweet attractive attitudes are striking us and 
courting us. 

Oh, what a sight is a dainty bit of 

pugilism! 
All mankind are tucking-up their fin- 
gers for a fight. 

Ring* now are made at Moulsey-Hvrst and Twick- 
enham, 
At Crawley- Downs, at Teddington, at SJtepperton, 
and there 

Skulls get of pepper-mint a dose enough to sicken 
'em j 

CoUar-bones and claret-mugs, are worse for wear ; 

Stakes, ropes, and water-bottles, saw-dust, seconds, 
fighting-men, 

Tradesfolk, and showfolk, London-men, and Brigh- 
ton-men, 

Waggons, whips, and gin, and bets, with some to 
lose, and some to win 'em, 

Nonpariels, and brandy, nuts, and carts, with two- 
and-twentv in 'em. 

Oh, what a sight is a dainty, &c. 

Whips are at work, sticks follow, legs and all an- 
noys, 
Silence is entreated, with an oath or knock ; 

"Pray, who is that?"—" That's RandaU, in the 
corderoys ;" 
" And that is Mr, Richmond, in the white smock- 
frock." 

Sights to astonish us ! there, that young man a 
dicer is ; 

Hush! or else hell rattle out his bones upon your 
ivories'! 

White feathers waving, when courage- has evapo- 
rated. 

Men with heads beneath their arms, like walking 
Charles decapitated. 

Oh, what a sight is a dainty, &c. 

Such is the rage for squaring now in rounds? that all 



Walk about in gouty gloves, in striking streets j 
ing'* grown so impudent, she reallv ' 
bounds at all. 



Sparring* s grown so impudent, she really knows no 



But thrusts her leathern knuckles into every face 
she meets ; 

Little ragged boys, in courts,' are flushing it, and 
flooring- it ;' 

Brothers and their sisters' heads are Jibbing it, and 
boring it : 

Clerks in public offices, assail with fist the first 
comers, — 

And tradesmen o'er the counter stretch, and coun- 
ter-hit their customers. 

Oh, what a sight is_a dainty, &c. 



THE ORIGIN OF OLD BACHELORS. 

X>ame NATURE one day, in a comical mood, 

While mixing the mould to make man, 
Was struck with a thought, as the ingredients she 
viewed, 

To alter a little her plan. 
Her children, she knew, were much given to rove, 

So temp'ring the clay with great art, 
She sparingly threw in the Soft seeds of love, 

That usually spring round the heart. 
But she quickly repented, though too late, 'tis true, 

For a rusty old bachelor stood forth to view. 



Yes, an old bachelor, 

A fusty old bachelor ! 
What's an old bachelor like ? 

A tree without a branch, 

A buck without a haunch, 

A knife without a fork, 

Bottle without a cork, 

A key without a lock, 

A wig without a block. 
Thus, you see, my good friends, what a whimsical 

creature 
Was formed, in a frolic, by old Madam Nature. 

The world, ever since, has been teazed by these 
creatures, 
Well known by their stiff formal strut, 
Their dull downcast looks, crabbed vinegar fea- 
tures, 
And dress of true bachelor cut. 
The bright blaze of Beauty can't warm their cold 
clay, 
Disliked by maid, widow, and wife ; 
In a kind of half-stupor, the days pass away, 

Of these blanks in the lottery of life. 
Thus, curtailed of pleasure, a stranger to love, . 
The fusty old bachelor's destined to rove. 
Yes, the old bachelor, 
The fusty old bachelor ! 
What's an old bachelor like ? 
A ship without a sail, 
A cat without a tail, 
Cellar without the wine, O, 
Purse without the rhino, 
A watch without a chain, 
A skull without a brain. 
Thus, you see, my good friends, what a whimsical 

creature 
Was formed, in a frolic, by old Madam Nature. 

New mark, if the sexes in number agree., 

As some queer philosophers think ; 
(Full many a damsel's heart, I foresee, 

At this part of my story will sink,) 
As two wives at once men are not allowed, 

Except their suit parliament aids, 
And as bachelors, stupid, onr streets daily crowd, 

It follows, there must be old maids. 
Thus we get from the smoke neatly into the smo- 
ther, 
For one evil treads fast on the heels of another. 
O, fie on old bachelors, 
All flinty-hearted bachelors ! 
What is an old bachelor like ? 
A bell without a clapper, 
A door without a rapper, 
A drum without a fife, 
Butcher without a knife, 
A sun without a moon, 
A dish without a spoon. 
Thus, you see, my good friends, what a whimsical 

creature, 
Was formed, in a frolic, by old Madam Nature. 



I SIVG OF MIRTH— AND JOLLITY'S MY 

THEME. 

When fumes of wine ascend into my brain, 
Care sleeps — and I the bustling world disdain ; 
Nor all the wealth of Croesus I .esteem, 
I sing of Mirth — and JoUity's my theme. 

With garlands I my ruby temples crown, 
Keeping rebellious thoughts of business down ; 
In broils and wars, while others take delight, 
I, with choice friends, indulge my appetite. 

Drink, then, my boys, and let us quench the fire, 
Which the pure calentures of love inspire ; 
For, when too high his beams begin to shine, 
We find the best extinguisher is — wine. 
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ii the cliff. 



THB IRISH SMUGGLERS ; 

OE, THE COMICAL KEO. 

Peom Brighton two Paddies w. 

Pot pebble* and shells to ei[ 
When, lo! a small barrel ni dropp'd from aikiff. 

Which lasted at length to the short . 
Says Dermot to Pat, we the owner will bilk. 



Light well be merry and frisky. 



Dew joy! 'tis a. barrel of whisky. 
Says Pat. Ill won broach it, O fortunate lot! 

(Now Pat, yon most know, was a joker) 
I'll go to Tom Murphy, who lives in Iho cot. 

And borrow his kitchen hot poker. 
Twai said, and 'twas done — the carrel was borM, 

(No Bacchanals ever felt prouder,) 
When Paddy found oat a small error 

The whisky, alas ! was gunpowder 
With sudden explosion, he new o'er t 
t sported a leg > 



Yet itsttinct pi 



_ _ r __'ails, win 

So he kept a tight hold e 



philosophy fails. 



If you 
And 



OH! BE SOME SIGNAL VENGEANCE 
POUND. 
(E. C. 1 

caitiff wretch to . 

Who dares his fellow man around 

The chain) of slavery cast ! 
Who, with remorseless bosom, parts 

The links that friendship wove ! 
Who breaks, between two faithful hearts. 

The bonds entwined by love. 
30 



His country's scorn, in lasting shame,— 

Oh I let the demon dwell. 
Who thus, degrading manhood's name. 

Would turn out earth to hell ! 



THE VILLAGE CRIH. CON, 



(Ptome.) 
Ob '. ye lad* and ye laddesse* gay. 

Come bear with my rhyming a bob ; 
'Bout a trim, con, I've something to say. 

Twin a Dairy-maid, Tailor, and Snob. 
This Snob was the boast of the town. 

The envy and pride of the lads ; 
The girls never gave him a frown. 

Though some said 'twas 'cause of the trail. 
Now, once foe all. Snob thought to many, 

And having seen plenty of life. 
Not wanting the Huff, would not tarry, 

But leei-iise* v '- — **- — '■'- 

He met with a d 



And being 1 



sel named Nona/, 
ai a dairy hard by, 
e crswi of his fancy, 
a night on the sly. 



Her love Snob thought firm 

That the breath of her lit 
And said things no ooMJer c 

As he proas A the doe-iiir 
Soon the maid felt the butu 

Her bosom it heav'd like a ehatn. 
While her heart cwdfew o'er with compel 

Her eyes from the Snot eeat'd to torn. 
The day when the license was bought, 

A toiler, who knew Nance a child, 
Approach'd with the wimrfine thought, 

Her heart might, perhaps, be begui'. d. 
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He had just taken measure of Snob, 
To make him a new suit of pie-bald, 

And had Said, any little odd job 

He would any time do, if Snob called. 

Now Nancy, beloved by the tailor, 

Soon proved that the spirit was frail ; 
When Snip dared with kisses assail her, 

She gently confessed he'd prevail. 
So Snip got a license and married 

This dairy-maid, buxom and fair, 
While Snob all the time at home tamed, 

Thinking next day the fond bliss to share. 

But finding her not come to meet him, 

Poor Snob being left in the lurch, 
Went out — when the first who should greet him, 

Was Mrs. Snip .walking from church. 
Cries she, ' My dear Snob, I'm just married 

To Snip, who is a Iktle way on.' 
Roplied Snob, * Into couart shall be carried 

This conduct, d— n me, it*s crim. eon/ ; 

Yet quickly .thought Snob, * since the license 

I've got to kiss NaMte when I will, • * 
Why, as to the rest, it's all nonsense, 

So let them be married who will.' 
Then if the good-humoured somehow 

Can take but the cream of .the jcst> 
The critics, no doubt, will allow 

There's skim-milk enough for the rest. 



+■*»+■**+■+ 



LOVE AND LAURA. 
(T. W. Kelly.) 

On a bank, where circling trees 
Kindly form'd a verdant shade, 

Laura lay,, — the noontide breeze 
Had lull'd asleep the gentle maid. 

Love, on sportive wing, there flying, 

Seeking objects for his-skill, 
Eyed the fair one, and while eyeing, 

Wished her subject to Kid will. 

His keenest dart then carefully 

The archer chose, and laugh'd the while ; 
But when' aiming at her, she 

Awoke and saw the urchin's guile. 

In vain, she cried, is all your skill, 

Compared with mine,, to touch the heart ; 

One look of mine, blind urchin, will 
Wound surer than your keenest dart. 



THE NAVAL SUBALTERN. 

(Collins.) 

Ben Block was a vet'ran of naval renown, 

And renown was his only reward ; 
For the Board still neglected his merits to crown, 

As no interest he held with my lord 1 

Yet, as brave as old Benbow was sturdy old Ben, 
And he'd laugh at the cannons' loud roar ! 

When the death-dealing broadside made 'worm's 
meat of men, 
And the scuppers were streaming with gore I 

Nor could a lieutenant's poor stipend provoke 
The* stanch tar to despise scanty prog ; 

But his biscuit he'd crack, turn his quid, crack his 
joke, 
And drown care in a jorum of grog. 

Thus year after year, in a subaltern state, 
Poor Ben for his king fought and bled j 

Till time had unroofed all the thatch from his pate, 
4nd the hair from his temples had fled. 



When, on humbly saluting, with sinciput bare, 
The first Lord of the Admiralty once ; 

Quoth his Lordship, " Lieutenant, you've lost all 
your hair, 
Since I last had a pe*ep at your sconce." 

" Why, my lord !" replied Ben, " it with truth 
may be said, 

While a bald pate I long have stood under, 
There, have so rMsny captains walk* d over my head, 

That to see me quite scalp'd 'twere no wonder." 



THE PRIEST OF BALLINACASEY. 

Air — " Garry Owen" — (Beular.) 

In Ireland, the dear land, when I was a boy, 
With the girls of the place would I prattle and toy ; 
And as I grew big was the only true joy 

Of the lasses of Ballinacasey. 
I tdmbled, and touzled, and pull'd them about ; 
I wjts sure invited to every rout ; 
Of not one good thing was I ever left out 

By the fair sex of Ballinacasey. 

Now in these good things I'd a rival and grudge, 
One for whom all the folks of the village would 

drudge; " •' 

For he was the doctor, schoolmaster, and judge, 
' .And priest, too,, of Ballinacasey. 
When any thing nice but once met his eye # 
Whether pratee, or pudding, or pig in a sty, 
To have,_sure,a finger and hand in the pie 

Was the priest of Ballinacasey. 

'Gainst my manifold sins would he preach and 

' would swear, 
About tumbling, and pulling, and tearing the fair, 
Whene'er I came near the confessional chair 

In the chapel of Ballinacasey. 
It chanced young Norah got loose in her dress, 
For love of me, so a decent mess 
Bid I get in when I went to confess 

To die priest of Ballinacasey. 

" Och!" said he, "by St. Patrick! you are a big 

sinner; 
And so is that Norah — why didn't you bring her?" 
I've brought something better, — it is a good dinner, 

Sweet father of Ballinacasey. 
" You're a very great sinner — it smells very nice— 
'Long with old Nick— is't pig ? — you'll be burnt up 

to ice — 
You can't be forgiven, but — bring one more slice— 
For the priest of Ballinacasey." 

I brought him some more with a good whiskey sup, 
And I was forgiven ere he'd swaUow'd 'em up ; 
Then, quite "purified, did I go home to sup 

From the chapel of Ballinacasey. 
Now the pratees were boiling over the pot, 
The pigs were eating the roof of my cot, 
When Kate McCarthy so snugly I'd got 

In my cottage at Ballinacasey. 

It happen'd now whilst I pull'd Kitty about, 
That the priest in the window poked in his long 

snout ; 
He suspected my faith, so had followed me out 
From the chapel of Ballinacasey. 
" What," said he, *' you're beginning again, 
And I've caught you. out in the middle of sin, 
I've found you out when you thought 1 was in 

The chapel of Ballinacasey." 

Then he preach 'd of Beelzebub, devils, and flames j 

Of Satan, and all such outlandish names, 

And said I had brought now a thousand of shames 

On the priest of Ballinacasey. 
When he had done he gave a long groan, 
And said he ne'er saw such a sinner of stone, 
A nd must excommunicate me, skin and bone, 
From the chapel of Ballinacasey. 
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Hear me ! she's a Protestant, father, said I, 
And her faith to convert now I piously try : 
Is that it ? said he, then I'll bid you good bye 

For the chapel of Ballinacasey. 
Och ! St. Roke assist your holy plan,, 
Try to convert her the best way you can, 
Then bring her to me, a good catholic man, 

At the chapel of Ballinacasey. 

Och ! bring her to me in the morning to mass, 
And then I will, when I've examined her close, 
Give to the new convert the sign of the cross, 

In the chapefof Ballinacasey. 
Now work her conversion, and mind what I've 

spoke, 
Then bring her to me and I will, by St. Roke \ 
Give to her salvation a finishing stroke 

In the chapel of Ballinacasey. 



HAIL, BACCHUS, HAIL! FAREWELL TO 

LOVE. 

A PARODY. 

(W. H. Ireland.) 

Begone, 111 hear no more of love. 
Its galling pangs no more I'll prove, 
But range o'er hills, o'er dales, and fields, 
And taste those joys which freedom yields. 

There will- 1 climb amongst the rocks, 
Or with the shepherds feed their flocks ; 
Or angle near tne water-falls, 
And hear the birds' sweet madrigals. 

* No more 111 weave thee wreaths of roses, 
No more remember fragrant posies, 
No more cull flowers to deck thy kirtle, 
Entwined with sprigs of blooming myrtle. 

I will not pluck the lamb's soft wool ; 
The vine's enlivening fruit 111 pull, 
And then defy the winter's cold. 
Thy charms, and man's dear idol, gold. 

Away, straw-belts and ivy-buds ; 
Away with clasps and amber-studs : 
Nor these nor thou again shalt move 
My stubborn heart to melt with love. 

From dawn till eve 111 drink and sing, 
And toast with wine each May morning ; 
These are the joys my mind shall move, 
Hail, Bacchus, hail ! farewell to love ! 



KNOWING JOEY. 
(Cross.) 

I was called knowing Joe by the boys of our town, 

Old dad taught me wisely to know folk ; 
Cod ! I was so sharp, when they laughing came 
down, 

I axed ' how do'st do ?' to the show-folk ; 
I could chaunt a good stave, that I knowed very 
well ; 

No boy of my age could talk louder. 
Crack a joke, tip the wink, or a droll story tell ; 

Of my cleverness, too, none were prouder ; 
So, thinks I, it's better nor following the plough, 

To try with these youths to queer low folk; 
Their master I met, so I made my best bow, 

Spoken.J How do ye do, sir? say9 I, I'ze a 
mighty notion of turning actor-man ; I be main 
lissome — boxes and wrestles vary pretty— dances 
a good jig-rand can play— die vary devil ! 

Axed a place, and so joined with the show-folk. 



The place that I'd got, I determined to keep, 
But, odjsookers ! they were all so drollish ! 
Kings, cobblers, and tailors ( a prince or a sweep ' 

And jawed so at I, I looked foolish ! 
Their daggers and swords, cod ! they handled « ' 
'cute, 
And their ladies were all so bewitching ! 
When I thought 'to be droll, t was always stnw : 
mute, 
As the bacon-racx hangs in our kitchen j 
They axed me to say how * the coach was at the 
door/ 
When were seated above and below folk ! 
Feggs ! • I was so sheamfaced, I flopped on the 
floor! 

Spoken.] A kind of a sort of giddiness seized 
me all over J — the candles danced the hays! — 
'twere as dimmish as a Scotch mist ! I dropp'd down 
dead as a shot ! 

And swounded away 'mong the show-folk. 

They laughed so, and jeered me, as never wur 
seen !. 
All manner of fancies were playing ; 
One night I was sent for to wait on a queen, 

Spoken.] I believes it were Queen Hamlet of 
Dunkirk ! 

(Not thinking the plan they were laying. X 
My leady she died on a chair next Her spouse. 

While with pins me behind they were pricking ; 
All at once I screamed out ; lent her grace such a 
douse! 

That alive she was soon— -aye, and kicking ! 
The people all laughed at, and hooted poor I, 

And the comicafdogs did me so joke!, 
That I made but one step, without bidding- good 
bye 

Spoken.] From their steage, cod I I nervjer so 
much as once looked behind me I tumbled over a 
barrel of thunder — knocked down a hailstorm — 
rolled over the sea— darted like lightning through 
the infarnal regions. 

And so I took my leave of the show-folk. 



ONE NATION, ONE PEOPLE i THE BRAVE 
AND THE FREE. 

(Captain Morris.) - 

It has long been agreed by all persons of learning, 
Who in stories of old have a ready discerning, 
That in every country which travellers paint, 
There has always been found a protector or saint. 

Derry down, &c. 

Saint George for Old England ; with target and 

lance j 
Saint Andrew for Scotland; Saint Denis for 

France ; 
Saint David for Wales, who oh goats \isedto ride ; 
And Patrick Hibernians patron and pride, I 

Derry down^ &c. 

Saint Denis gives soup, and Saint George the Sir 

Loin, 
While Saint Andrew on oatmeal will frequently 

dine, 
With leeks the fair boards of Saint David are 

crowned, 
And Patrick for rivers of claret's renowned. 

Derry down, &c. 

But the jest of his friends he'd take in good part, 
For the blunders were only excess of his heart, 
Though there was but one blunder he ever would 

own, 
And thai was when he found all the liquor was 
v gone. Derry down, &c. 
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United with Britain Hibernia shall be, 
One nation, one people, the brave and the free, 
Then in vain shall the thunders of Denis be hurled, 
▲ad Saint George and Saint Patrick give laws to 
the world. 

Deny down, &c. 



+++++■*++ 



STEADY SHE GOES, ALL'S WELL! 
(Morton.) 

THE British tar no peril knows, 

But, fearless, braves the stormy deep ; 

The ship's his cradle of repose, 

■ And sweetly rocks him to his sleep. 

He, though the raging surges swell, 
In his hammock swings, 
When the steersman sings, 

Steady she goes, all's well ! 

While to the main-top yard he springs, 

An English vessel Leaves in view \ 
He asks but it no letter brines 

From bonny Kate or lovely Sue. 
Then sighs he for his native dell, 
Yet to hope he clings, 
When the steersman sings, 
Steady she goes, all's well! 



WHEN TIME, WHO STEALS OUR YEARS 

AWAY. 

(Moore.) 

When time, who steals our years away, 

Shall steal our pleasures too, 
The memory of the past will stay. 

And halt our joys renew. 

Then, Chloe, when thy beauty's flower 

Shall fill the wint'ry air, 
Remembrance will recall the hour 

When thou alone wert fair. 

Then talk no more of future gloom, 

Our joys will always last, 
For hope shall brighten days to come, 

And memory gild the past. 

Chloe, fill the genial bowl, 

I drink to love and thee : 
Thou never canst decay in soul, 

Thou'lt still be young to me. 

And as thy lips the tear-drop chase, 

Which on my cheek they find, 
So hope shall steal away the trace 

Winch sorrow leaves behind. 

Then fill the bowl, away with gloom, 

Our joys shall always last ; 
For hope shall brighten days to come, 

And memory gild the past. 

But mark, at thought of future years, 

When love shall lose its soul, 
My Chloe drops her timid tears, 

They mingle with my bowl. 

How like this bowl of wine, my fair, 

Our loving life shall fleet ! 
Though tears may sometimes mingle there. 

The draught will still be sweet. 

Then fill the bowl, &c. 
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THE SOLDIER'S FUNERAL. 

(Dibdjn.) 

The martial pomp, the mournful train, 
Bespeak some honoured hero slain : 
The obsequies denote him brave ; 
Hark ! the volley o'er his grave : ' 



The awful knell sounds low and lorn, 
Yet cease, ye kindred brave, to mourn. 
The plaintive fife and muffled drum, 
The man may summon to his silent home ; 

The soldier lives his deeds to trace. 

Behold the Seraph Glory place 
An ever-living laurel round his sacred tomb. 

Nor deem it hard, ye thoughtless gay, 
Short's man's longest earthly stay, 
Our little hour of life we try, 
And then depart — we're born to die. 
Then lose no moment dear to fame, 
They longest live who live in name. 

The plaintive fife, &c. 



WILT THOU Bfi MY DEARIE? 

Air—" The Sutor's Dochter."— (Burns.) 

Wilt thou be my dearie ? 

When sorrow wrings thy gentle heart, 

Wilt thou let me cheer thee ? 

By the treasure of my soul, 

That's the love I bear thee ! 

I swear and vow that only thou 

Shall ever be my dearie. 

Only thou, I swear and vow, 

Shall ever be my dearie. 

Lassie, say thou lo'es me ; 
Or if thou wilt na be my ain, 
Say na thou'lt refuse me : 
If it winna, canna be, 
Thou for thine may choose me, 
Let me, lassie, quickly die, 
Trusting that thou lo'es me. 
Lassie, let me quickly die, 
Trusting that thou lo'es me. 



POOR OLD MAIDENS. 

Four score and ten of us 

Poor old maidens ! 
Four score and t£n of us, 
Without a penny in our purse, 
Lame and blind, and what is worse, 

Poor old maidens! 

We are of a sickly kin, 

Poor old maidens ! 
Wearing flannel next our skin, 
To keep the cold from coming in, 

Poor old maidens! 

We are of a willing mind, 

Poor old maidens ! 
We are of a- willing mind, 
Would young men but be so kind, 
As to wed the lame and blind 

Poor old maidens! 

Well address his Majesty, 

Poor old maidens ! 
From leading apes to set us free, 
And Parliament will all agree 

To pity us — Poor old maidens ! 

THE TRAVELLER'S RETURN. 

(Southey.) 

Sweet to the morning traveller 

The song amid the sky, 
Where, tinkling in the dewy light, 

The sky-lark soars on high. 

And cheering to the traveller 
The gales that round him play, 

When, faint and heavily, he drags 
Along his noontide way. 
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And when* beneath the unclouded sun* 

Pnll wearily toils he, 
The flowing water makes to him 

A pleasing melody. 

And when the evening light decays, 

And all is calm around, 
There is sweet music to his ear 

In the distant sheep-bells' sound. 

But, oh! of all delightful sounds, 

Of evening or of morn, 
The Sweetest is the voice of love 

That welcomes his return. 



WHILE BEAMS THE BRIGHT MORN HOW 
SWEET SOUNDS THE HORN.. 

While beams the bright morn, 
How sweet sounds the horn, 
For the chase while the hunters prepare ; 
Tally-ho! is the sound 
That re-echoes around 
When pursuing the hart or the hare. 

Tantivy, tantivy, my boys! let's away, 
While health gives new charms to the 
sports of the day. 

Each woodland and hill, 

Each river and rill 
Enlivens the sweet-smiling scene ; 

Each meadow is graced 

By Nature's own taste, 
And the huntsmen, like spring, clad in green. 
^Tantivy, tantivy, my boys, &c. 

The prey being caught, 

By example we're taught, 
O'er the bowl, the blythe chase to renew ; 

Then a full flowing glass 

To a favourite lass, 
Is a chase we as nobly pursue. 

Tantivy, tantivy, my boys, &c.* 

******** 

SWEET KATEY BULLDOWNEY. 

(Cherry.) 

An Irishman's all over 

A fiddle, bass, hautboy, and flute, 
Which the tones of his voice soon discover, 

Whenever your ear they salute. 
With the brogue of sweet 'Rp'rary, 
Och ! that, to be sure, is the thing, 

«, , Pol de rol, &c. 

For the girls, so nate and so airy, 
Know best when we Irishmen sing, 

Fol de rol, &c.- 

If sweet are the notes from the fiddle, 

Or sweeter the tone of the bass, 
Tis sweeter the thoughts to unriddle 
When you look in the sweet comely face 
Of my own sweet Katey Bulldowney; 

Och ! to be sore, she s the thing 
For Felix Mulloonev, 

She's the sweet girl that can sing, 

Fol de rol, &c. 

She's tender as young sucking chicken, 

And soft as the breast of the dove, 
Of hearts she- has choosing and picking, 
And cares not a pin for my love ; 
Och ! sweet Katey Bulldowney, 

Soften the fire of your eyes, 
Or your own Felix Mullooney 
In a fit of perplexity dies. 

That's fa jal, &c. 
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HAIL TO THE CHIEF WHO IN TRIUMPH 

ADVANCES. 

(Sir Waiter Scott.) 
Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances, 
Honoured and blessed be the ever-green pine * 
tSF m W **• tree m k's banner that glances, 
Flourish the shelter and grace of our line. 
Heaven send it happy dew, 
Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gaily to bourgeon, and broadly to grow : 
While ev'ry Highland glen 
Sends our shout back agen, 
" Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho, ieroe !" 

0l Sf " n .° 8a P lin 8> chance sown by the fountain, 

IHooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 
When the whirlwind has stripped every leaf on 
the mountain, 
The more shall Clan Alpine exult in her shade. 
Moored in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest's shock ; 
Firmer he roots him, the ruder it blow ; 

Menteith and Breadalbane, then, 
Echo his praise agen, 
" Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho, ieroe!" 

Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in Glen Fruin, 
And Banochar's groans to our slogan replied ; 
Glen Luss and Ross dhu, they are smoking in 
ruin, 

And the best of Loch-Lomond lie dead on her 
aide. 
Widow and Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our raid, 
Think of Clan Alpine with fear and with woe ; 
Lennox and Leven glen 
Shake, when they hear agen, 
" Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho, ieroe !" 

Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the High- 
lands ! 
Stretch to your oars, for the ever-green pine ! 
O, that the rosebud that graces yon islands. 
Were wreathed in a garland around him to 
twine ! 

O, that some seedling gem, 
Worthy such noble stem, 
Honoured and blessed, in their shadow might 
grow! 

Loud should Clan Alpine, then, 
Ring from her deepmost glen, 
" Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho, ieroe !» 



HENRY AND LOUISA ; 

OR, LOVE AND PEACE. 

(T. Lacey.) 

No more the trumpet's martia. sound 

Calls Henry from his dear ; 
No ling'ring pang or fatal wound 

Doth cause the pensive tear. 

His warlike toils are ceased and o'er, 
What pleasure fills his breast ; 

He welcomes Peace, with joy, once more, 
No foe disturbs his rest. 

His constant love, with virtue blessed, 

Now claims his tender care ; 
Louisa shone, by all confessed, 

A. beauteous lovely fair. 

The faithful vow young Henry made, 

Secured his blissful pride ; 
Louisa was the happy maid, 

And Henry's charming bride. 
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FAR, FAR, AT SEA. 

'TV as night when the bell had toll'd twelve, 
And poor Susan had sunk on her pillow, 

In her ear whispered some flitting elve, — 
Your love now ia tost on a billow, 

Far, far at sea. 

All was dark as she woke, out of breath, 
Not an object ber Fears could discover, 

All was still as the silence of death, 
Save fancy, which painted her lover, 

Far, far at sea. 

So she whispered a prayer, closed her eyes, 
But the phantom still haunted her pillow, 

Whilst, in terror, she echoed his cries, 
As, struggling* he sunk on a billow, 

Far, far at sea. 



SWEET POLL, ADIEU. 
(Lawler.) 

THE gallant ship was under weigh, 

When \ip' aloft Tom Halliard went, 
To reef fore-topsail, seeming gay, 

While cruef grief his bosom rent. 
Think not a snivelling lubber he, 

From stem to stern no lad more true, 
And helm a-wcather or a-lee, 
No tar was e'er so blythe as he, 

Till- last he bade sweet Poll adieu. 

An enemy appears in sight,, 

The tars behold, with gladdened eye ; 
Tom breathes, 'ere they begin the fight, 

1*0 heaven a praver — for love, a sigh ! 
Yard-arm and yard-arm, now they go, 

While clouds of smoke obstruct the view, 
Soon yielding, strikes the crippled foe, 
But poor Tom Halliard is laid low, 

And sighs, in death, sweet Poll, adieu. 

The news was like the thunder dread 

To Poll — Ah me ! 'twas sad to see -, 
And from that hour her senses fled, 

A frantic wanderer is she. 
Oft' on the rocky beach she'll stray, 

Where fancy paints her love so true, 
As, on that morning, forced away, 
Which was to bring their wedding-day, 

He faintiy F 8ighed,— Sweet Poll, adieu. 

SUCCESS TO THEJVyIII&TLE AND WIG. 
(Hickman.) 

At the sign of the Whistle and Wig 

A party each Friday night mel, 
Who were of thejr abilities big, 

Example all others to set. 
The chairman arrived about six, 

A youth turned of seventy-four, 
Who, being quite full of his trick9, 

Kept 'em waiting an hour or more. 

SPOKEN.! Here's our worthy chairman at last. 
Order, order — Chair, chair. (Chairman, in a 
feeble voice.) — Gentlemen, I- hope you v, ill excuse 
me for keeping you in suspense; but, you must 
know, a little affair of gallantry — and in cases of 
that sort we must be subservient j bat, to proceed, 
as I've but just arrived, and out of breath, I shall 
ask my friend Strap .to sing the first song. Mr. 
Strap, will you have the goodness to favour the 
company ? Strap (gruff voice). — Why, really, Mr. 
President, I'm always ready to oblige, but, as my 
memory is very treacherous, if I should stand in 
need of a prompter, I hope the company will ex- 
cuse k. Hum, hum. 



OB, MUSEUM OF MIRTH. 

Oh, the days when I were young, 

How I laughed at — hey down diddle, ho- down 

diddle ; 
When the fields were covered with snow — 

(hesitation, j 
(President.) — Gentlemen, why don't you prompt 
Mr. Strap. Prompt^ prompt. (Strap.) — Lack- 
a-daisy, Mr. President, I thought how it would 
be ; I have taken a glass too much of my friend 
Squeezecrab's gooseberry-wine, and it has . proved 
too strong for my weak nerve* : have the goodness 
to knock me down, (Butcher. ^-— Ha, ha, that 
would be killing work, Mr, Strap* No, no, said 
Peter Sharp, (the club-wit, in a snuffle,) it would 
be only a striking proof of -our approbation. Oh, 
if that is only the case, why, we will sing — 

Bravo, bravo, who would have thought him 
Such a fine singer, I wonder who taught him. 

Mr. Fog in rotation was named, 

Compliance they all did insist, 
Five minutes' indulgence he claimed, 

His ideas were lost in a mist : 
But he'd, sooner than harmony stop, 

Attempt, if they order would call ; 
So his throttle he wet wit,h a drop, 

And screwed up his mouth for a squall. 

Spoken, wry-mouthed.] Mr. President, if it 
meets with your approbation, I'll sing one of my 
own making ; and I assure you it is quite new, for 
I hav'n't sung it for these twenty years. (Presi- 
dent.) — It must be new, indeed. Order, order, 
-gentlemen, for Mr. Fog. 

There was an old woman had three sons, 

Jeffry, Jemmy, and John : 
Jeffry was hanged, Jemmy was drowned, 
T'other was lost, and he ne'er could be found, 
So there was an end of the old woman's sons — 

Jeffry, Jemmy, and John. 

Brayo> bravo, who would, &c. 

Next a butcher succeeded to Fog, 

Whose voice was just like a bull roar ; • 
He'd a nose like the snout of a hog, 

And soon proved himself quite a bore. 
Then it came to the parish-clerk's turn j 

He'd taken his cups pretty free, 
Who called out, at excuses I spurn, 

But (hiccoughs) thank'e for calling on me. 

Sl'OKEN, as a drunken man.] Now, gentlemen, 
I'll give you an old favourite of my grandfather's, 
he used to sing it every morning before he wak'd ; 
here goes — 

Mat Mudge, the sexton of our town, 

Though oft a little headdy, 
With drink he'd so his senses drown, 

Still some excuse was ready. 
Mat swore the parson loved a sup, 

And eke also the clerk ; 
But then it kept his spirits vp 

'Mongst spirits in the dark. 

Bravo, bravo, who would, &c. 

Now all look towards President's chair — 

A medley was buzz'd round the room ; 
He was ever a foe to dull eaxe, 

In mirth every day he'd consume. 
So, te finish the evening's sport, 

A bumper he toss'd off in twig-— 
To the fair whose sweet smites were his forte, 

And success to the Whistle and Wig. 

Spoken.] Gentlemen, 111 do my best ; but al- 
low me to give you a toast first. — The British fair, 
and may our endeavours to please be crowned with 
success. Bravo, bravo. Three times three— have 
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you all drank that toast, gentlemen ? All, all. — 
Hem, hem.- : — f Sings a medley, ad libitum. ) 

Bravo, bravo, who would, &c. 



THE NEGRO'S SOLILOQUY. 

(G. S. Carey.) 

By yon bright streamers in the sky, 
. Which glimmer on the sea, 
The cheering sun approaches nigh, 

Yet brings no hope to me. 
The peaceful night yields, me no rest, 

Which, gives to others sleep ; 
My heart it bleeds within my breast, 

My eyes do nought but weep. 

The toils I could endure of day, 

Or spurn the tyrant's chain, 
But Norah's driven far away, 

Which racks my tortured Drain ; 
My wife is she,— ah ! cruel heart, 

That could her heart oppress ; 
But 'tis alone the tyrant's part 

To triumph o'er distress. 

Haste, blessed tidings ! haste along, 

From fair Britannia's isle, 
Ah,' come and ease the anxious throng, 

And make the slave to smile ; 
If then, good hap, my Norah lives, 

These limbs shall ne'er have rest 
Until we meet ; oh ! then I'll cleave 

For ever to her breast. 



MEUM AND TUUM. 
(Dibdin.) 

Arrah I if 'tis no lie, in this world we are living, 

And it en't, for 'tis seen every day 
That the truest of joys honest hearts are receiving 

Are those they are giving away. 
Sure men are all sisters, and cousins, and bro- 
thers, 

And 'tis clear to the stupidest elf, 
That the best kind of comfort a man gives to 
others 

Is that which he takes to himself. 
Thus this bother and game, this meum and tuum, 
Means, the devil a meaning but svum. 

For your friend's peace of mind should you let 
your mouth water, 
And be getting the wish you obtain, 
In possessing hia purse, or his wife, or his daughter, 

What delight would the joy be but pain ? 
Then let knav'ry alone, the vain work's useless la- 
bour, 
Be't for love, or for power, or for pelf, 
For ev'ry wrong that a man does his neighbour, 
Sure is not he doing himself. 

Thus this bother, &c 

Thus from such botheration in pity release us, 

Fortune all you bestow will repay, 
And, though poor as Job, you'll be all rich as Croe- 
sus, 
For youll keep what you've given away. 
The fine generous maxim then while you're pur- 
suing, 
Spend your all to hoard mountains of pelf, 
Soar high while you're sinking, be prosperous in 
rum, 
And give joy to enjoy it yourself. 

Add thus have I proved little, &c. 



AND DOST THOU ASK WHAT SECRET 

WOE. 

(Lord Byron.) 

* 

And dost thou ask what secret woe 
I bear, corroding joy and youth ? 

And wilt thou vainly seek to know 
A pang e'en thou must fail to soothe ? 

It is not love, it is not hate, 
Nor low ambition's honours lost, 

That bid me loathe my present state 
And fly from all I prized the most. 

It is that weariness that springs 
From all I meet, or hear, or see ; 

To me no pleasure beauty brings — 

Thine eyes have scarce a charm for mc. 

It is that settled ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer borrt, 

That will not look beyond the tomb,' 
But cannot hope for sest before. 



10 Y SHALL RULE OUR HEARTS TO-DAY, 
(Miss Bryant.) 

Wine, from rosy goblets streaming, 
Wins the soul to bliss and love ; 

Mortals, quit your sober dreaming, 
Now let brighter visions rove. 

Raise the goblet, quaffing pleasure, 

. Let the beam of gladness play ; 

Here we seek not care or treasure, 
Joy shall rule our hearts to-day. 

Let Content in smiles play o'er us, 

Sportive Bacchus leads us on \ 
Here we mark true joys before us, 

Which to-morrow may be gone. 

Raise the goblet, &c. 

Here's to every bright-eyed maiden, 
Here's to lovely beauty's power, 

May they ever live unfading 
In our hearts a blooming flower. 

Raise the goblet, &c. 

Here's the friends who ne'er may meet us, 
Fondly seen in mem'ry's glow ; 

May they still in friendship greet us ; 
Here's to those that greet us now. 

liaise the goblet, &c. 

Now, in silence — here, in mourning, 
Drink remembrance to each soul 

Gone to darkness — ne'er returning, • 

While a tear-drop decks the bowl. 

Raise the gobiet, &c. 

But let us fly from thoughts and sadness, 
Lightly pass o'er sorrow's tear, 

Now we seek but smiles and gladness, 
Wine and pleasure rule us here. 

Raise the goblet, &c. 



*■+*■+*+**■ 



WHO'S MASTER ; 

OR, A FIGHT FOR THE I1REECHES. 

I'VE often heard Will's wife declare 
That she the breeches, sirs, would wear \ 
And, though her husband would resist, 
For them she'd fight with nails and fist, 

To gain, to gain the breeches. 

One day, as they were at it driving, 
(Who would be master they were striving,) 
A single rap came to the door, 
And tor a while they did give o'er 

Fighting, fighting, fighting, for the breeches 

Will oped the door, the bus'ness asked ; 
When he who knocked poor W ill thus tasked ; 
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" The master of this house I want !" 
" See him just now I'm sure you can't, 

" Until he gets the breeches. 

** For spouse and Will can't well agree, 
** As yet, who master is to be ; 
" But, in five minutes, sir, or so, 
" Who master is we then shall know, 

* And who's to wear the breeches." 

Now spouse and Will they did engage, 
They both set on with equal rage ; 
At length poor Will was forced to yield, 
An(l, soundly drubbed, to quit the field : 

He lost, he lost the breeches ! 

Spouse she went unto the door, 

Just as Will had done before : 

" Good morning, friend ! your business pray ? 

44 I master am, I've gain'd the day, 

" I wear, I wear the breeches ! 

€t Yes, I wear, I wear the breeches !" 



FLY, MY CANOE, THE WHITE WAVES 

O'ER. 

(Ryan.) 

Fly, my canoe, the tempest brave, 
The lightning's flash, and rolling wave ; 
The winds are up, the moon's on high, 
And dimly sails along the sky ; 
No pale star sheds her glimmering light, 
To guide to Latna's cave to-night. 
Fly, my canoe, the white waves o'er, 
To reach my Latna's fairy shore. 

In Latna's cave a coral bed 
At night receives my loved-one's head, 
While, from the roof, a sapphire's light 
Sheds its mild lustre through the night ; , 
And at her feet unnumbered flowers 
Perfume the tedious ebon hours. 

Fly, my canoe, &c. 



+*■*+■*+++ 



THE CHAPTER OF DONKIE8. 

Air—" Gee ho, Dobbm."— (Lawler.) 

COME, none of your nonsense ; I'm not to be had ; 
I'm called Dashing Dick, the Tothill-fields lad ; 
About donkies I'm going to tip you a song, 
Which some of the watering-places do throng. 

Cam up, Neddy, gee whoa, Neddy : cam 
up, Neddy ; gee up, and gee ho. 

What, though I don't keep a barouche of my own, 
I've a stud of fine asses, and they're all the ton; 
To Margate, to Brighton, to let 'em I go, 
Where all sorts of asses do make a fine show. 

Cam up, Neddy, &c. 

Your ladies of fashion, of every degree, 

For a ride in the morning aTe mounted by me ; „ 

You may laugh at their fancy, but, lordl they 

don't mind, 
While Johnny, the footman, keeps whipping be- 
hind. 

Cam up, Neddy, &c. 

Ven I comes it on Sunday, with Poll by my side, 
Vy I doesn't envy my lord and his bride, 
Though my shay and Neddies are not over grand, 
I take care that Polly sha'n't have the whip-hand. 

Cam up, Neddy, &c. 

There's a great many people, as I vill maintain, 
Who, like me, does-by asses a livelihood gain : 
Quack doctors, and lawyers, and gamblers, too, 
If it won't for asses, pray what would they do ? 

Cam up, Neddy, &c. 

T'other day, when a donkey I took to be shod, 
A queer Bond-street lounger popped in rather odd, 



He, too, wanted shoeing, as I could discern, t 
Whoa, master, says I, every ass in his turn.' 

Cam up, Neddy, &c. 

Stop, Neddy, I cried, t'other day in the street, 
When one of these kiddies I chanced for to meet 
His name being Ned, he looked round through his 

glass; 
Says I, " I didn't mean you ; I meant Neddy 

my ass," 

Cam up, Neddy, &c. 

So now there's an end of my song, d'ye see ; 
Pray what do you think of my Neddy and me. 
'Tisn't easy to say, if my ditty don't pass, 
Whether Neddy or I will look most like an ass. 

Cam up, Neddy, &c. 



HAIL, 



MYSTERIOUS—GLORIOUS 
MASONRY! 

When earth's foundations first were laid 

By the Almighty artist's hand, 
Twas then our perfect laws were made — 

Established by his strict command. 
Hail, mysterious — hail, glorious masonry T 
That makes us ever great and free. 

As man throughout for shelter sought, 
In vain from place to place did roam, 

Until from heaven he was taught 
To plan, to build, to fix his home. 

Hail, mysterious, ficc. 

Hence, illustrious, rose our art, 
And now its beauteous piles appear, 

Which shall to endless time impart 
How worthy and how great we are. 

Hail, mysterious, &c. 

Nor yet less famed for every tie 
By which our thoughts are bound, 

Love, truth, and friendship socially 
Join all our hearts and hands around. 

Hail, mysterious, &c. 

Our actions still by virtue blessed, 

And to our precepts ever true ; 
The world, admiring, shall request 

To learn, and our bright paths pursue. 

Hail, mysterious, etc. 



UNFORTUNATE MISS BAILEY. 

(G. Colman.) 

A CAPTAIN bold, in Halifax, that dwelt in country 

quarters, 
Seduced a maid, who hanged herself, one mo.n- 

ing, in her garters ; 
His wicked conscience smited him; he lost his 

stomach daily, 
He took to drinking ratafia, and thought upon 
Miss Bailey. 
Oh, Miss Bailey ! unfortunate Miss Bailey ! 
He took to drinking ratafia, and thought upon 
Miss Bailey. 

One night betimes he went to rest, for he had 

caught a fever, 
Says he, "lama handsome man, but I'm a gay 

deceiver," 
His candle, just at twelve o'clock, began to burn 

quite palely ; 
A ghost stepped up to his bed-side, and said. 

" Behold Miss Bailey!" 

Oh, Miss Bailey ! &c. 

" Avaunt, Miss Bailey!" then he cried, "your 

face looks white and mealy !" 
" Dear Captain Smith," the ghost replied, " you've 

used me ungenteelly ; 
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The (fawner's 'quest goes hard With me, because 

I've acted-frailly, 
And Parson Biggs won't bury me, though I am 

dead Miss Bailey." 

Oh, Miss Bailey! &c. 

44 Bear corpse," says he, " since you and I ac- 
counts must, once for all, close, 

I've got a one pound note in my regimental small- 
clothes, 

Twill bribe the sexton for your grave." 

The ghost then vanished gaily, 

Crying, " Bless you, wicked Captain Smith! 
Remember poor Miss Bailey." 

Oh, Miss Bailey! &c. 



MY MIND IS MY KINGDOM. 

(T. Campbell.) 

MY mind is my kingdom, but if thou wilt deign 
A queen there to sway without measure, 

Then come o'er its wishes and homage to reign. 
And make it an empire of pleasure. 

Then of thoughts and emotion each mutinous 
crowd 

That rebelled at stern reason and duty, 
Returning, shall yield all their loyalty proud 

To the halcyon dominion of beauty. 



PRETTY POLLY OP DEPTFORD. 
Air—" Meg of Wapping."—{C. Dibdin.) 

Twas at Greenwich fair, I shall never forget, 

When my messmates and I were all merry ; 
At the Ship pretty Polly of Deptford I met, 

Whose cheeks were as red as a cherry ; 
Her eyes shot a four-pounder plump through my 
heart, 

And though love I had always called folly, 
I spilt all my grog o'er a messmate so smart, 

While looking askew at Miss Polly. 

Spoken.] O, it was a sight to see— talk of 
beauty, a first rate was a fool to her. I'd a mind 
to ask her to drink, as well as the other gemmen, 
but she had put me in such a JhuteraHon, that, 
instead of offering her the glass, I handed her my 
'bacco box, when she told me she never chawed 
pigtail. 

So I looked like a lubber, my messmates all 

laughed, 
While pardon I asked of Miss Polly. 

But you know, British sailors for trifles don't stand, 

And Polly forgave me so sweetly, 
That I asked, when the fiddler struck up, for her 
hand, 

For at dancing I can jig it featly ; 
But while we were footing it, 'twas love, I suppose, 

Though she smiled, I was all melancholy, 
For right I went left, jibbed, and trod on her toes, 

Mined stags, and came down with Miss Polly. 

Spoken.] Here was a pretty go-— we righted, 
howsomdever, and, says I, ' I m all eonsarnment, 
ma'am, at this here capturing, but if you was me, 
and had been raked fore and aft with such a pair 
of eyes as I was, you'd have done the same ; so 
I hopes no offence.' ' La, sir,' says she, ' you're 
so purtite there's no bearing you j but I don't mind 
if I does go down another dance with you.' 

So we called ' Jack's atioe/ and I footed away, 
And came in for a kiss of Miss Polly. 

So my heart struck its colours, but don't go to 
think 

I struck only because she was pretty : 
f found she'd a heart that could part with the chink, 

When distress came athwart her for pity. 
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She was none of they vixen* who scratch out your 
eyes, 

Tip you faintings, and all that queer folly, 
Could work at her needle, make puddings and pit 

And wa'n't that a charming Miss Polly I 

Spoken.] I knocked up the fiddler dancing with 
her, and knocked down a lubber that affronted her, 
saw her home, bought her a gold necklace and 
ear-rings, a new gown for her old ancient grand* 
mother, and took her uncle out of Umbo for debt. 
' Ben,' says she, ' I don't know how to impress 
my gratitude.'—' Why as to that, Miss Polly,' 
says I, ' you've won my heart, and as you are 
Captain of the ship, you've a right to command 
the Purser; and if you would but let me add a 
ring to the necklace and ear-facJUe, you'd make 
me the happiest man in the Univarsity. 

So she blushed her consent, and a license I 

bought, 
And next day I married Miss Polly. 

TOGETHER LET US RANGE THE FIELDS. 

- (Dudley.) 
A DUET. 

Together let us range the fields, 

Impearl'd with morning dew ; 
Or view the fruits the vineyard yields. 

Or the apple's clust'ring hough. 
There in close embowered shades, 

Impervious to the noontide ray, 
By tinkling rills on rosy beds, 

We'll love the sultry hours away. 

ALL ODD FELLOWS IN TURN. 

(Barrett.) 

I'M odd in my manners, and odd is my sone, 
Which, like most odd matters, is not very long ; 
My purpose to prove, from the peer to the clod, 
That we all have a something that makes us look 
odd. 

Deny down, &c. 

Twere odd if a lawyer right honest should be, 
Or should ever refuse, sirs, to pocket a fee , 
A cit flout at turtle, or Rosckts at fame, 
Or a maid laugh at scandal, when thrown on her 
name. 

Deny down, &c. 

Then, since we're all oddities, one with the other, 
As Odd fellows, let us study to serve one another j 
Yet in one thing 60 even, and that, sirs, to sing 
Success to Old England, and God save the King. 

Berry down, &c. 

' SWEET JANETTE OF THE GREEN, 
(Cherry.) 

NOT far fra' bonny Aberdeen 

There dwelt a lassie fair; 
Wi' silver skin, and sky-blue een, 

And locks of yellow hair : 
Her form was like the upright fir, 

Like waving corn her mien ; 
And love-sick lads accosted her 

Sweet Janette of the Green ! 

Young Sandy loved this bonny maid, 

With a' his tender heart ; 
But Sandy was a soldier-blade, 

And fra' Janette must part ; 
She wept, she wailed, she greeted sair, 

Sa't tears dropt fra' her een ; 
*<*■ I ne'er shall see my Sandy mair," 

Cried Janette of the Green, 
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Ntrw Sandy to the wars was gane. 

And Janette left to mourn ; 
With muckle sighs of grief and pain 

She prayed his Bafe return. 
When blear-eyed Meg came to her cot, 

(A wretch of haggard mien !) 
*' Dear lass," she oried, " I'll spae thy lot, 

Sweet Janette of the Green. 
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Soon shall thy Sandy be a ghaist, 

Slain by the murd'ring swoid ; 
And thou, wi' a' gude fortune graced, 

Shall wed a wealthy lord." 
Aroint thee, wutch ! — thou'st driv'n me daft, 

Wild glares my burning ecn, 
And Madness strikes its rankled shaft 

Through Janette of the Green. 

But soon young Sandy comes again, 

Their hearts wi' joy rebound j 
And Janette clasps her winsome swain, 

Wi' wealth and honours crowned ! 
The wretch that spaed her Sandy slain 
• N* mair believed has been ; 
And Sandy in the heart doth reign 

Of Janette of the Gfreen. 



HENRY AND LUCY. 

(Mrs. Opie.) 

Round youthful Henry's restless bed, 

His weeping friends and parents pressed ; 
But she who raised his languid head, 

He loved far more than all the rest 
Fond mutual love their bosoms fired, 

And nearly dawned their bridal day, 
When every hope at once expired, 

For Henry on his death-bed lay. 

The fatal truth the sufferer read 

In wefeping Lucy's downcast eye ; 
4t .And must I, must I, then," he said, 

" 'Ere thou art mine, my Lucy, die ? 
No* — deign to grant my last, last prayer, 

'Twould soothe thy lover's parting breath, 
Would'st thou with me to church repair, 

'Ere yet I feel the stroke of Death 4 ." 

" Fob, trust me, love, I shall my life 

With something like to joy resign, 
If I hut once may call thee wife, 

And, dying, claim and hail thee mine." 
He ceased, and Lucy checked the thought 

That he might at the altar die — 
The prayer with such true love was fratigl t, 

How could she such a prayer deny ? 

They reached the church,—- her cheek was wan 

With chilling fears of coming woe, 
But triumph, when the rites began, 

Lent Henry's cheek a flattering glow. 
The nuptial knot was scarcely tied, 

When Henry's eye strange lustre fired ; . 
" She's mine, she's mine I '' he falt'ring cried, 

And in that throb of joy expired. 



While courage will strengthen the nerves of each 

' tar, 
In the castle of England, a stout man of war ; 
When the thunder of battle rolls over the wave, 
And mariners combat their country to save, 
Their conquest shall shine as the bright morning 

star, 
On the castles of England, the stout men of war. 

CHORDS. 
Their conquest shall shine as the bright morning 

star, 
On the castles of England, their brave men of 



war! 
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ENGLAND'S STOUT MAN OF WAR. 

Though Greece all the arts once displayed on her 

coast, 
And Rome could her temples and palaces boast; 
Yet what was a trophy, or fine gilded car, 
To the castle of England, a stout man of war ? 
Majestic in grandeur she soars o'er the tide, 
The dread of her foes, but of Britons the pride, 
In thunder her vengeance is heard from afar, 
For the castle of England's a stout man of war. 

Invaders may threaten, but bulwarks like these 
Will guard Britons' island, the Queen of the Seas, 



MUTTON-CHOPS ; 

OR, DRfpPING-PAN LOVERS. 

(G.Nicks.) 

A soldier and a sailor once 
By Cupid were betrayed ; 
Both fell in love — oh, dire mischance, 

With the same black-eyed maid. 
The. sailor by a cannon-shot, 

Was of a leg bereft, 
And, from that time, it was his lot 
To have but one leg left. 
Tol lol de rol, de rol, dol Iol, dol lol, tol de rcl, 
Dol dol de rol, de rol, dol lol. 

'Twas Molly Cook their love possessed, 

For she was plump and young ; 
And then such nice roast ieef she drest, 

With chickens, ham, and tongue* 
Oh, thou enchanting Molly Cook, 

Too lovely, charming fair, 
Who on thy bill of fare could look, 

And yet to lover forbear ? 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 

One day the sailor he came there, 

Rigged out in clothes quite new ; 
His trousers of striped cotton were, 

His jacket old true blue. 
" Oh, charming Molly Cook," he cried, 

" My love," — then made a stop. — 
" What would, you have?" Molly replied. 

Quoth he, " a mutton-chop." 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 

Poor Molly, as you all will guess, 

Expected something more ; 
And, moping, went (how could she less ?) 

The larder to explore. 
Says she, " how wiil you have them drest, 

My hero of the navy V* 
Quoth he, " Dear Moll, I like 'em best 

Fried — and full of gravy." 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 

To cook 'em straight she did begin, 

And o'er the mutton sighed ; 
When lo ! the soldier he marched in, 

Just as the chops were fried. 
Enraged — quoth he, " I treason smell, 

Your precious limb I'll lop." 
" My eyes,*' says Jack, " what lies you tell, 

" You only smell — a chop.** 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 

A smart engagement did ensue 

Between these men of war ; 
But mutton did the rage subdue 

Of soldier and of tar. 
On Molly's chops these warlike men 

Fell foul, like heroes bold ; 
What happened else—before — or then, 

Why— Molly never told. 

Tol lol de rol, &c. 
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THE HAPPY DAY. 
Air—" Le Premier Jour."—(W. Ball.) 

Hymen ! oh, how sweet thy hours — 

The marriage-day ! 
Kindly smile the favoring powers 

The first bright day"; 
Love ! thrice-blest* celestial tr easure ! 

Is ours that day : 
All— with regretful pleasure, 

Recall that happy day ! 

The happy, happy day! 

See the husband, blest and blessing, 

The first fond day j 
But the soft advance repressing 

The next dull day ; 
Sad and cold as winter weather, 

The same long day ! 
Ah ! count it altogether, 

Tis but one happy day ! 

One only happy day ! 



TBE RAPTURES OF THE BOWL, 

Bacchus, Jove's delightful boy, 
Gen'rous god of wine and joy, 
Still exhilirates my soul 
With the raptures of the bowl. 

Then with feathered feet I bound, * 
Dancing in the festive round ; 
Then I feel, in sparkling wine, 
Transports, delicate, divine. 

Then the sprightly music warms, 
Song delights, and beauty charms ; 
Debonair, and light, and gay, 
Thus I dance the hours away. 



**^****^ 



THE BIRTH-DAY OF ERIN. 

(W. H. Main.) 

WHEN laughing young Erin, great Neptune's fair 
daughter, 
First raised her soft bosom the green waves 
above, 
Her. long yellow . locks floating loose o'er the 
water, 
Her sparkling eyes full of lustre and love : 
Old Neptune, delighted, 
The Powers invited, 
To join in festivity, frolic, and gay; 
At Neptune's desire, 
Sol struck up his lyre, 
And Mars made his trumpet to ring through the 
place, 
And Pan piped away 
As they danced to the lay, 
While Jupiter, thundered a great double bass : 
All merrily kept tune, 
To jolly old Neptune, 
As he struck up a lilt for his daughter's birth- 
day! 

Gay Cupid soon paid to the nymph his addresses, 

And Hymen consenting, with amorous joy, 
Fair Erin returning his tender caresses, 

From their union proceeded a tight Irish boy ! 
And surely his daddy, 
To honour young Paddy, 
Invited the gods to a bit of a lunch : 

Mars, to grace the young fellow, 
Endued him with valour, 
And Venus with beauty — Apollo with wit — 



And Pallas with wisdom; 
Had meant to assist him j 
But Bacchus got drunk, and the goddess upset ; 
When asked for offence, he 
Declared, in defence, he 
Had ne'er before tasted such sweet whiskey punch. 



O, THE ACCENTS OF LOVE. 
(E. C. Walker;) 

O, the accents of Love ! can they ever again 

Speak peace to this desolate soul ; 
When o'er my life's lord the deep floods of the 
main 

Now darkly and mournfully roll ? 

O, no ! let them search in my Algernon's grave, 
Would they learn where my heart is en- 
tombed ; 
Let them pierce to those chambers beneath the 
dark wave 
No sun-beam hath ever illumed. 

But let them not hope to revive it with sighs, 

Or reach it with accents of love j 
Twill mock their endeavours, for, buried, it lies, 

With fathomless waters above. 



THE ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTALIST. 
Air — '* Bow, wow, wow." — (E. J. B; Box.) 

WHILE philosophic mania rage, 

In science most amazing ; 
In Fame's great book I claim a page, 

To keep the world still gazing ; 
As theirs, an equal right is mine, 

Who're skilled in gull effect trick, 
To show that I in science shiner 

A positive electric ! . 

Spoken.] And in positive contravention, of all 
positive theories on electricity, I am positively at- 
tractive, both as an electric and magnetic body ; 
combining- the positive double power in my own 
single substance ; ecce rigmtm* And, although I 
have never yet positively set the Thames on fire, I 
positively intend to do it ; all easy enough to me, 
as I can positively strike Are from a basin of cold 
water with a snap of my finger ! I am an electrical 

Ehenomenon and a magnetical prodigy \ so don't 
e alarmed if I negatively set you in a blaze with 
the first, because I can positively quench it with 
the last, by attracting merry water from your eyes, 
enough to drown you in before I put you out, roast- 
ed and boiled, and electrically well cooked ! But 
before I proceed farther with either electrics or 
non-electrics, let mc entreat you, as I am a queer 
compound, — an electrical amalgamation of quiz 
and quicksilver, — not to mistake a philosopher for 
an old clothes man ; for, suffer me to add, it would 
be an insufferable degradation for an electrician to 
be taken for a barking tailor, because he barks his. 
merits to the tune of a real scientific — 
Bow, wow, wow ! 
While trying 
His electrifying 
Bow, wow, wow ! 

The grand electrical machine 

And apparatus I am, 
That you, my coated jars, I mean, 

A full battery to try am ; 
But when your sides, full charged, arc by 

Excitement, cracking after, 
The electrometer then I, 

To draw it off in laughter. 

SPOKEN .1 I am in myself a complete magazine 
of electric fun and fulminating oddity ; — a walking 
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macMns of electrical comicality : my head ts the 
cylinder, mv brain the rubber, and my tongue the 
conductor of the fire of electric fancy *, so, while at 
full work in experimental operation, don't be sur- 
prised if I should happen to explode all at once ! 
At any rate, I shall endeavour all I can to go off 
with a good loud report at last, like an electrical 
meteor or Congreve rocket, only with the differ- 
ence of having no hissing at my tail ! Don't admire 
snakes at all ; and never could: abide goose in my 
life, although a natural philosopher. However, I 
shall be satisfied now with proving myself an effec- 
tive experimentalist of the first order in the scien- 
tific- 
Bow, wow, wow t 
While trying 
An electrifying 
Bow, wow, wow! 

By positive electric flash, 

Negatively explicit, 
Or non-electric, 'tis your cash 

The learned would elicit ; 
■ My flash electric nihil est 

But joke ; — muUtu in cause is ; 
For that ELECTRIC I hold best, 

Loud positive A f PL A USE is ! 

Spoken.] That is positive electricity, and— Oh ! 
it is omnis in omnibus to me ! no other hope or wish, 
pro tnuUum Pucri, of any thine bat that. Few elec- 
tricians would be content with that though, by-the- 
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, and there are plenty of electricians, too. 

ere is your pickpocket, he is an electrician of 
the first practice ! His digits are all positive elec- 
trics ; every thing he touches becomes electric, but 
are negative electrics if he miss them ; he gives 
the shock to many, yet never receives the shock 
-himself, till Mr. Nab touches him ! The tailor is 
an electrician, who only knows of one positive 
electric, and that is cabbage ! The brewer's pos- 
electric is the chymist's poison-box : the gin-spin- 
ner's and the baker's electrics come from the same 
shop; and then we have doctors and butchers, 
parsons and pump-builders, barristers and block- 
makers, proctors and pigeon-fanciers, judges and 
Jew-jugglers, dukes and dancing-masters, prime 
ministers, pastry-cooks, fox-hunters, fishmongers, 
barons, blacking-makers, barrow-men, bishops, 
barbers, bell-hangers, bugle-blowers, bankers, and 
brush-makers ; captains, costermongers, lords and 
lumbermen, with a long LINE of et cast era*, all of 
whom are electricians in their own way, having 
their electrics positive and negative, as best may 
suit their purposes, although they don't explode 
with the same eclat in going off that I do, in a po- 
sitive electric body of experimental—' 
Bow, wow, wow! 
In trying 
Last electrifying 
Bow, wow, wow: 



THE ROSE OF AFFECTION. 
(M. J. Sullivan.) 

The rose which you gave me at parting, my fair, 

Has withered and faded away, 
No longer its odours can perfume the air, 

All fragrance was gone in a day ; 
But the promise you gave me will never depart, 

Its mem'ry still lingers behind ; 
And even the life-pulse must cease in my heart, 
; Ere its soft hues shall fade from my mind. 

The rose of affection shall dwell in my breast, 
And warmer its bright tints shall glow; 

My solace it proves when by sorrow oppress'd, 
It blooms in the midst of my woe,. 



Though perished and faded, the sweet flower to* 
gave, 

In my bosom its relics shall lie : 
This desolate form shall be sunk in the wave, 

Ere the rose of affection shall die* 



■+++++*■++ 



THEN JOIN THE CRY, AND HAIL THE 

MORN. 

(Arnold.) 

I LOTS to rise at early morn, 

To hail the sun's first cheering ray ; 

I love to mark where whistling gay, 
While yet the dew-drop deck'd the thorn* 

To work the peasant plods his way. 

Rejoicing in the new-born day 

I love to see, with downcast eye, 
The ruddy milk-maid passing by \ 
But most I love to hear 
The jovial sportsman near, 
While in the woods around 
The cheerful notes resound : 
Then join the cry, and hail the morn, 
With hardy huntsman, hounds, and horn I 

THE ANCHORSMITHS. 

(Dibdin.) 

LlKB ./Etna's dread volcano, see the ample forge, 
Large heaps upon large heaps of jetty fuel gorge, 
While, Salamander like, the ponderous anchor lies, 
Glutted with vivid fire, through all its pores that 

flies. 
The dingy anchorsmiths to renovate their strength, 
Stretch'a out in death-like sleep, are snoring at 

their length, 
Waiting the master's signal, when the tackle's 

force 
Shall, like split rocks, the anchor from the fire 

divorce. 
While as old Vulcan's Cyclops did the anvil bang, 
In deaf'ning concert shall their ponderous ham- 
mers clang, 
And into symmetry the mass incongruous beat, 
To save from adverse winds and waves the gallant 
British fleet. 

Now, as more vivid and intense each splinter flies, 
The temper of the fire the skilful master tries ; 
And, as the dingy hue assumes a brilliant red, 
The heated anchor feeds that fire on which it fed. 
The huge sledge-hammers round in order they ar- 
range, 

And waking anchorsmiths await the look'd for 

change, 
Longing with all their force the ardent mass to 

smite, 
When issuing from the fire arrayed in «t*fHng 

white. 
And as old Vulcan's Cyclops did the anvil bang, 
To make in concert rude their ponderous hammers 

dang, 
So the misshapen lump to symmetry they beat, 
To save from adverse winds and waves the gallant 

British fleet. 

Hie preparations thicken ; with forks the fire they 

goad, 
And now twelve anchorsmiths the heaving bellows 

load ; 
While arm'd from every danger, and in grim array, 
Anxious as howling demons waiting for their prey, 
Tlte forge the anchor yields from out its fiery maw, 
Which, on the anvil prona the cavern shouts hur- 
rah! 
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And now the scorch'd beholder* want jfre power 

to gaze, 
Faint with its heat, and dazzled with it* powerful 

rays. 
While, as old Vulcan's Cyclops did the anvil bang, 
To forge Jove's thunderbolts, their ponderous 

hammers clang ; 
And, tiU its fire's extinct, the monstrous mass they 

beat, 
To save from adverse winds and waves the gallant 

British fleet. 



ERE AROUND THE HUGE OAK. 

(O'Keefe.) 

Ere around the huge oak, that o'ershadows yon 
mill, 

The fond ivy had dar'd to entwine ; 
Ere the church was a ruin that nods on the hill, 

Or a rook built his nest on the pine, 

Could I trace back the time, of a far distant date, 
Since my forefathers toil'd in this field : 

And the farm I now hold on your honours estate, 
Is the same which my grandfather tilTd. 

Ue, dying, bequeath'd to his son a good name. 
Which, unsullied, descended to me ; 

For my child I've preservM it, unblemish'd with 
shame, 
And it still from a spot shall go free. 



THE TAILOR OF LEICESTER; 

OR, TUB DEVIL AND THE COBBLER'S WIFE. 

A GLEE. 

Air—'* Dame Dwrden."— {Bryant.) 

A tailor he lived in Leicester town, 

And he courted a cobbler's wife ; 
The cobbler knocked the tailor down, 
Which caused a terrible strife ; 

There was, fight and scratch, 

And kick and tear, 
Oh ! there was upon my life ! 

There was rant and roar, 

And bawl and swear, 
About this cobbler's wife. 

The cobbler's wife was soon struck dead, 

She was buried too—and then • 
To limbo went, and the devil, 'tis said, 
He sent her back again ; 

For 'twas fight and scratch, 

And kick and tear ; 
Oh ! it was, upon my life ! 

It was rant and roar, 

And bawl and swear, 
With the devil and cobbler's wife* 

LOVELY PEGGY. 

(Garrick.) 

Once more 111 tune the vocal shell, 
To hills and dales my passion tell, 
A flame which time can never quell, 

That bums for thee, my Peggy. 
You, greater bards, the lyre should hit, 
For say, what subject is more fit, ' 
Than to record the sparkling wit 

And bloom of lovely Peggy t 

The sun first rising in the morn, 
That paints the dew-bespangled thorn. 
Does not so much the day adorn, 

As does my lovely Peggy. 
And when in Thetis' lap to rest, 
He streaks with gold the ruddy west, 
He's not so beauteous as, undfest* 

Appears my lovely Peggy. 



When Zephyr on the vi'let blows, 
Or breathes upon the damask rose, 
It does not half the sweets disclose, 

As does my lovely Peggy. 
I stole a kiss the other day, 
And, trust me, nought but truth I say, 
The fragrance of the blooming May 

Was not so sweet as Peggy. 

Was she arrayed in rustic weed, 
With her the bleating flocks I'd feed, 
And pipe upon the oaten reed, 

To please my lovely Peggy ; 
With her a cottage would delight : 
All's happy when she's in my sight, 
But when she's gone, 'tis endless night ; 

All's dark without my Peggy. 

While bees from floVr to flow'r still rove, 
And linnets warble through the grove, 
Or stately swans the water love, 

So long shall I love Peggy. 
And when death, with his pointed dart, 
Shall strike the blow that rives my heart, 
My words shall be when I depart, 

Adieu, my lovely Peggy. 



OH! PRITHEE, COME, MY SOLDIER BOY. 

(Dimond ) 

Oh! come away, my soldier boy, 
From war to peace incline thee ; 
Thy laurel Time shall ne'er destroy, 
But love with roses twine thee. 
Come, come, away, 
Love chides thy stay, 
0, prithee, Come, my soldier ! 

Let fife and drum preserve their place, 
While softer sounds delight thee \ 

The fiddle shall our wedding grace* 
But horns shall never fright thee. 

Come, come away, &c. 



DEEPLY STILL, WITHOUT A MOTION. 

DEEPLY still, without a motion, 

Lies the bosom of the deep ; 
While each breeze that roams the ocean, 

On its surface seems to sleep, 
Scarcely swells a single wave, 
All is silent as the grave. 
But Heaven grows brighter, 
The clouds part asunder, 
Loud murmurs the sea breeze 

That slumbered before ; 
The ship spreads her pinions, 

The billows break under 
Her prow as she passes ; 
But, lo ! 'tis the shore. 



MY KATHLEEN DEAR. 

THE morning was fine, and the month was July, 
The sun in the east it illumined the sky, 

When I first met my Kathleen, 
My dear little Kathleen — my Kathleen dear. 

She milked a dun cow, which ne'er offered to stir 
Though wicked she was, she was gentle to her, 

So sweet was my Kathleen, 
My dear little Kathleen— my Kathleen dear. 

She sung a new ballad, and when her voice thrilled, 
You'd swear the whole garden with music was filled* 

So sweet sung my Kathleen, 
My dear little Kathleen— my Kathleen dear. 
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As she sat at the door one fine afternoon, 
To hear the cuckoo and to look at the moon, 

Oh ! chilled was my Kathleen, 
My dear little Kathleen— my Kathleen dear. 

She caught a sad cold which fell on her cheat, 
And Kitty is now (though I'm not) at rest, , 

For I weep for my Kathleen, 
My dear little Kathleen — my Kathleen dear* 

The bird of all birds that I lore the best 

Is the robin that in the church-yard buildsit's nest, 

For it seem§ to watclj. Kathleen, hops lightly on 

Kathleen, 
My dear little Kathleen— my Kathleen dear. 



STAND TO YOUR GUNS, MY HEARTS OF 

OAK. 

Stand to your guns, m? hearts of oak, 
Let not a word on board be spoke, 
.Victory soon will crown the joke - 9 

Be si)ent, and be ready. 
Ram home your guns, and sponge them well, 
Let us be sure the balls will tell, 
The cannons' roar shall sound their knell ; 

Be steady, boys, be steady. 

No yet, nor yet— reserve your fire, 

I do desire : Fire ! 

Now the elements do rattle, 

The gods, amazed, behold the battle, 

A broadside, my boys ! 
See the blood in purple tide 
Trickle down her battered side ; 
Winged with fate the bullets fly ; — 
Conquer, boys, or bravely die. 
Hurl destruction on your foes. 

She sinks — huzza ! 
To the bottom down she goes. 



Aii 



TOM TACKTIGHT. 

Will Putty."— (Gregory.) 
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Tom Tacktight was a tailor, O ! 
He was so void of wit, you know, 
That he went courting to a crow, 

Ri tiddle lol, poor Tacktight ! 

He was quite simple, like his tools, 
Nor could not keep within due rules, 
But must needs wed, like other fools, 

Ri tiddle lol, &c. 

He'd given an inch and got a hell: 
She was powerful, young, and well ; 
He knewT: better than I can tell, 

Ri tiddle lol, &c 

She was as Aot as fire could be-, 

And that she soon let Tacktight see, • 

For his clothes 'bout him hung quite free, 

Ri tiddle lol, &c. 

He repented the day that made 'em one, 
As much> perhaps, as- any man : 
He pity deserve*, but envy none> 

Ri tiddle lol, &c. 

She made poor Tom ttwA-day and night ; 
If he refused she'd show her might, 
And black his peepers in fair fight, 

Ri tiddle lol, &c. 

She master, yet she'd not her Jill, 
She made Tom tag against his will, 
But soon Tacktight was taken ill, 

Ri tiddle lol> &c. 



♦He ^ras so bad , he took to's bed, 
To conclude, I'll tell ye he is dead, 
And she's got her match to her bed, 

Ri tiddle lol, &c. 

GREGORY RED TAIL. 

Oh ! Gregory Red Tail is my name, 

You've heard it, airs, before ; 
And, if you'll listen to me again, 

I'll tell you a great deal more ; 
I married a maid from Billingsgate, 

I thought her charms divine, 
But a. flat fish, soon, she made of her mate, 

Oh T she's a dab at the oyster-line. 

Oh I the Qvfeter, the oyster, 
She's a dab at the oyster line. 

She dipped her gills in nwrnmg purl, 

Alas f I had no control j 
And, if I only spoke one word, 

She threatened to vtSl my jowl. 
Alas ! a terrible life I led 

With this blocking rib of name, 
And. I cursed the day that I waa wed, 

Or got into the oyster-line. 

Oh ! the oyster, &c. 

The very first week that we were wed, 
The truth. I must declare, 
' I found Sam Bab with her in bed, 
My eyes how it made me stare. 
I showed him fight, but he played so rough, 

These peepers he closed of mine, 
Hepommeiied my sconce, and he gave me enough, 
To be sick of the oyster line. 

Oh! the oyster, &c. 

But I'll be quits with this Jezebel yet, 

There's sweet Polly Plaice and I, 
We'll play her a game will make her fret, 

But for damages I wo'n't try. 
If I go to the lawyers, I know very well, 

They'll spin me wastly fine, 
They'll swallow the oyster and tip me the shell, 

For they're all in the oyster-line. 

Oh t the oyster, &e. 

FAITHFUL POLL. 

(Dibdin.) 

Would'st thou know,, my lad, why every tar 
Finds with his lass such cheer, 

'Tis all because he nobly goes, 

And braves each boisterous gale that blows, 
To fetch from climates near and far 

Her messes and her gear. 
For this, around the world Jack sails, 

While love his bosom warms ; 
For this, when safe and sound come back., 

Poll takes him to her arms. 

Ere Foil can make the kettle boil 
For breakfast, out at sea 

Two voyages long her Jack must sail, 

Encountering many a boisterous gale ; 
For the sugar to some western isle, 

To China for. the tea. 
To please her taste, thus faithful Jack 

Braves dangers and alarms, 
While, grateful, safe and sound come back, 

Poll takes him to her arms. 

Morocco shoes-her Jack provides^ 
To see her lightly tread ; 
Her petticoat, of orient hue, 
And snow-white gown in India grew ; 
Her bosom Barcelona hides, 
Leghorn adorns her head. . 
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Thus round the world sails faithful Jack, 
To deck his fair one's charms, 

Thus, grateful, safe and sound come back, 
Poll takes him to her arms. 



THE LITTLE WHITE COT ; 

OR, ANNIE THE PRIDE OF THEM A\ 

(Upton.) 

Though Scotia may boast of its maids fair and 

free, 
O, the lassie that lives in the cottage for me ; 
In a little white cot by the Tay's winding stream, 
Where the sun shows her image in each golden 

beam. 
O, yes, and no fairer the swains ever saw, 
Than Annie, the fairest, and pride of them a'. 

Though Scotia may sing of its castles and lairds, 
Of its beauties and chieftains, in songs of its bards, 
No minstrel e'er yet found the theme of his lays 
So pleasing as Annie, the gem of my praise ! 
O, yes, and the laddies proclaim it afar — 
*Tis Annie, the fairest, and. pride of them a' ! 

And, Scotia, thy bells shall melodiously play 
When I and my charmer to kirk gang away ; 
O, yes, anfcher brows with sweet roses I'll twine, 
When Annie, the Maid of the Cottage, is mine ; 
While each lad and lassie shall envy us twa, 
Dear Annie, the fairest, and pride of them a*. 



LADY 



ONCE REASON, THEY SAY, A 

LOVED. 

(Beazley.) 

ONCE Reason, they say, a lady loved, 

And tried every means to get her, 
But Reason — alas ! he very soon proved 

That the lady loved somebody better. 
For, whenever poor Reason would knock at the 
door, 

Intending with wisdom to court her ; 
" Not at home," was the answer for ever in store, 

From Cupid, her ladyship's porter : 
For Woman and Reason can seldom agree, 

So Cupid refused his petition ; 
My mistress would turn me away, sir, said he, 

If Reason once gained an admission. 

The lady grew older, but Cupid did not ; 

He's as young and as fresh as the morning ; 
So Reason contrived^ with a sober thought, 

To make the poor dame give him warning : 
But Cupid, not wishing his post to resign, 

Gently tapped in his turn at the door, sir ; 
" Not at home, sir;" quoth Reason, " the lady 



is mine 
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So Cupid was heard of no more, sir ; 
Quoth Reason, delighted, " the lady is won, 

" My empire, I see, is beginning." 
Bnt, alas ! he soon found that, when Cupid was 
gone, 

The lady was scarce worth the- winning. 



+■*++++■*+■ 



COME, HOPE, AND CHEAT ME ONCE 

AGAIN r 

. (Cumberland.) 

Come, Hope, thou little cheating sprite, 
And let us set the quarrel right ; ' 
Come thou to me, 
Or I to thee j 

No matter, so we both agree. 
You told me Phillis would be true ; 
I trusted her — I trusted you j 



She proved a jade, 
I was betrayed, 
And this was one false trick you played. 

You promised me to launch a dart 
At Parthenissa's stubborn heart ; 

You swore 'twould hit, 

The deuce a bit ; 
It missed, you told — a second tit. 

You said, base imp, that I should find 
Belinda best of human kind ; 

The knot was tied, 

She was my bride, 
She was my plague— again you lied. 

A thousand times you vowed and swore, 
And fibbed and flattered o'er and o'er, 
Though all was vain, 
It lulled my pain ; 
Come, then, and cheat me once again. 



ALL IN THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

OBADIAH Snags he was buried, and for why? 

It happened on the first of August ; 
He never would have suffered it, but that he 
chanced to die 
A week before the first of August j 
I lived with him, as usher, when he taught school 

night and day, 
And, when the pretty little boys their lessons 

couldn't say, 
This cruel-hearted monster gave 'em leave to go 
and play, 
All in the month of August. 

Except a dozen duck-legged ladies, every body 
owns, - 
In May or June, July or August, 
There never was a nicer girl than little Jenny 
Jones, 
Bright and comely as the moon in August. 
She kept Obadiah's house, which I bought in days 
of bliss, 
And thought I'd hire the maid, whom nobody 
thought amiss ; 
Gave her wages, • tea and sugar, veils, and, now 
and then — but this 
Was not upon the first of August. 

They laid a little foundling in a great 'squire's 
bed, 
This happened on the first of August ; 
Being pretty, it was very like both Jane and me, 
'twas said, 
AH in the month of August ; 
And the dozen duck-legged ladies, mighty glad to 

find a flaw, 
Because poor Jenny disappeared, they laid it 

down as law 
That she and I, no matter how, had made a 
fox?s paw, * 

All in the month of August. 

The Squire would not listen to a word I had- to 

say, 
-- All in the month of August, 
And neighbours camo and took my little scholars 

all away, 
This was in the month of August. 
My wife had died, and each one cried 'twas my 

fault, great and small, 
So 1 shut up my, school, and : much I grieve my 

sorrows to recall, 
Lost ev'ry boy I'd got through one I never had at 

all; 
And so much for the month of August. 
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TB PRETTY WANTONS, WARBLB. 

[From Heywood's " Fayre Maid of the Exchange; 

1615.] 

Ye little birds, that sit and sing, 

Amidst the shady vallies, 
And see how Phillis sweetly walks, 

Within her garden alleys ; 
Go, pretty birds, about her bower, 
Sing, pretty birds, she may not lower, 
Ah me ! methinks I see her frown, 

Ye pretty wantons, warble* 

Go tell her, through your chirping bills, 

As you by me are bidden, 
To her is only known my love, 

Which from the world is hidden* 
Go, pretty birds, and tell her so, 
See that your notes strain not too low, 
For still, methinks, I see her frown, 

Ye pretty wantons, warble. 

Go, tune your voices' harmony. 

And sing I am her lover ; 
Strain loud and sweet, that every note 

With sweet content may move her; 
And she that has the sweetest voice, 
Tell her I will not change my choice ; 
Yet still, methinks, I see her frown, 

Ye pretty wantons, warble* 

Oh fly, make haste, see, see, she falls 

Into a pretty slumber ; 
Sing round about her rosy bed, 

That, waking, she may wonder* 
Say to her 'tis her lover true, 
-That sendeth love by you and you, 
And when you hear her kind reply, 

Return with pleasant warblings* 



THE PRIEST OF THE PARISH. 

(Cherry.) 

THE priest of the parish must lead a rare happy 
life, 
When his parishioners, all full of grace, 
Each boy with his girl, each man with his happy 
wife, 
Hearts fill) of joy, and smiles in each face. 
The pipers play sweetly, the dancers so frisky are, 

The priest of the parish he lilts up a song ; 
Girls ripe for kisses, the boys ripe for whisky are, 
Jug, jig, and jollity, all the night long. 

With a whack, &c. 

If Pat squeeze the hand of Shelah O'Dogherty, 

Dermot he looks with a frown on his face, 
Tips the wink, with his finger, to Murtoch OTla- 
herty, 
Who trips up Pat's heels, and stands right in 
his place. 
In a bit of a frolick, each boy gets a thump or so, 
The girls never mind who's right or who's 
wrong, 
A crack on the back is of love but a thump or so, 
And the ev'ning concludes just as I do my song. 

With a whack, &C. 

LIGHTLY TREAD, TIS HALLOWED 
GROUND. 

A GLEE. 

Lightly tread, 'tis hallowed ground, 
flark! above, below, around, 
Fairy bands their vigils keep, 
Whilst frail mortals sink to sleep y 
And the moon, with feeble rays. 
Gilds the brook that bubbling plays, 
As in murmurs soft it flows, 
Music meet for lovers' woes. 



LOVELY WOMAN! CHARMING WOMAN. 

(H. B. Code.) 

When to lovely woman's power 

Man submits his raptured soul, 
Then he culls fife's sweetest flower, 

And his hours in pleasures roll. 
Nor shall meaner ties invading 

Tempt deluded man to stray, 
Bliss alone, when love pervading, 

Bends him to dear woman's sway. 
Lovely woman ! 
Charming woman ! 
The best and dearest gift of life. 

Earth contains no other treasure 

That the truly wise should prize, 
Life, no sweeter, dearer pleasure 

Than when love beams from her eyes 
He alone to heaven aspiring, 

E'er can hope its joys to know, 
Who, no other heaven desiring, 

Worships woman here below. 

Lovely woman! &c. 

PALE FACES, STAND BY. 

Pale faces, stand by, u- 
And our bright ones adore; 

We look like our wine, 
You worse than our score. 

Come, light up your pimples, 

All art we outshine £ 
When the rosy god paints. 

Each streak is divine* 

dean glasses are" pencils, 

Old claret is oil ; 
He that sits for this picture. 

Must sit a good while. 



HOPE TOLD A FLATTERING TALE. 

HOPE told a flattering tale, 
That Joy would soon return j 

Ah, nought my sighs avail, 
'For Love is doomed to mourn. 

Ah, where's the flatterer gone ? 

From me for ever flown ; 
The happy dream of love is o'er, 

Life, alas ! can charm no more. 



THE WARRIOR'S FAREWELL. 

Air—" So fades the Rose."— (Miss Bryant.) 

Adiko, sweet maid, this trembling heart 
At one sad echo seems to start, 
It is that thou and I must part 

Farewell, my love. 

Ah ! hide that soft and glist'ning tear, 
For should another now appear, 
Twould make me ever linger here ! 

Farewell, my love* 

Glory bids me haste away, 

Honour calls, I must obey, 

Yet Thought to thee must fondly stray . 

Farewell, my love 

Weep on ! ah, when I'm absent mourn; 
But, on the wings of Rapture borne, 
Hoard all thy smiles for my return. 

Farewell, my love* 

But think not, sweet, though doomed to go, 

I wish thy days to pass in woe ; 

Say, could you smile ? — that tear says no. 

Farewell, my love. 
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A queer little nian nho'i a I 
THE QUEER LITTLE MAN. 

. Went home on a dingy night- 

It ni put twelve o'clock — he'd ■ long way to 

And he walked like a crab left end right. 
At the comer of K lane, quite * lonely retreat 
He uw something till, ana as white u ■ shee 

lie shook end he ihivered. 

His teeth cluttered end line qi ' 
well as fuddlii 



And with feai 



Idling, he ataggered t 



This queer little 

Willi fright you'd •appose half dead ; 
And as on it he looked it o'enopped the tteea. 

And had two uucer-eyea in its head : 
When a, »ery death-like Toice said, in avery drear 

" With me yon moat go, tot you gmvo'a nearly 



He ahook and he shivered, 



, good hobgoblin, I pray yo 



Thk queer little man, he fell flat H a flail, 

A great explosion heard he, 
itu jumped np in a crack — for a cracker i 

Set him capering jmt like a parched pea. 
Prom around the goblin's head bunt some 

streams of Are. 
And the cracker once spent left him sprawl 



Some wag* ('twaa a whacker) 

Thni with turnip, squib, and 

Cured, through fear, of all his f 

This queer little men whi 



fuddling, completely, 



ball. 

Tis the luminous of heroes for conqu 
When the banners are blazing on 

They call to the dirk, the claymore, a 
To the march and the matter, the 

Be the brand of each chieftain like Fin's in his ire '. 
May the blood through hie reins flow like currents 






of lire 



Burst the base foreign yoke a* your sires • 
Or die like your sires, end endure, it no more 



id ot 



I PLAYHOUSE OF LIQUOR. 



IE of liijwrr, 'tis found. 
Reminds us — I've instances twenty - t 
Borne plays much in aptriti abound ; 
And then we have meio dronu plenty. 
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Then Juliet, 'tis plain has her bier, 
To the family vault ere they've brought her, 

Fair Ophelia alone 'tis we hear, 
Who, poor creature, had too much water. 

Rum ti iddity, &c. 

King Lear, in the midst of his court, 

Inquires which way Burgundy went ; 
And Richmond, though just come to port, 

Soon rouses King Dick from his tent. 
While black strap Othello the shock 

Of jealousy feels through his brain ; 
Iago sticks dose to his hock, 

And. tips him a dose of thorn pain. 

Rum ti iddity, &c. 

Thus a theatre, waving dry facts. 

Is a tavern for critic spectators, 
And when they are slow 'twixt the acts, 

The audience, alas ! are the waiter* 
Plays, lika urines, are some sour and some tweet; 

They please and disgust various throttles : 
The plays that succeed are called neat, 

And damn'd pieces are all the corh'd bottles. 

Rum ti iddity, &c. 

^+ *+■*++■* 

LOVE TAUGHT MY SOUL TO BROOK 
CONTROL. 

(T. Moore.) 

Love taught my soul to brook control, 

Till then I scorned submission : 
To woman now I kneel — I bow, 

Her charms extort confession. 
How cold to love that heart must prove, . 

That warms not at her beauty ; 
Her very look is nature's book, 

And teaches man his duty. 

Her sparkling eyes, where doubtless lies 

The gem of all perfection, 
Illume the mind with bliss refined, 

And claim of man protection. 
Then proud 111 wear, for thee, my fair, 

The chain that binds for ever 
My fate to thine, and ne'er repine, 

Pond woman! never, never. 

SANDY AND ALICE. 
(G. S. Carey.) 

YOUNG Sandy was pressed from hi* Alice's side, 

As they strayed to converse in the dale, # 
And Sandy was wooing the maid as his bride, 

When the gang stopped his amorous tale. 
They tore him away, though she fell on her knee, 

And implored them to spare her dear swain, a 
For the wretches were deaf to her heart-rending 
plea, 

And they hurried him off to the main. 

She stood all alone, a pale statue of grief, 

Till at length the tears burst from her eyes, 
No friend was there near to afford her relief, 

And the damsel applied to the skies. 
The night-cheering moon was absorbed in a cloud, 

And the winds sudden rose in the north ; 
The flocks, on the mountains, too, bleated aloud, 

And the waves roared and foamed in the Forth. 

At that instant the galley was making its way, 

With the heart-swelling Sandy on board ; 
Who spied, at a distance, the ship, where she lay, 

In the mouth of the Forth firmly moored. 
But the sea with the mountains determined to vie, 

For each wave left a valley below ; 
Be steady, be steady, good lads ! was the cry, 

Or down, down to the bottom we go ! ' 



This no sooner was said, than a turbulent wave 

Rendered useless the skill of each oar ; 
For they all sunk, at once, in a watery grave . 

All but one, who was washed on the shore : 
Twas Sandy, for whom the kind fate* interfered. 

As a token that nought should remove 
The bondage of faith, while it strictly adhered 

To the dear hallow'd mandates of love. 
He fledto his Alice, who mourned to despair, 

But when she her Sandy beheld, 
His presence soon vanquished her visiter, Care, 

And the vapours of Sorrow dispelled. 
To the mountains they fled, far away from the 
main, 

Where no rude assailants engage : 
No ruffian to part the fond lovers again, 

Till old Time shall intrude witfc old Age. 



THE MAGPIE. 

(Upton.) 

THE maid to the magpie said, « pretty mag, mag ' 

I'd not for the world injure you ;" 
Which made it to answer, or rather to brag, 

" You are loved by a lad kind and true. * 
« Ah! now, saucy bird," she exclaimed, ** were 
it so, 

To kiss you I wouldn't long lag." 
" Then do," cried the bird; " and the truth you 
shall know, 

As sure as I'm mag, pretty mag." 

The maid kiss'd the magpie, and mag kiss'd the 

maid, 
Which caused her in fondness to say, 

" Little prater, you talk like the men,' I'm afraid, 

Who flatter, to win and betray.'* " ' # 

« O, no," said the magpie, and fluttered his wing, 

w Believe what I say is not brag'; 
Thy bosom shall never feel perjury** sting, 

As sure as I'm mag, pretty mag. 
The maid press'd the talker with joy to her heart. 

And vow*d he should feed on th» best \ 
Yet hoped that the tongue whfch such bliss could 
impart, 

Would never turn hope into jest. 
" O, no," said the magpie, « I speak, and speak 
truth, 

Though some may be given to brag ; 
And seel to confirm it, here comes the dear youth, 

As sure as I'm mag, pretty mag." 



MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANPS. 

(Burns.) 

MY heart'* in the Highlands, my heart is not 

here :—* 
Mv heart's in the Highlands a chasing the deer ; 




The birth-place of valour, the country of worth ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 
The hills of the Highlands for ever I love: 

Farewell to the mountains high, covered with 

snow; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below : 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods" ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 
My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not 

here •— ■ 
My heart's in the Highlands, a chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 
My hearts in the Highlands wherever I go.- 
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THE DELIQBT& OF A CHRISTENING. 

(Dibdin.) 

Ol'8tavus Frederick Richard's young New? 

corners name, 
The sponsors have promised that while he is 

young 
They'll teach him the devil and his works tq 

shame — 
And, wheto he- grows up, the vulgar tongue I 
And see, the- procession from church the street 

fills, '- • 

Led on by the parson with his rosy gills ; 
And now they're come home, and the wit flies 

about, 
Old niggardly Care by GoodrHnmour kicked out. 

Spoken.] Let me look at the pretty creature. 
Oh, bless his innocent heart : mammy's: eves and 
/daddy's nose to a T.— I never saw such a little sen- 
sible creature in my life. — Why, yes, I think hell 
make a very good match for my Georgina Carolina 
Helena Virsina Gridelina Cosmopolite Maria 
Mopsey — Lad, madam, why what a vast quan- 
tity of children you must ha' got.— Goth Vandal 
and Hottentot. — What's that more of 'em ? — No, 
no, neighbour, that's my wife's only daughter. — 
What ! with all that string ? why, jf J was a girl, 
and people were to go through such a catalogue 
with me, I wish I may die, if I shouldn't think 
they were calling me names. Liddle, liddle, lid- 
die, liddle ! Oh, the dear little creature '. Qh, I 
wish I was married, and had such a sweet little 
child as you. 

So at it go the clacks, not 4 tittle heard that's 
spoke, 

And he s the greatest wit that can crack the loud- 
est joke: 

All talking away, and nobody listening, 

Who's so merry and so cherry as people at a chris- 
tening? 

Now the fiddles are tuning, and up stands the 

throng, l " 

Miss calls a cotillion her Ma akmonq ; 
In a jig, Madam Lump wants her limbs to reveal 
And Alderman Ninepin would fain take a reel. 
Widow Hobble a minuet bees she may walk, 
Thus they glide, and they hop, and they skip, and 

they stalk, 
Till silence, there! silence, they twenty times 

bawl, 
And a country-dance quickly reconciles all. 

Spoken.] Stay, stay, stay; before the dance 
begins, I move that aU. the gentlemen salute the 
ladies. — Lad! now, what a parcel of nonsense! 
how can you be so stupid ? I beg you wo'n't come 
near me. — Well, then, better give a fool a kiss 
than be troubled with him.— My dear Miss, shall I 
have the inexpressible and indescribable pleasure, 
honour, felicity, delight, and satisfaction ?— "No, 
sir ; I desire you'll go about your business ; I didn't ' 
know I came here to be affronted. — Lad ! Miss, 
how can you be so frumpish? the Captain only 
asked for a civil salute : I assure you I 'shall not 
make such a fuss about it. — Places ! places ! 

Figure in hands across right and left, and now 
hey, 

So they skip, and they jump, and they foot it 
away! "• 

Nor to fiddles, nor themselves, nor anything lis- 
tening, k * - ■ - • '■» • ' 

Who so merry and so cherry as people at a chris- 
tening ? 

Now the fans and the handkerchiefs soon go to 

pot:— - 
I'm all in a muck ;— I'm prodigiously hot ;— 



Some, hartshorn and water;— I'm minting, I 



vow. 
So they give her the brandy. — Welt, how axe you 

nowt " 
I'm prodigiously, better j— you are a good 8,0^ 
Wash it down with some negus.— Welt, give me 

the bowl*" 
And now the gay dance to the supper gives place, 
The guests take their seats, and the parson says 

grace. 

SPOKEN.] I move that every gentleman sits next 
his partner.— Come, Miss Ulack, what shall I 
help you to?— Shall I add a little to your abun- 
dance ? — Now, you think I have a great deal of 
tongue. — Oh,, no, my love, I meant brains. — Miss 
Jazey, the Doctor drinks your health. — Lord ! how 
could you do so, pulling me by the sleeve, I have 
thrown the mustard into the gooseberry tart. — 
Thank you, Doctor.— Pray, sir, is there any pub- 
lic news ? — I tell you it's all a parcel of nonsense 
and stuff: eighteen thousand men killed! for my 
own part, I have too much charity to believe it. — 
Well, these are excellent puffs. — Oh, sir, the 
newspapers are full of them. — Upon my word, 
ma'am, you make capital punch. — I propose a 
toast. — Here's the young Christian's healtn, and 
may he give us as good punch as this at the chris- 
tening of his first boy, and as handsome a fee. 
That of course. — And now, Doctor Drencher's 
health and song. — III give you, gentlemen, Death 
and the Lady* — And thus die song, and the glass, 
and the jest go round,— 

Till in — Old Care, begone — Hearts of Oak — Deny 
down— 

And if Love's a Sweet Passion, their cares they all 
drown ; 

Singing, bellowing, and laughing, and nobody 
listening, 

Who so merry and ft cherry as people, at a chris- 
tening! 



BUT SHOULD SHE FALL, FAREWELL AT 
ONCE TO LIFE. 

A BRAVO RA, 

(C. E. Walter.) 

The bolt has burst ! the cloud that hung 

So long in air suspended 
Hath now abroad its terrors flung, 

Hath now, in fiery storm, descended ! 
And hark ! the Moslem trumpet calls, — 
Haste, haste, to man the fortress-walls. 

Soldiers of Heaven ! who burn to shed 
Heaven's vengeance on the unfaithful head, 
Oh, shrink not, since no mortal power 
Can haste or stay Death's certain hour. 

No more let Alia nerve my hand, 

And be our battle -word, 
Destruction to yoh impious band, — 

The Koran or the sword ! 

Yet be some hov'ring spirit near, 

To shield Amanda through' die doubtful strife ; 
Right onward, dauntless, then I'll bear, 

But, should; she fall,— farewelj at once to life 1 

0, LET ME HUSH THY TENDER FEARS. 

(Lady Morgan.) 

q, LET me hush thy tender fears 
That prophecy our love's decay > 

And kiss away those stealing teas* 
That all my timid doubts betray^ 
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For though the wing, of each fleet hoar 
Should brash some honey charm away, 

Yet fear not, love, to lose tny power, — 
The soul that won can ne'er decay. 

Still glowing on thy cheeks 111 find 
The lingering blush of passion's dye, 

And beaming from thy kindly mind 
A ray still brightening in thine eye. 

WOMEN AND WINE; 

OR, SMACK AND KISS IN CHORUS. 

LET sons of Slaughter try their skill 

In hunting fox or hare ; 
Well join the chase, but scorn to kill, 
Unless it's to kill Care. 

So a chase shall haily gaily be, 
Women and wine before us ; 
Well hunt the bottle merrily, 
Smack and kiss in chorus. 
Smack and kiss, &c. 

Great Alexander's fury hurled, 

In hunting he'd not halt ; 
For, after hunting all the world, 

He found himself in fault. 

So a chase shall haily, &c. 

Grave undertakers join the chase, 

We halt for loss of breath ; 
For, when we've run our earthly race, 

We come in at the death. 

So a chase shall haily, &c. 

Theparsons are our hunting men, 

Which no one can deny ; 
They hunt for goslings, one in ten, 

And pigs tithe in their sty. 

So a chase shall haily, &c. 

High fill your glasses, fill apace, 

We'll drink away to Fame ; 
Liquor and love shall be our chase, — 

Women and wine our game. 

So a chase shall haily, flee. 



THE CHAPTER OF POCKETS. 

(G. Colman.) 

OHt long life to the girls who revive, without 

pother, 
The modes of our darling original mother, 
For Eve was straight as the sticks of sky-rockets, 
And first set the fashion of wearing no pockets ; 
Then, ladies, go cool, don't care a splinter 
For easterly winds, or a hard frosty winter, 
With petticoat loose, genteelly and clever, 
So flannel be d — d, and the ague for ever. 

Mrs. Eve, who with panniers her sides wou'dn't 
saddle, 

Never thought of a pocket to hold in her daddle ; 

fly my soul, the invention's quite handy and sen- 
sible, 

So bless ev'ry lady's dear sweet indispensible. 

Then, ladies, go cool, &c. 

From Cork Paddy came, and the English denned 

him ; 
As wearing his coat neatly buttoned behind him ; 
Tit for tat, English girls, the Pats *11 adore ye, 
Then pray visit Cork, with your pockets before ye. 
" Then, ladies, go cool, &c. 

For one of our boroughs not free from infection, 
Should a lady set up at the gen'ral election ; 
With pocket in hand, and the moptuse* in it, 
Ok, she'd be at the head of ike pole in a minute. 

Then, ladies, go cool, &c. 



The great Tristram Shandy, and no one . was 

apter, 
Once threatened on pockets to write a big ehapter : 
My chapter on pockets I give harum tcatum ; 
So bless the dear creatures, however they wear 

them. 
Then, ladies, go cool, don't care a splinter, 
For man most adore ye, both summer and win* 

ter! 
Sweet are your smiles in all changes of weather. 
So bless all your faces and pockets together. 



++*+++++ 



FILL ME A BOWL,— A BRIMMER FILL. 
(W. H. Ireland.) 

I LOVED a maid, she proved unkind, 
And laughed my vows to scorn ; 

My plaints I wafted to the wind, 
With grief my heart was torn. 

But, as the brim-full cup I seized, 

Love spread his pinions wide ; 
I quaffed, and felt my bosom eased, — ■ 

*Twas Bacchus at my side. 

No more the willow spray 111 twine, 

Farewell, deceitful fair ! 
Weave me a chaplet of the vine ; 

A vaunt, corroding Care ! 

Fill me a bowl, — a brimmer fill ! 

Tis thus I drown Love's smart ; 
No wound but sparkling wine will kill, 

Though rankling in the heart. 



+*■+■++.*■■*+ 



EVERY MAN HIS OWN PILOT. 

(Dibdin.) 

I WAS saying to Jack, as we talked t'other day 

About lubbers and snivelling elves, 
That if people in life did not steer the right way. 

They had nothing to thank but themselves. 
Now when a man's caught by those mermaids the 
girls, 
With their flattering, palaver, and smiles, 
He runs, while he's listening to their falderals, 
' Bump ashore on the Scilly Isles. 
Thus in steering in life, as in steering with us, 

To one course in your conduct resort, 
In foul winds leaving luff, and no near, keep her 
thus, 

In honour's line ready, 
When fair, keep her steady, 
And neither to starboard incline nor to port. 

If he's true in his dealings, life's wind to defy, 

And the helm has a trim and riglit scope, 
Not luffing, but keeping the ship full and- by, 

He, may weather the Cape of Good Hope. 
But if he steers large, in temptation's high sea, 
. And to pleasure gives too much head way ; 
Hard-a-port goes the helm, the ship's brought by 
the lee, 
And she founders in Botany Bay. 

Thus in steering in life, &c. 

In wedlock, so many wrong courses are made, 

They part convoy so oft and so fast, 
Till so fond they are grown of that same guinea 
trade, 
Cape Farewell is their anchorage at last. 
Some men, I must own., to be dubbed may be 
born, 
But this for the wives I will say, 
They seldom or ever bear down for Cape Horn, 
Till the husbands have shown them the way. 
Thus in steering in life, Ac. 
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As to mucinous spirits that through the world roll 
If we had 'em aboard, Jack, with we, ' 

They should make no-man's land, and skulk through 
lubber's hole, 
And at last be laid in the Red Sea. 
Rut fine honest fellows, to honour so dear, 

Shall, in this world, be by nothing perplexed, 
Of False Bay get to windward, bring up in Cane 
Clear, —or t~ 

And bespeak a snug birth in the next. 

Thus m steering through life, &c. 
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LOVE IN MY BOSOM LIKE A BER> 

(T. Lodge, 1614.) 

Love in my bosom like a bee 

Doth suck his sweet ; 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 

Now with his feet. 

Within mine eyes he makes his nest. 
His bed amid my tender breast ; 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest. 

Strike I my lute — he tunes the string, 
He music plays, if I so sing ; 
He lends me every living thing, 
Yet, cruel, he my heart doth sting. 

What if I beat the wanton boy, 

With many a rod, 
He will repay me with annoy, 

Because a god. 

Then sit thou safely on my knee, 
And let thy bower my bosom be ; 
O, Cupid, so thou pity me, 
I will not wish to part from thee. 



WE SHALL YET BE BLEST AND FREE. 
(C. E. Walker.) 

Not more sweet the water gushing 

In the thirsty pilgrim's ear : 
Not more dear the day-beam blushing 

On the nighted traveller's fear. 
Than the strain which whispers me, 
We shall yet be blest and free ! 

Voice of hope, thy fairy numbers 

Wake my tranced soul again ! 
Glad I start from sorrow's slumbers, 

Listening to thy magic strain. 

ark ! again it whispers i 



Hark ! again it wnispers me, 
We shall yet be blest and free. 



LET US ENJOY THE TOSSING 

GLASSES. 



OFF OUR 



(Captain Morris.) 
Let us be cheerful while we can, 
And lengthen out the short-lived span, 

Enjoying every hour ; 
The moon itself we see decay, 
Beauty's the worse for every day, 

And so's the sweetest flower. 

How oft, dear Tom, have we been told, 
That you and I are both grown old, 

By young and wanton lasses ; 
Then since our time is now so short, 
Let us enjoy the only sport, 

Of tossing off our glasses. 

From town, my lad, we'll move the scene, 
And steal away to Richmond green, 

There, free from noise and riot, 
Mary each morn shall fill us tea, 
Spread bread and butter, and then we 

Each night get drunk in quiet. 



At dinner time well drink about, 
No matter who is in or out, 

Till wine or sleep o'ertake us, 
Each man may nod, or nap, or wink, 
And when it is our turn to drink, 

Our neighbours shall awake us. 

Then, here's the King, God bless his grace ! 
Though neither you nor I have place. 

He s many a sage adviser, 
And yet no treason's sure in this, 
Let who will take the prayer amiss. 

We wish them all much wiser. 



THE TRIP TO RICHMOND BY WATER. 



» 



Air—-" Charley over the Water.' 
The tide it will serve, and the weather is fine, 

And, as Sunday's a day we have leisure, 
If you'll think of a place to conveniently dine, 

an. , 11 make ap a P* 1 ^ of pleasure. 
There s Kate and her cousin, there's Bill and his 
wife, 

And then there's old Pops and his daughter, 
With two or three friends, besides you, my dear 
life, 

Zooks ! youll all go to Richmond by water. 

Spoken.] What, nobody come yet? this is just 
the way I am sarved when I want to go a plea- 
suring. Well, I say, is Muggins come yet? No. 
No! why not? His wife woVt let him come to 
go. Wife wo'n't let ! phoo ! folly ! pitch 'em all 
to the devil : damned nonsense ! petticoat govern- 
ment, and all that— I wouldn't stand it. What's 
that you say, sir? Nothing, my dear. Yes, you 
did, sir; I heard you— about petticoat-govern- 
ment; you are not under petticoat-government, 
S ? : ~ 8t0 P ^ * S et vou home, sir, I'll pay you for 
this. My dear, I said nothing, only that every 
man ought to do what his wile tells him. Will 
Mr. Stave, the cooper, come ? No, sir ; he can't 
come. No! why not? Why, sir, his children 
have all got the Aoop-ing cough, and his wife is all 
but gone, so he means to smoke his pipe at home, 
for once, in peace and quietness. Now, here's all 
our party broke up — I never saw any thing like it ; 
we sha'n't have any body come now. Yes, we 
shall, and here they all come — what a lot — well, 
how are you? why haven't you brought Sally? 
Don't mention her ; we have sent her off; she was 
too much in the way of the family. What's that 
you say— Sally was in the family-way ? My dear sir, 
hush ! you'll take away her character. Well, she 
ought to be obliged to any one to do that — I'm sure 




sea-boat. Aye, but we want a fresh-water boat 
now. Don't call it a boat— it don't sound nautical 
--call it a vessel. Come, are you all in? Yes, 
here s Bill tn the mud. Is he — lend me your cane, 
I'll give him such a lick. You'd better give him a 
wipe, that will be of more service to him. Pray, 
sir, what have you got in your pocket ? Half-a- 
pound of salt, just to relish the dinner with. Well, 
then, if we are not on the sea, we are on salt 
water. Why so, sir ? Why, sir, your coat-pocket 
has been hanging in the water these ten minutes. 
Going, down the river, marm ? Don't talk about 
going down the river, sir, or it will be all vp with 
me. There's Mrs. Tomkin's bonnet fell in the 
water! I've got it— don't put it on yet, or youll 
get a watery head. It's plain youVe not got a 
watery head, sir. Why, ma'am? Every thing is 
so dry .that comes out of your mouth. La, pa, 
are we almost there? Yes, my dear, I should 
think so, by the change of the climate, it's so very 
hot. Oh, what lots of boats ! where can they a& 
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be e/«otng tof CMng to all parts, ma'am, some 
up, some down. Sit up, or you'll tfMrf the boat. 
Take care, for, if our boat should be upset, where 
should we all go to t Go, ma'am—- why, some up 
•—some down.— 

Sure, there is nothing so pleasant in life, 
As a trip up to Richmond by water. 

Now, mind what you're at, and don't wriggle the 

boat, «. 

There's a nice little breeze sprung for sailing ; 

Should we happen to sink, friendsy instead of to 

float, 

Our joy will be turned to bewailing : ( 

Now, none of your larking, she may sprint a leak, 

Kate would have fell out; but I Caught her ; 
All very well is a bit of a freak, 
But mind what you're at on the water. 

Spoken /l La, papa, is that Richmond all that 
long way off? Yes, my dear, it will be longer be- 
fore we get there. Mrs. Brisket, will you take a 
little drap of summai? No, thank'ee, sir> I'm 
not in the cue. I beg your pardon, ma'am, you 
are— this is all Kew, all along here. How very 
witty some folks are— a'n't they, ma'am? Yes, 
sir, but I'm sorry to say you're not one on'em. 
How prime it is to have one's hands in the water ! 
I hope, Mrs. Dewsdrop, my splashing don't in- 
commode you. No, sir, not in the least ; it did 
at first though, but I'm wet through now, so I 
don't mind it. My eye, if here 'ant a hole in the 
boat ! O la, is there, — where ? Here; where they 
puts up the sail. La, what's the use of haggita- 
tmg one sot Now, here we are, close a-shore, 
what shall we do? Oh, let's go and ruralifv 
a bit — I'm for dining on a, highland, I don't 
know where we shall go— t'in for the Hay* 
cock — my husband's for the Horns. Oh! blow 
tbe Horns! Mind, there, take care of your 
nouU, thick head, wfll you! Bless me, how hot 
the water is! How do you know that, ma'am? 
Why, I'm up to my knees in it, sir. Well> never 
mind, warm water can't give you cold. Come, 
now,, sit down in the grass. How chanting roman- 
tic this is — who would have thought of it F Why, 
I did, to be sure, or X shouldn't have brought the 
plates and dishes— -you've forgot the spoonsj hav'n't 

?ou ? How could I in the present company ? 
'here's a fat lady has brought two very fine hams. 
Sharp you are, sir ; you have brought your tongue 
with you, I perceive. Yes, mem j you never go • 
any where without yours, I presume. Come, sit 
down; where's the butter? O, gemini! I put 
it into my coat-pocket, and forgot to take it out, 
and it's all melted ! Never mind, I like melted 
butter. Where's the eggs ? Sarah, where did you 
lay them ? Bill put them in his pocket, and Jack 
hit them with his stick, and smashed them all. 
How foolish ! you should never beat up eggs in any 
body's pocket f Where's the salt ? That's in the 
water. Where's the pepper ? Gone after the salt. 

cry ! look at old Mumps— he has got his ostiums 
on, and he has been sitting down where the cows 
have been. How will you go home ? Why, by 
steam. Aye, to be sure; and then you will have 
enjoyed all the Jive elements — earth, air, water, 
fire, and steam. 

Sure, there is nothing, esc. 

Now, all up the side, we are safe upon deck, 

They have taken, I hope, care to oil her, 
For there'd be a pretty todo in the wreck 
. If the steam-man should once 'burst the boiler ; 

1 almost now wish we had gbne home by land, 
Which they say would have been much the 

shorter, 
But not half so romantic, could that have been 
planned, 
As returning from Richmond by water. 




Steam-Packet. Don't frighten trie, sir. Don't 
be alarmed, ma'am ; I don't say that any accident 
will occur, but for myself I never was on board 
one that something unpleasant did not happen. 
It's very unpleasant for you to say so, sir. That 
safety-valve is in a very unsafe state. There is no 
danger from fire, I hope, sir? No, ma'am, be- 
cause if the boiler bursts it will put out the fire. 




bless my stars! did you see that funny upset! 
Funny upset, sir ! I think it was a very serious up-; 
set, sir. Anyaccident ? No ; only a lady snowed 
her ancle. Was it a large funny? No; a very 
little funny. Come, go on with your steam-boat, 
will you ? Don't you say so much about steam, if 
you do they'll smoke you. fto, they wo'n't — they 
may smoke my backy if they like — I sells it. What 
sort do you sell, sir ? Ax about. Oh ! short cut* 
I see. Don't be saucy, or I may chance to give 
you some returns. Perhaps your returns might be 
blackguard. Perhaps it might, and perhaps 1 shall 
pull your nose. Perhaps you might, sir ; it will 
all lie in the way of business — a pinch of black* 
guard. You had better hold your tongue. I had 
better hold my nose — that seems in the greatest 




eat a bit. You came out for pleasure, didn't you ? 
Yes ; and I haven't been free from pain a moment 



all day. Well, I arm sorry I came in a steam- 
boat ; the company are always so very low. Yes, 
mem, but if it were to- blow up they would then 
be higher. Yes, sir* but that is a sort of elevation 
I do not wish them while I am in their company. 
Pray, sir, as you seem to know every thing, what 
is steam? Steam, ma'am — is — a sort— of— that is. 
Pho, says Pompous, steam is a — 111 tell you 
what steam is— steam, you see, is — there, that's 
the boiler— that's the valve — and steam, you see, 
pish ! — steam is nothing more than — a pail of water 
put m 9) perspiration. 

Sure, there is nothing, &c. 



->> 



SWIZZY. 

(Dibdin.) 

if, bold and brave, thou canst not bear 
Thyself from all thou Wst to tear: 
If while winds war, and billows roll, 
A spark of fear invades thy soul ; 
If thou'rt appalled when cannons roar, 
I prithee, messmate, stay ashore. y 

There> like a lubber, 

Whine and blubber, 
Still for thy ease and safety busy, 

Nor dare to come 

Where honest Tom, 

And Ned and Niek> 

And Ben and Phil, 

And Jack and Dick, 

And Bob and BtU, 
All weathers sing and drink the 



If, shouldst thou lose a limb in fight, 
She who made up thy heart's delight, 
Poor recompense that thou art kind, 
Shall prove inconstant as the wind ; 
If such hard fortune thou'st deplore, 
I prithee, messmate, stay ashore. 

There like a lubber, fcc. 
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IT prisoner in a foreign land, 
No friend, no money at command, 
That man thou trusted hadst alone. 
All knowledge of thee should 'st disown ; 
If this should vex thee to the core, 
I prithee, messmate, stay ashore. 

There like a lubber, &c. 



+++**++■++ 



THEN LIVE TO LAUGH, 

JEST, 



-SINCE LIFE'S A 



(Lonsdale.) 

Let pedants urge their learned strife, 
To teach poor mortals what is life : 
' Life's a jest, and all things show it,' 
So say I, — so said the poet ; 
4 Mirth admit me of thy crew ;' 
So say they, Mends, what say you ? 
Why, * live to laugh, since life's a jest,' 
Who laughs the most enjoys it best. 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!— -probatum e*t. 

Often the lover's deep despair 
Proves a laughable affair ; 
Grave men put on wisdom's cloak, 
Turn 'em oat — 'tis all a joke ! 
As when the solemn owl we see, 
Her whoo-hoo-hoo draws ha ! ha! he! 

Then live to laugh, &c. 

Round the globe let fancy run, 
All the world is fond of run, 
High and low, all love to grin,—- 
Some lose — but those laugh that win ; 
While Britain, true to king and laws, 
Shall live and laugh with — your applause. 

Then live to laugh, &c. 



A BATCH OF BENEFITS. 
(C. Dibdin.) 

* ALL the world's a stage/ says the poet, 

Mankind are all actor-folks too, 
And have, observation will show it, 

With benefit* something to do ; 
Even bankrupt* are benefit-tickets 

Of an act that will smooth all their rubs ; 
And you'd take all the town for card-makers,, 

It abounds so with benefit-clubs. 

Tol, lol, &c. 

Tradesmen's cards are but benefit-ticket* 

To lead you to purchase their stock*; 
But if credit by citance gets the rickets, 

Each ticket leads to the wrong bote. 
All callings some benefit lean to ; 

The chandler to fatten must melt, 
The glazier is easily seen through, 

And the hatter's most certainly/eft. 

Tol, lol, &c. 

Who gets better bread than the baker ? 

In his steak too the butcher will put ; 
And when he stravs to, the shoemaker, 

He will get the length of your foot. 
The tailor, by trimming your jacket, 

To his beef sets good cabbage mayhap ; 
While the publican, with all his racket, 

Has a benefits always on tap. 

Tol, lol, &c. 

The doctor to benefit bodies, 

To death physics phthisicky elves, 
While the lawyers get hold of Tom Noddies, 

And benefit none but themselves ; 
The miller of grist will retrench men, 

The grazier depends upon growth, 
And the farmer's like one of your Frenchmen, 

A good thrashing best benefits both. 

Tol, lol &c. 



SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 



(Byron.) 

She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 

And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes ; 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ray the less 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o'er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure — how dear the dwelling place. 

And on that cheek and o'er that brow 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent* 

THE WAKE OF KILLARNEY. 

(Bryant.) 

Let other men sing of their nonsense and blarney, 
I'll sing of a wake that took place at Killarney ; 
It was all for Kate Hagar, who-parted with breath, 
And the cause was because she was frozen to death \ 

Poor crature — 

Poor crature : 
Faith ! they carried her off both frozen and bent, 
And to wake the poor thing to a barn they all went. 

Spoken.] Ay, by my soul they did ! for Kitty 
was a good crature, and was better than if she was 
worse ; and when she was gone, there wasn't a 
dry eye in the place that was not drowned with 
tears or moistened with whiskey. Judy O'Reilly 
howled over her ! Peggy Murphy stuffed her nose 
with snuff, and her mouth with backy ; and 
Jerry O'Clancy put a pipe in her lips, while her 
cousins took a last whiff with her, for the honour 
of old Ireland, and they were 

All crying; 

And sighing, 

And thinking 

With drinking, 
They tossed off the whiskey galore ; 

Such a howl, 

By my soul ! 

Finished ev'ry bowl, 
Till the girls they all scampered for more — for 

more; 
Och ! the girls they all scampered for more. 

The clergy was there and the whiskey was swim- 
ming, 
The tales were of ghosts from the end to begin- 
ning; 
But the knees of poor Kitty were froze to her pate. 
So with ropes she was tied to look decent and 
straight. 

Poor crature— 
Poor crature. 
The rope being weak, up she started, and then 
Faith ! she frightened the girls and she knocked 
up the men. 

Spoken.] Aye, up she started and squinted in 
their faces \ Let me out, says Big Flaherty, the 
farmer. It's a ghost! cries Dumb Morgan, the 
tripeman. Give me my shillela, roars Bandy 
Murdoch. Let me run off, says Lame Dermot, 
the leaper. I'm sowed up, says, the tailor. Carry 
me out and bury me dacent, screams the under- 
taker. Faith ! I can see nothing, says the blind 
piper; and away they all ran like devils, boys 
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over girl*, and girls over boys, belter skelter, like 
so many devils j and while poor Kitty was as dead 
as Brian Born, they were frightened ont of their 
seven senses— 

With swearing 

And tearing. 

And grumbling 

At tumbling, 
They left Kate the whiskey galore, 
. With a howl, 

By my soul! 

They tipp'd up the bowl, 
And swore they'd go waking no more — no more, 
And swore they'd go waking no more. 



YE SWAINS WHOM RADJANT BEAUTY 

MOVES. 

(R. B. Sheridan.) 

Ye swains, whom radiant beauty moves. 
Or music's art with sounds divine, 

Think how the rapturous charm improves. 
When two such gifts together join. 

Where Cupid's bow and Phoebus' lyre 
In the same powerful hand are found j 

Where lovely eyes inflame desire, 
And trembling notes are taught to wQund ; 

Inquire not out the matchless fair, 
Who can this double death bestow : 

If her enchanting voice you hear, 

Or view her eyes, too soon you'll know. 



WILLIAM TELL. 

(F. Reynolds.) 

When William Tell was doomed to die, 

Or hit the mark upon his infant's head, 
The bell tolled out, the hour was nigh, 

And soldiers marched with grief and dread ! 
" The warrior came, serene and mild, 

" Gazed all around, with dauntless look, 
" Till his fond boy, unconscious, smiled, 

" Then Nature and the father spo^e,'* 

And now each valiant Swiss his grief partakes, 
For they sigh, 
N And wildly cry, 

Poor William Tell, once Hero of the Lakes ! 

But soon is heard the muffled drum ! 

And straight the pointed arrow flies ; 
The trembling boy expects his doom ! 

All, all shriek out—" He dies ! he dies !" 
When, lo ! the lofty trumpet sounds ! 

The mark is hit ! the child is free ! 
Into his father's arms he bounds, - 

Inspired by Love and Liberty ! 

And now each valiant Swiss their joy partakes, 
For mountains ring, 
Whilst they sing, 

Live, William Tell ! the Hero of the Lakes ! 



OLD CUNWELL, THE PILOT j 
OB, THE LOOK OUT. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

Old C unwell, the pilot, for many a year, 

Had plenty of vessels in charge, 
And knew of each sand-bank and shoal tp steer 
clear, 

Whether sailing close haul'd or at large ; 
At last safely moor'd with a well timbered purse, 

Heart and house open'd'wide to his friend ; 
With old Poll, once a dasher, -now turn'd to a 
nurse, 

He had bought a snug birth at Gravesend. 



From a kfnd pf poop lantern, placM over the 
Thames, 
Where he took with his messmates his prog, 
Bound outward or homeward, the ships and their 
names, 
They'd spy as they guzzled their grog. 
Now cocking the spy-glass, and clearing the Nore 

Why, Jack, there they come without end j 
There s the Neptune, the Glory, and, further in 
shore, 
Fame and Liberty making Gravesend. 

And see, where the river in branches divides, 

Cut in two all the same as a foik ; 
How proudly the Commerce with Industry rides. 

Then the Blarney — Oh, she's bound to Cork. 
There's the homeward*bpund fleets from the Downs, 
only see, 

So storted their top-gallant masts bend : 
There's the Silkworm, the Beaver, the Ant, and 
the Bee, 

And all standing on for Gravesend. | 

There's the Fortitude yonder, at danger that mocks, 

The Nimble, that swims like a tench i 
The bold Resolution, that steers clear of rocks, 

The Britannia, that laughs at the French. 
Thus a magnet old Thames firmly holds in his 
mouth, 

To which all sorts of merchandize tend : 
And the trade of all nations, West, North, East, 
and South, 

Like the needle, points right to Gravesend, 

THE DEATH OF THE ROEBUCK. 
( Lord F. L. Gower.) 

TWAS the flash of the rifle, the bullet is sped, 
And the pride of the forest, the roebuck, is dead \ 
How he dashed through the thicket, how fleetly he 

passed,-* 
That rustle betrayed him, that bound was his last. 

His fawns rose about him, and graceful they played. 
Round, the steps of their father, in dingle anq 

glade, 
As duly at morning and evening he led 
To the tenderest herbage and mossiest bed. 

Alas ! for his memory, the time will be short 
Ere they hasten, as usual, to food or to sport ; 
Short time from these games shall the victims re? 

frain, 
And the fate of their father shall warn them in, 

vain. 

And she whom he courted in thicket and dell. 
Whom he wooed in the forest and traced through 

the fell: 
The beloved of his bosom, his favourite doe, — 
Will she mourn for the fate that has laid him so 

low ? 

Perhaps she may weep, should she find in the 

grove, 
All cold and deserted, the loin of his love ; 
But my buskin in morning was wet through and 

through, 
Now show me at mid-day one trace of the dew. 

Perhaps a new lover now roams at her side, 
With antlers as branching, as lovely a hide : 
Oh, hush ! for the ladies would faint should they 

hear 
That such frailty should lurk in the heart of a deer.' 

I will not be silent, the roebuck is dead, 
And his fawns have departed, his widow has fled j 
There is none but the hunter to follow his hearse. 
And no poet but me for his elegy's verse. 
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Oh vet, for another had fashioned, the lav, 
Which was raised by the peasants who bore him 

away, 
prom a hundred sad voices as homewards we sped, 
The chorus re-echoed the roebuck is dead. 



KITTY MAGGS AND JOLTER GJLES. 

Kitty MAGGS was a servant to Farmer Styles, 

And a buxom wench was she ; 
And her true lovier was Jolter Giles, 

A ploughman so bold was lie ; 
Giles had wages, five pounds due at Candlemas- 
tide, 
And then he told Kitty he'd make her his bride. 

Ding dong, bo ! 

Petty Blossom she wore a high-caul'd cap. 

Which caught fickle Jolter's eye ; 
And poor Kitty Maggs, O, dire mishap ! 

Mourn'd his incon-stan-cy ! 
And high on the bough of an apple-tree, 
When they married, Kate finished her misery. 

Ding dong, bo! 

At the -supper Giles gave for Betty his bride, 

An apple pudding had they, 
And from the same bough on which poor Kitty 
died 
The apples were plucked they say ; 
The pudding pies on it, grew deadly cold, 
The death-watch ticked, and the churchy-bell tolled ! 

Ding dong, bo! 

To carve the pudding was Giles's post, 

He cut, and from the gap 
Popped the head of poor dear Kitty Magg's ghost, 

All in a new fashioned shroud cap ; 
Said Giles, " who be you ?" said the ghost, " I 

be I, 
A coming to punish your par-ju-ry !" 

Ding dong, bo! 

«f O, Kitty," said Jolter, " pray alter your note !" 

" I vont /" the ghost replied ; 
When plump flew the pudding down Giles's throat, 

And on the spot he died. 
$ow his ghost, once a year, bolting pudding is 

seen, 
While blue devils sing every mouthful between. 

Ding dong, bo ! 



++++■++*+ 



CHELSEA QUARTERS. ' 

(Vint.) 

Come, hear an old campaigner's song, 

A British soldier's story, 
Who oft has trained the martial throng 

To noble deeds of glory. 
But let not boasting swell my praise, 

Who's faced hotballs and mortars, 
In hopes to spend my latter days, 

In peace, in Chelsea quarters. 

On swampy grounds and burning lands, 

In march and counter-marches, 
I've met in fight the hostile bands, 

And sunk beneath my gashes ; 
Yet innate valour cheered my heart, 

Tis fear the coward slaughters, 
And He that takes a soldiers part 

Secured me Chelsea quarters. 

To say what foes my arm has slain, 

Would dastard be a venture : 
My duty ne'er regarded pain, 

In van, or rear, or centre. 
Full oft I've drenched my sword in blood, 

And forded many waters, 
In hopes, when war should cease her floed, 

To fix in Chelsea quarters. 



And Heaven bless his majesty, 
Who leaves a vet'ran — never : 

Grown old and hacked up, as you see, 
He's pensioned me for ever ; 

My tent is fixed at last for life, 
And safe from mines and mortars, 

Though kingdoms wage eternal strife, 
„ I'll ne'er quit Chelsea quarters. 
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THE RAREE-SHOW. 

(Dibdin.) 

Now von shall see vat you shall see. 

Lady, gemmen, come, 
One very great curiosity, 

Vat make to speak de dumb. 
Vat green and red, and brown and blue, 

And black and white, can paint, 
Vai make Jew Christian, and Christian Jew, 

Make good come out of evil, 
Make a devil of a saint, 

And of a saint a devil. 

Spoken.] Peep troo dot little hole, sir ; vat yon 
see dere, eh? What do you say, master showman? 
it will make black white ; the devil's in it if it 
wo'n't j why, it's a huge purse of money. 

Now you shall see vat you see ; fine ting before 

you eo, 
Come, gentlemen and lady, see my raree-show. 

Now, now, vou see vat you shall see, 

Please to look in dere, 
One very great curiosity, 

Vat make de people stare. 
One terrible, one shocking ting. 

In honour dot abound, 
Before your face I go to bring 

One horrible production, 
Look quick, and you shall be surround 

Vid death and vid destruction. 

SPOKEN.] Veil, soar, vat yon see now, eh ? Ah ! 
master showman, you be a wag ; death and de- 
struction, with the devil to it ; why, it be a 'poti- 
cary's shop. 

Now you shall see vat you see, &c. 

Now you shall see vat you shall see, 

Please to put your eyes* 
One very great curiosity, 

Vat give you great surprise : 
More shocking as de toder sight, 

You never have see such, 
Come, look, make haste, don't you be fright 

You shall see one place spacious, 
All fill up vid great, many much, 

Strange animal voracious. 

Spoken.] Why, master showman, this be a 
cuter joke than t'other j I wish I may die if it ben't 
the lord-mare and altermen at dinner. 

Now you shall see vat you. see, &c. 

Now you shall see vat you shall see, 

Please to look once more, ' 
Vat give you more delight and glee, 

As you shall see before. 
Great pleasure and great bliss vat give, 

To all the EnaUtch race, 
Fat' make them all so happy live, 

Vat blessing can impart, 

Vat make the smile in all the face, 

The joy in all the heart. 

Spoken.] Ah ! master showman, you did never 
say a truer thing in all your life ; why, Lord love 
him! 'tis the king's majesty. 

Now you shall see vat you see j ke. 
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FILL THE BOWL WITH STREAMS OF 

PLEASURE. 

Fll.L the bowl with streams of pleasure. 
Such as Gallia's vintage boast : 

These are tides that bring our treasure, 
Love and friendship be the toast. 

First, our mistresses approving, 
With bright beauty crown the glass ; 

He that is too dull for loving, 
Must in friendship be an ass. 

Pylades is with Orestes 
Said to have one common soul ; 

But the meaning of the jest is 
In the bottom of the bowl. 

Thus, by means of honest drinking, 
Often is the truth found oat, 

Which would cost a world of thinking- 
Spare your pains and drink about. 



+■++++++*+ 



odd fellows, drink! and kiss the 

lasses; 

air— "DrmA and kiss the Zowe*."— (P. 6. Bennet.) 

Come, Odd Fellows, jocund souls, 

Pleasure's feast partake of; 
With good spirits nil your bowls, 

And Care for ever shake off. 
At this soul-inspiring spring 

Regale and fill your glasses ; 
Smoke, joke, and sing, then toast the king, 

And drink and kiss the lasses. 

With tbl lol lol, &c. 

Let the vot'ries of Care 

Their cups of grief be filling, 
While we, who true Odd Fellows are> 

The cup of mirth are ringing : 
Such sordid mortals we disdain, 

Our joys their view surpasses ; 
The bowl well drain— then, fill again, 

To drink and kiss the lasses 

With tol lol lol, &c. 

Let the miser hoard his gold, 

And .pay it adoration; 
Such slaves to Avarice we behold 

With scorn and detestation ; 
With jovial hearts we meet, while he 

His useless dross amasses ; 
With bosoms free, come, sing with glee, 

And toast and kiss the lasses. 

With tol lol lol, &c. 

Let those who tread the stage excite 

Amusement for a season, 
We've joys to taste, from morn till night, 

More lasting and more pleasing r 
The effect would soon decay, 'tis found, 

We*e't not for their new farces ; 
Our joys abound the whole year round, 

We drink and kiss the lasses. 

With tol lol lol, &c. 

Let those who frequent Margate's coast, 
Against each other vying, 
, Their games, their routs, and fashion boast, 
From scene to scene still flying ; 
And, while with anger, pride, and fear, 

They envy all that passes ; 
Odd Fellows' cheer is drinking here, 
And toast the London lasses. 

With tol lol lol, &c. 

Our secrets we will ne'er reveal, 
No brothers' wants shall run by 

Unnoticed,- — for disposed we feel 
To do as we'd be done' by. 



To join our band we suffer not 

Dishonourable classes ; 
While life remains, be it my lot 

To drink and kiss the lasses. 

With tol lol lol, &c. 



DEAR CHLOE, COME, GIVE ME SWEET 

KISSES. 

(Sir C.H.Williams.) 

Dear CHLOE, come, give me sweet kisses, 

For sweeter no girl ever gave ; 
But why/ in the midst of my blisses, 

Do you ask me how many I'd have ?. 
I'm not to be stinted in pleasure, 

Then, prithee, dear Chloe, be kind ; 
For, since I love thee beyond measure, 

To numbers 111 ne'er be confined. 

Count the bees that on Hybla are playing, 

Count the flowers that enamel the field, 
Count the flocks that on Tempe are straying,- 

Or the grain that rich Sicily yields : 
Count how many stars are in heaven, 

Go number the sands on the shore, 
And, when so many you've given, 

I still shall be asking for more. 

To a heart full of love let me hold thee, 
A heart which,- dear Chloe, is thine : 

In my arms I'd for ever enfold thee, 
And twist round thy neck like a vine. 

What joy can be greater than this is ! 
My life on thy Tips shall be spent : 

But the wretch who can number his kisses- 
Will always with few be content. 



THE ISLAND OF SAINTS. 

(Tiernan.) 

From Connaught I've travelled, our roads paved 
and gravelled, 
Through hot climes and cold/ as it froze and it 
thawed ; 
But still where I went, sirs, I ne'er found content, 
sirs, 
Nor e'er felt at home while I wandered abroad I 
In crossing the ocean, so rough was its motion, 
So sea-sick I got, while the billows did foam, 
I could not help thinking, I'd better been drinking r 
To get half-seas-over in Ireland at home. 

Och ! that is the Island, " St. Paddy's and 
my land," 
Where, living or dead, we ne'er utter 
complaints ; 
For still to be frisky, love, fight, and drink 
whiskey, 
The divil a spot like the Island of Saints ! 

When Nature first made it, in green she arrayed 
it, 
And spangled its robes with young shamrocks all 
o er ; 

And, when she had dressed it, St. Patrick soon 
blessed it, 
And banished the toads and the snakes from its 
shore ; 
While danced off the vipers, our bards, and our 
pipers, 
To honour his triumph, struck up his own air, 
And, since in our revels, they banish blue divils 
From wedding and christening, from patron and 
fair. 

Och ! that is the Island, &c. 

And there we have creatures, whose beautiful fea- 
tures, 

Dame Nature herself in her bright colours 
paints ; 
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Who banish all enrils, and (dear little divilg) 

Can make saints of sinners, or sinners of saints. 
& o country can bat* us for potheen and praties, 
For truth, valour, beauty, love, frolic, and 
mirth. 
If strangers — there halt ye— and cead miile afal- 
ther, 
Will follow you over the favourite earth. 

Och ! that is the Island, &c. 

Abroad while you wander, like wild goose or gan- 
der, 
Och ! Mr. O'Gallagher — gloomy or gay, 
Your country your boast do, old Ireland your 
toast be, 
The sweet land you live in, wherever you stray ! 
If ever when f undone !) I settle in London, 

To show what regard for my birth place I've 
got— 
In St. Giles's, some gay day, 111 wed a fine lady, 
And two Irish natives will have on the spot ! 
Ochl that is the Island, Sic. 



*HE SAILOR'S VOYAGE TO EDMONTON. 
(C. F. Barrett.) 

Many years have I been at sea, 

But now on another tack veering ; 
On board a land-frigate, d'ye see, 

To Edmonton meant to be steering. 

On board a land frigate, Ac. 

SPOKEN.] But, not liking the cabin, I took my 
birth on the quarter-deck, where the lasses' stream- 
ers flying, made the vessel look as gay as a new 
made bride, or a wedding ; aye, bless their pretty 
faces, they made me sing — 

Fal de diddle, dee,— e, 
Fal de diddle, lo,— -o, 
Pal de diddle, lalda diddle, lalda diddle, dee, 
Fal de diddle, lalda diddle, — lo. 
Yea-up, cried the steersman so gay, 
As he bore-up a lady to land, sir ; 
The helm being left, we scudded away, 
Split her sails, and lost all command, sir.. 

The helm being left, &c. 

SPOKEN. 1 Off went the horses, who took fright 
fat a land-lubber who was puffing a cloud of smoke 
lit the public-house door. — Hard a-weather, says I, 
clinging fast to the vessel, and singing — 

Fal de diddle, &c. 

A ship-mate from abaft heaved a-head, 
But somehow so groggy had got, sir, 

Capsised 'twixt the stern-horses he laid, 

And his top-lights had nearly popped out, sir. 
Capsized 'twixt the stem-horses, &c. 

SPOKEN.] Ha, ha, ha! my sinking shipmate 
contrived to catch the running rigging of the 
prancing ponies, which luffed-up the frigate, and 
Drought us to along-side the trough at the sign of 
the Bell, when I jumped safe on shore, with John 
Gilpin in full view, singing — 

Fal de diddle, &c. 

Bute landed, to the fair next I steered, 
In the crowd took a smart lass in tow ; 

Treated her at each grog-shop we netted, 
And the fun, too, displayed at each show. 

Treated her at each grog-shop, &c. 

SPOKEN.] Shiver my timbers, but we kept it up 
at Edmonton Fair, till Capt. Twilight piped all 
hands on deck, and cried, " London; a-hoy ! when 
we both sailed on foot, and landed at' St. Katha- 
rine's, singing— 

Fal de diddle, &c. 



EACP BROTHER PRACTI8E CHARITY, 
CONCORD, AND LOVE. 

Assist me, ye fair tuneful nine, 

Euphrosyne, grant me thy aid ; 
Whilst the honours I sing of the trine, 

Preside o'er my numbers, blithe maid. 
Cease, Clamour and Faction ! oh, cease ! 

Fly hence, all ye cynical train ! 
Disturb not, disturb not the Lodge's sweet peace. 

Where Silence and Secresy reign. 

Religion, untainted, here dwells ; 

Here, the morals of Athens are taught ; 
Great Hiram's tradition here tells 

How the world out of chaos was brought. 
With fervency, freedom, and zeal, 

Our Master's commands we obey ; 
No cowan, no cowan our secrets can steal, 

No babbler our myst'ries betray. 

Here Wisdom her standard displays ; 

Here nobly the sciences shine ; 
Here the temple's vast column we raiBe, 

And finish a work that's divine. 
Illumed from the East, with pure light, 

Here the arts do their blessings bestow ; 
And, all perfect, all perfect, unfold to the sight 

What none but a Mason can know. 

If on earth any praise can be found, 

Any virtue unnamed in my song, 
Any grace in the universe round, 

May these to a Mason belong ; 
May each Brother his passions subdue, 

Practise charity, concord, and love, 
And be hailed, and be hailed by the thrice-happy 
• few 

Who preside in the Grand Lodge above. 



+*++■+++■++■ 



ANNIE AND JEMMIE. 

(Upton.) 

O BLEST be the laddie, I munna tell who, 
That told his soft passion, so tender and true ; 
Who called me his Annie,- the queen of his heart, 
And said — Bonnie lassie, we never will part. 

O blest be the meadow, so bonny and green, 
Where first the dear shepherd by Annie was seen ; 
And blest be the day when his tongue did im- 
part — 
Tis Annie, fair Annie's the queen of my heart. 

Though few are his pastimes, and low his degree, 
The youth — the dear youth — is a monarch to me ; 
For, oh! gentle shepherd! 'twas Love shot the 

dart, 
And Annie and Jemmie, no, never shall part. 






TOMMY TOWERS AND ABRAHAM 
MUGGINS ; 

OR, THE YORKSHIRE HORSE-DEALERS. 

Hard by Clapham town end lived an old York- 
shire tyke, 
Who in dealing in horses had never his like : 
'Twas 'un pride that in all the hard bargains he'd 

hit, 
He'd bit a good many, but never got bit. 

Deny down, &c. 

This old Tommy Towers— by that name he was 

known, 
Had a carrion old tit that was sheer skin* and 

bone, — 
To ha' killed for the dogs would ha' done quite as 

well, 
But 'twas Tommy's opinion he'd die of himsel'. 

Dorry down, &c. 
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Well, one Abraham Muggins, a neighbouring 

cheat, 
Thought to diddle old Tommy would be a great 

treat ; 
He'd a hone that was better than Tommy's— for 

why? 
The night afore that he thought proper to die. 

Deny down, &c. 

Thinks Abraham, — The old codger will ne'er smoke 

the trick. 
So 111 swop wi' him my dead horse for his trick; 
And if Tommy Towers I should happen to trap, 
Twill be a fine feather in Abraham's cap. 

Berry down, &c. 

So to Tommy he goes, and the question he pops, — 
" Between my horse and thine, prithee, Tommy,' 

what swaps ? 
What wilt give me to boot ? for mine's better horse 

still?'— 
" Nought," says Tommy ; " but 111 swop even 

hands if you will. 

Deny down, he. 

Abraham preached a long time about aummat to 

boot, 
Insisting that his un's the livelier brute ; 
But Tommy stuck fast where he first had begun, 
fill, at last, he shook hands, and cried, " Well, 

Tommy, done." 

Deny down, &c. 

" Oh, Tommy," said Abraham, " I'ze sorry for 

thee; 
I thought thou had'st hadden more white in 

thine ee ; 
Good luck wi' thy bargain, for my horse is dead." 
Said Tommy—" My lad, so is mine, and he's 

flead." 

« Deny down, &c. 

80 Tom got the best of the bargain, avast, 

And came off in a Yorkshireman's triumph, at 

last;— 
For though 'twixt dead horses there's not much to 

choose, 
Yet Tommy were th' richer by th' hide and four 

shoes ! 

Deny down, &c. 



NO LOSS LIKE LOSS OF TIME. 

(Collins.) 

OF more loss in life than gain 
Mad-brained mortals still complain. 
Spendthrift* feel the loss of wealth, 
Rakes the loss of rosy health ; 
Sots in midnight broils and strife 
Lose the balmy sweets of life ; 
And when life has lost its prime, 
Fools deplore the loss of time. 

In yon corner of thy room, 
Mark the lab'ring spider's loom ; 
See the net her drudgery spreads, 
Count its intervolving threads ; 
Where in ambush lurks the spy, 
To immesh the vagrant fly ; 
And, from her, compute what crime 
Can outweigh die loss of time. 

Then behold the pismire's toil, 
Tugging, dragging, o'er the soil, 
■Grain by grain, the fruits of earth, 
'Gainst the hungry winter's dearth ; 
Ev'ry load she lugs to shelf 
How much larger than herself ! 
And teaching, more than prose or rhyme, 
How to shun the loss of time* 



While the bee, Industry's type, 
Plund'ring Hybla's sweets full ripe. 
Plushy back, and bristly thighs, 
Thrifty loads, with life supplies ; 
Primrose pip and cowslip s bell 
Drained, .to store her waxen cell ; 
Ev'ry season, ev'ry clime, 
Bids me prize thee, precious Time ! 

Then, while reckoning, day by day. 
How the minutes roll away ; 
May my span's recording page 
Prove eacn year a golden age : 
And, without a blush, proclaim 
Self and social love the same ; 
Nor my memory e'er begrime 
With the loss of precious time ! 

But, before my sand is run. 
May I, each revolving sun, 
From the spider's toil discern, 
From the lab'ring pismire learn. 
From the busy bustling bee, . 
Nobler work designed for me ; 
So my passing bell shall chime 
Sweetly, when I've lost no time. 



FOLLOW, FOLLOW THROUGH THE SEA 

(Terry.) 

. Follow, follow through the sea, 

To the mermaid's melody '. 

Safely, freely', shalt thou range 

Through things dreadful, quaint, and stra g/ 

And, through liquid walls, behold 

Wonders that may not be told : 

Treasures, too, for ages lost — 

Gems surpassing human cost ! 
Fearless, follow, follow me, 
Through the treasures of the sea ! 

Thou shalt hear sea-music swell 

From the triton's curled shell ; 

Sea-nymphs shall, with dance and song*. 

Drtfw thy charmed steps along 

To the palace glory-dight 

Of the white-armed Amphitrite, 

Whose coral throne and amber roof 

Ocean-monsters guard aloof ! 
Fearless, follow, follow me 
Through the wonders of the sea I 
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WE'RE A' MUGGING. 
Air—" Blue BeUs of Scotland.- (R. B. Peake.) 

Oh, where, and oh where has my pint of whiskey- 
Bed? 

Oh where, and oh where has my pint of whiskey 
fled? 

Twas brewed in merry Scotland, at the sign of 
the Sheep's Head, 

It's oh, in my heart, I wish that I was dead— » 
Drunk. 

Scotch Ah* 

For whiskey is a merry, merry drink, so- give me a 

full measure, 
It fills with joy each Scottish boy, and tips his soul 

with pleasure: 
Then let me think 01 nought but drink, and pull 

off Scotland's treasure, 
For whiskey is a merry, merry drink, so give me a 

full measure.— 

Air—" And we're a' Noddm." 

Vat they're a* mugging, mug, mug, mugging, 
they're a' mugging, at our house at home, 

For they're a' mugging, mug, mug, mugging* 
they're a' mugging, at our house at home ; 
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There's old M'Snooks, with his nose so blue* 
With his sandy wife, who likes a little drop too, 
They wink o'er the drink, 'tis Farintosh true, 
If the devil was there, oh, he'd be mugging too. 
For they're a' mugging, mug, mug, mugging, 
For they're a' mugging, at our house at home. 
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STAY A LITTLE LONGER. 
(Male.) 

I'M a comical little old boy, 

Aye ! and all sorts of comical things 
At my comical shop you'll enjoy, 

If you'll be on the side of the ins — 
My out, as you plainly may see, 

Independency has for its flag, 
But the mm are the best friends to me, 

For I always come in for the rag. 

Spoken.] Why, you know, when a man is in a 
good place, he's not* very well pleased with the 
tnoughts of leaving it, and always is inclined to say 
as I do to my customers, 

Stay a little longer — 

Can't you stay a little longer ? 

Let famed Pidcock and Brookes loudly cry 

Up their snakes, and their lioness bawl, 
I must tell you it is all my eye,-*- 

For mine, here, is the shop after all. 
My collection for nothing you see, 

What you call for, 'tis only you pay, 
And I'm sure, all that once visit me, 

Why, well-pleased, they go laughing away. 

Spoken.] Now, though I'm naturally a very 
merry little fellow, that's the only time that I don't 
feel inclined to laugh at all ; for I always like my 
customers 

To stay a little longer— 
Can't you stay a little longer ? 

If your ears by a dun are assailed, 

Why, you wish him still longer to stay ; 
• And if once you should chance to be nailed, 

Then you're longer before you can pay. 
If you're over a bottle — to part % 

Is a thing that goes much 'gainst the grain ; 
And the dear little girl of your heart 

Not to stay with, would madden your brain. 

SPOKEN.] Then of course you go to the old story 
—never mind your stupid old mother, my dear, if 
you are a little too late, it wo'n't matter for once ; 
come, do now 

Stay a little longer — 

Can't you stay a little longer 1 

LASSIE Wl' THE BONNY E'E. 

Lassie wi' the bonny e'e, 

Oh ! to thy bosom take me ; 

In hour of need thy friend may flee, 

But I will ne'er forsake thee. 

Eden's fields, although sae sweet, 
Without thee would be carie ; 
Bleakest wilds a loved retreat, 
If thou wert ever near me. 

Lassie, then, oh ! love like me, 
And through this life ne'er sever, 
Fondly try to comfort me, 
Neglect you I shall never. 
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PRETTY ONE, ON THY SOFT LIP GROWS 
A PEARL LIKE A DEW-DROP. 

(Dermody.) 

PRETTY one, on thy soft lip grows 
A pearl like dew-drop on the rose : 
Let me, then, like the sun's bright ray, 
Exhale the honied drop away. 

Pensive one, say, why weeps thine eye, 
Streaming like an evening sky, 
Which like the gentle moon should move. 
Lighting to ecstacy and love? 

Cruel one, thou hast killed my heart, 
Beyond the cunning leech's art ; 
Panting long time, at last, at last, 
Its foolish stragglings quickly past. 

Gentle one, thou, perchance, complain 
Because the tender thing is slain ; 
If so, and thou dost wish to save, 
Smile, and redeem it from the grave. 



YOUNG WILLIAM AND JANE. 

Young William was a seaman true, 
The darling of the bonny crew, 

For blithe he was, and kind ; 
For, though no lagging lubber he. 
Right loth he was to go to sea ; 

For Jane he left behind. 

And Jenny loved, bat all by stealth, 
Her father had much store of wealth, 

Of Will he would not hear ; 
Till cruel chance at length revealed 
The passion they so long concealed, 

And William lost his dear. 

A friendly voice poor William hailed, 
A ruffian gang the youth assailed, 

Twas done by cursed gold ; 
The tender for the offing stood, 
The cutter skimmed the yielding flood, 

They hatch him in the hold. 

She troubled walks the beach in haste,' 
And troubled looked the wat'ry waste ; 

And by the floating wave, 
A corpse was washed upon the shore, 
Twas William ! and with tears they bore 

Two lovers to the grave. 



LEAP-rEAR; 
OB, THE TWENTY-NINTH OP FEBRUARY. 

(C. Dibdin.) - 

A MAN was born one day 

In the month of February, 
The twenty-ninth, they say, 
Which comes, as it appears, 
But once in four years : 
So when to man's estate he came, 
By law he was forced his right to claim ; 
What a comical vagary ! 

SPOKEN.] Counsel for him having opened the 
case, and examined witnesses ; counsel against 
him argued that he was not o/ age.—' My lud,' 
said he, '.plaintiff says he is of age, but I say he 
is not ; he was born on the twenty-ninth of Febru- 
ary, which coming but once in four years, his 
birth-day can only come once in four years ; and no 
man can reckon more than one year from birth-day 
to birth* day ; consequently, though he calls himself 
twenty-one, I contend he is but five and a quarter, 
my lud ; a mere infant in law, and is at this mo- 
ment in the leading-strings of my learned brother, 
who is, no doubt well feed for nursing him ; but 
he has turned him out so rickety, he hasn't a leg 
to stand upon. He cries for a rattle, my lud. 
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when he ought to have a rod, and we hare one in 
pickle for him, my laid.' So he went on for half 
an hoar. 

In law, if you havVt, you'll be a lame dm*, 
A good cause, a good counsel, good purse, and 
good luck. 

The counsel argued lon£, 

With mutual contradiction : 
Facts for both were strong ; 
Each statute and case 
Was brought* face to face : 
Each pleader proved his case was right, 
And that his learned friend could cite 
No plea for his but fiction. 

Spoken.] Plaintiff's counsel said, I contend, 
my lud, that my client is of age ; though my 
learned brother calls him an infant. If so, he is 
the finest full-grown infant I ever saw ; six feet 
four inches without his shoes, my lud : but speak- 
ing of infants, this is no child's play, my lud. My 
learned brother talks of a rod in pickle, but he is 
preparing it for his own bad; ; fqr, according to 
nis argument, my client; cannot be twenty-one till 
he is eighty-four, which is against common sense, a 
term not to be found in my learned brother's law- 
dictionary, my lud ; but to which, as it is to my pur- 
pose, I shall cling, my lud ; and though he thinks 
we hav'n't a leg to stand upon, we shall run him' off , 
of his legs, and play with our rattle in spite of 
him. 

Inlaw, &c. 

< • • 

The Judge he then arose 

To stop the' counsels'' fury, 
To sift the cant and jpos ; 
All quirk and chicane 
Away to explain ; 
To state the pleadings and defence, 
And with sound law- and common sense, 
Began to charge the jury. * 

SPOKEN.] Gentlemen of the jury, the qase be- 
fore us reminds me of one in which a man was 
born of a Sunday, which being no day in law, it 
was contended the man was never born at all: the 
reply remarked, the man being then present in 
court was a proof he had been bom ; the' rejoinder 
argued, if he was born, being a day unknown to 
the law, he must be illegitimate, and Could have 
no claim in law : but it being proved he was born 
in lawful wedlock, this plea was overruled. How- 
ever, it was decided, that bei6g bom on a Sunday, 
and that day being no day in law, the law had 
nothing to do with him, and so the action fell. In 
the action before us, plaintiff is born on a bonajide 
day, which comes but once in four years ; but if 
he is to reckon four years for one, he has four 
times the claim of any other man, and consequently, 
it is four to one in his favour .r— The jury were of 
the judge's opinion, and gave a verdict accordingly. 

Inlaw, &c. 

B3AVTY AND LOVE, 

(Ryan.) 

As Beauty was rambling o'er Pleasure's ground, 

And threading many a mazy grove, 
Oh ! who do you think she sleeping found ? 

ButXaye, sweet Love it ' 
Well pleased, she squgnt no longer to roam, 

But placed the boy in Jier besom fajr> 
And brought him, sleeping, in safety home, 
'fo flourish there. 

But Beauty went out the very next day, 
' To sail on a lake the sun snone \upoh, 
And when she returned, fatigued with play, 
91ie found Love gone. 



He pined for Beauty's balmy sigh, 

But finding her fled, he sought a grove, 
Where who of all the world would die, 
But Love ! sweet Larval 



A JOLLY AND TRUE-HEARTED FELLOW, 

With my pipe in one hand and my jug in the 
other, 

I drink to my neighbours and friend ; 
All my care in a whiff of tobacco I smother ; 

For life, I know, shortly must end : ' 
For whilst Ceres most kindly refills my brown jug, 

With good liquor 111 make myself mellow ; 
In an old wicker chair I'U seat myself snug, 

Like a jolly and true-hearted fellow. 

I'll ne'er trouble, my head with the qare% of the 
nation, 
I've enough of my own for to mind ; 
For the cares of this life are but grief and vexa- 
tion, 
To death we must all be consigned. 
Then 111 laugh, drink, and smoke, and leave nor- 
thing to pay. 
But drop like a pear that is mellow ; 
And when cold in my coffin, 111 leave them to 
»ay, 
He's gone, what a hearty good fellow. 



+■+++■+. * 



ALDERMAN GOBBLE. 
Air—" Heigho! aays Rowley."— {H. Siddons.) 

TOM Gobble was a grocer's son, 

Heigho ! says Gobble ; 
He gave a ven'son dinner for fun, 
And he had a belly as big as a tun, 
With his handy dandy, bacon and gravy, 

Ah, ha J says Alderman Gobble.' 

The servant ushered the company, in, 

Heigho ! says (gobble, 
The dinner is rea4y,- quoth Tom, with & grm, 
So He tucked a napkin undter bis chin, 
With his handy dandy, bacon; and gtavy, 

Ah, ha! says Alderman Gobble, 

Then Betty, the cook, she gave a squall, 

'Heigho f says Gobble; •""■•- 
Poor John, the footman, has had a fall, 
And down stairs tumbled,, ven'son and 4 all,' 
With hit handy dandy; bacon and gravy, 
Alas ! says Alderman Gobble. 

So down the Alderman ran in a fright, 

Heigho I says Gobble, ' 

And there sat John in a terrible plight, 
Astride on the ven'son bolt upright. 
With his handy dandy, bacoiFaftd gravy, 

Dear me! says Alderman- Gobble. 

Was ever man so cruelly put on 1 

Heigho 1 says Gobble, 
Get off from the meat you rascally glutton, 
You've made my ven'son a saddls of mwttcn. 
With your handy dandy, batdn anq '^avy. 

Good lack! says Alderman Gobble. 

Lord ! sir, says Betty, what a splash, 

Heigho ! says Gobble, 
'Tis a monstrous bad ntmbusticle cras^t. 
But to-morrow I'll tickle it up in a &w, 
With my handy dandy, bacon an$ gravy. 

Ay, do ! says Alderman Gobble."' " 
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SHE DIEft FOR LOYS; AND HE FOR 

GLORY. 

(T. Difadin.) 

Yon no Henry was as brave a youth 
As every graced a martial story ; 

And Jane was fair as lovely truth ; 
She sighed for love, and he for glory. 

With her his faith he meant to plight, 
And told her many a gallant story r 

Till war, their honest joys to blight. 
Called him away from love to glory. 

Brave Henry met the foe with prfde, 
Jane followed, fought — ah, hapless story! 

In man's attire, by Henry's side, 
She died for love, and he for glory. 

OLD MURMUR. 

(Cherry.) 

OLD MURMUR was a peevish blade, 

Aye, a cross old soul was he ; 
To growl and grumble was his trade, 

Nor would he happy be ! 
Wife, daughters, and one son he had, 

Beside a monkey and a cat ; 
To whom his temper was so bad, 

That none could find what he'd be at, 

But grumble, grumble, grumble. 

Of Murmur, grumble, sigh, and groan, 

His wife grew sick and weary ; 
Her heart he broke with peevish moan, 

She died — and left her deary ; 
Though she was gone, -he grumbled more, 

His daughters- men began t' fidget, 
He grumbfed Martha out of door, 

A little drummer married Bridget. 

Still grumble, grumble, grumble. 

Of wife and daughter* thus bereft, 

He grumbled like a devil ; 
His son, and cat, and monkey left, 

Yet nought could make him civil ; 
The son and cat for peace are gone, 

After puss the monkey flies ; 
And now old Murmur, all alone, 

Has none to close the grumbler's eyes. 

But grumble, grumble, grumbVe. 



REMEMBRANCE. 
(T.W. Kelly.) 
Loved girl ! when thou from me art flown,, 
From one whose heart so long hath known 

What heaven it is to dwell 
Upon thy magic dimpling smiles, 
Thy cheek, thy lip, that still beguiles 
The soul with secret spell ; 

Then, dearest, then remember one, 
Who, by thy sweet enchantment won, 

Gave heart and soul to thee I 
And oh! when other lips shall press 
That cheek, that lip, in warm caress, 

Then, love, remember me ! 

And when, in converse by thy side, 
Another's glance shall meet, with- pride. 

Thy smile, that wakes love's glow ? 
Then think there's one whose eyes could tell 
They were Affection's fbntinel, 

The font of Love's own woe. 

And when his blood, perchance, beats high, 
And all his soul is fervency, 

Then, haply, thou ma/st say, — 
That, though nis glance be warm, my dear, 
He loves not with that truth sincere 

As one that's far away. 



Andwhen thou'rt pensive, thoughtful, calm, 
And Memory's genial, holy balm, 

Thine eyes' mild light may dim ! 
1 Ah ! think of him, whose grateful part 
It was to yield that gift his heart \ 

Oh, dearest \ think of him ! 



WINE AND WOMEN WE DELIGHT IN. 

Air—" Life 9 * like a Sea, in constant BfoHon." 
(E. J. B. Box.) 

[ Push round the heart-enlivening bowl, boys, 

Full tone give to the jovial sons ; 
To mirth the first awakes the soul, boys, 

The second its delights prolong. - 
While here, with joyous friendship glowing, 

Each face arrayed in mirth appears, 
Still keep the smiling goblet flowing, 
Whilst Harmony salutes our ears. 

Still keep the smiling goblet flowing, &c. 

Thus to life's joys good souls devoted, 

When met, to moisten well their clay, 
The hour of night have never noted, 

Till Time brought round his book next day ! 
And though Time then the hour might point out, 

At the old codger still they laughed, 
Bade him pass on, nor slip the joint out 

Twixt Mirth and Friendship, while they quaffed 
Bade him pass on, nor slip the joint out, &c 

Let not that foe to all good fellows 

Here with our friendship interfere ; 
Nor when of Mirth's full chimes grown jealous 
. With his dull signals din our ear. 
While round our circling glass goes cheerly, 

Here vainly Time his hour-glass brings, 
Or if he urge his flight unfairly, 
To our own length we: cUp 'hi* wings ! 

Or if he urge his flight unfairly, &c. 

We have no leisure here for thinking, 

All that we leave to vulgar minds ; 
The nobler reason reigns in drinking, 

And there a floating sceptre finds. 
When at the plenteous board carousing, 

Where royal red the bowl hath crowned, 
Mirth in our cups, true Joy espousing, 

Shows Care is at* the bottbnt drowned ! 

Mirth in our cups, true Joy espousing, &c 

THE PATH OF LIFE IS ROUGH AND 
' DREAR. 

Air— "Zone** gotmg Dream.' '— Miss ^ryant.) 

O THE path of life is rough and drear 

■ When hope is gone, 
And Sorrow> with a passing tear, 
Looks sadly on ! 

Though many bowers 

Are decked with flowers, 
And all may still look green j 

Yet, in a day, 

They fade away, 
In life's dark scene. 
Though Love may smile, and Joy adorn 

Our youthful days, ■. 
Still fleeting love oft bears a thorn, 
Its power decays 1 

For, like a ray 

Of beauteous day, 
He sheds a heavenly light ! 

But soon the beam 

Is but a gleam, 
And all is night. 
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Though Friendship's power may charm the 

breast, 
To memory dear ; 
Still fell Deceit will oft infest,; 
And cause a tear ! 

Thus Care annoys 

All mortal joys 
That yet hath ever been ! 

So let me close, 

In calm repose, 
This life's dark scene. 



IK BEN LIDERLYCK; 

OR, DE BEST TRADE OF ALL "BE A DUTCHMAN. 

OF all what strive to live and to thrive, 

And by cunning to overreach men, 
Whether trade bin dead, or trade bin alive, 

De best trade of all be a Dutchman j 
De world he fish what he can get, 
Bat, all bin fish in the Dutchman's net) 

Ik ben liderlyck, du bist liderlyck, 
Snick snack liderlyck a ly — te. 

We trade wid the Yankey, we deal wid the Scot, 
And cheaten de tain and de tiether, 

We cheaten de Jew, aye and better dan dat, 
We cheaten well ein aniether, 

And at Amsterdam, when hy com dere, 

We cheaten de devil, dat's all fair ; 

Ik ben liderlyck, &c. 

Mynheer can drinkt, for drunk "by chaunce, 

Mynheer by chaunce can caiper, 
But lk never take mine frow to daunce, 

Till somebody pay de pieper ; 
And When een koopman hold his haund, 
I puff mine pipe, and I nicht fersteun : 

Ik ben lyderlyck, &c. 

De stranger comt for de fish dat's nice, 

And he looken as sharp as donder, 
I praice mine goods, and I take mine price, 

And I sells him stinking flounder. 
Den he call dief, and I say yaw, 
Wid mine haund to de gelt comme sa ; 

Ik ben liderlyck, &c. 



LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. 

Beneath the earth, in her lonely caves. 

And across the unsheltered moor, 
Above the rocks where the tempest raves, 

And along the wide watered shore ; 

And by tangled forest, and craggy hill. 

The haunts where the tigers prey, 
Through pain and peril, undaunted still, 

Love will find out the way ! 

You may think him timid, so fast he flies, 

And speaks with a tone so mild ; 
You may deem that darkness has veiled his eyes, 

Or believe him a simple child ! 

But if she, whose beauty is love's delight, 
Be concealed from the beam of day, 

Set a thousand guards on that lady bright, — 
Love will find out the way ! 

Without a guide, and without a clue, 
Through the realms of unmeasured space, 

Where the dove herself, that returns so true, 
Would be lost in her airy race ; 

Though the night-wind sweep, or the chill rain 
fall, 

Or the sun dart his fiercest ray. 
Oh ! love, unconquered, will speed through all, 

Love will find out the way ! 



THOUGH I AM NOW A VERY LITTLE 

LAD. 

Air—" The White Cockade."— (OTLeefe.) 

Though I am now a very little lad, 

And fighting men cannot be had ; 

For want of a better I may do. 

To follow the boys with a rat tat too ; 

I may seem tender, yet I'm tough, 

And though not much of me, I'm right good stuff; 

Of this I'll boast, say more who can, 

I never was afraid to face my man. 

I'm a chickabiddy see, 

Take me now now now, 

A merry little he, 

For your row. dow dow. 
Brown Bess 111 knock about, oh! that's my joy. 
With a knapsack on my back like a roving boy. 

In my tartan plaid a young soldier view, 

My philibeg, and dirk, and bonnet blue ; 

Give the word and I'll march where you command, 

Noble serjeant, with a shilling then strike my hand. 




Hell never want a girl when I am by. 

I'm a chickabiddy see, &c. 

Though a barber has never yet mowed my chin. 
With my great broad sword I long to begin ; 
Cut, slash, ram, dam, oh ! glorious fun ; 
For a gun pip-pop, change my little pop-gun. 
The foes should run like geese in flocks ; 
Even Turks should fly like Turkey cocks : 
Wherever quartered I shall be, 
Oh ! zounds ! how 111 kiss my landlady. 

I'm a chickabiddy see, &c. 



YES ; A TRUER LOVE AT HOME. 

(Translated from the Spanish by Mr. Bo wring.) 

My love no more to England, 
To England now shall roam, 

For I have a better, sweeter love, 
Yes ! a truer love at home. 

I want no fair-cheeked damsel there 

To bind me in love again ; 
To seek a cold and distant fair 

Were time employed in vain : 
So then in search of Cupid 

111 not to England roam, 
For I have a better, sweeter love, 

Yes 1 a truer love at home. 

Though Fortune cheat me as she will, 

Some pleasures will remain ; 
Though she trifle with the sun and moon. 

Yet in her treacherous train 
111 go no more to England 

In search of a kinder doom ; 
For I have a better, sweeter love, 

Yes ! a truer love at home. 

If I should visit England, 

I'll hope to find them true : 
For a love like mine deserves a wreath, 

Green and immortal too. 
But O they are proud, those English dames* 

To all who thither .roam, 
And I have a better, sweeter love, 

Yes ! a truer love at home. 
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PADDT'S WEDDING. 

(TJibdin.) 

SSBE sg'n't you hear 
What roaring cheer 
ffu spread at Paddy's wedding, O, 
And how eo gay 

They spent the day, 
From churching to the bedding, O. 
First, book in hand, one father Quipes, 
With the bride'i dadda, the baillie, O ; 
While *U the way to church the pipe* 
Struck up a lilt w gaily, O. 
Then there ni Hat 
And sturdy Pat, 
And merry Morgan Murphy. O, 
And Murdock Heggi, 
And Tirlough Skene, 
M'LocUan, end Dick Durfy, O. 
And then the girls dressed out in white. 

Led on by Tad O'Reilly, O, 
All jigging, u the merry pipea 



Z&T 



Would hie love last ? 
The chancel echoed with laughter, O ; 
Amh fait, cried Fat, 

To the end of the world and after, O. 

Then tenderly her hand he grlpea. 

And kiascs her genteelly, O, 
While all in tone, themerry pipea 

Struck up a lilt to gaily, O. 



That her jo 



That her joy might be nightly and daily, O, 
And as they guttled, the merry pipea 
Struck up a lilt so gaily, O. 

And then at night. 
Oh? what delight. 
To tee them all footing and prancing, O, 



Compared to the style of their dancing, O ; 
And then to aee old father Qnipea 

Beat time with hie ihelleiagh, O. 
While the chanter with his merry pipes 

Struck up a lilt so gaily, O. 

So tipsy are got. 
They'll ko to sleep without rocking, O ; 
80 the bridemaids fair 
Now gravely prepare 
For throwing of the stocking, O ; 
And round to be sure didn't go the snipes 
At the bride** eipense so freely, O, 
, While to wish them good night the merry pipes 
Struck up a lilt so gaily, O. 



THE WISH. 

<Rogere.) 
If 1MB be a cot beside the hill, 

A bee-hire's hum shall soothe my ear 
A willow brook, that turns a mill. 

With many a fall, shall linger near. 



t shall the pilgrim lift the latch. 
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Around my ivied porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that decks the dew ; 

And Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

The village-church among the trees, 

Where first our marriage-vows were given, 

With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 



+■»+++++* 



LAWYER GRUFTYKOTZ, HIS WIFE, 
MAID, AND THE WONDERFUL DOCTOR. 

Siddons. 

Lawyer Gruftykotz, of our town, 
Married a beauty of high renown. 

A gentle loving soul$ 
To gain her heart all ways he tried, 
And soon he got on her blind side, — 

She was blinder than a mole ! 

The lawyer had ft maid called Grace j 
He ogled Grace before her face, 

For a month away he hies. 
A travelling doctor passing through, 
Came Madam Gruftykotz to view, 

And he couched my lady's eyes. 

When Lawyer Gruftykotz came back, 
He gave his maid a gentle smack : 

You brute, my lady cries, — 
- Mr. Gruftykotz, no longer think 
Upon your naughty ways 111 wink, 

Youll find I ve got my eyes ! 

Ye married men, take warning straight, 
From lawyer Grnftykotz's fate, 

If married joys you prize ; 
And do not have so little Grace, 
To kiss the maids before her face, 

Lest your wife should find her eyes. 



Tairladies, when often you're scornful, and frown, 
(And such things, you know, have been laid to 
your sex,) 
What is it? — why only poor man to bring down, 

And show, now and then, you can cruelly vex. 
But, prithee, be kind, to your pow'r more blind, 

And since you can chain us whenever you like. 
When love is sincere, let mercy appear, 

And the colours of fickleness speedily strike. 

Sweet woman ! dear woman ! &c. 

Fair ladies, we can't live without you, 'tis true, 
Nor you without us — that 111 frankly reveal ; 
Nay, do not deny it, or else if you do— 
* 111 tell all I know, for your pulses I feel. 
But come, come, I see to the truth you agree, 

And now my advice, as your doctor, I'll give — 
When you're loved, and that true, let us find it in 

yon, 
And happy youll all be as long as you live. 

Sweet woman 1 dear woman! &e. 



I SAW THEE WEEP. 

(Lord Byron.) 

I saw thee weep — the big bright tear 

Came o'er that eye of blue, 
And then, methougfet, it did appear 

A violet dropping dew : 
I saw thee smile — the 'sapphire's blaze 

Beside thee ceased to shine j 
It could not match the living rays 

That filled that glance of thine. 

As clouds from yonder sun receive 

A deep and mellow dye, 
Which scarce the shade of coming «ve 

Can banish from the sky ; 
Those smiles, unto the moodiest mind, 

Their own pure joy impart ; 
Their sunshine leaves ftiglow behind, 

That lightens o'er the heart. 



THE LADIES' PHYSICIAN. 

(Upton.) 

Fair ladies, I am a physician by. trade, 

A doctor, M.D. and of hearts, if you please, 
Not a quack, 'pon my honour, hut regular made, 

And have a diploma to prove iny degrees. 
So, prithee, beware, for truly I swear 

I know all your cases, complaints, and disease ; 
And if youll attend, 111 act like a friend, 

And ask in return but your smiles for my fees. 
Sweet woman ! dear woman ! 
The joy of our lives. 



THE BOATSWAIN CALLS. 

(Dibdin.) 

THE boatswain calls, the wind is fair ; 

The anchor heaving, 

Our sweethearts leaving, 
We to our-duty must repair, 
Where our station well we know. 
Cast off halliards from the cleets, 
Stand by well, clear all the sheets ; 

Come, my. boys, 

Your handspikes poise. 
And give one general huzza. 
Yet sighing as you pull away, 
For the tears ashore that flow, 
To the windlass let us go, 
With yo ! heave ho ! 

The anchor coming now a-pe&k. 

Lest the ship, 'Striving, 

Be on it driving, 
Then we our tap'rmg yards must seek. 
And back the fore top-sail well we know, 
A pleasing duty, from fcTofV 
We faintly see those charms where oft. 

When returning, 

"With passion burning, 
We fondly gaze those eyes that se%m 
In parting with big tears to stream. 
But come, lest ours as fast should flow, 
To the windlass once more go, 
*Wftb yo ! heave ho ! 

Now the ship ta. under weigh, 

The breeze so willing 

The canvas filling, 
The prest triangle cracks the stay, 
So taught to haul the sheet we know ; 
And now in trim we gaily sail, 
The massy beam receives the gale ; 

While freed from duty, 

To his beauty* 
Left on the less'ning shore afar, 
A fervent sigh heaves every tar, 
To thank those lean from him that flow, 
That from his true -love he should go, 
Withyo! heave, yo! 

THE EXPOSTULATION. 

Air—" Ilea trop tard."— (W. Bail.) 

Ah! why delay? Sweet maid, the darkening 
hour 
Too soon descends on Life's fair summer day; 
Too early fades Youth's every tender flower ; — 
Seize, then, their sweets while yet they breathe 
of May. 
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flunk'* thou, at will, to brave of love the power. 
Or witlh thy miles hit lightning shafts to sway ? 

Oh, nymph deceived! come from thy guarded 
bower, 
fie "wisely kind, and list a lover's lay. 

Love once defied, alas ! what tearful shower, 
What sighs can e'er his wrathful fires allay ? 

Vainly our victim hearts before him cower, 
Vengeful he flies, — for ever flies away ! 

Qh ! blest with grace and truth, thine angel dower, 
Formed for his worship, haste thy vows to pay ; 

Come thou, nor heed what envious shadows lour, 
Wiiile love's own radiance waits thy onward 

way. 



DARBY M'SHANE'S VISIT TO LONDON. 

Air— « Sprig of SheUelagh."— (Lawler.) 

With a dozen thirteens in a nice paper-bag, 
I came up to London without a dry rag, 

On a fine summer's day, in a shower of rain ; 
But all that I saw I thought devilish queer, 
At a place called Cheap-side they sell every thing 

dear; 
And as I came over the harvest to rape, 
I went to Corn-hill, where I looked like an ape. 

Och ! there was no harvest for Darby M 'Shane. 

What a comfort it was that my patience was 

proof, 
When I met with a coach without ever a roof, 

full of ladies, who tittered at Darby M* Shane j 
I wanted to go to St. Giles's that day r 
So I axed of the coachman to show me the way, 
And offered to trate him — but sharp was the word, 
The man on the coach-box I found was a lord . 

There was fine botheration for Darby M' Shane. 

In a shop full of pictures I stopped for to stare, 
When a thief picked my pocket, and, faith, he 
took care 

To lave not a copper for Darby M* Shane. 
But a beautiful crature, to soften my grief, 
Fell in love with my person, it was my belief ; 
But when she found out that my cash was all 

flown, 
Och hone! to be sure, how she altered her tone, 

And she swore like a trooper at Darby M'Shane. 

Then a gentleman meeting a lady so gay, 
He wished her good morning at four in the day ; 
Och! that can't be grammar, said Darby 

M'Shane. 
Talk of blunders in Ireland, it's only a hum, 
When such plenty are found if to England you 

come ; 
English bulls, too, you'll find, but, in troth, to be 

brief, 
They are not half so good as your English roast 

beef ; 
Och ! that don't offend Mr. Darby M'Shane. 

But though English fashions we don't understand, 
While pace and good harmony reign in this land, 
Yoirll ne'er hear a murmur irom Darby 

M'Shane. 
May England ne'er want the brave boys of the 

sod 
To carry a musket or carry the hod ; 
As for Ireland, where wholesome shellelagh does 

grow, 
There the devil himself, in the shape of a foe, 
Would get dacently leathered by Darby M'Shane. 



THE BIRTH OF WOMAN. 
(T. Moore.) 

Yon both remember well the day 

When unto Eden's new-made bowers* 
He, whom all Irvine things obey, 

Summoned his chief angelic powers 
To witness the one wonder yet, 

Beyond man, angel, star, or sun* 
He must achieve, ere he could set 

His seal upon the world as done — 
To see the last perfection rise, 

That crowning of Creation's birth, 
When, 'mid the worship and surprise 
Of circling angels, woman's eyes 

First opened upon heaven and earth ; 
And from their fids a third was sent 
That through each living spirit went 
Like first light through the firmament ! 

Can yon forget how gradual stole 
The fresh-awakened breath of soul 
Throughout her perfect form— which seemed 
To grow transparent, as there beamed 
That dawn of mind within, and caught 
New loveliness from each new thought! 
Slow as o'er summer seas we trace 

The progress of the noontide air, 
Dimpling its bright and silent face 
Each minute into some new grace, 

And varying heaven's reflection there ; 
Or, like the light of evening, stealing 

O'er some fair temple, which all day 
Hath slept in shadow, slow revealing 

Its several beauties, ray by ray, 
Till it shines out, a thing to bless, 
All full of light and loveliness. 



THE DANCING MASTER'S DESCRIPTION 
OF A BATTLE. 

(Prince Hoare.) 

I'VE carried arms through lands afar, 

France, Italy, and Spain ; 
And many a wound, and many a scar, 

I carry home again. 
I never loved a single lot, 

The more the merrier chance ; 
So the women I courted, the men I shot, 

And the girls I taught to dance. 
It happened once I called a dance, 

My musket in my hand ; 
The troops were ordered to advance, 

And all to heed command. 
Now here the plaguy chance admire, 
As strange as e er you read of ; — 
The Serjeant called— Present Arms '.—Fire ! 

I did, and shot my partner's head off. 
O ! then what a hurry skurry, 

My ruin they seemed to delight in ; 
'Twas hard to decide in the flurry. 
Who was dancing, and who was fighting. 
In came the soldiers, 
Head and shoulders ; 
Helter, skelter, 
Routing, shouting, 
Crossing, forming, 
Oharging, storming. 
Now they foot it, left and right, 
Now they're out of order quite ; 
Bend and sink, but not so low, 
■Now they're all too much of a row. 
Forward hop, 
Backward pop ; 
There they go. 
Toe and heel new they jumble, 
Now they reel, now they stumble ; 
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Now advance, 
.What's the dance ! 

Order handy, 

Drops of brandy ; 

Stand at ease, 

Buttered peas ; 
. Now parade, 

White cockade ; 

To right wheel, 

Duncan's reel ; 

To the left dress, 

Mad Bess ; 

Rank and file, 

Mouth of the Nile ; 

Fall back, 

Paddy whack \ 

Order arms, 

Suky's charms ; 

Wheel to the right, 

Jack's delight j 

March away, 

Devil to Pay ; 

Fire a volley, 

Charming Molly. 
Fire away, soldiers, fire &**£» sailors, 

Play the Devil among the Tailors ; 
Cling, clang, bang, bang, crittle, crattle, 
How folks dance about in a battle. 



WOMAN'S TEARS. 
Air—" Js there a Heart that never loved t" 

HARD is the heart that never felt for woman in dis- 
tress, 

And cold the breast that never throbbed to make 
her sorrows less ; 

For man'* caress, and man s delight, was lovely 
toomonborn; 

And curst be he, where'er he moves, can treat her 
worth with scorn ! 

The tear that starts from Virtue's eye, like a hea- 
venly pleader falls ; 

The breath that breathes in Virtue's sigh for man's 
. protection calls ; 

And he who can those tears withstand, that sigh, 
unmoved, can hear, 

Should ne'er be blest with woman's smiles, to woman 
ne'er be dear, 

THE HAPPY JEW. 

(Miss Bryant.) 

My father he kept a clothes-shop and a stand, 
His name it vas Moses, of Israel's land ; 
My mother vas Rachael, the daughter of Ben, 
Who kept a big stall down in Rosemary-Lane. 
And I -vas their son, a sweet Hebfew boy, 
Till my father he died, and I lost every joy, 
For he left me no money, and died in a smash, 
But I soon found the method of raising the cash. 

SPOKEI9.] Yes, for vhile de other little boys 
were dirting their fardens at pitch-in-the-hole, I 
vas at home, mending a hole in my jacket, or dirt- 
ing de brass buttons, to take de flats in by passing 
them for old farthings : and den, vat did I do i Yhy, 
I bought a penn'orth of Prummagem pall with 'em, 
and making a bad shilling look vite, } passed it at 
the chandler's shop, ana so, like a true-hearted 
Jew, I made a good shilling out of an old button, 
and sung — 

Tol de rol, etc. 

Yen a poy, 1 was clever at brushing the clothes, 
At barking, and leading each fool by the nose ; 



But, growing up piggev, 'twas soon time to think 
How, to take in the flats, and to handle the chink ; 
Which I did, spite of all de queer tricks they might 

show, 
Though they bid me eat pork, and dey christened 

me Mo ! 
But I peat all the boys, and I licked all the men: 
And then, laughing, I bid them call out "pork" 

agen. 

Spoken.] Oh! how pleasant it is to see me and 
my little dear vife drinking our coffee every night, 
and frying the flat fish, to make a good supper for 
the shildren — and to see 'em all coming home : — 
there's Sammy sells slippers in St. Paurs-Church- 
yard — Joey cries heart-cakes in Cheapside — Becky 
sells oranges at the Mansion-house — and little 
Isaac carries about Dutch sealing-wax, made in 
Duke's Place— vhile I sings— 

Tol de rol, &c. 

With every trinket I vishes to meet, 

And I cries my old clothes round each London 

street, 
Vhile down all the areas I bawls—" Clo's a 

ahange !" 
Though I oft get my nose, dears, bit off as I range, 
Though they calls me a Jew, sure I know what I 

am, 
I'm Yedekin born, and I don't vant to sham. 
Though pray what's the matter with Christian or 

Jew 7— 
I only want money, and so do they too. 

SPOKEN.] But, pless my heart, when Shaboth 
comes I doesn't care, for I dresses myself like a 
gentleman, in my pest clothes — go to Shoal — say 
my prayers — come home— eat all the cold roast, 
with my dear ulca wife and the pretty shildren — 
then go and beg some orders from the performers, 
who owe me all the money, and in the evening 
take my vife and the pretty shildren to the boxes, 
where nobody can tell we are Jews till they look at 
the tips of our noses — and sing 

Tol de rol, &c. 



++++++++ 



0, STAY, SWEET WARBLING WOODLARK, 

STAY. 
Air—" Loch-Erroch Side."— (Burns.) 

O STAY, sweet warbling woodlark, stay, 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray, 
A hapless lover courts thy lav, 

Thy soothing fond complaining. 
Again, again, that tender part, 
That I may catch thy melting art, 
For surely that wad touch her heart, 

Wha kills me wi' disdaining. 

Say, was thy little mate unkind, 
And heard thee as the careless wind ? 
O, nought but love and sorrow joined, 

Sicnotes o' woe could wauken ! 
Thou tell'st of never-ending care, 
Of speechless grief, and dark despair : 
For pity's sake, sweet bird, nae mair. 

Or my poor heart is broken ! 



THE COLLIER'S WINDLASS. 
(Emery.) 

You may talk about singing Italian songs, 

And hear them for me, for all that will, 
I'd as soon change a fiddle for poker and tongs, 

Drum and fife for the clack of a mill, 
As the song of our tars, when with ardour they 
burn. 

The windlass to man, high and low, 
The ponderous block seems to groan at each turn, 

As they cheerily sing, yeo, ha' yeo. 
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While at Spithead we lay with a homeward-bound 
fleet, 

Awaiting the torn of the tide, 
We bowa'd ap the Nancy, so rakish and neat, 

You'd ha' sworn she was Neptune's own bride ; 
Hark ! the convoy has fiVd — see her topsail loose, 

Like the hen with her brood all in tow ; 
Ev'ry hand quits his birth, e'en the cook his 
' caboose, 

For the glorious sing out, yeo, ha' yeo. 

The waves, in contention, our ship seem'd to court, 

She disdainfully left them behind ; 
Those numberless suitors she turned into sport, 

Owning none but her favouring wind : 
And when the sou'- wester sprang up, d ye see, 

So well the loved gale did she know, 
That Sunderland soon we had under our lee, 

And stood up the harbour, yeo, ha' yeo. 

The pier with our wives and our sweethearts is 
lined, 
To greet us on jumping on shore, 
Each blessing the gale as propitious and kind, 

So soon their loved tars to restore : 
Now my notion of songs you may call a wrong 
fancy, 
But I will as plump say ye, no, 
For the sing out, that draws tears of joy from my 
Nancy's 
The happy returning yeo, ha' yeo. 



OH'. TIS LOVE. 

OH ! 'tis love, 'tis love, 'tis love. 

That rules us so completely. 
Oh ! 'tis love, 'tis love, 'tis love. 

Commands and we obey. 

Love is the sweetest, dearest pleasure ; 

Love rivals every other charm ; 
Love makes the miser yield his treasure ; 
Love e'en the stoic's heart can warm. 
In deserts the wildest, 

O'er mountains or in plains, 
Where summer is mildest, 
Or winter ever reigns. 

Oh ! tis love, &c. 

What in the palace or the hovel 
Chases so quickly care away f 
What is the theme of every novel ? 
What is the plot of every play ? 
What keeps the carriage 

Of many a modern miss, 
And makes even marriage 
Sometimes a state of bliss ? 

Oh! 'tis love, &c. 



+*+++*■*+■ 



THE MOST GLORIOUS OF TEMPLES 
GIVES NAME TO FREEMASONS. 

Let us sing to the honour of those 
Who baseness and error oppose ; 
Who, from sages and magi of old, 
Have got secrets which none can unfold ; 
Whilst through life's swift career. 
With mirth and good cheer, 
We're revelling, 
And levelling 
The monarch, till he 

. Says our joys far transcend 
Wnat on thrones do attend, 
And thinks it a glory with us to be free. 

The wisest of kings paved the way, 
And his precepts we keep till this day ; 
The most glorious of temples gave name 
To Freemasons, who still keep their fame. 

Though no prince did arise, 

So great and so wise ; 



Yet in falling, 
Our calling 
Still bore high applause ; 

And though darkness o'errun 
The face of the sun, 
We, diamond like, blazed to illumine the cause. 



HOW SWEET TIS TO FOLLOW THE 
ECHOING HORN. 

When the morn stands on tiptoe, 'twixt mountain 

and sky, 
How sweet 'Us to follow the hounds in full cry ; 
When the bright sparkling dew-drops the meadows 

adorn, 
How sweet 'tis to follow the echoing horn. 

Tantara, &c 

Yet greater the pleasure, when love leads the way, 
A nymph to pursue that's more bright than the 

day; 
But the joys are divine, when, pursuing, we find 
The nymph is o'ertaken, — the fair one is kind. 

Tantara, &e. 



+++■*++++■ 



TAFFY AND GRIDDY. 

(Dibdin.) 

ABERGAV'NY is fine, Aberysthwith also, 
And the lasses are fine, when to market they go ; 
The birds and the pretty finches sing fine In the 

grove, 
But the finest bird of all is the little rogue luff; ~ 
Luff me I pray you now, luff me as your life, 
And Taffy and (rriddy shall soon be man and wife. 

The mountains are high, and the f alleys are low, 
And from Radnor to Glamorgan's along fay to co ; 
But I'd co, and I'd run, and I'd fly, and I'd rove, 
If when I came there I should meet with my luff. 

Luff me I pray you now, &c. 

Toil and labour is hard, and the time's very lone, 
From the lark's pretty chant to the nightingale's 

song; 
But I'd toil and I'd labour throughout the whole 

year, 
And think it a day were I blessed with my dear. 

Luff me I pray you now, &c. 



THE NOTE-BOOK ; 

OR, THE MISERIES OF TRAVELLING FOR PLEASURE. 

Air—". WeU, well, say no more."— (E. J. B. Box.) 

As all travellers may, 
. More or less on their way, 
Like myself meet with people of queer and cramp 
fancies, 

Who their patience may fret, 
While their purses they sweat, 
And lead their baulked hopes through some odd 
crooked dances ! 

So 111 briefly recount, 
The whole grievous amount, 
From my Note-Book, of all the disasters that 
vexed me, 

When I went for my health, 
To the waste of my wealth, 
Let me see ; (looking at booh,) oh ! item i. June 
21st, six o'clock. 

Spoken.] Morning, could not eat breakfast, too 
early, quite sick, off by Cheltenham coach without 
it; very qualmish and swimming in the head, 
empty stomach and motion of vehicle, suppose. 
Nothing particular, except an old lady's nose 
bleeding upon my white kerseymeres, till item ii.— 
coach inn, table spread for parlour passengers, 
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dinner not ready, a) last brought in, badly cooked 
and looked stale, coachy following, and waiter at 
his heels, with two plates for the ready, and ready 
to take it, coach ready to start too, not touched a 
mouthful yet, quite starved, '* can't help it, gem- 
men, time's up you see, and must go." Halloa-crown 
a head because we did not eat ! Bundled into the 
coach, all grumbling . Item iii. — Sly Quaker, not 
to be done, had whipped a duck into his pocket- 
handkerchief to remunerate himself for his two- 
and-sxxpence ! Cut and divide as we travelled, 
cheated again ; not half roasted ; no eating it, 
quite raw 1 D — -— d luck, that ! Item iv. — Arrived 
in Cheltenham, night, ., supped and slept at the 
head inn ; d — -— d bad supper and a worse bed ! ! 
Did not forget to charge enough though, all 
alike. 

While nothing but ill luck and crosses perplexed 
me! 

There to dine, tup, ot sleep, 

Either well, good or cheap, 
I was hoaxed I Even trying a table d'hote visit, 

Charged so high tor my share 

Of the scanty bad fare, 
That " with Cheltenham I've done/' then, said I, 
"if this is it!" 

So I packed up that night, 

And nest morn by day-light, 
Off to Bath and Hot Wells, I for pleasure was trot- 
ting, 

When, as fate had so willed, 

I was nigh being killed. 

Spoken.] A miserable affair that, for pleasure ! 
Let me see, (looking at Note- Book.) Aye ; item v. 
— Journey to Bath, or forty miles in fifteen hours, 
by the Expedition ; when we came to Calne the 
coachman was not Able, as it appeared, to drive 
any further, too drunk to sit on the box, so tum- 
bled off and overturned the coach ; great shock 
and a loud scream ; two arms and one leg broken, 
and a lady's pug puppy killed ! suffered very much 
myself ; though I escaped with whole bones, did 
not come off with a whole skin ; face in contact 
with coach-glass, quite deranged the economy of 
the nasal organ ; quite vexed! looked frightfully 
horrible when I saw it in looking glass ! f Post- 
chaise to proceed ; poor Miss Mac Dappledill cry- 
ing violently all the way ; " sad thing, ma'am/' 
said I, " for poor puppy to be sure !" Item vi. — 
Arrived at Bath, town crammed, only one spare 
bed, back room ; short of bed-linen, had but one 
sheet for me, doubled, longitudinal repose impos- 
sible! could not sleep; "huddled head and heels 
together, lay like a pig in a poke all night, com- 
plained next morning bitterly ! « quite sorry !" 
they said, and offered the accommodation of tut Ut 
de repos in the bar ; declined the favour, did not 
like couch sleeping at all ! Breakfast, child pulled 
the tea-pot down upon my legs> and filled my slip- 
pers with boiling water ! jumped up and left the 
house in a passion ! D d hard ! but 

Thus misfortune with crosses 'gainst pleasure was 
plotting. 

Plagued with crosses at Bath, 

Till got thin as a lath, 
Then I thought it high time for returning to Lon- 
don; 

" For," said I, " if I stay, 

I shall be hurried away," 
And in body and pocket be miserably undone !" 

So I there hired a hack, 

That I safe might get back, 
For I'd had quite enough of the stage-coach, 
" down deny !" 

And lank, sick with the mumps, 

We set off stumbles stumps. 



Spoken.] A few more pleasantry miserable 
items! Let me refer; (looking at Note-Book. J 
Yes ; here we have them. Item vii. — August 23d, 
morning ten o'clock, breakfasted before starting, 
journey from Bath Pomp-Rooms to Bloomsbary- 
square ; brown pad hack with a white face, to 
keep me in countenance ; corresponding coinci- 
dence happily hit; nice soft trotting thing; tra- 
velled as easy on the saddle as if I had hired a 
forter to kick me behind all the way home! 
tern viii. — Came to pond by road side, hot wea- 
ther, thought Lightfoot was dry by his travelling so 
heavily, rede in, but did not come same rood out ; 
more inclined to drowning than drinking, lay down 
with me in the middle of the water ; luckily warm 
and windy ; clothes soon dried again ; lost one of 
his shoes in the mud, and found he had but three feet 
to go on with t Item ix. — That night we reached 
J/o^-borough, cursedly mauled with the speed of 
slow travelling ; put up at Fox Inn, and brushed- 
m-to bed hot, after a cold supper. Item x. — Next 
morning, August 24th, off without breakfast ; twelve 
miles in seven hours hard riding ; arrived at Hun- 

ferford half starved ; took coffee and eggs at the 
ten and Chickens ; I had a short bill, and land- 
lord a long face ; out in reckoning ; thought he 
had a pigeon to pluck, suppose ! Item xi. —Nothing 
striking, exeept a stiff arm with flogging Lightfoot, 
all even going, only an odd tumble near Newbury 
toll-gate, till come to Reading ; too dark to read 
the signs ; late, and every house shut up ; at last 
Bolt Inn unlocked their gates ; had the miserable 
pleasure of nothing to eat or drink till morning ; 
alternate night-mare and death-watch, horrible! 
Item xii. — August 25th, quite down in the month ; 
coming up to London ; nothing but crosses through 
a straight road ; fish-carts, coaches, tumbrils, and 
tandems ; cursedly awkward ; danger and death 
all the way ; at last picked up in Piccadilly with 
less life than a lobster! Item xiii. and last. — Re- 
joiced when I got home to Bloomsbury-square, though 
with less bloom than a square slice of turnip ; knock-, 
ed at the door ; transparent as a shadow ; mother 
and sisters took me for a ghost, and would not be- 
lieve I was flesh andMood till they heard my bones 
rattle under my skin! Travelled sixty-five days for 
pleasure through nine weeks of misery ! Spent aU 
my money ; dissipated all my stamina ; lost all 
the roseate hue from my cheeks. 

And as pale as a lily came back to Bloomsbuxy ! ! 



TOBACCO, GROG, AND FLIP. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

Whate'er the pleasures known on shore, 

They have no charms for me ; 
Be mine the sea, I ask no more, 
Tis sweet variety. 

Give me tobacco, grog, and fiip, 
An easy gale, a tight-built ship, 
In ev'ry port a willing lass, 
And round for me the globe may p 

When tired of land, our pockets low, 

With will alert, we steer 
O'er hostile seas, attack the foe, 
For sailors know no fear. 

Our prize in tow, we're all agog 
For fresh tobacco, flip, and grog : 
In port each seeks his fav'rite lass, 
And bids the world unheeded pass. 

Thus let me sail, and love and drink, 
Though folks on land look big; 

Pleased with my lot, 111 scorn te think 
Their stations worth a fig. 
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While I've tobacco* grog, and flip, 
An easy gale, a tight-built skip, 
A- friend that's true, a fay'rite lass, 
The globe unheeded round may pass. 



BB WISE WHILE YE MAY, TO THE LODGE 
CQME AWAY. 

(Driver.) 

The loud trump of Fame willing ushers the day 
When Cam's social sons first in friendship en- 
twined, 
When Honour and Truth lent a kindred ray, 

1" enlighten the heart which to virtue inclined. 
All bless the great hour, ' and hailed the blessed 

power, 
And prayed smiling Providence ever to shower 
Those blessings which only descend from above — 
Truth, charity, friendship, and brotherly love. 

Though time makes the dull sordid mortal repine, 

And each fleeting moment his pleasure annoy, 
Such vot'ries of folly ne'er met at my shrine, 
Where mirth, love, and friendship, those mo- 
ments enjoy. 
Be wise while ye may, to our lodge come away, 
Where Friendship, with smiles as celestial as day, 
Will give you her hand, and a blessing impart, 
Which every true brother will lock in his heart. 

Though Envy in brotherly form should assail, 

And Malice attempt our true hearts to divide, 
Yet Friendship defies all their arts to prevail, 
Not formed to enjoy, they will ever deride. 
Still Friendship divine refulgent shall shine, 
Since Charity's laurels her brow do entwine, 
And hail her triumphant on earth to arise, 
Till Time shall return her again to the skies. 

Since life's rosy hour's so fleet on the wing, 
And friendship and love can felicity give. 
In innocent mirth let us joke, drink, and sing, 
And the summer of youth cannot fade while we 
live. 
This toast be most dear, " the virtuous fair !" 
To them we will ever be true and sincere ; 
May they, when this lodge re-assembled above, 
For ever unite us in friendship and love. 



a 



How came ye to fight? 

Ye were friends t'other night,'* 
" Och ! sure I can't tell you, my honey j 

One word brought another, 

Then came such a pother, 
Murtagh bothered, like mad for his money. 

" Sure, (said I,) be contint, 

The thirteens are all spmt, 
And, bad luck to me, laughed in his face ; 

So he outs with his knife, 

And I thought, on my life, 
He'd have left me for dead on the place. 

" By the holy, 'tis true ; 

So then, what could I do ? 
Shellelagh soon bade him be quiet ; 

So I thought it my best 

To come here without rest, 
And be hiding away from the riot. 

" So, Judy O'Grady, 

I'll make to my lady, 
Sweet soul f she was nurst by my mother, 

And she'll make me to stay 

Till it's all done away, 
Don't she know I'm her own foster-brother V* 



DENNIS M'KIRTIE. 

(Charlotte Nooth.) 

" OCH ! Dennis M'Kirtie, 

Your brogues are so dirty, 

You can never come into the hall." 

" Sure, Judy O'Grady, 

111 speak to my lady ; 

Will I stand in the lobby and bawl 1 

" Barring whiskey and whey, 
I've ate nothing to day, 

No gossoon in the land could go faster; 
No man, bavin, or beast, 
Could be making more haste 

If he ran to the wake of his master. 

" Now, to tell yon my case, 
Clean and out o' the face, 

A small accident happened me now ; 
To make, no more pother, 
I've kilt my own brother, , 

And I'd best hide away from the row, 

44 Poor cratur 1 and did ye ? 
Who was it that bid ye ? 
Ah ! now Dennis, you've not kilt him dead ! 
" Sure myself does not know, 
Twas the deuce of a blow, 
And it somehow fell right on his head." 



tp 



NOW, WAS NOT T^T PRQVQSING 1 

Young Colin is a gentle swain, beloved by all 
who know him ; 

To win my heart he strives in vain, for I no kind- 
ness show him. 

This morn he urged, I still refused ; but I was only 
joking: 

Away he wentr-Jeft me confused— now, was not 
that provoking ? 

But should he fancy, silly youth ! his coolness will 

perplex me, 
He is mistaken j for, in truth, his absence ne'e? 

shall vex me. 
Next time we meet 111 nothing say, although with 

anger choking, 
That woman should to man give way I vow is quite 

provoking. 

YOUNG DICK, THE SHOEMAKER, AND 
THE FAITHFUL PEGGY SLAD&. 

Young Dick he was as nice a blade 

As any you would see ; 
He fell in love with Peggy Slade 

As they were drinking tea : 
But, as they walked down the Strand, 

A sergeant they did meet, . . 
Who took young Dickey by the hand, 

Who then took to bis feet. 

The sergeant after him did run. 

He caught him in a court, 
If you will come, to tent for fun, 

I'll treat you with some port; 
I've got a shilling in my fist, 

If you will it accept. 
Agreed, said Dick, I will enlist, 

With that young Peggy wept. 

Then she did go her knees upon, 

And begged they'd him enlarge, 
Or let him off, just like a gun, 

And give him his discharge ; 
The sergeant *8 heart was hard zsjtint, 

But it had not a spark, 
And so had got no fire in't, 

So he left Peg in the dark. 

Oh, when they took young Dick away, 

And left her by herself, 
She cried her eyes quite sore, they say, 

Oh, what a stupid elf ; 
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And, when she found she wept in Tain, 
She tried young Dick to catch, 

But oh, her heart was broke in twain, 
And she went out like a match. 



THE COBBLER A LA FRANCAISB. 
Air—" Deny Down:' 

A COBBLER there was, and he lived- in a stall, 
Which served him for parlour, and kitchen, and 

every thing else ; 
No coin in his pocket, no care in his pate, 
No ambition had he, no, no creditors at his street- 
door. 

Berry down, &c. 

Contented he. was, and he thought himself happy, 
If at night he could purchase a pot of good porter ; 
Oh, then, he would whistle and sing, too> most 

sweet, 
Saying, just to a hair I have made both ends come 

together. 

Berry down, &c. 

But love, the disturber of high and of low, 

He shoots at de peasant as well as de mackeronie, 

And he shot de poor cobbler right through de 

heart, 
I wish he had shot at some more nobler situation. 

Berry down, &c. 

Twas from a cellar this archer did play, 
A buxom young damsel was always a sleeping, 
Her eyes shone like dimonts, she rose eveiy day, 
Which aho de poor cobbler t'other tide de street' 
door. 

Berry down, &c. 

He sung her love-song as he sat at his work, 

But she was hard-hearted as a Jew or a Mussel- 
man, 

And, if he spoke, she would flounce and would 
flear* 

Which threw the poor cobbler into melancholy. 

Deny down, &c. 

He took up his all that he had in the world, 

And to make away with himself he was determin- 
ed; 

But he pierced through the body instead of the 
soul, 

The poor cobbler he died— -and the bell went bang 
bang. 

Berry down, &c. 



COME NOT 



FONB LOVERS, ABORING 
THEE STILL? 

(Translated from the Butch by J. Bowring.) 

CLARA ! come, tell me what withers thy heart, 
That even enjoyments but sorrow impart, 
And say why it thus like a flow'ret decays, 
To which morn lends no dews and bright noontide 
no rays ? 

Come not fond lovers, adoring thee still ? 
Boat thou not wander or rest at thy will ? 
And do not thy glances, wherever they fall, 
With mildness delight and with splendour enthral 1 

Zephyr breathes pleasantly over the meads, 
Playing through alders and. talking to reeds,. 
All merrily, merrily : merrily goes ^ 
The wavelet that on to its summer-bank 'flows. 

See ! yon sweet blossoms, now opening gay, 
Bid thee be cheerful and smiling as they : 
The sun, too, invites thy young heart to be free, 
And casts down his loveliest glance upon thee. 



But oh 1 if in vain they would chase for a while 
Thy griefs, and awaken joy's slumbering smile. 
Command the gay sun and the waters to join, 
And the trees and the flow'rets, their bright teas* 
to thine. 



FOR TO BE MERRY'S TO BE WISE. 

As *wift as Time puts round the glass. 
And husband well ljfe's little space, 
Perhaps your sun, which shines so bright. 
May set in everlasting night. 

Or, if the sun again should rise, 

Beath, ere the morn, may close your eyes 

Then drink, before it be too late, 

And snatch the present hour from Fate. 

Come, fill a bumper, fill it round, 
Let mirth, and wit, and wine abound ; 
In these alone true wisdom lies, 
For to be merry's to be wise. 



MRS. BRIDGET SNIP. 

Mrs; Bridget loved a man, yet all cruel was he, 

Fol lol de rol, &c. 
For oil ! hard-hearted tailor ! he didn't love she, 

Pol lol, &c. 
Mrs. Bridget then resolved not to live, but to die, 

Fol lol, &c. 
And at twelve the next night to the river did fly. 

Fol lol, &c. 

She walked in the stream nearly up to her knees, 

Fol lol, &c. 
While the stars twinkled bright, and the water did 
freeze, 

Fol lol, &c. 
Mrs. Bridget made a pause to reflect on the sin, 

Fol lol, &c. 
And, for the last time, took a small drop of gin. 

Fol lol, &c 

** Now, now, then, I go," Mrs. Bridget did rave, 

Fol lol, &c. 
And was making a plunge to a warty grave j 

Fol lol, &c. 
Now, now, then, aware the water would a throttle, 

Fol lol. &c. 
Mrs. Bridget tossed off the contents of the bottle. 

Fol lol, &c. 

Mr. Snip then, by chance, he happened, to draw 
near, 

Fol lol, &c. 
When poor Mrs. Bridget cried " Farewell, my 
dear!" 

Fol lol, &c. 
" Oh, good bye, love !" said he, when she, look- 
ing him through, 

Fol lol, &c. 

Cried, "You hard-hearted dog, 111 be d— d if I 
1 do." 

Fol lol, &c. 



THE UGLY OLB MAN, THE PRETTY MAIB, 
ANB THE PARROT. 

(C. Bibdin.) 

AN ugly old man loved a pretty maid, 

And he was her guardian, remember, 
But she wouldn't have him she constantly said, 

For why should May marry December f 
She persisted : so he, without why or wherefore, 
Sent her into tier chamber and locked the door ; 
On a chair by the door she sat down to pout. 
While her parrot kept crying " I can't get out.' 
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The pillow ahe dressed in her own hat and gown, 
That he'd peep through the key- hole still hoping, 
On the chair by the door sat the dressed pillow 
down, 
And then pat the window wide open ; 
Then snag in a closet herself she hid, 
While peep through the key-hole he certainly did, 
And cried to the pillow, " pretty lovey, why 

poatP' 
While the parrot made answer, " I can't get oat." 

Says he, " lovey, be kind, and the bolt I'll 

draw," 
But the pillow wa'n't much for talking ; 
So he opened the door, and the trick he saw, 
And thought she'd through, the window been 

walking; 
Through the window the pillow he threw with a 

grin, 
While she slipped through the door and locked him 

in, 
Crying, " guardee, good bye, youll follow, no 

doubt," 
While the parrot ciied for him, " I can't get out." 



AND SO THE WORLD RUNS MERRILY 
ROUND WHEN PEACE DOTH SMILE 
UPON HER. 

(Jasper Fisher, 1633.) 

The sky is glad that stars above 

Do give a brighter splendour ; 
The stars unfold their flaming gold, 

To make the ground more tender. 

The ground doth send a fragrant smell, 

That air may be the sweeter ; 
The air doth charm the swelling seas 

With pretty chirping metre. 

The sea with rivers' water doth 
Feed plants and flowers dainty ; 

The plants do yield their fruitful seed. 
That beasts may live in plenty. 

The beasts do give both feed and cloth, 
That men high Jove may honour : 

And so the world runs merrily round 
When Peace doth smile upon her. 

Oh then ! then oh ! oh then ! then oh ! 

This jubilee last for ever; 
That foreign spite, or civil fight. 

Our quiet trouble never. 



YES, ONCE MORE THAT DYING STRAIN. 
(H. K. White.) 

YES, once more that dying strain, 
Anna, touch the lute for me ; 

Sweet, when pity's notes complain, 
Doubly sweet is melody. 

While the virtues thus inweave, 
Mildly soft the thrilling song ; 

Winter's long and lonesome eve, 
Glides, unseen, unfelt, along. 

Thus when life hath stolen away, 
And the wintry night is near ; 

Thus shall Virtue's friendly ray, 
Age's closing evening cheer. 



MERRILY, MERRILY BOUNDS THE BARK. 

(Sir Walter Scott.) 

MERRILY, merrily bounds the bark, 
She bounds before the gale ; 



The mountain-breeze from Burnadarehs 

Is joyous in her sail. 
With fluttering sound like laughter, hoarse, 

The chords and canvass strain ; 
The waves divided by her force, 
In rippling eddies chased her course, 

As if they laughed again. 

Merrily, merrily bounds the bark, 

O'er the broad ocean driven, 
Her path by Rouen's mountains dark. 

The steersman's hand has given. 

Merrily, merrily goes the bark, 

On a breeze from the northward free ; 

So shoots the morning-sky the lark, 
Or the swan through the summer-sea. 

Merrily, merrily goes the bark, 

Before the gale she bounds ; 
So the dolphin from the shark, 

Or the deer before the hounds. 



THE MERRY WAITER. 

(Cross.) 

AT the very best of houses, where the best of peo- 
ple dine, 
And die very best of eatables they cater, 
Give the very best of spirits, and decant the best 
of wine, 
I attends as a very merry waiter : 
I a table-cloth can spread, 
Neat decant my white and red. 
Manage matters with a charm ; 
With a napkin under arm, 
Can a skin-flint or njoBy fellow tell, 
Know whether hell come down 
Gold, a titxey, or a crown, 
So I treats 'em as I finds 'em, ill or well ; 
And when noisy, roaring, drumming, 
Tingling, jingling, I cries coming. 

Spoken. 1 Going in, ma'am! Coming, sir! — 
D — n the bells ! they are all a ringing at once. 

I'm a coming, coming, coming, coming, 
coming. 

In their very meetings, why I always likes to 
share; 
A whole bottle, sometimes broke, then I mack 

it; 

In that I'm quite at home, so it travels you know 
where, — 
Sally Chambermaid and I slyly crack it. 

She a little fortune's made, 

Just by making warm a bed ; 

So I thinks it not amiss, 

Now and then to snatch a kiss ; 
For you know I likes 8 ally very well : 

So hob-nobbing as we chat, 

Looking loving and all that; 
In our ears therre ever ringing such a peal, 

Missus, maids, all bawling, drumming, 

Tingling, jingling, I cries coming. 

Spoken.] John, devil some biscuits, and take 
em up to the Angel. Tom, you take care of No. 2, 
I shall take care of No. 1 myself. 

Coming, coming, &c. 

A snipe there once was ordered, such an article 
we'd not, 
Yet, to disappoint a customer unwilling, 
A plover was served up, the gemmen swore nobiU't 
had got, — 
Says I, swallow it, 111 soon bring the bill in. 
Thus I joke, and gaily talk, 
While poor master jokes with chalk. 
And while jingling glasses drink, 
While I jingle in the chink. 
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Cod ! he breaks, and I buy in, who can tell ? 

Sally, missus then is made, 

Up to every jnrvanrt trade ; 
We are sarimn sure, you bosom, to do well. 

Brisk and busy, no hum-drumming, 

Tingling, jingling, I eriea coming. 

SpokenJ James, take care of No. 4, and see 
that Sam Cellarman sends up pricked bottles ; for 
they're a d — d shabby set, and we may never see 
them again. Mrs. Napkin, show my ford to the 
Star and Garter, and Lawyer Latitat to the Devil. 
He's goiDg there himself, sir ; ho knows the way 
very well. Does he, Mrs. Napkin? that's very well 
of you. D— n them blue-devils in the Angel ; how 
they ring. I shall have all my bell-pulls down, 
coming up, gemmen. 

I'm a coining, coming, &c. 



BONNY KITTY. 

(Dibdin.) 

When last from the Straits we had fairly cast an- 
chor, 
I went bonny Kitty to hail ; 
With quiatables stored, for our voyage was a span- 
ker, 
And bran new was every sail ! 
But I knew well enough how, with words sweet as 
honey, 
They trick us poor tars of our gold ; 
And when the sly gipsies have fingered the money, 
The bag they poor Jack give to hold. 

So I chased he*, d'ye see, my lads, under false 
colours, 

Swore my wishes were all at an end ; 
That I sported away all my good-looking dollars. 

And borrowed my togs of a friend. 
O then, had you seen her, no longer '«" my honey :" 

'Twas « varlet," " audacious/' and " bold I" 
" Begone from my sight, now you've spent all your 
money, 

For Kitty the bag you may hold." 

With that I took out double handfulls of shiners, 

And scornfully bade her good bye ; 
'Twould have done your heart good had you then 

seen her fine airs, 
. Now she'd leer, and she'd sob, and she'd sigh I 
But I stood well the broadside— while jewels 'and 
honey 

She called me, I put up the gold ; 
And bearing away, as I sacked all the money, 

Left the bag for ma'am Kitty to hold. 

O MIRK, MIRK IS THIS MIDNIGHT HOUR. 

(Burns.) 

O MIRK, mirk is this midnight hour, 

And loud the tempest's roar ; 
A waefu' wanderer seeks thy tower, 

Lord Gregory, ope thy door. 
An exile frae her father s ha', 

And a' for loving thee ; 
At least some pity on me shaw, 

If love it may na be. 

Lord Gregory, mind\»t thou not the grove, 

By bonnie Irwine-side, 
Where first I own'd that virgin-love 

I lang, lang had denied ? 
How aften didst thou pledge and vow 

Thou wad foT ay be mine ; 
And my fond heart, itsel' sae true, 

It ne er mistrusted thine. 



Hard is thy heart, Lend Gregory, 

And flinty is thy breast : 
Tfeou dart of heaven that flashest by/ 

O wilt thou give me rest ! 
Ye mustering tmndero from above, 

Your willing victim see \ 
But spare, and pardon my f ansa love, 

His wranoa to heaven and aae ! 



I LANGUISH FOR MY LOVE'S RETURN. 
[From Broughton's Specimens of Hindoo. Poetry »1 

The lovely drum is heard around, 
The tambourine and cymbal's sound ; 
I in the flames of absence burn,' 
And languish for my love's return* 

The women all around me sing, 
And .own th' inspiring joys of spring; 
While I, from darts of ruthless love. 
Never-ending torments prove* 

The amorous kokil strains his throat, 
And pours his plaintive pleasing note ; 
My breast responsive heaves with grief, 
Hopeless and reckless of relief. 

*^**^<#*i* 

MORALITY IN DRINKING. 

IF life is a bubble and breaks with a blast, 
You must toss off your wine if you wish it to last ; 
For this bubble may well be destroyed with a puff, 
If it is not kept floating in liquor enough. 

If life is a flower, as philosophers say, 
'Tis a very good hint, understood the right way ; 
For if life is a flower, any blockhead can tell, 
If you'd have it look fresh, you must moisten it 
well. 

This life is no more than a journey, 'tis said, 
Where the roads, for most part, are confoundedly 

bad; 
Then let wine be our spur, and each traveller will 

own, 
That, whatever the roads, we jog merrily on. 

This world to a theatre likened has been, 
Where each man aroun4 has a part in the scene ; 
'Tis our part to get drunk ; and 'tis matter of fact, 
That the more you all drink, boys, the better you 11 
act. 



loud 



HARK! ECHO,— SWEET ECHO* 

Hark! Echo, — sweet Echo repeats the 

strain, 
The shouting and hooting of fierce Dian'a train : 
Aurora smiles sweetly, and comes on apace, 
The hounds and the horn calls us forth to the 

chase. 
Blind Cupid is banished from these happy fields, 
His quiver to Dian the wanton now yields ; 
She blunts all his arrows, his power destroys, 
While the virgins all follow her innocent joys. 



NO WRETCHED CAPTIVE OF HIS PRISON 
SPEAKS, UNLESS WITH PAIN. 

[Translated from a French Song, written by Richard 
Coeur de Lion during his Imprisonment.] 

(Dr. Buraey.) 

No wretched captive of his prison speaks, 

Unless with pain and bitterness of soul ; 
Yet consolation from the Muse he seeks, 

Whose voice alone misfortune can control. 
Where now is each ally, each baron, friend, 

Whose face I ne'er beheld without a smile ? 
Will none his sovereign to redeem expend 

The smallest portion of his treasures vile ? 
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Though none may blush, that near two tedious 
yean, 

Without relief my bondage has endured ; 
Yet know, my English, Norman, Gascon peers, 

Not one of you should thus remain immured : 
The meanest subject of my wide domains, 

Had I been free, a ransom should have found : 
I mean not to reproach you with my chains, 

Yet still I wear them on a foreign ground ? 

Too true it is, so selfish human race ! 

" Nor dead, nor captives, friend or kindred 
find :" 
Since here I pine in bondage and disgrace, 

For lack of gold my fetters to unbind. 
Much for myself I feel, but, ah ! still more, 

That no compassion from my subjects flows : 
What can from infamy their names restore, 

If, while a prisoner, death my eyes should close ? 

But small is my surprise, though great my grief, 

To find, in spite of all his solemn vows, 
My lands are ravaged by the Gallic chief, 

While none my cause has courage to espouse. 
Though lofty towers obscure the cheerful day, 

Yet through the dungeon's melancholy gloom, 
Kind Hope in gentle whispers seems to say, 

" Perpetual thraldom is not yet thy doom/' 

Ye dear companions of my happy days ! 

Oh ! Chail and Pensavil, aloud declare 
Throughout the earth, in everlasting lays, 

My foes against me wage inglorious war. 
O ! tell them, too, that ne'er among my crimes, 

Did breach of faith, deceit, or fraud appear ; 
That infamy will brand to latest times, 

The insults I receive while captive here. 

Know, all ye men of Anjou and Touraine, 

And every bachelor-knight, robust and brave, 
That duty now and love, alike are vain, 

From bonds your sovereign and your friend to 
save. 
Remote from consolation here I lie, 

The wretched captive of a powerful foe, 
Who all your zeal and ardour can defy, 

Nor leaves you ought but pity to bestow. 



BEN CABLE. 

One night, 'twas at sea, in tiie midst of a storm, 
On board a three-decker, Ben Cable was born ; 
In his cradle the ship, (which was rocked by the 

deep,) 
The whistling winds often lulled him to sleep. 
When christened, they dipped the boy in the salt 

flood, 
And the captain himself for his godfather stood ; 
From infancy thus, little Ben was inured 
To tempests and storms, which he bravely endured. 

On board from his youth, till to manhood he grew, 
Ben still was the pride and delight of the crew ; 
Ever foremost was he at humanity's call, 
No danger could ever his courage appal. 
If a friend or a foe, in distress hove a sigh, 
Though the white foaming ocean then ran moun- 
tains high : 
-Twas nothing to Ben, if his efforts could save 
One unfortunate wretch from a watery grave. 

In many a battle where cannon have roared, 

And heroes have fallen, whom their country adored ; 

Where the danger was great, there Ben you might 
find* 

For Old England his life he'd have. freely re- 
signed. 

His duty none better than Ben ever knew, 

And he fought as a true British seaman should do ; 

But the fight being done, why, he'd drink grog and 

sin 8 
Success to his friend, and long life to his king. 



THE PLEASURES OF BRIGHTON. 

(Beazely.) 

THEY may talk of their Margate* and Jtamsgates 
»ogay, 
And such places some folks may delight in ; 
Where in summer each citizen dashes away, 
As long as they've time and their money to pay, 

But none can compare to our Brighton ! 
Tis there that our belles and our beaux always 

dash on, 
For Brighton! dear Brighton! is always the 

fashion ; 
For life — oh ! to Brighton no one place approaches, 
'Tis true we've no hoy — but we've plenty of 
coaches. 
So come, my fair ladies, to Brighton. 

Spoken.] La, pa! vat a delightful place 
Brighton must be— do pray take places at the 
Golden Cross, in the flying coach, licensed to 
carry six insides and sixteen Outs.— Nonsense, 
girl, I can't avoord it ; mind the shop. — Well, 
Mr. Splitfig, there's neighbour Goosequill has been 
there wi' his wife and da'ter. — There, there's 
somebody in the shop; coming, coming. — Pray, 
my lord, does the Prince go to Brighton? — I 
should think so, 'pon honour. — Damme, who 
wouldn't go ? — Then order the barouche. I'm off 
in a tangent. 

Then the gents and the ladies, 
Whatever their trade is, 
Whether single or married, 
To Brighton are carried. 
Then slipping and whipping, 
And squalling and bawling, 
Each belle and each beau 
To Brighton they go ; 
Oh ! oh ! what a place is Brighton ! 

There full many a damsel we see with a whip, 

The donkey's back try to sit tight on j 
Every morning in salt water taking a dip, 
Every night in the ball-room just taking a tri|>, 
Oh ! these are the pleasures of Brighton '. 

And then there's our race-course, each jockey fre- 
quents, 

Where the beaux lose their money as well as their 
sense; 

Where gaiety joined with equality cheers, 

Dukes jostle with dustmen — pickpockets with peers ; 
Oh ! these are the pleasures of Brighton! 

Spoken.] Oh, lard, Mrs. Gun, I can't go in. 
—Pooh, pooh, Bet : don't keep the lady waiting j 
here, I'll give you a shove behind ; there. — Oh ! oh . 
oh ! I'm drow-drow-ow-ow-owned as sure as a gun. 
— Go alone, naughty naked little boys, don't bathe 
here ; don't yon see the ladies coming on the don- 
ki e g. — Oh, never mind the poor little innocent crea- 
tures ; I likes to see them tn their natural state. — 
Here, young man, do give my donkey a slap behind, 
I shall never get to' the races.— There, ma am, 
now he'll go like a new one.— Lord bless me, hell 
shake my inside out.— Hallo, ma'am, keep your 
neddy out of the way of my tits.— Here, who'll 
take Conqueror against the field ?— Tom, do you 
ride the Duchess ?— Yes, your honour.— Then 111 
back her.— Hallo, there, clear the course— all 
weighed and mounted — ring the bell— off they 
go! 

Then hustle and bustle, 
Hurry and scurry, 
Beating and cheating. 
Swearing and tearing, 
Ponies a running, 
Winners a dunning. 
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Jockeys are betting, 

Money is getting, 
Ok! oh I what a place is Brighton, 
Oh! oh! what a place, what a wonderful 

place, 
What a wonderful place is Brighton ; 



GRATITUDE. 

(Dupree.) , 

When, o'ertaken by trouble, each prospect looks 
lowering, 
And every hope seems the soul to depart ; 
When the anguish of thought e'en the soul is de- 
vouring, 
And pale* melancholy o'ershadows the heart ; 
How soothing to meet with a friend's kind atten- 
tions, 
Who can pour on oux griefs consolation's sweet 
balm: 
Oh ! what pleasure we feel from his friendly in- 
tentions, 
As our hearts then feel gratitude's liveliest 
charm. 

How blessed is that man, whom no cares e'er dis- 
turbing, 
And to whom each enjoyment of life's freely 
given, 
For which, were he always his duty observing. 
His heart would with gratitude now unto Hea- 
ven! 
I feign would believe there's no wretch in this 
world, 
Though he be in crimes e'er so deeply imbrued, 
(If there is, oh! may he to perdition be hurled,) 
Who'd return for those blessings — base ingra- 
titude. 

As the sap is by Nature's pure instinct back 

driven, 
- * And recedes from the branch to the root of the 

tree, 
As a grateful return for the nourishment given, 
And clear rivers roll back to their mother the 
sea; 
At ev'ry benevolent act truly causes 

With heaven-born gratitude all hearts to burn, 
So— for our kind friends' very gen'rous applauses, 
We beg leave to give back — grateful thanks in 
return. 



A COUNCIL OF MICE. 

A COUNCIL of mice, 
On an argument nice, 

How to outwit a cat, chose to call ; 
They assembled, and one 
His speech thus begun : 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen all. 
List to me. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen all. 

A plan I have pat, 

To escape from this cat, 
Let her steal on us ever so sly ; 
. To know when she comes, 

And get safe to our homes, 
A bell round her neck let us tie j 

Don't you see ? 
A bell round her neck let us tie. 

The plan they all chose ; 

But an old mouse arose, 
And said, like a very grave don, 

The plan of the bell 

May do very well, 
But, eentlemen, who'll tie it on ? 

Tell me that? 
But, gentlemen, who'll tie it on ? 



THE HEART THAT CAN FEEL FOR 
DISTRESS. 

(Cherry.) 

Though pure are the joys that from melody flow 
And extatic the bliss that sweet concords bestow, 
Divine are the raptures resulting from love, 
And friendship sublime is a gift from above ; 
Yet with bounty superior Dame Nature can bless, 
When a heart she bestows that can feel for dis- 
tress. 

The sweet drops that issue from Pity's soft shrine 
Is fair Charity s balm, a specific divine j 
What comes from above let*us smilingly share, 
And chase the tad tear from the furrows of Care r. 
Thus Nature's best blessings we freely possess 
When a heart she bestows that can feel for dis- 
tress. 



THE GIRL OF MY HEART. 

(Rannie.) 

I HAVE parks, I have grounds, 
I have deer, I have hounds, 
And for sporting a neat little cottage ; 
I have youth, I have wealth, 
I have strength, I have health, 
Yet I mope like a beau in his dotage. 
What can I want? 'tis the girl of my heart, 

To share those treasures with me ; 
For had I the wealth which the Indies impart. 

No pleasure would it give me, 
Without the lovely girl of my heart, 
The sweet lovely girl of my heart. 

My domain far extends, 
And sustains social friends, 
Who make music divinely enchanting ; 
We have balls, we have plays, 
We have routs, public days, 
Yet still I find something is wanting : 
What should it be, but the girl of my heart, 
To share those treasures with me ? 
For had I the wealth which the Indies impart, 

No pleasure would it give me, 
Without the lovely girl of my heart, 
Then give me the girl of my heart. 



IN OUR CUPS, THOUGH WE QUARREL, 
WE ALWAYS AGREE. 

(Cross.) 

I'M an Irishman born, and as pretty a youth 
As ever bawled whack, or the sweet grama- 
chree. 
In a drop of the creature I always found truth, 
And a drop of the creature's the true drop for 
me, 

Whatever you think. 
Then drink, honey, drink, 
In our cups, though we quarrel, we always 
agree. 

In a hard gale of wind, when our canvass goes 
crack, 
And the masts, just like carrots, are snapped 
short in two, 
And troubles, would swell out an ould pedlar's 
pack, 
Are approaching to swamp us, why, what should 
we do 7 

Arrah, what do you think ? 
Why drink, honey, drink, 
And, blind to all danger, we have none in view. 

Friends and friendship the bottle most sweetly 
approve, 
It ne'er bids the eye of misfortune go weep \ 
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To be sure, and it a'n't a sweet consort to love, 
And floats the fond heart like a ship in the 
deep. 

Then, joy, never think, 
But drink, honey, drink, 
Till ill-humour's dead drunk, and suspicion 
asleep. 



■*■+*■*+**■+ 



AS PEACEFUL AS AN INFANTS SLEEP. 

(Sullivan.) 

As peaceful as an infant's sleep, 

The ocean's glassy surface lies ; 
No breath disturbs the silent deep, 

Save the light zephyrs' gentle sighs. 
With noiseless flight the sea-mew soars, 

Or in the mild wave dips her wing $ 
No sound is heard along the shores, 

But surges softly murmuring. 

This holy rest our bosoms prove, 

Till roused by passion's witching numbers ; 
Thus sleep our hearts till waked by love, 

As calm and waveless as their slumbers : 
But when we feel love's magic spell, 

They rave as wildly as the ocean 
When the hoarse winds its bosom swell, 

And heave its billows in commotion. 



THE BARBER. 
Aix—" Oh! my Kitten, my Kitten. -(Cross.) 

JUST going to set up in trade, 

I'd customers wish to make many, 
And hope they my charge wo'n't degrade, 

But three halfpence prefer to a penny. 
Though don't let me risk your applause ; 

For when about price people bicker, 
I votes for three halfpence — because, 

Youll own it, the penny turns quicker. 

Fallal, &c 

When first I nose took in hand, 

An ague it seemed as if wrapped in, 
But soon so my nerves could command, 

Dared shave e'en a flash of a captain : 
I lathered his lank cheeks with glee, 

But not twice had flourished my carver, 
Ere he fell to lathering of me — 

Youll own now, that wasn't the barber. 

Fallal, &c. 

If the cause of his anger you seek, 

To give it I'll not a bit linger — 
In plumping out kindly his cheek, 

I near to the bone cut my finger. 
I vexed was, but what could I do ? 

With reason he anger was put in : 
Says I, " Sir, I feel it like you ; 

Your sword never half was so cutting." 

Fal lal, &c. 

The best may mistake, we all knows, 

But, when I grow wiser and graver, 
The friends I salute by the nose, 

ShaVt call me a fool of a shaver : 
Then pray grant me custom galore, 

And likewise as good price as any, 
Because, as I told you before, 

Three halfpence so quick turns the penny. 
^ Fal lal, &c. 



LOVE 



DELIGHTS IN THIS 
SHADE. 



TWILIGHT 



(J. M. Bartlett.) 

Come ! the moon-beams, lightly dancing, 
Gambol o'er the glassy lake ; 



Come i no eve, intrusive glancing, 

Threads the gloom of the beechen brake. 
Come ! the wanton breezes woo thee ; 
Come ! the coy wave ripples to thee ; 
Joyless visions — tasteless slumbers — 
Leave to hearts that care encumbers j 
Souls like ours for bliss were made — 
Love delights in the twilight shade. 

Now, farewell ! in the gush of the fountain 
The virgin blush of Aurora glows ; 

Now, farewell ! see, the dew- wreathed mountain 
Invites thee away to the downy repose. 

Dream away the day's young noon-beams — 

Wake to bathe in eve's "bright moon-beams ; 

Their joyless visions — tasteless slumbers — 

Leave to hearts that care encumbers \ 

Souls like ours for bliss were made, 

Love delights in the twilight shade. 



IN VINO VERITAS. 

(Dibdin.) 

Come, let the bottle go round, 

A plague of dull fellows that think ! 
In our wine will such virtues be found, 
Would you wish to drive misery and care from 

life's portal, 
Take a trip up to Heaven and be dubbed an im- 
mortal 1 
You have nothing to do but to drink. 
Those who try in the lottery their fortunes to mend., 
To change money for blanks, all they can rap and 

rend; 
Who gamble at starting, ten thousand to one, 
Rich as Croesus at day, and to-morrow undone. 
By advertisements gulled, who their pockets turn 

out, 
And are tickled by flatt'ry, like tickling a trout. 
Come, let the-bottle go round, 

Let the glasses be filled to the brink, 
In our wine will such virtues be found, 
Would adventurers insure the full sum of their 

All the capital prizes at Pope's and at Bisk's, 
They have nothing to do but to drink. 

Ye bold sons of Mars, who just vengeance have 

hurled 
On the foes of your country all over the world ; 
Who volunteer courage your rights to defend, 
And who war, in a peace that your labours may 

4s your country's true interest in clusters who cling, 
From this chaos of strife that fair order may spring ; 
Come, let the bottle go round, 

And fill every glass to the brink! 
In our wine will such virtue be found, 
In the fall of the Dutch would ye gloriously revel, 
Beat the Spaniards, and kick all the French to the 
devil, • 
You have nothing to do but to drink. 

And ye pretty StrepJums, such torments who prove, 
Who vanity cherish, and fancy it love, 
Who think every folly's permitted to youth, 
Who propagate lies, till you fancy them truth, 
And yet, so does prudence make virtue its care, 
Who are only despised by the honourable fair. 
Come, let the bottle go round, 

And in» every glass to the brink, 
In our wine shall such virtue be found, 
Would you fancy all those to whom nonsense 

you've written, 
With their sweet-scented persons are all of mem 
smitten? 
You have nothing to do but to drink. 

And, last, ye young virgins about fifty-three, 
Who so languish and leer as you're sipping your tea, 
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Who would fain the young men from the girls take 

•way, 
Though the first to confess you have all had your 

day, 
Who, as gaudy as butterflies, trip it about, 
Who dress naked in spasms, and who strip m the 
gout; 
Come, let the bottle go round, 

Let the glasses be filled to the brink, 
In our wine will such virtues be found, 
Would ye low at your feet see Adonises plenty, 
And be decked with the bloom and the graces of 
twenty f 
You have nothing to do but to drink. 



SUB AND JOE; 
OR, YOU BADE ME BE OBLIGING. 

(G. Colman.) 

AROUND the face of blue-eyed Sue 

Did auburn ringlets curl, 
Her coral lips seemed dipped in dew, 

Her teeth two rows of pearl. 
Joe, of the Bell, whose wine, they said, 
Was new in cask as he in trade ; 
His spouse — this nonpareil. 
" You keep the bar/' says Joe, u my dear, 
But be obliging, Sue,— «d ye hear ? 
And prove to all who love good cheer 
They're welcome to the Bell." 

A London rider chanced to slip 

Behind the bar to dine, 
And found sweet Susan's yielding lip 

Much mellower than her wine. 
As Joe stent in, he stampt and tore, 
And, for the London beau, he swore 

He'd dust his jacket well. 
" Heydey !" says Sue, " What's this I trow ! 
You bade me be obliging, Joe ; 
I'm only proving to the beau 
He's welcome to the Bell." 



THE FREE AND EASY. 

Air— « MaU-Coach."— (Bryant.) 

CORE ! you are all invited, 
Where you may be delighted, 

If youll only take a walk ; 
There are lots of pipes and backey, 
With brandy, rum, andjackey, 

At the Bull and the Cabbage-Stalk. 

There's Mr. Johnny Stringer, 
A very famous singer, 

He has promised to be there ; 
And the waiter from the Thistle, 
He is coming down to whistle, 

And old Wastebut takes the chair. 

SPOKEN.] Gemmen! Ill give you " the king !" 
and then 111 thank you to give your orders. Wai- 
ter, when you come in, bring me a go of gin, and 
reach me some water before you go out. Ill wait 
upon you, sir, when I have served the gentlemen. 
(Chairman speaks.) What do you mean, Mr. Wai- 
ter, by insinuating that my friend is not a gentle- 
man? — he is as respectable a master chimney- 
sweep as any in this metropolitan country. (Chim- 
ney-sweeper.) Yes ; and never wps considered a 
black-leg yet, although I've seen'Snany games in 
my time. (Gentleman, affectedly.) What do you 
mean, sir, when you say black-leg, and look at 
me? (Chimney-sweeper.) Why, {meant black- 
leg, to be sure T (Gentleman.] Repeat the word, 
and I'll show you a game you know nothing about, 
and that's Rouge et JVotr. (Sweep. ) What's that ? 
( Gentleman.) Why, red and black ! Ill black your 
eye, and cut your nose ; and, if that's not red and 



black, I'm no judge of colours. Order*, order! for 
the chair. 

Then sing, boys, and be merry, 

With deny, hey down deny, 

At the Bull and the Cabbage-Stalk. 

Then the gin is very handy, 
Likewise the rum and brandy, 

And the songs and toasts go round ; 
There are bakers, soldiers, sailors, 
Tinkers, barbers, cobblers, tailors, 

And for mirth they're ne'er aground. 

Now, the landlord is a sticker, 
And, because he sells his liquor, 

He's the butt of the company made ; 
Still, he hears and blows his cloud, airs, 
And then he laughs aloud, sirs, 

Because it serves his trade. 

Spoken.] Go it, (he cries,) let those laugh that 
win. Ben, take that gemmen's orders. (Ben 
speaks,) He's a theatrical man, and says there are 
no orders admitted. (Landlord,) Well, I'm not 
surprised at that, for, though he plays light 
comedy, he has been in the heavy line ail the after- 
noon, and I dare say he's quite fall. Order ! for 
the chairman! (Chairman,) Gentlemen, I pro- 
pose the "health of Mr. Augustus Jeremiah Adol- 
phus Truncheon, the actor, and thanks to him for 
the honour of his company. Order ! for Mr. 
Truncheon's speech! (Truncheon speaks,) Gen- 
tlemen, you can't conceive-how much I'm eleva- 
ted ; so much so, that I feel quite in the clouds. 
CChimney-sweeo.) Well, so you are ; a'n't we all 
blowing our clouds? Silence! silence! (Trun* 
cheon.) Gentlemen, really I would thank you, but 
I can't speak ! 

Then sing, boys, &c. 

Since the night was spent in clover, 
It is time we should give over, 

For the cash is nearly out ; 
So each forsakes his quart, sir, 
To get a drop of short, sir, 

Then goes home, or elsewhere, no doubt. 

But, when the chairman starts, sir, 
A set of jolly hearts, sir, 

Will keep the fun agog ; 
There's one with laughter screeches 
To hear another's speeches, 

And they're all chuck full of grog. 

SPOKEN.] Now, gentlemen, who's for starting? 
(Drunken man.) Where's the use of starting? — 
there's nothing to be frightened at. [A knocking 
Fieard,"] (Landlord.) There's your wife at the door. 
(Drunkard.) That alters the case ; a scolding wife 
would make any man start ; and as for mine, she's 
a complete Tuman; for, whenever I goes home 
with a drop in my eye, she always tries to choke 
me! It was but the other night, when I was 
picking a mutton-bone, that she plunged it into my 
throat; and that accounts for my drinking; for 
I've been trying to wash it down ever since ; but 
come, by way of a finisher, well say — 

Then sing, boys, &c. 



■*•+*■*■++++■ 



MY CONSTANT SOUL WOULD BUT EXIST 
TO LOVE THEE. 



He.— 



A DUET. 

(Ward.) 

Dear maid, by every hope of bliss, 
By love's-first pledge— the virgin kiss ; 

By heaven and earth, I love thee : 
For ever in this heart shall dwell 
The lovely form, whose charms compel 
This flattering tongue to softly tell 

How much, dear maid, I love thee. 
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£&#.-— Though time or place should intervene, 
Still time, that changes ev'ry scene, 

Would make me still more love thee. 
Though far apart as pole from pole, 
I still should feel thy love control. 
While my devoted constant soul 

Would but exist to love thee* 

Both — While my devoted constant soul 
Would but exist to love thee. 



ALAS 1 QUEEN ANNE. 
Air—" Black Joke." 



Ala's ! Queen Anne, she keeps no bed, 




To walk to Chertsey, wear out her shoes, 
Of me she cannot bear the sight : — 
Well — I cannot blame her — she's right, she's 
right, 
With her sdb, sigh, get out! oh fy ! 

But see, but see, my love appears, 
With sighs I will melt her, and drown her with 
tears, 

With my ram 'em, cram'em, nothing like gam- 
mon. 
*Tis true, my form may little move, 
But a lover myself I will soon prove, 
111 wink and blink, and tip her the chink, 
And, if she refuses, 111 ask her to drink, 

And treat her to oysters and pickled salmon. 
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KATE! THE MAID WITH EYES SO BLUE. 

(Sir George Alley.) 

The sun's last beams had tinged the sky 
With many a streak of golden dye, 
And o'er the lake the breeze of eve 
Stole many a softly-breaking wave ; — 
Then, down the vale, as lone I strayed, 
I met a lovely pensive maid, — 
Twas she whom all the village knew 
As " Kate, the maid with eyes so blue. 

Her cheek was pale : the hand of Care 
Had left its -sweet impression there ; 
Yet, by her soft expressive eye, 
Love seemed to cause her bitterest sigh ; 
For first I spoke the tenderest bliss 
That lovers feel when first they kiss ; 
And then methouffht her eye did beam 
With fond-remembered pleasure's gleam. 

But when I told the bosom's pain 
That loves "but is not loved again, 
A falling tear, by memory brought, 
Seemed in its silly curtain caught. 
Dear gentle maid, didst thou but know, 
My bosom also feels that woe ; 
That I have loved — alas ! too true, 
A* face as fair, and eyes so blue ; 
Like thee — have vows of love believed, 
And, like thyself, have been deceived. 



I BAG IT, AND HOMEWARD TROT DIDO 

AND I. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

WHEN the grey morning breaks 

O'er the dew-powdered soil ; 
When his way tne hind takes, ' " 

Light of heart, to his toil ; 



I rise ere the sun 

Darts his beams, health to court ; 
Call my dog, load my gun, 

And away to the sport : 
Creep slow through the stubble — the covey are 

met;— 
Toho ! Dido ! — good dog ! — she has 'em — they're 

set. 
I mark 'em — they rise — bang ! — one's fated to die , 
I bag it, and homeward trot Dido and I. 

Thus, brace after brace, 

For my aim's pretty true, 
I bag in a space 

That few sportsmen can do. 
With appetite keen, 

To my box then I go, 
While the charms of the scene 
Set my heart in aglow. 
But, hold ! — in the stubble — ha ! — Dido slops 

short : — 
Toho ! Dido !. — gooa dog ! — she points to the sport ! 
I mark 'em — they rise — bang ! — another must die ; 
I bag it, and homeward trot Dido and I. 



»/ KATE KEARNEY. 

(Miss Owenson.) 

Oh ! did you not hear of Kate Kearney ? 

She lives on the banks of Killamey ; 

From the glance of her eye, shun danger, and fly 

For fatal's the glance of Kate Kearney : 

For that eye is so modestly beaming, 

You ne'er think of mischief she's dreaming ; 

Yet oh ! I can tell how fatal the spell 

That lurks in the eye of Kate Kearney. 

Oh ! should you e'er meet this Kate Kearney, 
Who lives on the banks of Killamey, 
Beware of her smile, for many a wile 
Lies hid in the smile of Kate Kearney. 

Though sne looks so bewitchingly simple, 
Yet there's mischief in every dimple ; 
And who dares inhale her sighs' spicy gale, 
Must die by the breath of Kate Kearney. 



SOBER SOULS AT OUR JOYS ARE 
AMAZED. 

BACCHUS ! assist us to sing thy great glory, 
Chief of the gods ! we exult in thy story ; 

Wine's first projector, 

Mankind's protector, 

Patron to topers, 

How we adore thee ! 

Friend to the Muses, and whetstone to Venus ; 
Herald to pleasures when wine would convene us j 

Sorrow's physician, 

When our condition 
In worldly cares wants a cordial to screen us. 

Nature she smiled when thy birth it was blazed, 
Mankind rejoiced when thy altars were raised ; 

Mirth will be flowing, 

While the vine's growing, 
And sober souls at our joys be amazed. 



THY CHEEK, MY SWEET FAIR, TO THE 
ROSE MAY COMPARE. 

(Kenney.) 

Thy cheek, my sweet fair, 
To the rose may compare, 
And thy breath may its fragrance exhale ; 
But as light is thy mind, 
As its leaves in the wind, 
That y irids to each fluttering gale. 
Sweet maid, sweet maid, 

That yields, &c. 
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Ah \ were it not kind 

Thy victims to find 
'Mid the triflers around thee that more, 

So false yet so fair, 

Ah ! why would you snare 
A heart that so dearly could love? 

Sweet maid, ecc. 



THE BACHELOR'S CATALOGUE. 

I'LL marry my sweetheart, 

If she will marry me ; 
I've a pretty stock of goods, 
And so has she 

I've got — 

What? 
Why, a poker to stir the fire, 
As stout as a maid can desire ; 
A bellows without a nose, 
That out of the hind part blows j 
A table without any legs. 
That stands upon three old pegs ; 
A comb that has never a tooth, 
For I knocked them all out in my youth ; 
A pitcher that, 'stead of an ear, 
Has a hole to let out the beer ; 
A Bible without any leaves ; 
A halter I've left for the thieves ; 
An almanack ten years old, 
But a very good one I'm told ; 
A hen that nas got the roop ; 
A razor made out of a hoop ; 
A pair of old shoes and a stocking. 
With holes that would make you cry shocking ; 
A pair of old breeches, so darned 
The colour can scarce be discerned ; 
A coat, so very threadbare, 
Your back through it takes air ; 
A wig for to clean your shoes \ 
A frying-pan no one can use ; 
A hat, with a sky-light in it, 
Which lets the rain through in a minute j 
Some ruffles, as yellow as gold, 
Embroidered with iron-mould j 
Besides an old worn-out shirt, 
A great deal the worse for dirt *, 
A candlestick and save-all ; 
And thus my goods you have all. 

All these were left by my granny, 

Who now in the church-yard lies sleeping ; 
Then don't you think I have plenty of goods, 

To go into housekeeping ? 

I'll marry my sweetheart, 

If she will marry me ; 

She has a pretty lot of goods as well as me : 

She's got— 

What 7 
A gold ring made of brass ; 
A piece of old looking-glass ; 
Some vinegar, least she should faint ; 
Some brick-dust, that serves her for paint ; 
A large lump of fine yellow soap ; 
Some onions hung up on a rope ; 
A song-book bound in grease ; 
Two gowns, worth a farthing a-piece ; 
Three shifts, but some one so tore 'em, 
They'd be put to their shifts who wore 'em ; 
Some aprons as black as a cinder ; 
Two caps would serve nicely for tinder ; 
A neat piece of rope for a girdle ; 
A pig that's as thin as a hurdle ; 
Some dancing-shoes, though they are wooden ; 
With three or four yards of black pudding ; 
A bench, though split in fouT quarters, 
Is nicely tied up with her garters ; 



A ricketty three-legged.stool ; 

A pipkin for gooseberry fool j 

A pot with a hole in its bottom, 

Was made by the tinkers, # od rot 'em ; 

A tea-pot without any lid, 

Which wo'n't pour, out though its bid ; 

A battered old deal bedstead, 

With a log of wood for your head ; 

A silver penny in cotton, 

A keepsake from one dead and rotten ; 

Some physic that never was taken j 

With a fat piece of rusty old bacon. 

All these were left by her granny, 

Who now in the church-yard lies sleeping ; 
Then don't you think she's got plenty of goods 

To go into housekeeping ? 

I'll marry my sweetheart, 

If she like me would kiss ; 
We've a pretty stock of goods. 
We want but this. 

We've not— 
What? 

Why, a ladle— a cradle, 

A skewer — a ewer, 

A garden, well barred in, 

An old tree — some poultry, 

A barrel — apparel, 

A bonnet, bow on it, 

An apron, with tape run, 

A jerkin, to work in, 

Best coat — waistcoat, 

Cocked hat, mocked at. 

Locket — pocket, > 

Riches — breeches, 

A cat — a mat, 

A clock — a lock, 

Grates — plates, 

Jugs — mugs, 

Pails — flails, 

Nails — rails, 

Box for backey, 

Glass for jackey. 

When we've these, as light as a feather, 

Well laugh at care and sorrow ; 
Put our little alls together, 

And well be married to-morrow. 



LOVERS VAINLY TRY TO BANISH. 

(R. A. Millikin.) 

Lovers vainly try to banish 
From their hearts the tyrant boy ; 

But their efforts idly vanish, 
To remove the painful joy. 

Some attempt to heal their anguish, 
In absence from the cruel fair ; 

Heat her sighs, again they languish 
Love's delicious chains to wear. 

. Some, their ardent flame to smother, 
Seek relief in floods of wine ; 
Love will come, a bold intruder. 
And around their cup entwine ! 



JACK AND TOM. 

A CATCH. 

QUOTH Jack on a time to Tom, 111 declare it, 
I've a mind we should fuddle our noses with claret ; 
Says Tom, it will do you more harm than you 

think, 
Fy on vou, says Jack, who can live without drink? 
Ill ne'er baulk my wine, here's to thy dispose, 
Tom pretends not to drink, pray look at his nose. 
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THE VICAR AND MOSES. 
AT the tign of the Hone, 
Old Spintext, of course, 
Each night look hit pipe and hii pot -. 



Quite pleasant ; 
«'b plaeecTthis can 



Pol de rol, de ml lol, are. 






le rol, &c 



OT your reverence's worship and glory. 

With at much speed u may be. 
And I'll walk with tlie lantern before ye." 
Pol de rol, he. 

" The baby wall bury. 

Bat, pray, where's the hurry!" 
" Why, lord, iir, the corpse it doth »Uy." 

" You fool, hold yonr peace '. 

Since miracle, eerie, 
A corpse, Moaea, can't run away." 

Fol de rol, be 

Then Mows he smiled, 

Saying, '■ Sir. a small child 



A child 



ly, that 
Id that t 



ty Jour intentions, 
i, by St. Paul, 

a 

Fol de rol, he. 
Bring Moses tome beer, 
nd me some,— d'ye hear 7 
to be called from toy liquor ; 



Come, Moaea, ' the King!' 
What a scandalous thing 
Such a subject shonld be but a view I " 

Fol de rol, ere. 
Then Motet he apoke,— 
" 8ir - '*» P«t twelve o'clock ; 



le shower,'* 



Bttidee, there 't 

" Why, Moaea, yon elf. 
Since the dock has muck twelve, 
I m aura it can never strike mote. 

Fol de rol, etc. 
" Besides, my dear friend. 
To this letson attend, 

tr 111 be bold. 



Which to say and to av 
That the corpse, a 



Can't endanger, that's plain, 
-at perhaps yon or I may take cold." 

Fol de rol, tee, 

Hun Hosea went on, — ■ 

" Sir, the clock hit struck one : 
Pray, matter, look up at the hand.' 1 

"Why, it ne'er can strike less : 

Til n folly to press 
A man for to go that can't stand." 

Fol de rol, tax. 

At length hat and cloak 

Old Orthodox took. 
But that crammed hit jaw with a quid - 

Each tipt off a gill. 

For fear they should chill. 
And then staggered away tide, by aide. 

Fol de rol, the. 

When come to the grave, 

While the surplice was wrapt round the priett . 

So droll was the figure 

Of Motes Mid Vicar 
That the parish Kill laugh at the jest. 

Pol de ml, ht. 
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«• Good people, let's pray*- 

Put the corpse t'other way, 
Or perchance I shall over it stumble ; 

Tis best to take care, 

Though the sages declare, 
A mortuum caput can't tumble. 

Fol de rol, &e. 

" Woman that's bom of man— 

That's wrong, the leaf's torn— 
A man that is bom of a woman 

Can't continue an hour, 

Is cut down like a flower ; 
Yon see, Moms, Death spareth no man! 

Fol de sol, fte. 

" Here, Motes, do look, 

What a confounded book ! 
Sore the letter* are turned upside dawn ; 

Such a scandalous print ! 

Why, the devil is m't, 
That a blockhead should print for the crown ! 

Fol de vol, fee. 

" Prithee, Moses, you read, 
For I cannot proceed, 
And bury the corpse in my stead.** 
(Amen, amen,) 
** Why, Moses, you're wrong, 
You fool, hold your tongue, 
You've taken the tail for the head." 

Fol de tol, etc. 

" Oh, whese's thy sting, Death !— 

Put the corpse in the earth, 
For, believe me, 'tis terrible weather." 

So the corpse was interred 

Without praying a word, 
And away they both staggered together, 

Singing— Fol de rol, de rol lol, &c. 



HASSAN WITH NO ONE WILL DANCE, 
SAYS WITH THEE. 

[Translated from the German Opera of Abu 
Hassan; Music by Weber.} 

RECITATIVE. 
Soon these treasures the world shall see, 
Wine, song, and pleasures to buy forme. 

AIR. 

Fatime, yes, my bride, ^ 
Shall sit and grace my side ; 
Her hair with flowers I will entwine, 
She like a queen to-day shall shine ; 
Ho ! slave, some Chios wine* 
Bat wreathe the cup with flowers 
From Flora's rosy bowers ; 
Then let Faiime's lip 
The^rosy nectar sip* 
Tis well; now hither, boy ; 
To thee, love, life, and joy* 
Then let us sing to-day, love ; 
We must be blithe and gay, love \ 
The lutes then haste and bring : 
That thus, with mirth and song, love, 
Our hours may pass along, love \ 

For time is on the wing. 
Oh ! Fatime, only thou, love, 

E'er could'st wm a sigh from me ; 
Then let Music's voice avow, love. 

All this bosom feels for thee ! 
Ever thine, though Love imposes 

Fetters, still they seem to mo 
Sweet and soft as budding roses, 
For they wqre wreathed by thee. 
And now let us trip it to merry-toned measures, 
For dancing of youth is the pleasure of plea- 
sures. 



Come, then, Fatime, and trip it with me. 
For Hassan with no one will dance, save wirt 
thee! 
Hence, then, all thought or sorrow, 
Care may o'ertake us to-morrow* 
Then let the cup go round, 
And let the musk sound ; 
And wile along our hours 
With sons and lightsome measures. 
And sottMelt pleasures. 



THE GIN-SHOP. 

Air—*' U$ Mother."— (Upton.) 

WHAT is it, tippling Jenny cries, 
In spite of beggary • rags, and sighs, 
Delight* my soul, and charms my eyes T 

The gin-show . 

What made me marry stupid John, 

And all the Puritan put on, 

For which he called me " Pretty One V 

The gin-shop! 

What made me coax and pat his head, 
(When, fool-like, he fond nonsense said,) 
Then leave him to his dreams in- bed ? 

The gin-shop' 

What made me simper, frisk, and hop 
So frequent to my uncle's shop. 
And there, yes, there, the bed-clothes pop? 

The gin-shop F 

What made me, when black looks arose. 
And threats and growling came to blows. 
First scratch, then split poor Johnny's nose T 

The gin-shop ! 

What made me, when the storm ran high. 
And both, enraged, exclaimed " you tie !" 
Throw the hot tea-leaves in his eye ? 

The gin-shop! 

What made me (ha \ on thieving bent,) 
Rob blind old Sue to pay the rent, 
For which I was to Bridewell sent? 

The gin-shop f 

What makes me to conclude my tale, 
The loss of friends and health bewail, 
And like to end my days in jail ? 

The gin-shop ! 

MORAL. 

Oh, then, dear girls, by what I am, 
Don't take too oft that drop a dram ^ 
Or you, like me, may live to — d — n 



The gin-shop ! 



WHEN COLD BLAST OF WINTER IS 
FOUND DISAPPEARING. 

(H. Y. Smith.) 

When cold blast of winter is found disappearing, 
And the icicles vanish, and snow melts away ; 
Then what to the heart is so pleasant and cheer- 

As the nappy return of a bright summer's day? 
Then what to the heart is so pleasant and 

cheering, 
As the happy return of a bright summer's 

day? 

When the trees in the forest assume all so gaily 
The dress of the summer — a beautiful green. 
And the leaves intermingle with blossoms that 
daily 
Increase, till each bough overladen is seen. 

Then what to the heart is so pleasart, 9tc. 
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When the sun on each hillock with splendour is 
sluning, 
And the feathery tribe all meet in high glee, 
And their sweet warbling voices in chorus com- 
bining. 
No music like this iff so pleasing to me. 

Then what to the heart is so pleasant, &c. 

When the rose in full bloom, with modesty blush- 
ing, 
And the jasmine vweet spreads its fragrance 
around ; 
When from the cascade pearly water is rushing, 
How refreshing the smell— how delightful the 
sound. 
Then what to the heart is so pleasant, See. 

O let me then dwell in that land where such 
beauty 
Never fades to the sight, or fails to the ear ; 
To praise the CREATOR 'twould be ever my duty, 
And for pleasures like these shed Gratitude's 
tear. 
Then what to the heart is so pleasant, &c. 



ftOONEY OtJfllSEL. 

(J. Lunn.) 

I'M a joiner by trade, and O'ChiseTs my name ; 
From the sod, to make shavings and money I 
came: 
But myself I was never consarning 
'Bout the lessons of schools ; 
For my own chest of tools 
And my shop were a college for laming. 
For by cutting, contriving, 
And boring, and driving, 
Each lamed profession gams bread ; 
And they're sure to succeed, 
If they only take heed 
To strike the right nail on the head. 
Whack! whack! hubbaboo, gramachree; 
All the dons in the nation are joiners like me. 

The lawyers, like carpenters, work on a binch, 
And their trade's just the same as my own to an 
inch ; 
For clients, whenever they dive in it, 
Soon find the cash fail : 
For the law's a big nail, 
An' the 'torneys are hammers for driving it. 

'Then by cutting, &c. 

The doctor a big chest of tools carries out, 
And cuts, saws, and hacks his poor patients 
about, 
Just as 1 would a plank or a scantling ; 
And it's all one to him, 
If he lops off a limb, 
Or takes out an ould tooth or young bantling. 

For by cutting, &c. 

Then each Sunday, at church, by the parson we're 

tould, 
By line, square, and compass, our actions to 
mould; 
And at joining himself the right; sort is ; 
For he pins man and wife 
Together for life, 
lust as firm as a tenon and mortise. 

So by cutting* &c. 

And the heroes who sarve in our army and ships, 
When they're fighting our battles, are all brother* 
chips, 
So entirely our trades are according; 
For, with tools of sharp steel, 
Soldiers cut a great deal, 
And the tars are nate workmen at boarding. 

So by cutting, &c. 



Then our nobles and marchants, and stock-jobbing 

lads, 
Like joiners, work best when they've plenty of 
brads. 
Each projector's a great unde rtak er ; 
And, to clinch up the whole, 
Our good king, bless his soul ! 
Is an elegant cabinet-maker. 

So by cutting, esc. 



****«**#«* 



THE BLISSFUL PARADISE OF HOME. 

[Translated from the German Opera of Preciosa. 
Music by Weber.] 

How softly sweet the star of Love 
Her amber halo shows above ; 
And o'er the south, with golden ray, 
Proclaims the close of parting day. 
Tis now the time when mem r/s power 

Unmans the heart of those who roam, 
By calling up the hall, or bower, 

That circles all the joys of home. 

Though wealth, or power, or pomp, or pride. 
May bear u& o'er the ocean's tide, 
The wanderer still, when ev'ning falls, 
With grief, his father-land recalls ; 
And fain would then, had he the power, 

Far o'er the dark blue ocean roam, 
To share, if but for one short hour. 

The blissful paradise of home. 



■+**■+*+++ 



THEN BROWN BULL CARE WITH 
SPARKLING WINE. 

(H.V.Smith.) 

What is wine within the bottle, 
If the cork remains undrawn ? 
Why, it is like a pretty lass 
Seen only through the casement-glass ; 

Locked in doors from night till mom ; 
Then every voice with freedom join, 
And drown dull Care with sparkling wine. 

What revives the drooping spirits, 

When with care we are cast down ; 
Why it is the juice which flows 
From each racy grape that grows ; 
Who can of this the troth but own ? 

Then every voice, &c. 

What, when by each dear friend forsaken. 
Cheers the heart, and charms the soul T 

Why, it is sweet woman's smile, 

Whi<*h with wine our thoughts beguile ; 
Then to the brim fill each bowl, 

And aloud with fredom join* 

For women ! — women and sparkling wine 1 



CONQUER 1 OR FALL, LIKE TRUE HIGH- 
LAND MEN. 



»t 



Air—" The Campbells are omnia. 3 

Bjiave sons of the mountain, to battle away ! 
Behold, they wait us, in haughty array* 

Though our number be small, 

We can conquer or fall, 

Like true Highlanders all '. 
Then away! away! 

Though the path may be gory, we'll on! we ll on ! 

Since it leaded* to dory, we'll on! well on 1 . 
Bright though sabres be gleaming, 
And deanVihotsbe beaming, 
And the red blood be streaming, 
We'll on! we'll on' 
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Say, where is lite coward, who trembles or swerves ? 
Let him turn, and await the base death he de- 
serves! 

As for wv or to live or die, 
Ours be the battle-cry, 
Vengeance and liberty ! 
On, then ! on f 

By the souls of our fathers, who sleep in their 

cairns; 
By their blood which is in us, oar wives, and our 
bairns; 
By all that cheer us, 
The proud foe shall fear us, 
As the offspring of heroes ! 
Well on ! then, on ! 

Then forth with your sword, and away with your 

sheath, 
Prepare for the harvest of conquest or death ! 
Loud bid your pibrochs roar, 
Flourish each bright claymore, 
Shout for Mac Callam More ! 
On! on! on! 



CUPID TRIUMPHANT. 

Now's the time for mirth and glee, 
Sing, and love, and laugh with me ; 
Cupid is my theme of story ; 
Tis his godship, fame and glory, 

How all yield unto his law ! 

Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! &c. 

O'er the grave, and o'er the gay, 
Cupid takes his share of play ; 
He makes heroes quit their glory ; 
He's the god most famed in story ; 

Bending them unto his law 1 

Ha! ha! &c. 

Sly the urchin deals his darts, 
Without pity — piercing hearts ; 
Cupid triumphs over passions, 
Not regarding modes or fashions. 

Firmly fixed is Cupid's law ! 

Ha! ha! &c. 

Some may think these lines not true, 
But they're facts — 'twixt me and you ; 
Then, ye maids and men, be wary, 
How you meet before you marry ! 

Cupid's will is solely law ! 

Halhal&c. 



FOR HARK ! HOUND AND HORN ARE 
SALUTING THE DAY. 

Rouse, rouse, jolly sportsmen, the hounds are all 
out, 

The chase is begun, I declare ; 
Come, up, too, and horse, let us follow the rout, 

And join in the chase of the hare. 

CHORUS. 
For hark ? horn and hound are saluting the day, , 
The fox from his covert is bursting away ; 
O'er mountains he scampers, well double our 

pace, 
Swift vengeance pursues him, and gladdens our 

chase. 

Lose, lose no time, to horse, my boys, 

Fling off dull drowsy spleen ; 
The neighing sounds, and deep-tongued noise, 

Now calls us to the green. 

For hark! horn, &c. 

With rosy health our cheeks shall glow, 
Our nerves with toil be strong ; 



With tides of joy our blood shall flow* 
Who join the hunting throng. 

For harkf horn, &c. 

And when we leave the shouting field, 

And night has brought us home, 
Libations rich the hall shall yield, 

Loud mirth shall shake the dome. 

For hark ! horn, &c. 



THE VILLAGE-BORN BEAUTY. 

Air—" The High-Mettled Racer,"— (Upton.) 

See the star-breasted villain to yonder cot bound, 
Where the sweet honeysuckle entwines it around. 
Yet sweeter, far sweeter than flower e'er seen, 
Is the poor hedger's daughter, the pride of the 

green! 
But more, nevermore, will she there please all 

eyes, 
Her peace of mind withers, her happiness flies ! 
She pauses, sighs, trembles! — ana yet dares to 

roam, 
The village-born beauty, seduced from her home. 

From a post-chaise and four she's in London set 

down, 
Where, robbed of her virtue, she's launched on 

the town ; 
Her carriage, her servants, and jewels so gay, 
Tell how high she is kept, and o er all bears the 

sway ! 
At the Opera, — the Playhouse, —the Parks, and 

elsewhere, 
Her beauty oat-rivals each beauty that's there ; 
And while, big with envy, her downfall they 

tell, 
The village-born beauty o'er all bears the bell. 

But soon, from indifference, caprice, or what 

not, — 
She's turned on the world — by her keeper forgot ; 
Yet, fond to be flattered, and fettered in vice, 
She's this man's, or that, as he comes to her 

price! 
At length, growing stale, all her finery sold, 
In the bloom of her youth, through disease, look* 

ing old ! 
Forsook by her lovers, and sought for no more. 
The village-born beauty becomes a street w — . 

Up lanes and through alleys, she now stalks her 

way, 
Exposed to all weathers, by night, and by day ; 
Cold, houseless, and shiv'ring, and wet to the 

skin, 
With glass after glass, drowns her sorrows with 

gin! 
Distressed, sore, and ragged, sad, friendless, and 

poor, 
She's borne to some garret, or workhouse obscure ! 
Breathes a prayer-hope to Heaven, — a sinner to 

save: 
When the village-born beauty is laid in the grave. 

Then pity, ye fair ones, nor be too severe, 

And give a frail sister die boon of a tear ! 

When prone to condemn them, — reflect, — think 

awhile — 
That the heart often bleeds when the face weaxa a 

smile ! 
Think, too, how to beauty they oft owe their 

fall, 
And what may, through vice, be the fate of you 

all: 
And O, while sweet Innocence bears a ptowt 

sway, 
May hell seise the villain that smiles to betray. 
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Air—" Katty O'Jfayer/'-^ryant.) 

MY name it Lipey Benjamin, 

I lives in London City, 
I deals in goots and trinkets too, 

And the peoples call me witty ; 
They say I am a pretty man, 

And my manners are so coaxing, 
For I kiss the girls whene'er I can, 

When poor Lipey they'd be hoaxing. 

Spoken.] Yes> t'other day a girl wanted me to 
give her a pin with a peautifnl diamond up a top 
of it, that I made myself with a bit of tinsel, and 
a nice pit a glass that costs me nothing so much as 
one shilling for a thousand. Yat, says I, young 
woman, would you rob me of my pin : — No, says 
•he, I am too honest. — But vat do you tink, she 
took my pin, and left me a bunch of dogs' meat, 
saying, exchange was no robbery, and singing 

Ri tol la ral la ral la, 
Tiddeilooralla row, 
Ri tol la ral la ral la, 
Riggity, piggity raro. 

Well, what do you think I went to do, 

But straight my money I spent, sirs, 
I thought this damsel I'd pursue, 

So I to the justice went, sin. 
Says he, what have you got to say 

Against this fair intruder? 
Why, says I, mith my pin she ran away, 

So instantly I pursued her. 

SPOKEN.] Yes, so he did, said an old barrow- 
woman, and he upset all my apples, pears, and 
walnuts, into the mud, and I wants to be recom- 
pensed."— A dandy preferred a charge against me 
because I splashed his lily-white breeches ; an old 
maid accused me of murder, because I trod on the 
tail of her lap-dog ; a glazier appeared against me 
with pieamre because I had smashed most of his 
pane*; and a chimney-sweep swore that I spoiled 
his best iwt of mourning, by tumbling him into a 
heap of mortar; so dat the girl escaped mith the 
pin ; I lost my point, and because I was struck 
dumb with astonishment, I had nothing to say for 
myself, while all the peoples sung 

Ri tol la ral, &c. 

Well, when I found my pin was lost, 

And I was sent to jail, sirs, 
I here and there sent, at my cost, 

And tried to get my bail, sirs : 
When all my friends being out of town, 

They said I must content me, 
And, ecot, their usage made me frown, 

For they to the tread-mill sent me. 

Spoken.] Yes, there was I singing here we go 
up, up, up, and now we go down, down, downey ; 
living upon nothing else but infer,— hut if I hadn't 
lost my pin, I wouldn't have cared a pin about 
it. But den I lost the matters of a whole day, be- 
sides all my profits, my pretty little diamond, and 
have worn out a beautiful pair of shoes, vat cost 
me just two and five-pence halfpenny mithout the 
strings. But although they've got me into such a 
line now, if ever they come to buy a pin of me, 
so help me Cot, 111 stick it into 'em, and make 
them pay in a Christian-like manner for sending 
an honest Jew to the tread-mill, and then I can 
laugh mith m? friends, and sing 

Ri tol la ral, &c. 



(Dibdin.) 

LIKE other lubbers, struck wi(h dread, 

I feared to go to sea; 
For I had heard, and I had read, 
From risk no tar is free. 
With visage grim, 
Death looks at him, 

As mountain-high he goes ; 
On horses standing, 
Topsails handing, 
Billows rattling, 
Thunders clattering, 
Yet Jack advancing, 
Singing, dancing, 
Roaring, ranting, 
Is always panting 
To drub old England's foes. 

A friend had money sot and fame ; 
Wouldst thou, my lad, cried he, 
Earn riches and a glorious name ? 
Just make a voyage with me. 
What though so grim, 
Death looks at him, 
As the bold sailor goes ; 

On horses standing, &c 

I went aboard, to work turned to. 
To enrich my friends and wife, 
And now am foremost of the crew 
To praise a sailor's life : 
What though so grim, 
Death looks at him, 

As mountain-high he goes j 

On horses standing, eVc. 



TEDDY RIAN, THE DUBLIN PAVIER, 
Air—" The Qrovet of Blarney."— ( Beuler.) 

Twas on the banks of Liffey's water, 

Whose torrents down by Dublin pour, 
I saw young Judy, old Judy's daughter, 

Singing sweetly at her cabin-door. 
Whilst shirt of check the fair did wash on, 

Of Teddy Rian, the bold pavier man, 
She sang and did divulge a passion 

In strains and burden that so sweetly ran* 

Chorus. Air—" Bob and Joan." 
Hey for Teddy's name ! 

Old Ireland's too, my jewel, 
Who wo'n't say the same 

I think is very cruel. 

Teddy Rian, you neat bold pavier, 

I recollect well, when we first did meet, 
How I was charmed by your behaviour 

Whilst your were paving famous Sackville-strcet. 
Yon helped me kindly o'er each puddle. 

And such soft words did whisper in my ears ' f 
Which put my heart in such a muddle, 

I shaVt forget it in a thousand years. 

Then hey for Teddy, Sec* 

But woe's the time when 'gain I met you, 

You'd joined the rebels on that very day ; 
The soldiers then had fought and beat you, 

And hunted you just like vile birds of prey. 
That you should not be made a martyr, 

Did not I hide you underneath my bed ? 
And didn't you — but what followed after 

Twixt you and me there, need not now be said. 

Then hey for Teddy, Sec. 

And there I kept yon till the thiniee 
Went far away from our mud cabin-doors ; 

Then yon, enfisted, went off to Infy, 
To fight against the great black tawney-msoi* 
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you will beat 'em black and blue too, 
> stop 'em coming to old Ireland's main ; 



And 

To stop 
I couldn't bear a tawney brute to 

Ruin and rob me o'er and o'er again. 

Then hey for Teddy, &c. 

Our priest says, they're all Jews and Quakers, 

And worship cows instead of Patrick's cross \ 
Their clergymen are all called fakirs. 

So you may kill 'em all without remorse. 
Mind with such pagans no extortion, 

Take all their money with your might and main; 
Oh '• then come home when you've a fortune, 

And make a honest maid of me again. 

Then hey for Teddy, &c. 

Teddy, I am grown much bigger. 

Then make haste back to our fields so green ; 
You'll marry me and make my figure 

Both fit and proper by all to he seen. 
How she had done her plaintive ditty, 

A briny tear-drop in her blue eye sprang ; 
Then, as I walked to Dublin city, 

Poor Judy's burden all the way I sang. 

Then hey for Teddy, etc 



CHARMING SWEET ARE WINGS AND 
LIBBRTY. 

(J. Lunn.) 

When opening flowers proclaim the spring, 
\m\ tuneful birds a welcome sing, 
O'er sylvan scenes I love to rove, 
And hear the concert of the grove ; 
For as the feathered songsters meet, 
They seem to say, ** how charming sweet 
Are wings and liberty !" 

But, when imprisoned in a cage, 
1 see the 'captive warbler rage, 
My bosom burns to break the wire, 
And let him join his native choir ; 
For, in each note, which meets my ear, 
Methinks these plaintive words I hear, 
«' Oh '. give me liberty.'" 



»» 



SHE'S FAIR AND FAUSE THAT CAUSES 
MY SMART. 

(Burns.) 

She's fair and fause that causes my smart, 

I lo'ed her meikle and lane ; 
She's broken her vow, she's broken my heart, 

And I may e'en gae hang. 
A coof cam in wi' rowth o' gear, 
And I hae tint my dearest dear ; 
But woman is but warld's gear ; 

Sae let the bon&ie lass gang. 

Whae'er ye be that woman love, 

To this be never blind, 
Nae ferlie 'tis tho' fickle she prove, 

A woman has't by kind : 
O woman lovely, woman fair \ 
An angel form's faun to thy share, 
Twad been o'er meikle to gien thee mair, 

1 mean an angel mind. 



THE CHAPTER OF BLUSHES. 

Air—" The Chapter ef King*."— (C. Dibdia.) 

How various the blushes that tint the cheek 1 
Some weakness, some shame, and some modesty 

speak j 
And the cheek that a blush can ne'er reveal, 
Shows the head can't think, or the heart can't feel. 
So exceptions all granted, 
By general rules wanted, 
We all of us Mush in our turn. 



English, Welsh, 8cotch, and Irish, though varied 

in name, 
In essence are one, and all blush the same ; 
Their blush it is red, and that's valour's hue, 
And they make all their foes blush black and blue. 

That lawyers don't blush, some assert so big, 
But sometimes you can't see the blush for the wig; 
If doctors don't blush, it's a wonder to me, 
They're so monstrously modeet in taking their fee. 

The blush of an actor is rouge and rose pink; 
Authors blush black and white in their paper and 

ink; 
The blush of a critic I never could mark, 
For they, like monopoUsU, deal in the dark. 

Some great folks with their " blushing honours" 

some stake, 
Seldom blush — but that's cavilling for cavil's sake ; 
If they do not blush, they on <* their honour" claim, 
So their ho;own blush for 'em, and that's all the 

same. 

May the maiden* s blush ever from modesty flow, 
The blush of the wife prove affection's grow ; 
May wealth never blush to own friends downcast, 
Nor we e'er have reason to blush for the past. 



TWO SWEET LITTLE BIRDS. 

(W. Ball.) 

Two sweet little birds on a blossomy spray, 
Sat chirping away in the sunshine gay; 
And methought, as embowered I quietly lay, 
I heard to heir mate the young songstress say, 

Or seem to say, — 
Oh ! how happy am I, by the side of my love, 
Once more the wild grove free and merry to rove, 
And sing, as we stray, 'mid the glories of May, 
To the echoing Heaven my rapturous lay 

Through the Give long day ! 

While absent from thee I was torn with despair. 
For, encaged ere aware, I was lost to thy care : 
In a garden of sweets lay the treacherous snare, 
Filled full of fine flowers, fresh fountains fair, 

And fruitage rare. 
But I beat mv mad wing 'gainst its fetters of gold, 
Till I broke from my hold, and away, uncontrolled, 
Flew back, the rude fare of the forest to share, 
For liberty, sweeter beyond compare, 

And thou, love, were there, 

THE ROEBUCK, 

A WONTING GLEE, 
(Upton.) 

Where, where shall we hunt the roebuck to-day ? 

Over the mountains and over the hills : 
Then haste to the forest, away, boys, away, 

And a kiss shall be his, who the roebuck kills. 

A kiss, a kiss from the damsel most sweet : 
Agreed, agreed ; — we'll contend for the bliss : 

And he that shall lay the deer at her feet, 
The lips of * maid shall reward with % 



PEACEFUL SLEEP POOR WILL AND JANE 

(W. H. Ireland.) 

Sadly Jane sat weaving willow 
On a rock that crowned the billow \ 

Tq whose roar she sighed and said-— 
" Tell me, tell me, boisterous railer, 
Where's my Will, my own true sailor?'* 
Then she wept and hung her head. 
" If we ve. parted, 
Broken-hearted, 
Pining Jane with death will wed," 
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Oft to Heaven her eyes upraising, 
Then on wat'ry expanse gazing; 

Weeping still, she sighed her fear : 
Sadden, on the distant ocean, 
Jane beheld a sail in motion : 
« Tis my Will ! my life ! my dear! 
Farewell, mourning ! 
Joy's returning !" 
Smiling sweet, she dried the tear. 

But the rays of Hope are fleeting ; 
Soon tempestuous waves were beating j 

Jane in anguish sighed her pain : 
" Now," she cried, " the bark is sinking!" 
Reason fled, on William thinking ;— 
Mad, she plunged into the main. 
Woes are ended, 
Death befriended ; 
Peaceful sleep poor Will and Jane, 



CORPORAL CASEY. 

(G. Colman.) 

When 1 was at home I was merry and frisky, 
My dad kept a pig and my mother sold whisky, 
My uncle was rich, but would never be aisey 
Till I was enlisted by Corporal Casey. 
Och ! rub a dub, row de dow, Corporal Casey ! 
My dear little Shelah, I thought would run crazy, 
Wlien I trudged away with tough Corporal Casey. 

I marched from Kilkenny, and, as I was thinking 
On Shelah, my heart in my bosom was sinking, 
But soon I was forced to look fresh as a daisy. 
For fear of a drubbing from Corporal Casey. 
Och ! rub a dub, row de dow, Corporal Casey ! 
The devil go with him, I ne'er could be lazy, 
He stuck in my skirts so, ould Corporal Casey. 

We went into battle, I took the blows fairly 
That fell on my pate, but they bothered me rarely, 
An4 *d)0 should the first be that dropped, why, 

and plaiae ye, 
It was my good friend, honest Corporal Casey. 
Och, rub a dub, row de dow, Corporal Casey j 
Thinks I you are quiet, and I shall be aisey, 
So eight years I fought without Corporal Casey. 



■*++■++*++■ 



THE PEASANT'S FUNERAL. 

(Dibdin.) 

HARK, hark ! 'tis Goodman Hearty's knell! 

The village are in tears ! 
From youth his neighbours loved him well. 

To a ripe length of years. 
As Mercy meek, and free from guile, 

E'en as his fleecy fold, ■ * 
His looks diffused a general smile s — 

But now his knell is knolled ; 
Awful and solemn was the call : 

Yet shall it loudly tell 
A lesson, grave, though sweet, to all 

Who heard Will Hearty's knell. 

My life was happy, hale, and strong; 

Then do not wail and cry ; 
The man who knows he's done no wrong 

E'en with a smile can die. 
My frame's worn out, yet I survive ; 

I've that death cannot kill ; 
The immortal soul shall ever live 

Of him who knows no ill. 
These were his words : his friends and wife 

These truths remember well, 
That not to death but to new life 

Tolled out Will Hearty's knell. 

This was the man they lay in earth ; 
The flower of rustic pride ; 



Who loved his friend, loved harmless mirth. 

Who, even when he died, 
Could lay his hand upon his heart, 

And, with clear conscience, cry- — 
Oh, Death, thou hast for me no dart ; 

Thou, Grave, no victory. 
This was the man once every year 

Of whom the peasants tell, 
While all the country flock to hear 

Of Goodman Hearty's kneU. 

THE PRIVATE THEATRE. 

Air—" Bartiemg Fair, O!"— (Bryant.) 

Come, neighbours, haste away, 
And you'll see a private play $ 
Where the amateurs so neat 
Will conduct themselves complete ; 
Where no foolish ninnyhammer 
Will knock about the grammar, 
But performers they will cause you soon to stare, Ot 

Spoken J Aye ! make haste, and you will dis- 
cover Mr. Spruce, in his dressing-room, surround- 
ed by Peter Plump, Harry Snuffle, Jerry Lispail, 
and Simon Snaggletooth. Please, Mr. Othello, 
can you lend me some vermilion? No ; I always 
use carmine, except when I black my face for 
Hassan, and then my publican finds me in paint. 
Aye ; but who finds you in paint when you play 
light comedy? Why, he don't want paint when 
he does that character ; for I remember, when he 
played Beleonr, be dined with a brass-founder, so 
that accounts for his getting through it. The brass- 
founder — there's the rub ! It may be the rub, but 
I'm not afraid to face it, and sing, 

Hey down, ho down, 
Deny derry down, 
Oh, this is private playing, I declare, © . 

Then the prompter rings the bell, 
Each the curtain's rise to tell, 
And tb« music scrapes aloud, 
As die audience hitner crowd ; 
They cry, u Bravo ! encore !" 
I ne'er heard the like before, 
Such music always causes us to stare, O ! 

SPOKEN.] Then the curtain rises— Mr. Sniba 
makes his first appearance. La! (says Mrs. Mug- 
gle,) what a handsome young man he is, and how 
narvous I why, he looks just like Minerva, the god 
of Harmony, so he does ! What a figure for Ro- 
meo 1 (cries Mr. Tipple,) what symmetry, what a 
fine countenance, and dark blue eyes! Ladies, 
don't look at him, or youll never get over it. 
Silence! silence! silence! (says a countryman.) 




legs at Stratford, and that's not far from Bow. 
So, well sing, hey down, ho down, &c. 

Then, performance being o'er, 
All are rushing to the door ; 
Some call for " Coach ! a coach !" 
They, with labour, soon approach; 
Then home their steps they measure, 
And declare they've tasted pleasure, 
For they have just seen a sight so rare, O ! 

SPOKEN A La! pa, how well that gentleman 
played Gaffer, in Vemu Preserved. So he did, 
my dear. "How did you like Pierre, lovey ? Very 
well, ma. Was that the man that built Margate- 
pier ? Bless his innocent little heart, how he no- 
tices every thing! No, my dear; that was the 
character : the gentleman's real name is Flighty, 
and Mr. Grab, the manager, has offered him an 
engagement if hell play for nothing and find his 
own wardrobe. Really, (says Mr. Dry,) Grab's 
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a good fellow, and knows the value of the gentle- 
man's talents. 

So, well sing, hey down, ho down, &c. 



FILL HIGH TO HIM THAT'S FAR AWAY! 

(T. Moore.) 

No, never shall my soul forget 
The friends I found so cordial-hearted ; 

Bear, dear, shall be the day we met, 
And dear shall be the night we parted. 

Oh, if regret, however sweet, 
Must with the lapse of time decay, 

Yet still, when thus in mirth you meet, 
Fill high to him that's far away. 

Long be the flame of memory found 

Alive within your social glass : 
Let that be still the magic round 

O'er which Oblivion dares not pass ! 



DRINK BY NIGHT AND FIGHT BY DAY. 

(Bryant.) 

The waves may foam, the winds may roar* 
And falling trees may strew the shore, 
Still we'll defy all care and thinking, 
While every sense shall yield to drinking. 
Ha, ha, ha, boys, that's the way, 
To drink at night and fight by day. 

Pass the glass, boys, I will lead you ; 
Bacchus swears he'll always feed you ; 
You've the hearts the gods delight in, 
For you love good cheer and fighting. 

Ha, ha, ha, boys, &c. 

Then, while life remains, well spend it, 
Cheer alone on earth can mend it ; 
Then, let's live and still be jolly, 
For dulness hurts us more than folly. 

Ha, ha, ha, boys, &c. 



TIS TRUE, WHEN FIRST THE ROSY 

DAWN. 

(Jackson.) 

Tis true, when first the rosy dawn, 

Leads on the sprightly day, 
Along the copse, or cross the lawn, 

We trace the devious way ; 
From every hill and grove around, 

By sportive echoes borne, 
We catch the soul-enliv'nitlg sound, 

The madness of the moth. 

Now o'er the crag, abrupt and steep, 

_ The mettled coursers strain, 
Now brave the rough descent, and sweep 

Impetuous to the plain ; 
Now leap the mound, and urged amain, 

In speed outstrip the wind, 
While panting Care pursues in vain, 

And Sorrow lags behind. 

When ev'ning sheds the pleasing gloom, 

To calmer scenes restored, 
We greet with songs the genial room, 

And hail the festive board : 
By wine, and wine's free joy engrossed, 

The happy minutes roll, 
Here Love and Wit inspire the toast, 

And Friendship guards the bowl. 



(Barrett.) 

IN Yorkshire I wnr born and bred, 

And knows a thing or two, sir ; 
Nay, what be more, my father said, 

My wit would bring me through, sir. 
At single-stick, or kiss the maids, 

I wur the boy vor sartin ; 
Zays I, push on — to be afraid's 

If y eye and Betty Martin. 

Ri tol de rol, &r. 

At whoam I'd often heard folks talk. 

Of Lunnun's famous city, 
And that the stones on which they walk 

Wur paved with gold so pretty ; 
To mam and dad I gave a buss, 

Says I, I'm off vor sartin, 
So 'bout my trip to make a fuss 

Is my eye and Betty Martin. 

Ri tol, &c. 

At inn arrived, I met a man 

Who offered me his sarvice, 
To take my luggage wur his plan, 

And help me to a Jarvis ; 
But stop, says I, this wunna do, 

Your rigs lse know vor sartin, 
Your kindness, friend, 'tween me and you's 

My eye and Betty Martin. 

Ri tol,*&€. 

A lady next, a flashy dame, 

I in the Strand did meet, sir, 
Who said as how it wur a shame 

That I should walk die street, sir ; 
She talked of love, of sarvants too, 

And thought her prey right sartin, 
But noa, says I, to go with you's 

My eye and Betty Martin. 

Ritol, &c. 

lse seen the Lions and the Tower, 

The Circus, Astley's too, sir, 
The play, and giants strike the hour, 

And all that's strange to view, sir j 
So back to whoam 111 turn again, 

And marry Doll vor sartin \ 
lse please her so that to complain's 

My eye and Betty Martin. 

Ri tol, &c. 



MARY OF THE DALE. 

Let poets sound the high-flown praise 

Of girls in Fashion's ring. 
In humble strains I chant my lays, 
And humble beauties sing. 
A simple boy, 
I sing with joy, 
Sweet Mary of the Dale. 

Her cheeks are like the blushing rose, 

Her bosom lily white ; 
Her breath the sweetest gale that blows, 
Her eyes like diamonds bright. 
Such charms as these 
Delight and please 
In Mary of the Dale. 

Her heart is innate Virtue's seat, 

And of Wit, her mind ; 
Her manners soft, her language sweet. 
Her sentiments refined. 
Yet she's so rare, 
So chaste and fair, 
Is Mary of the Dale, 
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By her once loved, how blest the youth, 

What joys to him are known ! 
To call a maid, all charms and truth, 
A heart like hers his own. 
O ! happy he 
Most surely be 
With Mary of the Dale. 



**^**#** 



BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 

(Gay.) 

All in the Downs the fleet was moored, 

The streamers waving in the wind, - 
When black-eyed Susan came on board : — 
" Oh ! where shall I my true love find ? 
** Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 
" If my sweet William sails among your crew ?" 

WiHiam, who high upon the yard, 
Rocked by the billows to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
He sighed, and cast his eyes below ; 
The cord glides swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And, quick as lightning, on the deck he stands. 

So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast, 
(If, chance, his mate's shrill call he hears,) 
And drops at once into her nest. 
The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William's lips those kisses sweet. 

Oh, Susan ! Susan ! lovely dear ! 
My vows shall ever true remain, 
Let me kiss off that falling tear, 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye list, ye winds! my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 

Believe not what the landmen say, 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind j 
They tell thee-— sailors when away 
In every port a mistress find ! 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
For thou art present wheresoever I go. 

If to fair India's coast we sail, 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright ; 
Thy breath in Afric's spicy gale, 
Thy skin in ivory so white : 
Thus every beauteous object that I view 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 

Though battle call thee from thy arms, 

Let not my pretty Susan mourn ; 
Though cannons roar, yet free from harms, 
William shall to his dear return : 
Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 
Lest precious tears should drop from Susan's eye ! 

The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 

The sails their swelling bosoms spread ; 
No longer must she stay on board : 
They kissed, she sighed, he hung his head : 
Her lessening boat, unwilling, rows to land ; 
u Adieu!" she cried, and waved her lily hand. 



HEY ! FOR THE HEILAN HILLS ! HEY ! 
FOR THE HEILAN HEATHER! 

Air—" Roy** Wife* 9 

HEY ! for the Heilan hills ! 

Hey ! for the Heilan heather ! 
Let me see, 'ere yet I dee, 

Heilan hills, an' Heilan heather ! 

ITioueh Neptune smiles on Indian isles, 
Wi finer flowers, and warmer weather, 

Their sun-beams beat wi' feverish heat, 
But halesome is the Heilan heather. 

Hey ! for the Heilan hills, &c. 



The moss muir black, an' mountain blue, 
Whare mantlier mists at gloaming gather ; 

The craigs an' cairns, o' hoary hue, 
Where blooms the bonnie Heilan heather. 

Hey ! for the Heilan hills, &c. 

Whare mony a wild bird wags his wing, 
Baith sweet o' sang, an' fair o' feather, 

While caverned clifis wi' echo ring, 
Amang the hills o' Heilan heather. 

Hey ! for the Heilan hills, &c. 

Whare lads an' lasses hie o' heart, 
To birrin bagpipes dance thegither, 

Devoid o' Fashion's apish art, 
Amang the hills o' Heilan heather. 

Hey ! for the Heilan hills, &c. 

The broom an' brake, the linn an' lake, 
The strait an' stream, my mountain mither, 

Are dear to me as dear can be, 
But doubly dear the Heilan heather. 

Hey ! for the Heilan hills, &c. 



BROTHER MASON FREE, HERE'S TO 

THEE. 

Let malicious people censure, 

They're not worth a Mason's answer j 

While we drink and sing. 

With no conscience' sting, 

Let their evil genius plague tnem, 

And for malice devil take tLem ; 

Well be free and merry, 

Drinking port and sherry, 

Till the stars at midnight shine, 

And our eyes with them x>mbine 

The dark night to banis) . 

Thus we will replenish 

Nature, while our gla &es 

With the bottle passe . 

Brother Mason free, 

Here's to thee, to tb *e ; 

And let it run the table round, 

While Envy does the Masons' foes confound. 



MY HEART IS THINE OWN. 

(Upton.) 

You say my heart, my too fond heart, 

Is cold, my dear, to you ; 
Ah ! canst thou such a thought impart 
To one that loves so true f 
Forbear, cruel chider ! for Oh, be it known, 
My heart, my fond heart, love, my heart is thine 
own. 

You say my thoughts will wildly stray, 

When other eyes I see ; 
No, Henry, no : by night or day, 
I only think of thee ! 
Ah ! yes, cruel chider! for oh, be it known, 
My heart, my fond heart, love, my heart is thine 
own. 

Then hush, ah hush ! each idle fear, 

Unkind to love and me ; 
Unkind, for know, my only dear, 
I only think on thee ! 
Ah! yes, cruel chider! for oh, be it known, 
My heart, my fond heart, love, my heart is thine 
own. 
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MAJOR MACPHERSON AND MISS SCOUT. 

(Kenney.) 

Major Macpherson heaved a sigh, 

Tol de diddle dol, &c. 
And Major Macpherson didn't know why ; 

Tol de, &c. 
Bnt Major Macpherson soon found out, 

Tol de, &c. 
It was all for Miss Lavinia Scout, 

Tolde, &c. 

Says Major Macpherson, I've no doubt, 

Tol de, &c. 
I'm scorned by Miss Lavinia Scout ; 

Tol de, &c. 
And, since on her I still must doat, 

Tol de, &c. 
I'll make it a point to cut my throat. 

Tol de, &c. 

Then Major Macpherson took a razor, 

Tolde, ccc. 
And, says he, d — n me but I'll amaze her ! 

Tol de, &c. 
My fate's decreed — my hour is come :— 

Tolde, &c 
Then he drew the edge— across his thumb ; 

Tolde, &c. 

And still on his woes did the Major harp, 

Tolde, fcc. 
But the Major was young, and the razor was 
sharp ; 

Tol de, &c. 
No, says he, to kill himself a brave man scorns ; 

Tolde, &c. 
So, instead of his throat, he rut his corns. 

Tol de. &c. 



THE MULBERRY TREE. 

(Collins.) 

The sweetbriar grows in the merry greenwood, 
Where the musk-rose diffuses its perfume so 
free ; 

But the blight often seizes both blossom and bud, 
While the mildew flies over the mulberry tree. 

In the nursery reared, like the tender young vine, 

Mankind, of all orders, and every degree, 
first crawl on the ground, then spring up like the 
pine, 
And some branch., and bear fruit, like the mul- 
berry tree. 

To the fair Tree of Knowledge, some twine like a 
twig, 
While some sappy sprouts with its fruits disa- 
gree, 
For which, we from birch, now and then pluck a 
sprig, 
Which is not quite so sweet as the mulberry tree. 

The vast Tree of Life we all eagerly climb, 

And impatiently pant at its high top to be ; 
Though five out of ten are lopped off in their 
prime, 
And they drop, like dead leaves, from the mul- 
berry tree. 

Or, like weeping willows, we hang down the 
^r; head,— 

When poor withered elders, we're destined to 
be; — 
And we're minded no more than mere logs when 
we're dead, 
Or the dew that flies over the mulberry tree. 

But, under the shade of the cypress or yew, 
Our trunks in the church-yard transplanted must 
be; 



And we know no more when their bloom will re- 
new, 
Than the dew that flies over the mulberry tree* 

Yet, like lignumvitae, we hearts of oak wear, 
Or the cedar, that keeps from the canker-worm 
free ; 
While the vine-juice we drain, to dissolve every 
care, 
Like the dew that flies over the mulberry tree. 



HENRY AND KATE. 
(Currell.) 

THE village hinds were hushed to sleep, 
And peace possessed each breast, 

When Henry, from the boundless deep, 
Came wounded and distrest. 

His heart was kind, but he was poor, 

And fate had other woes in store, 

For, lo ! his Kate he saw no more, 

And peace was fled for ever ! 

His wound did rankling pain impart, 
While he, with faltering breath, 

Cried, deeper wounded is my heart, 
With news of Kitty's death ! 

He raised his eyes to heaven above, 

Imploring blessings for his love : 

While he again to sea would rove, 

For peace was fled for ever ! 

He on the sad forsaken cot. 

Gave one dire ghastly smile, 
Then left! and by a destined shot, 

Fell bleeding at the Nile! 
Rejoiced, he said, I meet my Kate, 
Then bade adieu each brave messmate, 
And thus resigned to his sad fate, 
He closed his eyes for ever! 

THE WILTSHIRE FORTUNE HUNTER ; 

OR, THE WIDOW AND THE FARMER. 

Air—" Rumpti bumpH 6oy."— (Beuler.) 

IN Wilts was a prodigal farmer, 

Who had a good sort of a wife ; 
But his raking did so much alarm her, 

It frightened her out of her life. 
In a coffin and shroud she soon sunk, 

And he said, as they shut down the lid o'er her, 
" To-night I intends to get drunk 

With joy, because I'm now a widower." 

Spoken.] To be zure 'e were a good sort of a 
ooman enouve in her way, but then 'e al'ays wer 
in my way ; vor 'e wer al'ays a-teazing I about 
zpending all my property, an' all that zort o' thing, 
an' about 1 going to thiz plaze an' that plaze, an' 
t'other plaze. O, dom it, I be glad 'e be gone, an' 
left I in peaze to zing — 
A riddle e ramsy bum, tiddle e rumsy bay, 
O, dom it, I'm glad 'e be gone, ah tiddle e rumsy 
bay. 

His excesses now got beyond rule, 

His estate was all mortgaged they say for *em ', 
His children were all sent to school. 

But the devil a sous did he pay for 'em. 
He soon found his fortune adrift, 

And the duns ev'ry day much more clamorous ; 
So, thought he, (put at last to the shift,) 

I mus court zome dame rich an' amorous ! 

Spoken.] Dom it, that I mus\ I knows, II 
go vind some rich varmer's widder. Ill swear to 
en that I be worth thouzands and thouzands, an' 
that I love en to extraction. Ecod ! leave I alone 
vor telling a ooman a bouncing cracker' — lard I1» 
lie wi' any ooman in all Wiltshire, and sing — 

Tiddle e rumsy bum, &c. 
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lie soon found a widow of honour. 

Who was rich, and had hones and ploughs ; 
His snares he directed upon her, 

To catch her, her oxen, and cows. 
She was sober and drank nought herself. 

But kept plenty of wine for her friends ; 
When this farmer, who wanted her pelf, 

Courted her for his prodigal ends* 

Spoken.] O thee most divinest and most pret- 
tiest widder that be in the county of Wiltshire ! 'e 
looks quite as sweet az e merrysold, sunflower* an' 
davvodowndilly ! Look on I, down spank an both 
my two knees to 'e, vull ov love an' wonderment* 
Young Stupid, e God of Wenus, has drawn his 
harrows through my soul, an' I veels— I veels— I 
veels — I do'n ow how I veels. I veels as if as 
how my heart, kidneys, and wery witals wer eated 
up holler, loike a ripe pear by e dom sons o' guns 
ov wapses. Zmile upon I, an' I lays thouzands 
and thouzands ov pounds on e veet. Frown on I, 
an' I goes yhome an' hangs, shoots, an' drowns 
mysel' in e mill-pond. Zay e'U have I, an' I 
jumps on my horse and gallops to e parzon to tell 
en to marry we. Woul e cdnzen' then? Woul e 
have I ? What zay e, widder ? — 

O tiddle e rumsy bum, &c 

The farmer's affairs were in danger, 

For the widow's hand he couldn't win ; 
To his conduct she wasn't a stronger. 

She therefore was not taken in. 
She told him, in spite of his labours. 

She never would wed such a varlet ; 
So, in spite, he went telling the neighbours 

That she was a drunkard and harlot. 

Spokkn.] Whoat ! do 'e zay, that 'ere widder 
be a sober ooman ? Lard ! . I never zeed a more 
drunkener 'toxicated ooman in all ray born days. 
Whoy, I zeed en gollop down three quarts of strong 
yale an' a bottle of wind afore breakf az* ; an' az 
vor her wirter, e has no more 'an my tom-cat. 
Whoy, I seed en an' varmer Pitchfork kissing an' 
hugging an' — an' all that 'ere zort of thing together 
wi r my own eves an' ears. Whoy none but a good 
natered vool loike I ould ha' thinked to ha' mar- 
ried she, for her vortune be all in my eye, and her 
honesty all — 

Tiddle e rumsy bum, &c. 

As his slander had not any grounds, 

The law got him fsst by the tail ; 
He couldn't pay five hundred pounds, 

So they bundled him off to a jail. 
Fortune hunters now mind what I have said, 

In woman good sense is oft hid, O ; 
And though you may take in a maid, 

You, can't always take in a widow, 

A tiddle e rumsy bum, &c 



HE STILL HOVERS ROUND MY WAY. 

[Translated from the German Opera of Preciosa. 
Music by Weber.j 

Though alone, I am not lonely ; 

Still his image hovers near ; 
Seems to wander on the moon-beams, 

That so brightly shine and clear. 

Wheresoe'er my thoughts may wander, 
Wheresoe'er my feet may stray ; 

Or in pleasure, or in sorrow, 
He still hovers round my way. 

Like the brilliant stars above me, 
Though so distant, still so bright, 

They, though distant, lend their splendour, 
Thou, though distant, meet'st my sight. 



THE FOX IS UNKENNELLED. 

THE fox is unkennelled, — the hounds are in cry. 

And dash through the commons below : 
The hunters all eager, — sly renard must die ; — 

A double — in pit — tally no! 

Again with fresh vigour he leads them the chase, 

To baffle he cunningly tries ; 
But, ah ! how he falters, — he limps in his pace,— 

Redoubles— enfeebled — he dies! 



JOY AND HEALTH BE THE LOT OF EACH 
WORTHY ODD FELLOW. 

Air—" To Anacreon in Heaoen."— (Smith.) 

ON Olympus' high hill, where Jove sat at a feast, 
Merry Momus was there, full of humour and 
ran; 
Thus bumpered the gods from the great to the 
least, 
•And the nectar flew round, till 'twas Momus's 
turn: 
" I'll give you a toast, ye celestial host." 

Cried Jove then, " what is it ? I prithee now 
tell us." 
Momus said, with a laugh, while the nectar he 
quaffed, 
<* Success to each Lodge of worthy Odd Fel- 
lows." 

" What new sect are those, called ' Odd Fellows,' " 
cried Jove ; 
" Whom you have just honoured by drinking a 
toast!" 
" Great sire, they are men that this court must 
approve, 
For honour's their motto, and virtue their boast : 
They are true and sincere, in their friendship so 
dear, 
That no discord can reach them, their history 
tell us : 
May they ever unite, free from envy and spite, 
And joy crown the Lodge of all worthy Odd Fel- 
lows." 

Says Jove, " I'm well pleased to find mortals so 
wise, 
Who friendship prefer to self-interest so mean ; 
By honour thus taught all those arts to despise, 
Which, with shame, on the earth I too often 
have seen : 
Fly, Fame, through the sky, sound their praises on 
high, 
And, Truth,ever sanction the history they tell us ; 
When time shall remove them to regions above, 
Well crown them with glory, all true worthy 
Odd Fellows." 

Our most Noble Grand, let us toasts— in the chair, 
The Vice-Grand, and Officers each, in their sta« 
tion: 
May honour and merit be ever their care, 
And their names be revered by each Lodge in. 
the nation j 
While each loyal brother, still true to each other, 
Laugh, drink, sing, and smoke, till we're all of 
us mellow : 
Then homewaru depart, this wish in each heart, 
I Joy and neaith be the lot of each worthy OdcJ 
Fellow. 



^*^*ST*** 



*++* 



THE LOVES OF SAMMY SUGARPLUM 
AND POLLY CHITTERLINGS. 

Air—" Riley and JUs dear Colinbamd." 

Come here, ye lovyers all, now, and listen to my 

tale, 
*f is of von Sammy Sugarplum, vot loved a drop 

of ale ; 
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He courted Podly Chitterlings, the porkman'w. 

darter sweet, 
Vot lived in Mutton-Lane, 'twixt Saffron-Hill and 

Tununill-StreeU 

Ri tol lol, &c. 

It vos von Monday he made Miss Podl his bride, 
He took her in a von-horse shay, all for to have a 

ride; 
But ven they did return at night, it vos as dark as 

pitcBr 
And Sam, being blind vith drinking ale, drove vop 

into a ditch. 

Ri tol, &c. 

Miss Podly's neck vos broke in two— poor Sam vos 

bruised sore ; 
He pulled Miss Podly from the mud, who never 

not spoke no more ; 
He took her up a-pick-a-back, and put her in the 

shay, 
Then hit the none a deuce of a vack, and gallop M 

fast avay. 

Ri tol, &c. 

It vos a sight all for to see vot vould have freez'd 

your blood, 
Miss Podly's little button-mouth vos plaster'd up 

with mud, 
Her lovely little satin shoes, and bonnet lined vith 

pink, 
Vot Sam had buy*d the day afore, vos now as 

black as ink. 

Ri tol, &c. 

Her ghost appeared to him at night, and thus to 

him did say, 
" Oh, Sammy, Sammy Sugarplum ! all cold now 

is my clay, 
My ghost vill harat you day and night, till you are, 

robbed of life, 
For veil you knows, Sam Sugarplum, vot I'm your 

lawful vife I" 

Ri tol, &c 

Poor Sammy soon he lost his vits, and then von 

morning he 
Vos found a-hanging by the neck all from a villow 

tree: 
Their ghosts appear to travellers who're riding out, 

they say. 
Each Vitauntiae, by Ornsey Vood, all in a von-horse 

shay. 

Ri tol, &c. 

MORAL. 

So now, ye lovyers, high and low, take vorning by 
their fate, 

Don't guzzle ale ! or if ye do, oh, do not stay out 
late!— 

If Sam had been a sober man, and still behaved 
as sich, 

His bride, poor Podly, vouldn't have been smoth- 
ered in a ditch. 

Ri tol, &c 

THE BLUE EYES OF MY MARY. 
Air—" Over the Water to Charlie." 

Oh! bright were the days! for their gloomiest 
hour 

Was at worst but a lost one only, 
When 1 stole before time to our sweet rose-bower, 

And though among flowers felt lonely ; 
Till soon a light footstep came quickening on, 

And I looked for a fawn or a fairy ; , 

But instead, through the roses, beheld in the sun 

The laughing blue eyes of my Mary. 



How oft would I turn from her kisses and try, 

In my fulness of joy to discover 
Some cause for a tear ; but in earth, aea, or sky. 

There was nothing that I could weep over. 
For e'en if that sky had enshrouded its hue, 

It were nought to make me sad or wary ; 
I'd a heaven of my own, as bright and as blue, 

In the soft sunny eyes of my Mary. 

And well I remember, one goldem|eve. 

When the moon had given day warning, 
But his rays were so long in takmv their leave, 

That it seemed they would revel till morning ; 
An old gipsy we met at the garden-gate, 

And though she was haggard and hairy, 
How charming I thought her while telling mvfate, 

Word for word with the eyes of my Mary I 

That moon just silvered the winding brooks, 

And again fell under the mountain, 
Yet I fancied it ling'ring on Mary's looks, 

Though dim was the face of the fountain, — 
When I said as I turned to the loadstar of night, 

Whose beams never lessen nor vary, 
Sure nought under heaven is so constant and 
bright, 

Except the blue eyes of my Mary. 

But Mary is gone ! and the heart she led 

To the cage her enchantments wove it, 
May flutter unheeded, unfreed, unfed, 

With no one to cherish, to love it ; 
Near her, I could bear the sweet thraldom- as 
well 

As her own gay bird of Canary ; 
But the songs that 1 pour, .and the sorrows they 
tell, 

Are unwept by the eyes of my Mary. 



KITTY BRADY AND DENNIS O'CONNOR 
Air— The bold Dragoon.— ( Scaraell. ) 

In Ireland, that pretty place, 

There lived a charming lady, 
She was the talk of all her race, 

Her name was Kitty Brady : 
But one day deep in love she roll, 

Tis true upon my honour, 
And swore she felt love's fatal spell, 

For young Dennis O'Connor. 

Whack fal de ral, &c 

Now Dennis was as nate a lad, 

As an v you could find, sir ; 
With grief his heart was never sad, 

But always true and kind, sir. 
As Kit and him would snugly sit, 

And talk of things so frisky, 
Young Dennis never did forget 

To close his eyes with whiskey. 

Whack fal de ral, &c. 

Now hot with love and whiskey too, 

Without any more delay, sir, 
To father Swipes young Dennis flew. 

To name the wedding-day, sir. 
Then soon this couple they were wed 

Without bother or care, sir, 
And then at night they went to bed, 

And did what they pleased there, sir. 

Whack fal de ral, &c. 



FAIR NATURE AROUND IN HER LOVE. 
LINESS SMILED. 

I looked on the ocean, I looked on the sky, 
And all seemed contentment and gladness j 

I looked on the sea-fowl, as it flew by, 
And it bore not a feature of sadness. 
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1 looked on the sun, and he fled with a sigh, 
But gave a bright hope for to-morrow ; 

He glanced on the scene with a lingering eye, 
Like a smile from the visage of sorrow. 

Oh ! beautiful was the tremulous star, 

That rose like a watch on the ocean ; 
And sweet was the music that came from afar. 

On the heavenly wing of devotion. 
Fair nature arotimi in her loveliness smiled j 

And the sun just ceased from his duly, 
He sunk to his rest like an innocent child, 

Asleep on the bosom of beauty. 



TIPPY JACK'S JOURNEY TO BRIGHTON. 

(Barrett.) 

Oh ! ye bucks and ye bloods o' the town, 

Come listen awhile unto me ; 
Tis Jack, o' my Jack so renowned, 

And this is young Gilpin you see. 

"Us of what did befal t'other day ; 

To be sure, it was only a rig ; 
But this I will certainly say, 

It was all along driving my gig. 

Spoken.] And as Papa -Gilpin's journey to 
Edmonton has made a bit of noise, I will just give 
a short description of my intended trip to Brighton. 
You must know, that my filly, thorough-bred, in 
turning round the corner of Garlick-hill, took fright 
at the face of an old clothesman, and, without the 
least ceremony, pitched me plump into the centre 
of a mud-cart, wjiere I began to sine 

Ri urn ti iddity urn, &c. 

Well, up I was once more again, 
And, thanks to my stars, too, unhurt: 

And when fixed in my gig looked the thing. 
Except something worse for the dirt. 

My elbows I knowingly squared, 

I seemed like a swallow to fly ; 
When plump against a cart run the mare, 

And down again headlong came I. 

Spoken.] I was now tossed into a fruit-shop, 
where the apples and pears rolled one way, and 
I head-over*neels another. Twig the tailor, says 
one. — You lie, says another, it's the barber. — 
Oh ! thank you, gentlemen, says I, it's only 

Ri urn ti iddity um, &c. 

So when the damage was paid, 

Away gallop'd I out of sight ; 
But scarce had another street made, 

Before she again, sirs, took fright. 

For spanking along Piccadilly, 

I somehow run over a pig, 
When off set the bitch of a filly, 

And bundled me out of the gig. 

Spoken.] Oh! this was not the worst job of all; 
for after I had paid the butcher two pounds, six- 
teen shillings, and three farthings, for the loss 
of his grunter, in touching the mare under the left 
flank, in order to evade paying the turnpike 
at Hyde-Park-Corner, she run me against the post, 
half-hilled an old beggar-woman, upset a man- 
milliner, smacked one of the shafts in two, and 




Ri um ti iddity um, &c. 



LET'S DRINK, MY FRIENDS, WHILE 
HERE WE LIVE. 

Let's drink, my friends, while here we live : 
The fleeting moments, as they pass, 

This silent admonition give — 
1" improve our time, and push the glass. 

When once we've entered Charon's boat, • 
Farewell to drinking, joys divine ! 

There's not a drop to wet our throat, — 
The grave's a cellar void of wine. 



WHAT WERE LIFE, DEPRIVED OF THEE? 

[Translated from the German Opexa of Abu Has- 
san. Music by Weber.] 

The bird that fortune's power 

Hath caged from hill and plain. 
Ne'er mourns the happy hour 

That freedom gives again ; 
But perched beside the fountain, 

With fluttering heart and wings, 
She bids the distant mountain 

Repeat the strain she sings ; 
Or soaring up to heaven, 

She cleaves the fleecy cloud. 
And thinks of fetters riven, 

And feels of freedom proud. 
But Abu Hassan, what to me 

Were life deprived of thee ? 
sweeter far were prison tower, 

If that were shared with thee, love, 
Than lordly hall or rosy bower, 

If thou wert torn from me, love. 
The chains that I may seem to wear. 

The chains that love imposes, 
To me as fragrant seem and fair 

As wreathes composed of roses. 



IRISH BIGAMY ; 

OR, THE ILL-TREATMENT OF ONE PETER 
O'FINNIGIN. 

(Bryant.) 

OH, it was at Clonmell, 

Which is known very well, 
That myself first began to love Molly O'Flannikin • 

She tipped me a wink, 

And it made my heart blink, 
And I owned the dear creature had made me a 
man again. 

Says she, " arrah, whist !" 

And she up with her fist, 
" For you know I am wise, and I'm down to you* 
plan again ; 

If no shiners you've got, 

Faith, I wo'n t love a jot, 
Nor the devil a bit shall you wed Miss O'Flanni- 
kin !" 

Oh, Miss Flannikin ! 

Then she began again, 
My nose she would pull, and commit other sin 
Again; 

She made me look shy. 

And she forced me to cry— 
" Isn't this cruel treatment for Mister O^Finnigin f" 

Says I, " Miss 0*Flan, 

If you'll wed, I'm your man, — 
I've fifteen yellow-boys and a fine 'tatoe-garden, 
too: 

I've a big iron pot, 

Pig and cow, without rot, 
And yourself I will wed without one single far- 
thing, too/' 

Says she, " Mr. Finnigin, 

Come, if you please 
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Though I own 1 was vexed when to court yon 
began again : 

But now, I confess, 
You have tipped me heart's ease, 
For I long to be married," cried Molly OTlan- 
nikin. 
But Miss Flannikin 
Told a big man again 
That himself was quite fat, and I was as thin 
again; 
And, the Very next day, 
Faith, she scampered away ; — 
Wasn't this cruel treatment for Mr. 0*Finnigin T 

Now, to gain satisfaction, 

I entered an action 
Against this fat fellow that stole Mrs. Finnigin. 

When for bigamy tried, 

Och, I thougnt he'd have died ! 
But here, you must know, I was out in the thing 
again ; 

For Molly declared 

That herself was ensnared, 
And she likewise expected a cow an' a pig of me. 

80 I paid each cost, 

And my Molly I lost, 
While her husband, the thief, was acquitted of 
bigamy. 

Then* with joking me 

And provoking me, 
I'm mad, I must own, and no sense I shall win 
again; 

For, with my folly, 

And losing my Molly, 
This treatment has murdered poor Peter O 'Finnigin. 



+++++** 



THE OASTILIAN MAID. 

(T. Moore.) 

Oh, remember the time, in La Mancha's gay 
shades, 

Where the moments so blissfully flew, 
When you called me the pride of CastiHan maids, 

And I blushed to be called so by you, 
When you taught me to warble the gay seguidill, 

Or to dance to the light Castanet ; 
Ah never, dear youth, let you roam where you 
will, 

The delight of these moments forget. 

They tell me ye lovers of Erin's green isle 

Too soon a new passion may feel ; 
And soon, in the light of some lovelier smile, 

You'll forget the poor maid of Castile. 
But they know not how brave in the battle you are, 

Or they never could think you would rove, 
For 'tis always the spirit most gallant in war 

That's the fondest and truest in love. 



LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 
(J. H. Brown.) 

Improvement's a mighty odd thing, 

For they've made such improvements of late, 
/They've improved upon writing on send 

Before you use paper or slate ; 
On horses improvements they've made, 

But these horses don't boast any blood, 
For, instead of being mounted on flesh, 

Our dandies are mounted on wood. 

Rite fol de rol. 

They've improved upon all common land, 
The laws of Old England for ever, 

In improved coffins they won't bury the dead. 
And they don't care a d— n for the liver! 

The surgeons approve of the plan, 
While the doctors take care of th living, 



So, if they woVt bury the dead, 
Why, then we've no call for grave-digging. 
J Rite fol, ©*c 

Craniotomy now is the go, 

And phrenologist's wisdom so great, 
They've improved it so much, that they know 

By the bump* what will come of the pate. 
Our roads are improving quite fast,. 

And coachmen do much recommend 'em ; 
M'Adam swears his plan's the best — 

That's to break up the roads for to mend 'em. 

Rite fol, &c. 

Play-acting improves every day, 

For we find Sorter's rVttts and the Surrey 
Have got but one company for both, 

And they work 'em both /or the same money. 
Melodrames will be written by steam, 

And cast-iron actors to play 'em ; 
Then managers sure will get rich. 

For they'll never want cash for to pay *em 

Rite fol, eVc 

Improvement's so very Improved, 

And improvements so very combined, 
That coaches will soon need no horses, 

They'll make them to go with the wind. 
They've improved on our iron inventions, 

Our English mechanics axe clever, 
And now, in the stead of stone bridges, 

Cast-iron's thrown over the river. 

Rite fol, &c 

Our army and navy improves, 

For cannon by steam can be find, 
And soon they'll invent us a shoe 

That the wearer may never be tired ; 
They've improved on the making of boots, 

For the brass now revolves on the heels. 
And our steam-boats from London to Calais 

Are made for to run upon wheels. 

Rite fol, eVc 

My improvements are now at an end, 

And invention has nothing to do 
But improve every night with a song 

While honoured with favour by you ; 
My invention was meant for to please, 

That's your humble servant's petition f 
And, if you should call here again, 

Then I'll give you the second edition. 

Rite fol, &c. 

ENCORE VERSES. 

Since you've called me again to repeat, 

My invention scarce knows what to do, 
For, when you encore a song, 

The improvement's to give something new ; 
Therefore 111 just take a survey 

Of what seems the rage now-a-days, 
For we find hackney-coaches stand still 

When people use cahrjolets. 

Rite fol, *c. 






They're improving the pledging of goods, 

Congreve has invented a rocket, 
A signal that's well understood. 

Because it can speak to the pocket ; 
Fifteen per cent, will be saved 

By all who are forced to be spouting. 
Pawnbrokers the French plan condemn, 

And the new speculation they're scouting. 

Rite fol. 

Our breakfasts are now much improved. 
Tea and coffee are grown out of use. 

And Hunt's roasted grain so improved, 
That we fatten by drinking the juice ; 

Arts and sciences likewise improve, 
We've steamers invented for hatchings, 
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If hens will but lay us the eggs. 

Our steam will soon turn them to chickens. 

Rite fol, &o 

They've improved in the making of gas, 

For we hear that it sets people laughing ; 
And they're making a bridge now of chains, 

To reach over from Redriff to Wapping ; 
A German philosopher states 

He espied, as he looked at the moon, 
A battery all mounted with guns, 

And the centinel was a dragoon. 

Rite fol, &c. 

Our churches increase very fast, 

And we've Methodist chapels afloat, 
They've improved it for sailors so much 

That they pull to their prayers in a boat ; 
Our prison discipline's improved, 

And, to keen wicked people from iil> 
If you're tried by the vagrant-act, 

You must walk on the new treadtng-mil). 

Rite fol, &c. 

They've improved in the making of bread, 

For the' loaves are ail sold by the pound •, 
And boots are so strangely improved 

That there's never a eeam to be found ; 
Cast-iron inventions improve* 

My throat wants improvement also, 
And cast-iron lungs I shall want, 

Unless you permit me to go. 

Rite fol, &c. 

THE KINDEST OF LOVERS IS JAttlE, MY 
LOVE AND MY DEAR. 

O'ER highlands and lowlands, to chase the fleet 
deer, 

My bonny braw Jamie will hie ; 
While chevy ho, chevy, is heard far and near, 

As o'er the green mountains they fly. 
Yet, though tally ho, huzza, and tantara, 

The lord of my heart loves to hear, 
The tender, the bravest, the kindest of lovers, 

Is Jamie, my love, and my dear. 

Though highlands and lowlands may please for a 
day, 

And chasing the stag has its charms, 
Can chevy ho, chevy, long keep him away, 

When Love hails him back to my arms. 
No, no, tally ho, huzza, and tantara, 

The lord of my heart loves to hear. 
Yet, the tender, the bravest, the kindest of lovers, 

Is Jamie, my love, and my dear. 



++++++++ 



WHAT WOULD THAT WOMAN GIVE WERE 
HER HUSBAND BUT BLIND? 

(Dibdin.) 

SHE, who linked by her fate 
To a sour churlish mete, 
And to some smart young flatterer dares not be 
kind; 
Wno a look fears to steal 
That her flame would reveal, — 
What would that woman give were her husband 
but blind? 

She, in youth's early bloom, 
By a too severe doom, 
To decrepid old age whose hard parents have 
joined, 

How blest would she be. 
Till Death set her free, 
Could she add to his gout that her husband were 
blind. 

In short, we all choose 
With out different views j 



And 'tis right each should pick out a mate to he? 
mind ; 

For me, let my dear, 

Since men see so clear, 
Be blest with a spanking large fortune— and blind . 



BOUND 'PRENTICE TO A COASTING-SHIP. 

Air—" Bound 'Prentice to a Waterman." 

Bound 'prentice to a coasting- ship, I weathered 
many a gale, 
But, bless your heart, I never knowed no fear ; 
And to treat my pretty Poll on shore to foreign 
climes I'd sail, 
Where I learnt to box the compass, tipple grog, 
hand, reef, and steer. 

Spoken.] Box the compass !-*aye, that's one 
of the first accomplishments a British sailor has to 
tarn. Lord love you ! it comes as natural as A B C. 
— N. by E. N.N.B. N.fi. by N. N.B» N.E. by 
E. E.N.E. E. by N.E. And sing— 

Ri tol, &c. 

When sailing to Spitsbergen, or crossing of the 
line, 
The cold or heat was all as one to Mich. ; 
For lubberly enjoyments he was never known to 
pine, 
Nor in a close engagement to an enemy he'd 
strike. 

Spoken.] But sing — no, d — n it, we could not 
sing ! the lee-scuppers are drenched, and too many 
brave fellows have lost the number of their mess, 
and gone to Davy Jones's locker. Never mind- 
chance of war ! we must all slip our cable some 
time or other, as our chaplain says ; so to it we 
goes — we tip it her as hot as she can sup it ! — Ano- 
ther broadside, my boys ! — My eyes, what a crash ! 
her mainmast's gone by the board ! the lubbers cry 
peccani ! — we grapple, and tow her into port !— I 
mount the main chains for soundings, heaves the 
lead under the lee bow, catches its dip upon the 

Quarter, and sings oat, " By the mark seven." — 
Lnd sing — 

Ri tol, &c. 

But, when the war's concluded, and lota of cash 
in store, 
No one can say they ever knew him flinch : 
But, full of run and frolic, among his friends on 
shore, 
Hell prove himself, in peace or war, a sailor 
every inch. 

Spoken.] Well, we goes ashore, and there we 
sees the beach lined with pretty girls, ready to re- 
ceive us : I spies my Poll among them, with tears 
m her eyes, upon the look-out for her weather- 
beaten Mich. What cheer, my lass I how does 
the land lay ? We rushes into each other's arms. 
D — me, there's a go! what signifies a parcel of 
palaver about happiness, and that ere — can any 
thing equal a return to the girl we love after along 
absence ? so we steers into the first grog-shop-— the 
bowl goes round — old Scrape tunes his fiddle in the 
Corner — Poll axes me for that ere old hornpipe 
what I've danced a thousand times — I consents i 
and off I goes, for the honour of Old England ana 
the dear girl I love. And sing — 

Ri tol, etc. 



THE BOOX OF LIFE. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

To dwell on fair infancy's page, where *s the need '? 
Blank leaves no perusal can ask j 



JOB 
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In childhood you find us beginning to read, 

And calling improvement a task. 
That then we re most happy we doubt to be truth, 

And think present sorrows the worst ; 
"Till our teens, ending boyhood, we jump into youth, 

And thus endeth chapter the first. 

With pleasure the pranks of sixteen we rehearse, 

Till woman, that charm against grief, 
Makes Cupid from Hymen quote chapter and verse, 

And bids us turn o er a new leaf. 
Then married, or happy or unhappy we, 

(For wedlock's a lottery reckoned,) 
That time flies on feathers, you all must agree, 

Since here endeth chapter the second. 

Approaching our period, behind us we look, 

This or that past mistake to amend ; 
For who can deny that in life, as a book, 

The errata appear at die end f 
And now, with good reason, we wisely reflect 

On passages slightly o'erpast, 
Till JSms allows us scarce time to correct 

The follies of chapter the last. 



O! RARE ARTHUR O 'BRADLEY, 01 

'Twas in the sweet month of May, I walked out 
to take the air, 

My father he died one day, and he left me his son 
and heir ; 

He left me a good warm house, that wanted only 
a thatch, 

A strong oak door to my chamber, that only want- 
ed a latch ; 

He left me a rare old cow, I wish he'd have left 
me a sow, 

A cock that in fighting was shy, and a horse with 
a sharp wall eve, 

A barrel to hold my beer, likewise a mustard-pot, 

A jack-ass with one ear, and a bow that never 
shot; 

And my name is Squire Arthur O'Bradley, O !— 
Rare Arthur O'Bradley, tight Arthur O' 
Bradley, merry Arthur O'Bradley, frolic- 




ley, handsome Arthur O'Bradley, dancing 
Arthur O'Bradley, capering Arthur O'Brad- 
ley, wonderful Arthur O'Bradley, O! — O 
rare Squire Arthur O'Bradley, O l 

He left me a silver spoon, a barrow without a han- 
dle, 

A lantern like a full moon, that could hold a far- 
thing candle ; 

He left me an old tom-cat, with walnut-shells to 
his hose, 

My hen in the forehead is fat, and my bellows they 
want a nose ; 

That I might have a good bed, he left me three 
curtain-rings ; 

My thrush, though with fig-dust fed, in April sel- 
dom sings ; 

He left me a bacon-rack, a pitcher with but one 
crack — 

In my chair I a bottom will put, and then I my 
mouth will shut ; 

And my name is Squire Arthur O'Bradley, O ! &c. 

He left me a wooden wedge, besides a milking pail, 
A piece of an old bee-hive, and a broken threshing 

flail, 
A dozen of leather buttons tied to a leather string, 
Two left-handed gloves, and my grandmothers 

wedding ring, 
A chamber-pot as good as ever was made of wood, 
Frying-pan, rake, and reel, with the spin of a spin- 
ning-wheel ; 



He left me a rusty sword, a piece of a quarter-staff* 
With several other things, but I have forgot one 

half, 
As the portion of Arthur O'Bradley, O ! 

And I'm rare Squire Arthur O'Bradley, &c. 



ALL IN BROWN; 

OR, FAIR CONDITIONS FOR A REGULAR SUPPLY 

OF MAIDS. 

Air—" Had I a Heart for Falsehood framed." 
(E. J. B. Box.) 

O ! HAVE you seen my charming fair, 

The maid for whom I sigh, 
With lovely locks of coal-black hair. 

And one sharp piercing eye ? 
For if you have, O ! tell me pray. 

Where I can find my Pee ? 
Or all my hopes are hopped away 

On her fair wooden leg ! 

When Peg first taught my heart to wish, 

What craving joys I felt ; 
For she that day was crying fish, 

And for a maid I dealt ! 
My maid brought to me nicely drest, 

Looked all in brown so neat, 
That never man was yet more blest 

Than I, my maid to eat! 

Now, since that day I ne'er could spy 

The piercing eye of Peg, 
Though full a mile I could descry 

Her charming wooden leg ! 
Then tell Peg she shall be my wife ; 

Nay more, her dove 111 be, 
If she'll bring home, each day through lite, 

A fresh young maid for me I 1 

O ! tell her, truly I'm sincere 

And chaste ; such my desire, 
No maid to my embrace is dear, 

Till purified by FIRE ! 
So say, and add, to-day at two, 

If shell be at the Gate, 
I'll take of MAID, in POUNDS a few, 

But not ONE OUNCE of SKATE ! ! ! 



THE UNION OF LOVE AND WINS. 

A GLEE. 
(T. E. Hook.) 

BACCHUS and Venus once in heaven 
» Kept up a clamorous war, 
She wondered for what wine was given* 
And he what love was for. 

He swore love's soft,enerving joys 

A foe to wine m Improve ; 
And she, who hea . . ejy drink destroys, 

Unfitted isforlov 

«* 

At length, to appease- the scolds divine, 

A fiat came from Jove, 
That love should be the friend of wine. 

And wine the friend of love. 

Since when all songs for jovial souk 
Having nothing, thought divine, 
Till stuffed with bottles, Cupid's bowls 

And sighs and tears, 

And hopes and fears, 

High bumpered glasses. 

Pretty lasses, 

Piercing darts, 

And bleeaing hearts, 
Bacchus, Venus, love, and wine. 
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e learnt — why 1 



tell you uhat: ; 



He liv'd— O ! I can't tell you two : 
He lodged by an inn, in die street I'm not right, 

And the sign it don't matter a button ; 
But [his inn it was haunted, at twelve every night. 

By the C,hi.M of a grim Scrag of Mvtlun '. 

O ! la, fal Ac ral, kc. 



inopeac- 

lentktl 



The landlord was in a most terrible fright, 
why night nor by day; 
' ' mirror of learning so bright, 
so see ii me gnost he could lay. 
Says the scholar, " I can, for at magic I dash, 

Nor e'en for Old Nick cure a button ; 
So don't be in BMW, for 111 settle the huh 
a grim Scrag of Mutton," 




Says the scholar, " You're woloome, soma mutton 

For my broth, ere the pot it boil* faster, 

For I'm certainly meat for your master/' 
Then the scholar be caught up a fork in great 
wrath, 
4mck it under hi* rib like a glutton, 
24 



The landlord who'd inch little heaL .. 
Not the only one he who's been scarM by a scrag, 

For a tcrag't but a small Bony-part. 
So the Emperor Scrag in fear Europe had got. 

Though John Bull didn't mind him a button ; 
For Johnny's the scholar who sent him to pot. 

Like tho Ghost of the grim Seng of hf " 
O! la, faldcr 



tl de nl, ta. 



I MERRY LAUGHING ROUND. 



While echoes sound ; 
round, while echoes sound ; 



Ulgivetim 
rVith It* midnight chim 
To quick-twinkling feet and 



Tra^urfran™' 



When atari are bright, 

In night when stars arebright ; 

Ah ! then i* the day 

When the gipsies play, 

So merrily singing then- roundel \- 



Like fays, like fa 
Like merry tripping fa 

We tread the mar 
Like fay* we tread the 



ste 
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On midsummer's green, • 

And where we have been 
The prints of oar dance in morn shall be seen. 

Trarah! Trarahl 

CHORUS. 

Now all that love day-light are sleeping, 

Of earth, of the air, of the sea; 
But brighter to us is the moonlight, 

And sweeter the dance on the lea. 

Those stars that are twinkling above ui, 
They surely for some one must shine ; 

As none else will claim them, their brightness 
Be lit up for love and for wine. 

And then, too, they call those bright twinklers 
The Dragon, the Dog, and the Bear, 

While all the same time, I could swear it, 
They're souls of the brave and the fair. 



THE CHAIN I GAVE WAS FAIR TO VIEW. 

(Byron. ) 

THE chain I gave was fair to view, 
The lute I Added sweet in sound ; 

The heart that offered both was true, 
And ill deserved the fate it found. 

These gifts were charmed by secret spell. 
Thy truth in absence to divine ; 

And they have done their duty well ; 
Alas ! they could not teach thee thine. 

That chain was firm in every link, 
But not to bear a strangers touch ; 

That lute was sweet, — till thou couldst think 
In other hands its notes were such. 

Let him, who from thy neck unbound 
The chain, when shivered in his grasp ; 

Who saw that lute refuse its sound, 
Re-string the ehords, renew the clasp. 

When thou wert changed, they altered too ; 

The chain is broke, the music mute : 
Tis past,-— to them and thee adieu !— 

False heart,— frail chain,— and silent lute. 

CALEB QUOTEM'S JOURNAL. 

(H. Lee.) 

WHEN a lad, with my dad, fertile genius I had, 
So resolved, in my youth, to pursue the path, of 

truth, 
I stole a little bit from every famous wit, 
Formed alliance with each science, 
. Got possession each profession; 
When to grace all my trades soon I turned poetas- 
ter; 
And, fully accomplished, I set up schoolmaster. 
A shop, too, next the street, all in order complete. 
Stationery, honey, novels, drum, and grocery, 
Coffee, tea, tobacco, slops, salt, histories, and 

ballads ; 
Pickles, powders, pills, and drops, snuff/ cucum- 
bers, and salads. 
Rush-light taper, book of wit O ! 
Foolscap paper, ditto, ditto, 
Songs and sentimental strains ; 

Dean Swift's maw-wallop, 
Sighing maids and Ibve-sick swains. 
Sugar-plums and julap. 

Thus in hurry and bustle I passed my prime, 
Resolving to make the best use of my time. 
For life, as the poet says, is but a summer's day; 
Talking of the poet, reminds me what to say. 
Poets say what s ugly produces care and strife ; 
And talking of what's ugly, reminds me of my 
wife. 



She teaches girls plain work and knitting ,. 

A room full of scholars all day % • 
Her face for the office so fitting, 

It frightens young fellows away. 
Then so' truly blest are we, in a ine large family, 
Pretty girls and witty boys, daddy's hopes and 

mammy's joys. 
Jeremy, Jackev, and Joey, Humphrey, Harry, 

and Hugh, 
Caroline, Kitty, andChloe, Citely, Sally, and Sue, 
Peggy, Winny, Peter, Poll, Simon, Jenny, Dick, 

and Doll. 

SPOKEN.] At night Mrs. Quotem and I sit by 
the fire-side, she all snuff and twopenny, I all pig- 
tail and short cut ; sniff snuff on one side, piff puff 
on t'other; sniff snuff, piff puff, all smitch, smoke, 
and smother, mugging and making- mouths at one 
another '. 

While Peggy is pettish and frettish, and Polly is 

? radish and coy, 
Taney is pleased with a fancy, and Fanny 

all frolic and joy ; 
Droll Dick in the dish he is dipping, and Simon is 

sucking his thumbs ; 
Sly Cudden is cribbing the pudding, and Peter is 

plucking out plums. 
While Winny is winking and blinking, and Rachel 

is rubbing her eyes ; 
Sweet Polly is dressing her dolly, and Martha is 

eating minced pies, 
My wife she keeps stumping and dumping, and 

mumping her mouth ail awry, 
Her thumping rump, up and down lumping, seems 

bumping and jumping for joy. 
While I keep smoking and joking, and brimfuU 

of frolic and gig, 
Good humour, and good liquor soaking, we finish 

the night with a jig. 



MUSIC, LOVE, AND WINE. 

A GLEE. 

(R. Southey.) 

MIRTH ! be thy mingled pleasures mine, 
The joys of music, love, and wine ; 
While high the votive cup I hold, 
And trace the forms that breathe in gold. 
Beneath this vine, lo ! Bacchus laid. 
Round Venus twines the ivy braid ; 
While each light grace,* with zone unbound, 
Weaves the dance their bower around. 

There with gay song and sportive lyre, 
Winged Cupids lead th' Idalian choir, 
Where the crushed grape, from every vein, 
Dyes their foot with purple stain. 

chorus. 
I hoar the gods' ejetatic notes, 
Bach sense in sweet delirium floats : 
Pledge the cup — the chorus join, 
And echo musk, love, and wine. 

JUDY CONNOR. 

Air—" The Coronation."— (Beuler.) 

At eighteen years old I fell ill, . 

The doctor came in carriage ; 
He knew, my case, and said no pill 

Would cure so well as marriage. 
When he said that, I thought of one. 

My heart was set upon her ; 
4nd so, said I, 111 marry none 

But pretty Judy Connor. 

Whack, tooral* looral, &c 
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When father gave consent, I grew 

Much stronger and much bolder j 
And soon, to go a courting, threw 

•Shoes and stockings o'er my shoulder. 
Barefooted I, so neat and clean, 

Would walk to show my manners ; 
And make me decent to be seen 

When safe at Judy Connor's. 

Whack, tooral, looral, &c. 

My love intentions soon got wind, 

And rivals came to meet me » 
And swore if I'd not chance my mind, 

they'd murder me and beat me. 
Och! two can play as well at that, 

III fight for love and honour: 
So take one for yourself, dear Fat, 

And this for Judy Connor. 

Whack, tooral, looral, ecc 

Then Larry, coming, said to Pat, 

Arrah! what, you elf, now, 
111 wallop you, my darling brat, 

And kill him all myself, now. 
He knocked Pat down, no time to late, 

Then gave me such a Stunner; 
A broken head and bloody nose 

I got for Judy Connor. 

Whack, tooral, looral, &c. 

Vfaien Phelim came, now there began 

A general fight so glorious ; 
We couldn't tell when off we ran 

Which of us was victorious. 
We fought, and ran, and didn't atop 

Till all and ev'rv runner 
Got, safe in Murpjiy's whiskey shop* 

Dead drank lor Judy Censor* 

Whack, tooral, looral; fcc, 

The doctor, who was justice there, 

On Judy cast a sheep's eye ; 
He got his rivals in a snare 

All squashed in Murphy's pig-sty*. 
Then in the stocks ha put oar legs, 

Och ! each lover was a groaner ! 
They pelted us with rotten eggs, 

For love of Judy Connor. 

Whack, tooral, looral, &c. 

ity hose and shoes, when I got loose, 

I slipped on, nothing daunted ; 
I went rail dressed to Judy's house, 

And told her what I wanted. 
I softly did my love-tale speak, 

And when l thought I'd won her, 
I learnt that Casey, just a week, 

Had married Judy Connor. 

Whack, tooral, looral. &c. 

Now jealous C&sey. coming in, 

Politely skid — My jewel, 
A trial for cKfy. con, I'll bring, 

But first well navjia duel. 
His tight shellelagh cracked my crown. 

As sharj> as any gunner ^ 
And said, as I went tumbling down, 

fake Chat for Judy Connor: 

Whack, tooral, looral, &c. 

Och ! murder! that is not well bred, 

Said I, in strains that melted ; 
And have I got a broken head, 

Been beaten, drunk, and pelted. 
For one who's fast in Hymen s link ?— 

Och! faith! ill go and shun heir ; 
I'm cured of love, and now 111 think 

No more of Judy Connor. 

Whack, tooral, looral, &c. 



HAUL AWAY! YEO HO, BOYS! 

(T.Drbdih.) 

British sailors have a knack, 

Haul away ! Yep ho, boys ! 
Of pulling down a Frenchman's jack, 

'Gainst any odds, yoa know, boys j 
Come three to one, right sure am I, 
Jjf we can't beat *em, still well try 
To make 014 England's colours fly, 

Haul away ! Yeo he* boys ! 

British sailors, when at sea, 

Saul away \ Yeo ho, boys! 
Pipe all haifts wfth merry glee, 
, While up aloft they go, boys ! 
And when, with pretty girls on shore, 
Their cash is gone, and not before, 
They wisely go to sea for more, 

Haul away ! Yeo ho, boys ! 

British sailors love their king, 

Haul away 1 Yeo ho, boys ! 
And round the bowl they love to sing, 

And drink his health, you knew, boys. 
Then, while his standard owns a rag, 
The world combined shall never brag 
They made us strike the British flag, 

Haul away ! Yeo ho, boys '. 



•*+■++■+■■+*+ 



THERE'S SOME SPELL IN THIS HOUR. 

[translated from the German Opera of Aba 
ilassan. Music by Weber.] 

How sweetly beams the sunset 
. O'er Ukej and wood, and glades ! 
One moment, from the mountain 
The last pale radiance fades. 

On noiseless wings the twilight 

Sails brer earth and se* ; 
And nightingales are breathing 

Their songs to night and me. 

There's some spell in this hour, 
That lifts us from the earth : 

I weep* yet 'tis not sorrow : 
I smile, yet 'tis not mirth. 

But brighter how, and, still more bright, 
The fire of eve » streaming ; 

With ev'ry moment some tfew light 
From yon blue sky is beaming. 

One star, and now again a1f»thet> 

O'er the water trembles \ 
Till far and near, and eVrV part, 

A mead of spring resembles. 



fcXfetfiR-'CfiANGfi At P E£i>Itf& TIME. 
Air—" Gmto mr tf Hay/' 

Come, come, walk in, here's the wonderful Me- 

nagerie. 
Ostriches and monkeys, aye> and every thing 

that's arrange* 
\thiie bears, like pendufams, whose noses wear 

the cage away* 
And little irons* onto made for fixeter-'Change. 
Bill, take that pole* |rve that kangaroo a knock 

or two* — 
This, ma'am/s a vulture, tad that there, 

m&'am/t a cockatoo. 
IM sooner see the birds and beasts than have a 

boat' a-Sundays, 
Jackails, panthers, kangaroos, kites, cranes, and 

cotemondics. 

Spoken.} Walk up, walk up, just going to be 
fed, just going to be fed. Pray, sir, are you a 
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beef-eater f Yes, ma'am, when I can get it. 
Why do they call you a beef-eater ? Because I 
wears a red coat, and saws the shin-bones for the 
lions. Trouble you, ma'am, to take off your pat- 
terns, tread in the saw-dust, and follow the horgan. 
Just going to be fed. Here's the four wonderful 
little hannmah only a fortnight old, and as tame 
as lambs. Indeed, and pray who were their pa- 
rents T Hector and Fanny, miss. What Homer's 
Hector? No, miss, Mr. Cross's, just going to 
be fed. Fed what? Why- 
Zebra, nyl-ghau, lamma, lynx, and cassowary ; 
Supper's ready, walk up, walk up, it's nine o'clock. 

Now is the hour at which the lion's belly faints, 
That royal one-stall stable for a horse when he 
is dead ; 

And all the pumps are now at work to quench two 
thirsty elephants, 
And twenty are grinding bones to make them 
bread. 

That is the eagle, esteemed the bird of Helicon ; 

BUly, show that creature's bill ; this here, ma'am, 
is a pelican, 

That's the Angola goat, and women get their cloth- 
ing through it, 

Those are cranes, . (not grocers*,) bless you, 
Noah's ark is nothing to it. 

Spoken.] La, ma, is that the Angola goat that 
makes the gloves ? Yes, miss, he's just finished 
a pair. Pray, Mr. Keeper, is that a crane ? Yes, 
ma'am. Ah, I suppose yon feed him with a load? 
It's fed at nine, sir, with the rest. Pray do you 
give him a hogshead ? No, sir, we give him a her- 
ring. Thank e, ma'am, to keep that child back 
from shoving those straws into the monkey's eyes, 
to make 'em grin. (Beak roan,) Bless my soul, 
how that leopard roars, he groans as if he had got 
the tooth-ache. Vhy, sir, his vife's in the straw. 
In the straw ? Yes, sir, in her cage, in the family- 
way. Dash my wig, if she was to get out she'd 
be in the way of the family. Family, what fa- 
mily? Why- 
Zebra, nyl-ghau, &c. 

Now> all getting hungry and vociferous to nap a 
bite, 
Vent, vith tongues as big as shovels, all their 
grief, 

The lions valking up and down to get themselves 
an appetite. 
Begin to roll a tender eye towards shins of beef. 

Pray keep back, that tiger, ma'am, is trouble- 
some, 

He's looking at your fingers, and he's much in- 
clined to gobble 'em ; 

That leopard, with plum-pudding skin, roars out 
for ribs of beef to it ; 

And cubs, in hunger, waddle into milk for a relief 
to it. 

Spoken.] Now then, Alfred, Charlotte, Nico, 
lay boy, nine o'clock, supper's ready. (Beast 
oars,) Bless mv soul, how very wonderful ! they 
iuite understand what the keeper says. Pray, 
Mr. Keeper, do they understand English ? That 
ion does, ma'am, but he's been in England some 
time. La ! vich is a lion ? Why, don't you know? 
why, it's that gentleman on all fours, with his 
head in a muff, that's a lion. Well, it's a great 
thing to see a lion. Yes, and it's seeing a great 
hing. Hum ! I wish you wouldn't take up all one 
says so. Well, I sha'n't throw it in the lion's den. 
Well, Billy, vich do you like best? Oh! I like 
Hector best. Ah, Hector will domineer. Bless my 
soul what a play upon words. I'll trouble you, 
sir, not to make a pun opposite that panther, for 



we are just trying to tame him. What's all this 
food for ? Food for, why, for — 

Zebra, nyl-ghau, esc. 



ADELGITHA. 
(T. Campbell.) 

The ordeals fatal sounded, 

And, sad and pale, Adelgitha came, 
When forth a valiant champion bounded, 

And slew the slanderer of her fame. 
She wept, delivered from her danger ! 

But, when he knelt to claim her glove, 
" Seek not," she cried, " Oh gallant stranger, 

For hapless Adelgitha's love ;' 

" For he is in a foreign land 

Whose arms should now have set me free ; 
And I must wear the willow-garland 

For him that's dead or false to me." 
" Nay, say not that his faith is stained !' 

He raised his vizor.— At the sight 
She fell into his arms and fainted ! 

It was, indeed, her own true knight. 



m 



TI8_HE, BOYS, IS GOD OF THE BOW. 

(M'Nally.) 

When ruddy Aurora awakens the day, 
And bright dew-drops impearl the flowers so gay, 
Sound, sound, my stout archers, sound horns, and 
away, 

With arrows sharp-pointed we go. 
See Sol now arises in splendour so bright; 
Io P»an for Phoebus, who leads to delight, 
All glorious illumined now rises to sight j 

Tis he, boys, is god of the bow. 

Fresh roses well offer at Venus* shrine ; 
Libations we'll pour to Bacchus divine ; 
While mirth, love, and pleasure, in junction com- 
bine 

For archers, true sons of the game, 
Bid sorrow adieu, in soft numbers we'll sing; 
Love, friendship, and beauty, make the air ring, 
Wishing health and success to our country and 
king,— 

Increase to their honour and fame. 



REMEMBER THE DUKE OF ARGYLE. 

Air—" Fy, let ma 9 haste to the Bridal" 

(8. Thomas.) 

Jockey he lo'ed Annie, 

The lass wi' a bonnle black eye. 
But Annie looked sulky upon him, 

Which made the poor laddie to sigh* 
80, one day, in despair to behold her, 

Give a frown, sirs, instead of a smile. 
He listed, and went for a soger, 

And marched off wi' the Duke of Argyle. 

Now the war being ended and over, 

He knocked at his Annie's own door, 
But the de'il himsel couldn't ope it, 

For Jockey looked ragged and poor. 
He then walked away, and looked round him, 

Some posts they reached many a mile, 
And, while his poor shoulders a rubbing, 

Cried, " 'od bless the Duke of Argyle \" 

Now Annie peeped out of the window, 
Says she, « Pray, are you native here r" 

He looked up, with a sigh, and then answered, 
" Oh, yes, we're a' natives, my dear." 
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Then came down to the door, and she knew him, 

And greeted tne lad wi' a smile. 
So now, married, both them and their children 

Remember the Duke of Argyle. 

A MAIDEN THERE LIVED IN A LARGE 
MARKET TOWN. 

(Cross.) 

A MAIDEN there lived in a large market town, 
Whose skin was much fairer — than any that's 

brown — 
Her eyes were as dark as the coals in the mine, 
And when they wer'n't shut, why they always 
would shine. 
With a black eye, blue eye, blear eye, pig's 

eye, 
Swivel eye, and squinting. 

Between her two eyes an excrescence arose, 
Which the vulgar call snout, but which I call a 

nose; 
An emblem of sense, it should seem to appear, 
For without one we'd look very foolish and queer. 
With your Roman, Grecian, snub-nose, pug- 

nose, 
Snuffling, snout, and sneezing. 

Good-natured she looked — that's when out of a 

frown, 
And blushed like a rose — when the paint was put 

on; 
At church ev'ry morning, her prayers she would 

scan, 
And each night sigh and think of —the duty of 

man! 
With her groaning, moaning, sighing, dying, 
Tabernacle — Love-feasts. 

The follies of youth she had long riven o'er, 
For the virgin I sing of was turned fifty-four ; 
Yet suitors she had, who, with words sweet as ho- 
ney, 
Strove hard to possess the bright charms of her 
money. 
With her household, leasehold, freehold, and 

her — 
Copyhold and tenement. 

The first who appeared on this amorous list 
Was a tailor, who swore by his thimble and 

twist, . 
That if his strong passion she e'er should refuse, 
He'd depart from the world, shop, cabbage, and 
goose, 
With his waistcoat, breeches, measures, scis- 
sors, 
Button-holes, and buckram. 

The next was a butcher, of slaughter-ox fame, 
A very great boor — and Dick Hogg was his name : 
He swore she was lamb — but she laughed at his 

pains, 
For she hated calf's head—- unless served-up with 
brains* 
With his sheep's head, lamb's fry, chitter- 
lings— 

His marrow-bones and cleavers. 

After many debates, which occasioned much strife 
'Mongst love-sick admirers to make her their 

wife; 
To end each dispute came a man out of breath, 
Who eloped with the maid— and his name was grim 
Death. 
With a pick-axe, sexton, coffin, faaeral, 
Skeleton, and bone-house. 



THE ORPHAN'S PRAYER. 
(M. G. Lewis.) 

THE frozen streets in moonshine glitter, 

The midnight hour, has long been past, — 
Ah me ! the wind blows keen and bitter, 

I sink beneath the piercing blast! 
In every vein seems life to languish, 

Their weight my limbs* no more can bear, 
But no one soothes the orphan's anguish, ' 

And no one heeds the orphan's prayer. 

Hark ! hark ! for surely footsteps near me 

Advancing, press the drifted snow ; 
I die for food ;— oh, stranger ! hear me— 

I die for food — some alms bestow. 
You see no guilty wretch imp ore you, 

No wanton pleads, in feigi ed despair ; 
A famished orphan kneels before you,— 

Oh, grant the famished orphan a prayer. 

He's gone ! no mercy man will show me, 

In prayers no more 111 waste my breath ; 
Here on the frozen earth III throw me, 

And wait, in mute despair, for death. 
Farewell, thou cruel world ! to-morrow 

No more thy scorn my heart shall tear, 
The grave will shield the child of sorrow, 

And Heaven will hear the orphan's prayer 

But thou, proud man, the beggar scorning, 

Unmoved, who saw me kneel for bread, 
Thy heart shall ache to hear that morning — 

That morning found the beggar dead ! 
And, while the room resounds with laughter, 

My famished cry thy heart shall scare ; 
And often shalt thou wish hereafter. 

Thou hadst not scorned the orphan's prayer. 



GOOD MORROW TO YOUR NIGHT-CAP. 

(O'Keefe.) 

Dear Kathleen, you, no doubt. 
Find sleep how very sweet 'tis ; 

Dogs bark, and cocks have crowed out. 
You never dream how late 'tis. 

This morning gay, I post away, 

To have with you a bit of play, 
On two legs rid along, to bid 

Good-morrow to your night-cap. 

Last night, a little bowsy, 
With whiskey, ale, and cider, 

I asked young Betty Blowzy 
To let me sit beside her. 

Her anger rose, as sour as sloes, 

The little gipsy cocked her nose, 
So here I've rid along, to hid 

Good -morrow to your nightkap. 



++■++■++++ 



A MASON'S LIFE'S THE LIFE FOR ME. 



9* 



Air—" A Sailor's Life's a Life of Woe 

A Mason's life's the life for me, 

With joy we meet each other, 
We pass our time with mirth and glee, 

And hail each friendly brother. 
In Lodge no party-feuds are seen, 

But, careful, we in this agree 
To banish care and spleen. 

The Master's call we one and all. 
With pleasure, soon obey ; 

With heart and hand, we ready stand,, 
Our duty still to pay. 

But, when the glass goes round. 
And mirth *nd glee abound, 

We're happy ever* soul. 



TO 
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We laugh. a. little, we drink, a lit^e, 
We work a little, we play a little. 
We sing a little, are merry a little, 
And quaff the flowing bowk 

See, iq the east, the Matter, stand*, 

The Wardens south and w,esi, 
Both ready to. obey comm.ands, 

FLad work, or give us. rest : 
Tlie signal given,, w,e all piepajee, 

Witfi one. accord, obey th.ew.ord 
To work by rule or square : 

Or, if tney please, the ladder raise, 
Orplumb the level line y 

Thus we employ oar time, with joy 
Attending every sign. 

But, when the glass goes round, Ice. 

The Almighty saidr-" Let there be light," 

Effulgent rays appeasing, 
Dispelled the gloom, the glory bright 

To this new worlds was cheering \ 
But unto Masonry alone^ 

Another lifht, so clear and. bright* 
In mystic jays then shone, y 

From east to, we# it spread so fast, 
That Faith and Rope unfurled* 

We bail, wijth joy, sweet Charity, 

The darling of the world. 

Then* while the, toast goes rounds 
Let wrtt*. a^d, g^^e. ab<juAd^ &C> 



THE DELIGHTS OF A TEA AND SUPPER 

fcARTY. 

Aw-'' AM** m 4ft am mMm *." 

(Miss Bryant.) 

Oh ! give me the pleasures derived from a party, 
Where &raiMng, delighted, each other we view, 
Greetings pass gaily, so merry and hearty, 
With — 1 hope you are well — pray ? — and how 
d'ye do ? 
The guest* are all welcome— the host meets them, 
smiling, 
While a host of good, friends, they all post m 
with glee, 
A dull round of life for a few hours beguiling, 
And taking a supper, and good dish of tea. 

Spoken.] Ah ! Mr. Rumchin, how do you do ? 
How is Mrs. Rumohln, and all the little Rumchins ? 
All perfectly well, Ym ranoh, obliged to you, only 
Tommy's got a had cold, Ktftle Sally's broke her 
leg, and Mrs. Rumchin is very sorry she can't 
come, but she has been confined to her bed these 
five days. — Welt, that's being perfectly well with a 
vengeance '.--My dear Mrs. Paleface, how do you 
find yourself-?— -Upon my word, ma'am, I'm so 
very low in spirits I don't know what to do. — Dear 
me, that is strange, and your husband to be a 
distiller! Iro** a* w,e have, no Ipta spirits fceip, 
I'd advise you to take a glass of brandy. — Ah! 
Master Jackey, how do- you. do»% IHn gtaft to see 
you from school ; I hope yon improve •> 4* you, my 
dear? — I don't know,, sir, but if yon, a* mama, 
shell tell jQUv^ljfow doe* the, yonng gentjeman 
get on/ Mrs. ^W^ot.T-^0^! monetxQus^y well, I 
can assure you, milam,i he understands geqgretrg, 
gommetry, and every other, t&<?, t heajfies helkcuiion, 
and the English grammar., don*!; you, my. dear ? 
—Yes, I does, roaina,.— WslL, I nev,e,r heard a lady 
use such bad language in. my life.-— Ifrit p»»y be 
seated, ladies andgenfjeweft*; an4* by w*y of be-. 
ginning the entertainment, 

111 sing- you a song, 'tis concerning a party, 
\Vho met one another, with comfort and 
glee. 



To ym «a g°9<d humour, so jolly and 

heajty, 
Aud sgamd out a night with a nipper and 

tea! 

Now the wine and the brandy beginning to warm 
us, 

Wa chat with more courage— none take k amiss. 
While the sweet ladies, we swear how they charm 
us, • 

And beg, as a favour, the loan of a kiss. 
The song passes round, and we join in the chorus, 

Driving all sorrow and care far away, . 
While pleasure and beauty still viewing before us, 

We vow that the minutes too quickly decay. 

Spoken.] Miss Screechaway, perhaps you will 
favour us with a song. — Indeed, sir, I can't.— 
Really, miss, you must ; for a bird that can sing, 

and wo'n't sing, you know Well, ladies and 

gentlemen, if I must, I must ; but comparing me 
to a bird almost makes me say that, perhaps J 
shall; resemble a goose more than a nightingale.— 
Well, now, silence for Miss Screechaway'* song.— 
Hen\, hem — 

Oh ! say not woman's heart it bought 

By vain and empty treasure, 

Oh say not woman's heart is caught 



I can't sing any more, upon my word. — Faith, 
miss, you may not sing any more, upon your word, 
but, upon iny conscience, you must* — Then, sir, 
I'm afraid you'll hare a very heavy one. — I should 
sing, only just as I came to woman's, heart being 
caught, my heart caught five at that spark in the 
corner, laughing at me. — An apology. ! an apology ! 
— You've just asked the right person, for compli- 
ments fall from that gentleman's month just like 
loaf sugat. — Then I can only say that he must be a 
sweet bred gentleman. — *Pon my honour, ladies and 
gentlemen, if I did. smile, it was not purposely, 
and only occasioned by Miss Betsy Button's tread- 
ing upon my toe.— So, Mi*a Betsy, you've stuck 
your loot in it too. — Well, suppose we drop the 
subject, and Miss. Screechaway will then proceed 
with her beautiful song. — There's a pretty compli- 
ment, miss, for your " wood notes wild. —That's 
more than I can say for your speech, sir. — Why 
so, miss ? Because if my notes axe wood notes, 
they must certainly proceed from a block-head.— 
Well, well, ladies and gentlemen, your wood 
notes may be very fine, but, fo* iny own part, I 
prefer Bank-notes j do you ? 

Then 111 sing you a song, Sue. 

Now past twelve o'clock the watchmen, are bawl- 
ing. 
Supper is over, the song and jest pass. 

Health to the host tihey with rapture arje calling ; 

AH, all are determined to finish a glass, 
Compliments xowmt a*e ia ecstasy ranging, 

AH thoughts but ef pleasure they wish now to 
roam* 
Till Time, that destroyer, all comfort estranging, 

He tells- them, at length, it k right to go home. 

SPOKEN..] Well, I'm, sorry to occasion the break- 
ing up of the party, but really I must go.— Will 
you allow me the extreme felicity of seeing you 
home, miss? — *Pon my word, sir, your felicity, I 
fea*, will be very mucin damped* w it's pouring 
with rain,— Well, 111 be<fofwedtf it does, that's 
all. — Come, wife, wife, really you talk so much 
that we ahaVt get home to-night. — It would be 
rather hard if yon 4id» and now it's one o'clock in 
the morning.— Dear me, here's a situation we are 
in, why it's racing cats and does. — By my soul, 
then, it will occasion a, ffieat fall. What in, sir? 
In the price of mutton-pies, that's all, madam.— 
Dear me, sir, I beg you woVt make any allusions, 
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for if we does keep a heating-hoxae, that's no rea- 
son you should talk. — 'Nor you should be so warm 
either. — Here, coach ! coach 1 — Lord I wife* that's 
not a coach, that's a cabbrillee*— Good night, sir. — 
Good morning, ma'am.— Zounds, vife, hold the 
numberr etfar straight ; you're sarving me like the old 
cook you keeps at home. — How do you mean ? Vhy, 
you takes all the good* and gives me the dripping, — 
Well, I can't help it ; havVt I got Jackey in my 
arms, my cloak on my back, and the wnberreller 
in my hand ? let me tell you it's a great quantity. — 
Well, and an't you a great quantity to carry them? 
Lord ! go along, you silly man. 

So rll sing you a song, &c. 



THB CABIN BOY. 

(T. Bibdin.) 

The sea was rough, the clouds were dark, 

Far distant every joy, 
When forced by fortune to embark, 

I went a cabin-boy. 

My purse soon filled with Frenchman's gold, 

I hastened home with joy v 
But, wrecked in sight of port, behold 

A hapless cabin-bo*. 



THE GAME OF CRICKET. 

To live a life, free from gout, -pain, or phthisic, 
Athletic employment is found the best physic; 
The nerves are by exercise hardened and strength- 
ened, 
And vigour attends it, by which life is lengthened. 

Berry down, &c. 

What conduces to health deserves recommenda- 
tion, 

'Twill entail a strong race on the next generation ; 

And of all the field-games ever practised or known, 

That cricket stands foremost each Briton must 
own. 

Berry down, &c. 

Let dull pensive souls boast the pleasures of an- 
gling, 
And o'er ponds and brooks be eternally dangling ; 
Such drowsy worm-killers are fraught with delight, 
If but once in a week they obtain a fair bite. 

Berry down, esc. 

The cricketer, noble in mind, as in merit, 
A taste for oppression can never inherit, 
A stranger to swindling, he never would wish 
To seduce by false baits, and betray a poor fish. 

Berry down, &c. 

No stings of remorse hurt the crieketec's mind, 
To innocent animals never unkind, 
The guiltless his doctrine is ever to spare, 
Averse to the hunting or killing the hare. 

Berry down, &c. 

We knights of the bat the pure ether respire, 
Which, heightened by toil, keeps alive Nature's 

fire; 
No suits of crim. con. or divorce can assail us, 
For in love, as in cricket, our powers Vie ver fail 

us. 

Berry down, &c. 

To every great duke, and to each noble lord, 
Let each fill his glass with most hearty accord ; 
And to all brother knights, whether absent or 

present, 
Brink health and success, from the peer to the 

peasant. 



THB POOR OLB WOMAN 6F EIGHTY. 

(Bibdis.) 

How kind and how good of his dear majesty, 
In the midst of his matters so weighty, 

To think of so lowly a creature as me, 
A poor old woman of eighty. 

Were your sparks to come sound me, in love with 
each charm, 

Says I, I have nothing to say t'ye, 
I can get a young fellow to keep my back warm, 

Though a poor old woman of eighty. 

John Strong is as comely a lad as you'll see, 
And one that witt never say nay t'ye, 

I cannot but think what a comfort hell be 
To me, an old woman of eighty. 

Then fear not, ye fair ones, though long past your 
vouth, 
You 11 have lovers in scores beg and pray t'ye, 
Only think of my fortune, who have but one 
tooth, 
A poor old woman of eighty. 



■*^*+++**- 



BACCHUS AND TIME. 

Air — " To Anacreon in Heaven." 
(Captain Morris.) 

Gay Bacchus one evening inviting his friends* 

To come and partake of a generous flask, 
To each social being a message he sends, 

To joyously meet at the head of bis cask. 
The guests all appeared at his place of address, 

The witty, the brave, the gay, and the bold ; 
Our circle surpassed all that fancy can guess 

Of Arthur's round table so famous of old. 

In the midst of our merriment who do you think, 
Unobserved, unsuspected, had seated him there, 
But old Care, in disguise, who tipped us the 
wink, 
And earnestly warned us of Time to beware ; 
Who, in spite of his age and the weight of his 
years, 
We should find but a slippery blade, 
Is known by the lock on his forehead he wears, 
And carries his sithe, the true sign of his 
trade. 

Wegratefully plied him with bottle and pot, 

Which gracefully filled up his wrinkles apace ; 
The cynic grew blithe and his precepts forgot, 

And soon fell asleep as he sat in nia place. 
Regardless of time then we threw off restraint, 

Nor feared we to wake the old spark, 
Our songs were select and our stories were quaint, 

And each jolly Bacchant as gay as a lark. 

When all on a sudden, so awful and tall-, 

One appeared quite majestic, though spoilt a 
good song, 
Father Time, moving round by the side of the 
wall, 
Behind us quite slowly came stealing along ; 
We arose to his reverence and proffered a chair, 
He peevishly said for no man he would stay ; 
Then Bacchus upstarted and caught at his hair, 
And swore by bis godsbip the score he should 
pay. 

But Time, well aware of the god of the grape, 

Evaded his efforts and quickly he flew, 
We seized on his glass e'er he made his escape, 

And griping it instantly broke it in two ; 
Then we filled each with wine instead of his sand. 

And gaily we drank double toasts to the fair, 
Each member in turn with a glass in each hand, 

Quite tipsy and reeling went home with Cage. 
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ERE -BRIGHT ROSINA MET MY EYES. 

(Mrs. Brooke.) 

Ere bright Rosina met my eyes, 
How peaceful patted the joyous day ; 

In rural tportt I gained the prize, 
Each virgin listened to my lay. 

Bat now no more I touch the lyre, 
No more the rustic sport can please ; 

I live the slave of fond desire, 
Lost to myself, to mirth, and ease. 

The tree, which in a happier hour, 
Its boughs extended o er the plain ; 

When blasted by the lightning's power, 
Nor charms the eye nor shades the swain. 

HEIGHO ! SAYS THIMBLE. 
Air—" Heigho! says Jloky."— (G. Colman.) 

Thimble's scolding wife lay dead, 

Heigho! says Thimble, 
My dearest duck's defunct in bed ; 
Death has cabbaged her, oh ! she's fled ! 
With her roley, poley, gammon and spinnage, 

Heigho I says Thimble. 

Thimble buried his wife that night, 

Heigho! says Thimble; 
I grieve to sew up my heart's delight, 
With her diamond ring on her finger tight, 

And her roley, poley, &c. 

To saw off her finger, and steal the ring, 

Soon came the sexton ; 
She sat up an end, and she gave a fling, 
Crying, d — e, you dog, you steal no such thing, 

With your roley, poley, &c. 

And off ran the sexton. 

She stalked to her home, and she made a din, 

Heigho ! cries Thimble ; 
Thenpopp d out his head, and said, with a grin, 
You are dead, dearest duck, and I can't let you in, 

With your roley, poley, &c. 



WHEN JOINED IN THE CHASE, SLY 
RENARD IN VIEW. 

WHEN joined in the chase, sly renard in view, 
On high-mettled coursers, with haste we pursue, 

And follow the foe through the glade ; 
Away to the vale he scours it full speed, 
Then darts through the hedge, the dogs to mis- 
lead, 
Awhile he lies close in the shade ; 
The covert he breaks, 
Then down the lane takes, , 
And drooping his brush drags along ; 
Till panting he stops — 
Surrounded he drops, 
A prey to the fleet-footed throng. 

At length the chase is o'er, the horns jocund 

sound, 
To invite those thrown out, floats echoes around ; 

They hear the glad call and obey, 
From the death, to the flask we hie to regale- 
Diana we toast in full bumpers of ale, 
And merrily finish the day •- 
Brisk liquor we quaff, 
We sing, joke, and laugh ; 
Good humour adorns every face. 
We jolly boys are 
Sworn strangers to care, 
Who delight in the joys of the chase. 



T^TAS YES, KIND SIR, AND THANK YOU 

TOO. 

THE ruddy morn blinked o'er the brae, 

As blithe I ganged to milk my kine, 
When near the winding boom of Tay, 

Wi' bonny gait and twa black een, 
A Highland lad sae kind me tent, 

Baying, sonsy last, how's a' wi' you? 
Shall I your pail tak o'er the bent? 

Twas yes, kind sir, and I thank yon toe 

Again he met me i' the e'en, 

As I was linkan o'er the lee, 
To join the dance upon the green, 

And said, blithe lass, I'se gang wi' thee. 
Sae braw he looked i' th v highland gear, 

His tartan plaid, and bonnet bine, 
My heart straight whispered in my ear, 

Say yes, kind sir, and I thank yon too. 

We danced until the gleaming moon 

Gave notice that 'twas time to part ; 
I thought the reel was o'er too soon, 

For ah ! the lad had stawn my heart. 
He saw me hame across the plain, 

Then kissed sae sweet, I vow 'tis true, 
That when he asked to kiss again, 

'Twas yes, kind air, and I thank you too. 

Grown bauld, he pressed to stay the night, 

Then griped me close unto his breast — 
Howt lad ! my mither sair would flyte, 

Gin that I grant wi'out the priest : 
Gang first fore him, gif ye be leel, 

I ken right what I then maun do ; 
For ask to kiss me when you will, 

'Twill be yes, love, and I thank you too. 



THE FRUIT OF BENEVOLENCE. 

Air—" Hearts of Oak."— (Bennett.) 

With rapture proclaim the benevolent cause, 
United by honour, stand firm to its laws ; 
The sweetest reflection it freely imparts, 
Is the purest enjoyment of gen'rons hearts. 
Then prove to the world, by supporting the plan, 
With hearts firm and steady, 
Odd-fellows are ready 
To relieve one another again and again. 

Fell discord, and mean opposition repel, 
With gen'rous ardour let each bosom swell : 
While factious opponents their malice display, 
Philanthropy always our actions shall sway. 

Then prove to the world, &c. 

To the founder and fund we will cheerfully give 
Our applause and support, aye, as long as wc 

live, 
Thus for ever Humanity's cause will be crowned 
With success, and true harmony always abound. 

Then prove to the world, &c« 



BENEATH THE WORSTED RUG. 

(Arnold.) 
A PARODY. 

Oh ! take me to your arms, my love, 

For bright the moon doth shine ; 
Oh ! take me to your arms, my love, 

Or I'll take you to mine. 
She left her bed, popp'd out her head. 

Begone, you rogue, says she : 
Come down, says I, or here III lie. 

Beneath this apple-tree. 
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My love had wealth and beauty, 

But soon her cash run shy ; 
My love had wealth and beauty, 

But she had lost an eve. 
Her foot so fair tripp'd down the stair, 

Her auburn locks so red, 
Then in I crept where Judy slept, 

Beneath her .tester-bed. 

Next mom I woke quite early, 

And sat me up an end ; 
Next morn I woke quite early. 

And thought to seek my friend. 
My wife was gone, my friend was flown, 

My love he stole her snug j 
So down I lay, in bed all day, 

Beneath the worsted rug. 



OH ! YOU THAT HAVE THE CHARGE OF 

LOVE. 

(T. Moore.) 

Oh, you that have the charge of Love, 

Keep him in rosy bondage bound, 
As in the fields of bliss above, . 

He sits with flowerets fettered round ; 
Loose not a tie that round him clings, 
Nor ever let him use his wings. 
For e'en an hour, a minute's flight, 
Will rob the plumes of half their light. 
Like that celestial bird whose nest 
Is found beneath far eastern skies, 
Whose wings, though radiant when at rest, 
Lose all their glory when he flies. 



FOUR AND TWENTY LORD MAYOR'S 

SHOWS. 

FoUR-and-twenty lord mayor's shows, all of a 

row, 
Four-and-twenty lord mayor's shows, all of a row ; 

SPOKEN.} There was the man in* armour, the 
twelve companies, sword-bearer, and common 
hunt, all in a bustle, with flags, banners, gowns, 
chains, and perriwigs, pretty girls perched in the 
windows, and dressed so proud, to talk so loud, 
above the crowd, down below, 

It was to see my lord mayor's show, 
Therefore they would be merry. 

Four-and-twenty aldermen, all in a row, 
Four-and-twenty aldermen, all in a row ; 

Spoken. 1 There was, pray, Mr. Alderman, 
what time do yon go to the ceremony ? have you 
got ever another ticket for the ball, therell be me, 
and Mrs. Marrowfat, Miss Marrowfat and Master 
Marrowfat, and my daughter's to dance a minuet 
with the man in armour, &c. 

Four-and-twenty Serjeants, all in a row, 
Four- and twenty Serjeants, all in a row ; 

Spoken.] Make way there, that gentleman in 
the black gown there belongs to the law. — So do I, 
sir ; we lawyers are men of consequence. — Very 
true, but the devil will have you all at last. — Pray, 
Mr. Alderman, &c. 

Four-and-twenty pickpockets, all of a row, 
Four-and-twenty pickpockets, all of a row ; 

Spoken.] . There they were at it, -with fobs, 
watches, and pocket-books ; stop that man, he 
looks like a rogue. — Take care of your pockets. — 
That gentleman in the black gown, Jec 

Four-and-twenty tailors, all in a row, 
Four-and-twenty tailors, all in a row ; 

Spoken.1 And there was a stitch in time saves 



nine, nine tailors make a man, and nine men may 
undo a tailor, and tailors are obliged to look very 
hard at cross-stitch, back-stitch, button-holes, 
fobs, watches, and pocket-books ; stop that man, 
&c. 

Four-and-twenty ladies, all on a row, 
Four-and-twenty ladies, all on a row ; 

Spoken.] There was, pray, ma'am, what co- 
loured wig do you wear at the show ? — That 
depends on the weather, ma'am; as my hus- 
band's in the military, perhaps I shall wear a 
light bob. — What do you think of a scratch? — 
Rather be excused there, ma'am, I thank you ; in 
that way you're at home to a hair ; besides, you 
know, ma'am, a stitch in time saves nine, &c. 

Four-and-twenty Daggerwoods, all of a row, 
Four-and-twenty Daggerwoods, all of a row ; 

Spoken.] There was Mrs. Dorinda Dagger- 
wood, Master Apollo Daggerwood, and all the 
little Daggerwoods, headed by Sylvester Dionysius 
Apollo Daggerwood, of the Dunstable company, 
whose benefit is fixed for the llth of June, being 
by particular desire of several persons of distinc- 
tion, then the unbounded liberality of his friends 
will never be forgotten, while memory holds a seat 
in this delighted brain ; brilliant boxes, powerful 
pit, thundering gallery, and then for applause ; 
every thing went off swimmingly, with, pray, 
ma'am, what coloured wig do you wear, &c. 



MY ONLY LOVE, MY DEAREST MARY. 

(Carey.) 

In yonder grove, at close of even, 

And kneeling there at Virtue's shrine, 
How often hast thou vowed to heaven 

That thou, my Mary, should'st be mine ? 
Yet hast thou all those vows belied, 

And scorned 'mid Nature's walks to tarry, 
- And hast become another's bride, 

My only love I my dearest Mary! 

But go — though fair as fair can be, 

And formed soft raptures to impart, 
That breast shall ne'er be prest by me 

Whose tenant is the venal heart. 
Go, Mary, go, in splendour live, 

Since true love cannot make thee tarry, 
I may forego, I may forgive, 

But never shall forget thee — Mary. 



JACK, VAT ARE YOU ARTER? 

(Upton.) 

Twas summer-time when Nan and I 

(And Nan was born to charm me) 
Once met beside the gruntera' sty, 

And cried, *' now, Jack, don t harm me ?" 
" Harm you," says I, " dear creature, no ! 

But heart for heart well barter." 
" Vy, yes," says she, " you tell me so ; 

But, Jack, vat are you arter ?" 

Says I, " you know 'twas Christmas last 

When we agreed to wed, love ! 
And, while the cellar-door was fast, 

The sweetest things you said love ! 
That I was Nan's, and Nan was mine, 

In spite of Tom, the carter." 
" Why, yes," says she, " and that's all fine ! 

But, Jack, vat are you arter ?" 

" Vat arter ! — vy now, this is strange ; 

Can Nan with falsehood tax me? 
Or that my love is like to change ; 

Pshaw ! vat a thing to ax me." 
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For so said Tom, the carter ; 
Yet he proved false, and to may you, 
So, Jack, vat are you arter ? 

Says I, " the short and long is this, 

J3y all that's sweet about me, 
On Sunday next, — come, give's a kiss, 

111 wed my Nan, don't doubt me." 

You will ? says she, ** then I'm your bride, 

In spite of Tom, the carter j" 
Nor, from that moment, never cried— 

'* Now, Jack, vat are you arter?" 
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THE INEXPERIENCED SHEPHERDESS. 

(A popular Russian Song. Translated by Bo wring.) 

I'M fourteen summers old I trow, 
*Tis time to look about me now ; 
Twaa only yesterday they said 
I was a silly, silly maid ; — 
Tig time to look about me now. 

The shepherd-swains so rudely Hare, 
I must reprove them, I declare ; 
This talks of beauty — that of love — 
I'm such a fool, I can't reprove — 
I mutt reprove them, I declare. 

'Tis strange — but yet, I hope, no sin ; 
Something unwonted speaks within : 
Love's language k a mystery, 
And yet I feel, and yet I see, — 

Oh, what is this that speaks within ? 

The shepherd cries, " I love thee, sweet !" 
• * And I love thee," my lips repeat : 
Kind words — they sound as tweet to me 
As music's fairest melody : 

I love thee !" oil my lips, repeat. 
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His pledge he brings, — 111 not reprove ; 
Oh no ! Ill take that pledge of love ; 
To thee my guardian dog I'd give. 
Could I without that guardian live : 
But alill I'll take thy pledge of love. 

My shepherd's crook 111 give to thee ;-- 

Oh no ! my rather gave it me — 
And treasures by a parent given 
From a fond child should ne'er be riven — 
Oh no ! my father gave it me. 

But thou shalt have yon lambkin fair*- 
Nay ! 'tis my mother's fondest care, 
For every day she joys to count 
Each snowy lambkin on the mount : — 
I'll give thee, then, no lambkin fair. 

But stay, my shepherd ! wilt thou be 
For ever faithful— fond to me ? 
A sweeter gift I'll then impart, 
And thou shalt have a maiden's heart, 
If thou wilt give thy heart to me. 



JOHN DOE AND RICHARD ROE. 
Air— « Rob Roy M <Gregor, O/"— (Hudson.) 

Two giants live in Britain's land, 

John Doe and Richard Roe, 
Who always travel hand in hand, 

. John Doe and Richard Roe. 

Their fee-faw-fum's an ancient plan 
To smell the purse of an Englishman, 
And, 'ecod, they'll suck it all they can, 

John Doe and Richard Roe. 

No man yet has ever spied 

John Doe and Richard Roe, 
out they re giants, cannot be denied, 

John Doe and Richard Roe. 



Their arms can reach for miles — so rum, 

They speak plain language though they're dumb, 

At the end of their arm there is a bum, 

John Dee and Richard Roe 

No man dare be half so rude 

As John Doe and Richard Roe. 
But, if a great man is pursued 

By John Doe and Richard Roe, 
If he reaches the House of Parliament, 
And gets a seat — he's safely pent ; 
He may sit and laugh to his heart's content 

At John Dee and Richard Roe. 

But, if a tradesman is in debt, 

John Doe and Richard Roe 
Undertake the cash to get, 

John Doe and Richard Roe. 
And, if he cannot raise the pelf, 
They send their bum to take the elf, 
For, if poor, they can seize Death himself, 

John Doe and Richard Roe. 

The bum doth to the poor man say, — 

John Doe and Richard Roe 
Desire that you will come to-day 

To John Doe and Richard Bee. 
He tries to give the bum leg-bail, 
But, lack, it is of no avail, 
He's sure to get locked up in jail 

By John Doe and Richard Roe. 

Whilst bewailing his bad luck, 

John Doe and Richard Roe. 
Both agree his cash to suck, 

John Doe and Richard Roe. 
And, when they Ve drained it all, O law ! 
And certain they no mows can draw, 
They leave him on a bed of straw, 

John Doe and Richard Roe. 

He's filled with care, and woe, and grief 

By John Doe and Richard Roe. 
But, shortly after, seeks relief 

From John Doe and Richard Roe. 
To the insohent-conrt he makes a push* 
Takes a large white-washing brush, 
CLEARS out, and does not care a rush 

For John Doe and Richard Roe. 



THE JOYS 07 THE BOTTLB. 

(Collins.) 

While nostrums are held out to cure each disease, 
And to parry with death or with pain as we please, 
The protractor of life and preserver of earn 
I have ever yet found in a bottle. 

For, when Care, like a clog, hangs about my poor 

heart, 
And Health from 'the burden seems bent to depart, 
I the mill-stone shake off, and Death draws* back 

his dart 
When he sees that my doctor's a bottle. 

And should Love, whose dominion is ever divine, 
Drench my doating fond eyes in a deluge of brine, 
Ev'ry tear that I drop at bright Venue's shrine 
Let me drown in the tears of the bottle. 

And, as pride may prevail where it ne'er shook 1 

take place, 
Ere its impulse my. portion of prudence disgrace , 
Let me nobly renounce all her stiff-necked race. 
To bend down the stiff neck of a bottle. 

Or, should avarice, that first of all vices I'd shun. 
Shrink the chords of my heart, I'll bet millions to 

one 
That they soon shall expand, like the rays of the 

sun, 
And benevolence spring from the bottle. 
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And when Time, with his sithe and his silver 

toupee* 
Would my spirit* expel from the mansions of 

glee, 
They, triumphant, ffeaU float in a glorious red sew, 
Whjcb eternally Jkivt from th,e bottle. 

And for those who the full tide of bounty- extend, 
That the bard may be blessed wltfe his bottle and 

friend, 
May the joy of our lives, ev'ry joy to transcend, 
Still be crowned with a friend and a bottle. 



Spoken.] He. By the Okey, wVH have a pair of 
them ; and while you're making itir-about over a 
(jurf fire, I'll be after nursing Master Phelan O'Cal- 
feghan and Miss Judy (VOallaghan, toss off my 
whiskey-punch, and you'll sing alone with me, my 
► 4ear, about — 

PhiKfoo, hubbuboo, whack, &c. 



IRISH COURTSHIP. 

.(C,?sBa.«ei;t.) 

A RUET. 

He. --Och ! the top gf the morajug to Kaity my 
jewel. 
Fait, your eyes, joy, are as white as the milk in 
your pail ; 
Have laddered my heart, and so tipt me my gruel, 
That by Paddy's own self, I don't know what I 
ail; 
All night wide awake, of yourself I'm a dreaming, 
Och ! you twate little orator, 'tis *U your own 
fault; 
And while ctytag my milk, J don't know wbat's 
the meaning, 
I bawls out, < PUce'a Katty fee twopence a 
quart.' 

SPOKEN.} Och! 1 my cooUn vnackree, sure and 
I'm after doing nothing ehe, asleep or awake, but 
dreaming of your — 

Philfloo, hubbuboo, whack, botheration* 
fitlilu, smalliloo, dicjeroo, whack! whack! ' 
whack ! philifoo, smalliloo, dlderoo, whack ! 

She. — Arrah, Paddy, be quiet, give over your pla- 
ting, 
To a bog-trotting elf X will never be bound ; 
Such beauty as mine, 'twould be quite under- 
rating, 
Then the folks want their milk, so let me go my 
round ; 
Learn from me to be sharp, and your business be 
minding; 

Cut a nick in your chalk, and still score two for 
one, 
First gain a long purse — then love may prove 
binding, 
But without it, friend Paddy, there's nought to 
be done. 

Spoken.] Arrah, fait, now man alive ; and 
what use » your bemg after teasing me with your 
nonsense, sure, and- <**ye think !*» ever many a 
man till he can give me a snug bit of a mud cabin 
of my own : and then I must have a cow, and a 
horse, and ducks, and geese, and a pig ; and when 
I've got these, well three sit down both together, 
and sing— 

La, ral A la.; lal, &c. 

He. — A long purse I've got, that's I mean an ould 
stocking, 
Wid a hundred or two good thirt eo n ers , my dear, 
Of Moudawm and protect, I've laid a good stock in, 
And some fine currant whiskey, our bosoms to 
cheer. 
She. — Since you're kind, 'twere foHy to carry the 
farce on. 
He.— Och ! bad luck to myself, but you've kUt 
me with joy. 
She*— Say you so; there's my hand, well away 
to the parson ; 
He. — And in nine months a-piece, launch a fine 
girl and boy. 
She. — ( Speaking,) Och ! for sname, Paddy. 



WHEN I LQYBI> YOU 1 OANT RUT 
ALLOW. 

(T. Moore.) 

WHEQt I loved ye* I can't bo* allow. 

I had many an exquisite minute, 
But the scorn that I feel fox you now 

Hath even more luxury in ijt. 

Thus, whether we're on or we're off, 
Some witchery seems to awak you ; 

To love you is pleasant enough, 
And, oh ! 'tis delicious to hate you. 



ZEDEKIAH, THE JEW ; 

OR, THE WAY TO »0 »U SINEW. 

Air—" Such Beauties in F«ew.*V-(E. J. B, Bo*.) 

I'M the Jew ZedekiaJ), 
Vat is my own crier, 
And seller and buyer 

Of all sorts in trade-* 
I'm up to the tick-tacks 
Of trinkets and gim-cracks, 
And all pretty nick-nack* 

Vatever is made. 
My customers,—- meet 'em, 
Mit pretty vords treat 'em, 
Vat vhile I vas cheat 'en*, 

Is alvays my vay ; 
And a lie is no trouble. 
The bargain a bubble, 
To swear 'tis vorth. double 

The monies they pay ! ! 

Spoken.] I vas. meet a customer von day a' top 
o' the street. *Ah! my cood friend, Mr. Broad- 
heads, says I ; how vas you do to-day ? Pless ma 
heart, how fat you got ! Any cood bargains you 
vant in my vay ? vat I sell you- cheap any ting. 
Oh! Mr. Zedekiah, says he, yon vaa damnable 
cheat me in'dat vatch vat I vas bought of you last 
veek ; vhy it vo'n't go at all ! Von't.go ! pless ma 
heart ! says I, vat is vhy it vo'n't- go> Mr.' Bread- 
heads ? Dat is very odd ! it vaa go very vel mit 
me every day ! Vat you do to it vhy k w V ft go T I 
do no-ting at to it but vind it up, and put a* top o* 
tihe table. A' top o' the table ! how you expect 
the vatch to go ven you put it a' top o die table t 
Carry it in your pocket, it go mit yon very vel den, 
Vel, says he, but it vo'n't keep time ! Keep time ! 
vel, vat of dat? Nobody can keep time! Time 
vo'n't be kept by noting at all, I tell you : dere 
now ! Tis a very great bargains, Mr. Broadheads* 
don't say a vord more apout it I 111 take my oat, 
vat it is vorth more as twice the monies you vaa 
give me for it ! dere now! Dat's de vay I do bus** 
ness, mit — 

My customers, — meet 'em, 
Mit pretty vords treat 'em, &o. 

I've a snug littal shop in 
Duke's Place, vat I stop in, 
Quite handy to pop in 

Sly bargains vars stole. 
If plate a good lot 'tis, 
My melting-pot hot is, 
While all thought I've got is 

To pocket the cole ! 
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As in honest Jew dealing, 
I'm tender of feeling, 
To talk apout stealing, 

Dere never might relax : 
80 den in my trap-closet, 
Bach lot I deposit ; 
Bat 'pout how got vas it, 

No questions 1 ax ! ! 

8POKEN.1 I vas arrays cunning to take care of 
vat is number one! Bat von night, py cot! I 
vas almost like to lost dat number two, vat is my 
vife ! She vas prought home a tamned good lot of 
silver candlestick mit a friend vat vas just got them 
a cheap bargains for me ; I vas bay them, and. he 
vas off in a minute ; only just stowed 'em safe, 
ven an officer, mit a tamned loud rap at my door, 
vas come ! Open de door, says he, and down the 
cellar-stairs tumble ma poor fittal vife ! nigh broke 
her neck mit fright ; bat all vas right more as she 
tooght '. Ah ! Mr. Trap, says I, how vas you do? 
Vant any ting in my vay T Buy a good vatch vat I 
sell you cheap t I'D. tell you my bargain, says he, 
Mr. Zedekiah ; a varrant to look apout your house 
for goods vat is steal ! Yel : dere look — you see 
now— I have no goods in my house steal you see, 
but von bit of goods a' top o' my cellar floor, dere 
now 1 Vhy dat is your vife ! says he. Vel den, 
says I, I've no other goods vat vas steal ! So good 
night ! but don't talk apout steal any more ; it is 
a nasty vord ! shut the door after you ; dere now. 
Steal is a nasty word ; vat nobody don't like to 
hear it ! alvays my vay vat to do business.— 

As in honest Jew dealing 
I'm tender of feeling, &c, 

My house in Duke's Place is 
The mart of the Graces, 
Vat show their sweet faces 

By light of the lamps. 
So ven old clothes I'm crying, 
Down areas I'm prying, 
To catch vat suits buying ■ 

For full dress night tramps ! 
And if vonce in my clutches, 
The rags of a duchess, 
The magic of such is 

Found out in the sale ; 
For the, title so bouncing, 
Price treble announcing, 
All are eager to flounce in 

A duchess' old tail!! 

SPOKEN.] Dere now ! look dere ! says I, vat a 
peautiful bargains I cot for you, ma tear ! Pought 
it o' purpose vat to make you a lady all at vonce ; 
dere now! Dat petticoat and robpe vas vat vas 
reared by the Duchess of Ducklega; dere now! 
vat you tinko'dat? Oh! dear, dat is nice! vat 
you ax the price of it, Mr. Zedekiah ? Vhy, it is 
vorth more as five pounds ; but as you are a cus- 
tomer, says I, I sell it to you for fifty-four shil- 
lings ; and, as Cot is ma judge, it cost me more as 
dat, every fardin o' the monies ! Dat is more as 
too much, Mr. Zedekiah. Vat ! fifty-four shillings 
too much to make you'self a duchess? Py Cot! it 
is cheap as noting at all ! Yel, I vo'n't take a fardin 
less as forty-five, dere now ! Fit to a T. ; you'll 
look peautiful in it, so help me ■ dere den! 
Yat only two pounds ? Yel, vel ; take it vid you, 
and owe me seven till next veek ! Never get it ; 
but no matter ; made cood profits o' the bargain, 
for be tamned vat if it cost me any more dan three 
and sixpence ! Dat's my vay vat I do business. 

And if vonce in my clutches, 
The rags of a duchess, &c. 



ALL THE WORLD IS MY ALLAN TO fcE. 

Young Allan rode slowly across the green heath, 

And often, full often, he sighed ; 
He rode to his love on the borders of Leith, 

Sweet Annie, his long-promised bride. 
" And why, why so sad?' as the^ met, cried the 
fair, 
" For grief in your visage 1 see ; 
Can aught, love, afflict thee that Annie wo'n't 
share- 
All the world is my Allan to me, 

Tome, 
All the world it my Allan to me." 

Young Allan then tenderly pressed her soft hand, 

And thrice he attempted to speak ; 
And thrice did the tear (which his courage un- 
manned), 

Warm, warm, trickle down his pale cheek. 
At length, he said, ** Annie, sweet maid, we must 



part; 
In Allan a 



» 



a a beggar you see.' 
" Then still, still/' she cried, " thou art lord of 
my heart- 
All the world is my Allan to me, 

To me, 
All the world is my Allan to me. 

" No, Annie," spoke Allan, " deceived by a 
friend, 
My flocks and my pastures are told \ 
That friend on whose honour my all did depend, 

A traitor must now be enrolled." 
" Then still, love," she answered, " Misfortune 
defy; 
I'm rich, and false friendship shall tee 
Together well live, and together we'll die — 
All the world is my Allan to me. 

Tome, 
All the world is my Allan to me, 

KINO RICHARD AND LADY ANN* 
Air — '* Derry down." 

Oh, there vonce vas a king, and his name it vas 

Dick, 
Who at stopping folk's breath had a vonderml 

trick; 
For whoever vas placed in his vav in this vorld, 
To the vorld that's to come why he soon had 'em 

hurled. 

Down, derry down, eVc. 

His two little neveys, he, with a hard heart. 
From their heart-broken mammy moat cruelly did 

part; 
And, as he, most vantonly, vished 'em dead. 
He with a bol-stir, had 'em both smothered. 

Derry down, &c 

So, being now king* though his back had a hump, 
And his legs they were bent like the hand of a 

pump ; 
He must court Lady Anne for his wife, though, 

J;ood lack, 
ready got more than he wished on his back. 

Derry down, &c 

But, vhen they got ved, he grew tired of his 

vife, — 
So says he, Missus Anne, you're the plague of m\ 

life; 
And I begs, ma'am, you'll make up your mind 

now to die ! 
Says she, Dickey, I vo'n't, yon know that's all my 



eye 



Derry down, &r. 
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But Dick was resolved, so a doctor he found, 
Who wery soon laid Lady Anne underground. 
By mixing poison in Ben Hodges' gin, 
Vich caused it for years to be called " blue 



ruin'." 



Deny down, &c. 

Richmond and Dick pitched their tents, and the 

night 
Preceding the morning on vich they did fight, 
All the folks that he'd murdered appeared to his 

view, 
With his vife at their head, who cried, Dick, how 

d'ye do t 

Deny down, &c. 

The fight it began, and the king had the vorse, 
And lost in the battle White Surrey, his horse ; 
So his kingdom he offered for one of good speed, 
And his aid-de-camp brought him a welossipede. 

Derry down, &c. 

Richmond (not the black boxer) the day bravely 



won; 



So says Dickey, friend Rickey, blow me, but I'm 

done; 
And, since you have floored me, my kingdom 1 

give, 
And, now yon have stuck me, d — me if I live. 

Derry down, etc. 

MORAL. 
Now all yon young men what wants to be kings, 
Don't murder your neveys/ nor do them'ere 

things; 
For, if you parsistes, I'd have you to know, 
lake Dickey, herearter you'll certainly go — 

Derry down, &c. 



#***#*** 



THE PERILS AND PLEASURES OF THE 

SEA. 

(Miss Scott.) 

WHEN I think on the cottage so loved and en- 
deared, 
Where parents so kind my weak infancy reared, 
When I think of companions who boyish days 
cheered, 
I regret that I e'er was a sailor. 

Yet sure their pleasures far excel 

Their dangers on review ; 
Then sing the perils of the sea, 
And sing the pleasures too. 

When I think how a true British sailor's revered, 
To every man, woman, and child how endeared, 
And by every nation respected and feared, 
I bless heaven for being a sailor. 

Yet sure their pleasures far excel 

Their dangers on review ; 
Then sing' the perils of the sea, 
And ting the pleasures too. 

When I know that the name is a letter of grace, 
It ensures us a welcome in every place. 
Except France — and the devil they'd much sooner 
face 
Than encounter a true British sailor. 
But sure their pleasures far excel 

Their dangers on review ; 
Then sing the perils of the sea, 
And sing the pleasures too. 

COTCHELIN RUN CRAZY. 

(Dibdin.) 

COTCHELIN sat all alone, 

Devil a soul beside her, 
While from Taddy, who was gone. 

Oceans did divide her : 



His pipes, which she'd been used to hear, 

Careless, left behind him ; 
She thought she'd try her woes to cheer, 

Till once again she'd find him. 
Twill not do, you loodle loo, 

Arrah ! now be aesy ! 
Tad was bora with grief to make 

Cotchelin run crazy. 

She takes them up, and lays them down, 

And now her bosom's panting. 
And now she'd sigh, and now she'd frown, 

Case why ?— dere's something wanting ; 
And now she plays the pipes again, 

The pipes of her dear Taddy, 
And makes them tune his favourite strain, 

Arrah ! be aesy, Paddy ! 
Ah ! 'twill not do, your loodle loo, 

Arrah ! now be aesy, ' 
Tad was born with grief to make 

Cotchelin run crazy. 

Taddy, from behind a bush, 

Where he'd long been listening, 
Now, like lightning, forth did rush, 

His eyes with pleasure glistening. 
Snatching up his pipes he played. 

Pouring out his pleasure, 
With half delighted, half afraid, 

Pat the time did measure. 
Ah, well will do this loodle loo, 

Arrah ! now be aesy, 
Tad was born with joy to make 

Cotchelin run crazy. 



SHE LIVES IN THE VILLAGE, 

(Upton.) 

She's gentle, she's kind, and such sweetness im- 
parts, 
I could sing day and night in her praise ; 
For while grace and beauty enraptures all hearts, 

She knows not the charms she displays ; 
Like diamonds her eyes beam with lustre divine, 

No gem ever sparkled more bright ; 
And yet with such softness to virtue incline, 
The senses are lost in delight ! 
And she lives, dearest girl ! 
By the grot in the dell, 
She lives, O, she lives in the village. 

Then her name, and 111 tell ye the name of the 
dear, 
Tis Jessy, the soother of grief! 
For Sorrows sad victim ne'er yet dropped a tear, 

But Jessy would give it relief ! 
Old or young, rich or poor, claimed alike her re • 
gard, 
Wherever Distress showed its face ; 
And when haughty Pride could the mourner dis- 
card, 
My Jessy was found in its place ! 

And she lives, dearest girl, &c« 

Like the meek and coy primrose, that blows in the 
vale, 

She's mantled in Modesty's mien ; 
And yet of all flowers that fragrance exhale, 

Young Jessy the sweetest is seen ! 
O, yes ! and this maiden, so blooming and rare. 

Has vowed, with a blush, to be mine ; 
And sure for that treasure her bosom so fair, 

E'en monarchs would kingdoms resign. 

And she lives, dearest girl, Sec, 
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MR. MUG. 

Air— «' WHl you come to the Bower.*' 

(G. Colman.) 

By trade I am a tamer, arid Mug it ii my name ; 

To bay a lot of ivory to Africa I eame$ 

I met a trading Blackamoor* a woolly old hum- 

He coaxed me up his land, and made a slave of 

Mr. Mug ; 
Crying wo'n't yon, woVt yon, woVt yon, woVt 

you come, Mr. Mng ? 
Wo'n't you, wo'n't you, &c. 

My skin is lily white, and my colour here is new, 

So the first man whom they sold me t©> he thumped 
me black and Hue, 

The priest who bought me from him, in a tender- 
hearted tone, 

Said come from that great blackguard's heilse, and 
walk into my own. 

Crying wo Vt you, wo'n't you, &c. 

Good lack ! hut to behold the vicissitudes bf fate ! 
I'm his Hack Mandingfe Majesty's white Minister of 

States 
For hours in my lobby my petitioners shall stay, 
And wish me at die devil when I hold my levee 

day; 

Crying wo'n't you, wo'nt yoa, &c. 



CORtN'S PROFESSION. 

(Wolcot.) 

Now, Joan, we are married, — and now let me 

Though both are in youth, yet that youth will de- 
cay ; 

In our journey through life, my dear Joan, I sup- 
pose, 

We shall oft meet a bramble, and sometimes a 
rose* 

When a cloud on this forehead shall darken my 

day, 
Thy sunshine of sweetness must smile it away ; 
And when the dull vapour shall dwell upon thine, 
To chase it, the labour and triumph be mine. 

Let us wish not for wealth, to devour and con- 
sume; 

For luxury's but a short road to the *dmb : 

Let us sigh not for grandeur, for trust me, my 
Joan, 

The keenest of cares owes its birth to a throne. 

Thou shalt milk our one eow $ and, if Fortune 

pursue, 
In good time, with her blessing, my Joan may 

milk two : 
I will till our small field, whilst thy prattle and 

song 
Shall charm as I drive the bright ploughshare 

along. 

When, finished the day, by the fire well regale, 
And treat our good neighbour, at eve, with our 

ale; 
For, Joan, who would wish for self only to live ? 
One blessing of life, my dear girl, is to give. 

E'en the red-breast and wren shall not seek us in 

' vain. 
Whilst thou hast a crumb, or thy Corin a grain ; 
Not only their songs will they pour from the grove, 
But yield, by example, sweet lessons of love. 

Though thy beauty must fade, yet thy youth 111 
remember ; 

That thy May was my own when thou showest De- 
cember ; 



And when Age to my head shall his winter impart, 
The summer of Love shall reside in my heart. 



JACK AND 1 SAW TfiEM NO MORE. 

JACK and I were both messmates a long time a 
sea, 

And manv's the battle we've fought. 
Yet fear, d>e mind, never touched him or me, 

Though oft on our sweethearts we thought. 
For Jack loved his Kitty as dear as his soul. 

And Poll was my comfort on. shore, 
And the angel of truth did our lotto* vows enrol, 

Though Jack and I saw them no more, 

No more, 

And Jack and I saw them no more. 

Twas lobg on the ocean, lu i sud uf)wari*s said down, 

We'd been from our charmers away ; 
Had gained by bard service, some gold and re- 
nown, 

Their fondness and love to repay ; 
Bat shame on report, and each slanderous tongue, 

That whispered 111 tidings on shore ; 
For maliee too busy, our death-knell had rung, 

And Jack and I saw them no more, 

No more, 

And Jack and t saw them no more. 

Two landsmen to win their affections, d'ye see, 

Had tried every art, hut in vain ; 
When falsehood gave out, we were both wrecked 
at sea, 
And found a cold grave in the main. 
Poll and Kate heard tne tale, but & word never 
spoke, 
Each fell like a lamb on the floor ; 
The functions of life from that moment were broke, 
And Jack and I saw them no more} 

, . No more, 

And Jack and I saw them no more. 



SCHOOL ORATORY. 
Air— ** Mrs. Cokey*— (fcryant.) 

I WENT to school with Joel Squint, 

In Yorkshire he- did dwell; sir; 
I got a bonk, and I faek'd ih't> 

And soon I learnt to spell, sir : 
But growing older, he did say 

He never weald forsake me, 
Nor throw my mighty sense away, 

So an orator he d make me. 

Spoken*] Aye, one day he called all the boys 
up — Come here* Charley^ Bays he, I want you— 
and so he did : it was to pull my ear, till he made 
me roar out the fifteenth letter of the alphabet 
Simon Sprigs! (Fab* mice.) Here,— ( Master.) 
Why don't you speak 1^-(Boy.) Because I can't ; 
and mother tells me a still tongue shows a wise 
head. — (Master.) Then your mother shou'dn't 
send you here to learn oratory : but, come, sirrah, 
recite me Monsieur Tonson. 

(Boy.) There liv'd, as fame reports, in days of 
yore, 

At least some fifty or sixty years* or more, 

A famous — — 
(Master.) Why, sir! what, sir? eh, sir!— (Bey.) 
Why, sir ! what, sir ? eh, sir! Give me your hand, 
8ir— So I did, when he beat it with his cane, and 
I sang— 

If this be their school oratory, 
They have properly sickened me, sir. 

Then he would mak* nre tear mt voice, 
Till I thought my lungs were broken ; 

But 'gad, he never gave me a choice 
Of all the speechefr TVe spoken ; 
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There's Brat us, Hannibal, d'ye see, 

With other rigmaroles, sir, 
With speeches from Marc Antony, 

And a thousand more, by goles, sir. 

SPOKEN,] Aye, I was just like a parrot, chat- 
tering away from morning till night : and it may 
not be amiss to show the manner in which I learnt. 
First, in the morning I began — my name is Norval ; 
on the Grampian hub my father feeds —a lowly 
man — of parentage obscure did they report him ; 
the cold earth his bed, water his drink — And yet 
within a month, a little month> or ere these shoes 
were old — I do remember an apothecary — round 
as my shield, had not yet filled its horns — For 
there is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune— To be, or not to 
be, that's the question — For I am arm'd so strong in 
honesty-^tbat I can smile and smile, and murder 
while I smile ! So thus I was taught to expect ta- 
lent, without ever enjoying it, and sung — 

If this be their school oratory, &c. 

Now Isaac Meek could bawl aloud, 

While Johnny Loud was squeaking, 
And the master he took snuff r* th' crowd, 

While all the boys' were speaking ; 
But Jemmy Twist, a tailor's son, 

One day, with book so red, sir, 
Was speaking a speech, and when he was done, 

Threw the book at his master's head, sir. 

Spoke* .1 It was only an accident. But Jemmy 
was famed for his action j and one day* being told 
that Buckingham was taken, he exclaimed, " Off 
with his head !" Away the book flew, nit the 
schoolmaster, knocked off his wig, broke his spec- 
tacles, and upset a dozen flower-pots on the sky- 
light, which made me laugh and sing — 

If this be their school oratory, &c« 



THE FOX-CHASE. 

At the sound of the horn 
We rise in the morn, 
And waken the woods as we thunder along, 
Yoix, yoix, tally ho ! 
After renard we go, 
While echo on echo redoubles the song. 

We waken the woods as we thunder along ' t 
- Tally ho ! tally ho ! 
After renard we go, 
While echo on echo redoubles the song. 

Not the steeds of the sua 
Our brave coursers outrun, 
O'er the mound, horse and hound, see us bound 
in full cry \ 

Like Phoebus we rise 
To the heights of the skies, 
And careless of danger, five bars we defy. 

We waken the woods, &c. 

At eve, sir, we rush, 
And are close to his brush ; 
Already he dies, see him panting for toeath, 
. Each ieat and defeat, 
We renew and repeat, 
Regardless ef life, so we're in at the death. 

We waken the weeds, &c. 

With a bottle at night, 
We polong the delight, 
Much Trimoush we praise, and the deeds that 
were done ; 
And yoix, tally ho \ 
The next morning we go, 
With Phoebus, to end as we mount with the sun. 

We waken the woods, &c. 



LOW DOWN IN THE BROOM. 

(Carnegie*) 

, My daddy is a canker'd carle, 
Hell na twin wi* his gear ; 
My minny is a scalding wife,' 
Hauds a' the house asteer. 

CHORDS. 

But let them say, or let them do, 

It's a' ane to me } 
For he's low down in the broom, 

Waiting for me, 
Waiting for me, my love, 

Waiting for me, 
For he's low down in the broom, 

Waiting for me. 

My aunty Kate sits at her wheel, 

And sair she lightlies me ; 
But weel 1 ken it s a' for spite, 

For ne'er a jo has she. 

But let them say, &c 

My cousin Madge was sair beguil'd 

Wi' Johnny o' the glen ; 
And aye sinsyae she cries, " Beware 

« Of false deluding men." 

But let them say, &c. 

Glee)! Sandy he came West ae night, 
And speerd when I saw Pate \ ' ' 

And aye sinsyne the neighbours round 
They jeer me air and late* 

But let them say> &c 

THfc DAKCING LOVER. 

(Prince doare.) 

" Music is the food of love," 
But what's the cure ? 
Why dance to music, to be sure. 
With a fal, lal, la. 
Dear Mary*s cold heart I attempted to thaw, 

But never could melt it away ; 
Cries Mary, for yen I shall ne'er care a Straw ; 
Says I, I must then dance the hay. 

With a fal, lal, la. 

When I ogled sweet Bess, from my glances she 
shrunk, 
For she had a bosom of steel. 
I was drunk with ray passion, so mortally drunk* 
That nothing would do but a reel. 

With a fal, lal, la. 

Extremities in love, 'tis said, 
Each iever knows j 
If women then 
Bewilder men 
In that extremity the head, 
Tig best, no doubt,. 
To jig them out 
At that extremity — the toes. 

With a fal, U1, la, 

Then a fig for young Cupid, a fig for his smart* 

A fig for each maid that I meet : 
No saint of a woman takes care of my heart, 

While Saint Vitus takes care of my feet. 

With a fal, lal, la. 



THE LIQUOR OF LIFE. 

While here Anacreon's chosen sons combine, 
Like him to taste the joys of mirth and wine ; 
While the full bowl is with the goblet crowned, 
Harmonic let the joyful song resound. 

To banish life's troubles, the Grecian old sage 
Pressed the juice of the vintage oft into the 
bowl, 
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It made him forget all the cares of old age, 
It bloomed in his face, and made happy his 
soul. 
While here, then, we're found, push the bowl 
around, 
Tii the liquor of life no care can control, 

This jovial philosopher taught that the sun 

Was thirsty, and oft took a swig from the main. 
The planets would tipple as fast as they run, 
The earth, too, was dry, and would suck up the 
rain, 
While here, then, we're found, push the bottle 
around, 
"Us the liquorrf life, pray who can refrain T 



A bQLDIER'S THE LAD FOR ME. 

(R. B. Sheridan.) 

The fife and drum sound merrily, 
A soldier, a soldier's the lad for me ; 
With my true love I soon will be, 
For who ao kind, so true as he I 
With him in every toil I'll share, 
To please him shall be all my care ; 

Each peril 111 dare, 

All hardships 111 bear ; 
For a soldier, a soldier's the lad for me. 

Then, if kind Heaven pr es erv e my love, 
What rapturous joy shall his Nancy prove, 
Swift through the camp shall my footsteps bound, 
To meet my William — with conquest crowned ; 
Close to my faithful bosom prest, 
Soon shall he hush his cares to rest. 

Clasped in these arms, 

Forget war's alarms, 
For a soldier, a soldier's the lad for me. 



IT CHANCED THAT CUPJD, ON A SEASON. 
(From the French. Sir W. Scott.) 

IT chanced that Cupid, on a season, 
By fancy urged, resolved to wed, 

But could not settle — whether Reason 
Or Folly should partake his bed. 

What does he then? — Upon mv life, 
Twas bad example for a deity, 

He takes me, Reason, for his wife, 
And Folly for his hours of gaiety. 

Though thus he dealt in petty treason, 
He loved them both in equal measure j 

Fidelity was born of Reason, 
And Folly brought to bed of Pleasure. 



THE IRISH HAYMAKER. 

(Upton.) 

AND did you ne'er hear of an Irish haymaker, 

One Mr. O'Rafferty ?— Then it is me ; 
And my father he was, yes, he was a stay-maker, 
And I am the whalebone he danced on his knee. 
And, och! ever since with the girls I've been jig- 
ging, 
Who cry, but don't mean it, " Pat, leave me 
alone." 
Then, for whiskey, I an't, joy, eternally swinging, 
By my soul, from my cradle I've sucked it, I 
own. 

Then, what d'ye think of an Irish haymaker T 
Och, an't he a devil the lasses to smack ? 

With his dideroo-bub, and his little shellelagh, 
Sing up and down frisky, and fire away whack. 

There's Judy M'Brawn, and I ne'er will forsake 
her, 



For, faith, we are tied, so I can't get away ; 
Then, she sings like an owl, when the maggot does 
take .her, 
And growls, bites, and scratches, the long sum- 
mer's day. 
Then her friend, as she calls him, one Teddj 
O'Shafierty, 
To be sure ehe don't hug him as puss did the 
mouse, 
While he fondles, and calls her his sweet Mrs. 
Rafferty. 
What a blessing to have such a friend in a 
house ! 

Then, what d'ye think, &c. 

Then, do what I will, or wherever I'm walking. 
By my soul, I am watched, night and day, oat 
of sight, 
Nor the devil a word they believe when I'm talk- 
ing, 
As if I was given to swear black is white. 
One day, to be sure, I looked into a kitchen, 

And saw the cor boiling, but not for poor Pat ; 
But for love and for thieving I'd always an itching, 
So I took out the mutton and popped in the cat. 

Now, what d ye think, &c. 

Och, luck to sweet summer, the fields, and the 
lasses, 
For sure we don't frisk k up hill and down dale* 
And then the dull hours so merrily passes, 
When we can't catch the pig for the grease on 
his tail. 
But the best joke of all, and it's joy past express- 
ing, 
E'en the thought of it now makes me burn with 
delight, 
Is Shelah's soft lips, when I give her a blessing, 
While we roll in the hay on a sun-shiny night. 

Now, what d'ye think, &c. 



SIR JEREMY SCAITE. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

Mama's left off business, and I've sunk the shop, 

So my old trade acquaintance I think I shall 
drop} 

Sam Soucnong, the grocer, Billy Biscuit, the ba- 
ker, 

Tommy Tit, the tailor, and Miss Stitch, the man- 
tuamaker, 

Peter Puff, the perfumer, Frank Felt, the hat- 
ter, 

And Sally Score, the barmaid, at the Pewter 
Platter, 

Miss Minikin, the milliner, the pride of the city 
belles, 

And funny Joe Grimaldi, the clown of Sadler's 
Wells. 

Ti tiddle, liddle lol. 

All the people direct 'Squire to me when they 

write, 
And mama talks of having me made barnw- 

knightl 
8ir Jeremy Scaite, oh, 'twill sound monstrous 

pretty, 
And 111 drive my bar~ro*che, dashing, spashing 

through the city ; 
I'm a high dog— for a frolic, I and a dosen, 
At the tavern, plump behind the fire popped the 

landlord 8 cousin ; 
The landlord cried out, " gentlemen, my cousin 

would you kill ?" 
Says I, " oh, dem your cousin, you can charge 

him in the bill." 

Ti tiddle, &c. 
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John appleby. 



John to [lie aleho 

would run, 

John would get di 



i> called loan Quiet, becnuao she could 
ittle; 
ie would go, Joan to the tavern 



Joan the iu eta stand, but of it the made ni 

Immediately took in her hand, and after it threv 

An old woman coming by, end seeing the muttoi 

Uy, 
Caught np the platter and mutton, and with then 



Sing tol da ml lol, &c. 

John would spend his own two-pence, end Joan 

would epend her groat ; 
Joan would pawn her beat jacket, and John would 

John set the porridge-pot by, Joan sent the brut 

kettle to tell. 
The money came readily in, and they merrily (pent 

Sing tol de rol lol, &c. 

Thou art a bate huaey, ny* John, for telling my 

And thou art a cuckold, Uyt Joan, for thy am are 
at tea. aa an an. 

Ill bang thy back, huttey, aeys John, if you give 

And for thy fury and vapoun, I tell thee, I care 
Sing tol de rol lol, &e. 

John he wat no great eater, and Joan the watno 

glutton. 
And for to tickle their nun they bought them a 

•boulder of mutton, 

nood, took the mutton in hit 

low he threw it, but Joan the 






ig tol I 



rol, & 



Sing tol de rol lo 
The neighbou. 
-'lb, 

they hai 

They banged the barrel about, pulled out the tpig- 
Wo'll all get drunk to-night, for what have we elte 
Sing tol de rol lol, 4c. 



WILT THOU BE MINE, FAIR CAROLINE! 
(T. E. Hook.) 

WH.T thou be mine, fair Caroline ? 

For thee I aigh and sorrow ; 
Young Edward lighed, and, kneeling, cried. 

Wilt thou be mine to-morrow T 
The smile divine, fair Caroline ' 



The morn appears, their boeoroE 

Poor lovers doomed to sorrow : 
Hit country 1 ! foot, to fight he gi 

And leaves her on the mono* 
A fatal dart toon pierced hie bet 

The newt strike* her with sorr 
I'll still be thine ! cried Caroliru 

And died upon the morrow. 



9K 
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GOOD D&4DS ARE NEVER ILL 
BESTOWED. 

A LITTLE boy, a Savoyard, 
With cold and hunger almost dying. 

Among the rocks and mountains left, 

For parents, house, and home, was crying ; 

A stranger, from the distant road, 
Who heard him weep, and saw him wander, 
No longer suffered him to saunter — 

Good deeds are never ill bestowed. 

He gave the little boy his hand, 

And dried his tears, and hushed his sorrow, 
And said such tender things and kind, 

I could not tell them by to-morrow $ 
He brought him to his lost abode, 

His mother dear, whose heart was breaking, 

And left his purse, with friendly greeting — 
Good deeds are never ill bestowed. 

This little boy became a man, 
And cruel wars again were raging ; 

The stranger to the battle went, 

And fell where sword and fire were raging : 

The Savoyard before him strode, 

And, by his bold and brave behaviour, 
With noble valour, saved his saviour,— 

Good deeds are never ill bestowed. 



+*+++*+■+ 



OH, HE BE NOS ! 

OB, WERE PATIENCE KIND TO ME. 

(Dibdin.) 

Were Patience kind to. mej 

Oh", he <ie nos ! 
Far plyther than a colt I'd pe, 

On, he de nos ! 
Leap, skip, and pound, would poor Ap Hugh, 

And capriole and caper, too, 
And frisk, and dance, and chump, look you, 

Oh, he de nos ! 

But Patience vexy cruel is, 

Oh, he de nos ! 
With chibes, and cheers, and mockeries, 

Oh, he de nos ! 
Which makes to sigh and sob Ap Hugh, 

And, whining, his sad fortune rue, 
And crieve, and croan, and crunt, look you, 

Oh, he de nos ! 



+*++■+++*■ 



ILL TEMPER AND GOOD NATURE. 

Good Nature puts each heart at ease, 
And softens pain and sorrow ; 

E'en ugliness itself to' please., 
From that a charm can borrow : 

While beauty, like an April day, 

Is clouded in a minute ; ' 
And, through ill temper, fades away 

Without one comfort in it. 

x 

Of all the curses known below, 
The worst, and much too common, 

Are those which from ill temper flow, 
Especially in woman. 

HI temper to Suspicion joined 
Is mother of all evil ; 
' And where an angel mail should find, 
He meets the very devil. 

HI temper made poor Abel fall 

A victim to his brother ; 
III tamper deadens Nature's call, 

And sours the fondest mother, 

A woman's of the softest mould, 
To smooth man's rugged nature ; 



And when she's jealous, loud, and bold, 
No reason guides the creature. 

The fairest female, if she dare 

With man to cope and wrestle, 
Should in remembrance always bear 

That she's the weaker -vessel'. 

Then cease, ye fair, mankind to vex, 

Or prove yourselves unruly ; 
And, though their questions may perplex, 

Be meek, and answer coolly. 

THE BEAUTIFUL MAN. 

Air— <* BaUinamori Orah."—( Beuler.) 

When old uncle died, then he left me his cash, 
And I in the fashion determined to dash ; 
With my bright sparkling eyes and fine Jlashy ways, 
I knew I should soon set the world in a blaze : 
Relations all called me a noody, 
But I was determined they should see 
I would* and I should, and I could be 
An exquisite beautiful man. 

I purchased whip, gloves, and a large quizzing- 
glass, 

Revolving-heel boots, and bright spurs of brass ; 

Wigs, whiskers, and wrist-bands, and neat pair of 
stays, 

A high-mettled racer, and high-seated chaise : 
To the tailpr I then did dash on, 
Said I, " make a coat in the fashion, 
For in the mode* t would flash on — 

Because I'm a beautiful man." 

* 

I put on my stays, and soon I was drest 
In pigeon-tailed coat, padded full at the breast ; 
I slipped on my boots, and then I arose 
So high, that I walked on the points of my toes : 
My.loose. white browsers, so handy, 
Concealed my legs so bandy. 
And made me appear quite the dandy, 
And that is a beautiful man. 

Now .friends quizzed my pigeon-toes and pigeon- 
chest, 

That is my pigeon-tailed coat, padded full at the 
breast,. * 

And'Said, if 'twere not /or my whiskers and eyes, 

THey should take me to be a great girl in disguise, 
. • Or perhaps, fox a duck or a widgeon, 
Or, rather, they all old allege on, 
For a -crow dressed up for a pigeon. 
Instead of a beautiful man. 

At balls, concerts, 'and plays I now did appear. 
Where I talked, roared, and laughed — that no ono 

might hear ; 
I ogled the girls with my beautiful eyes 
Till they -all praised my beauty up to the skies ; 

Said I was an exquisite riddle, 

Like both a beau and tn fiddle, 

Pinched in at the sides and the middle, 
And sighed, what a beautiful man ! 

As the sun of the fashion I wanted to blaze, 
So I hired a porter to lace up my stays ; 
I was courting a lady of exquisite mien, 
And I would be compact and fit to be seen : 

I cried, " pull the lace with all might, sir \ 
Now pull it a little bit tighter, — 
Oh la '. how I shall delight her ! 

She'll call- me a beautiful man." 

Then I put on my whiskers, mustachios, and »ig, 
And waistcoat adorned with a lavender-sprig ; 
With rings on my fingers, and patch on my chin* 
I walked through the streets with a beautiful griu : 
I was scented with musk and with roses, 
And smelt like a bundle of posies, 
The passengers sniffed up their noses, 

And cried, «« What a oeautiful mi: " 
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Arrived at the door, I gave a loud double rap. 
Which made the street echo like a great thunder- 
dap) 
The maid opened the door, and up stairs she ran, 
Crying out, " My dear ma'am, here's it beautiful 
man !" 
When I was introduced to the lady, 
She cried, in astonishment " Hey day ! 
You've come to court me !" — I said, " Ay j" 
Said she, " What a beautiful man 1 ." 

She admired me much, for she asked me to dine 
With her friends, who, I'm sure, all thought me 

divine; 
I sat down to dine, when my spurs, cursed fates ! 
Caught the ploth, and I fell, with pies, puddings, 
and plates : 
With plum pie my face was soon painted, 
My stays keep me in restraint, did, 
I couldn't get up, — so I fainted ; 
Vow ar'n't I a beautiful man? 

OH, 8NATCHBD AWAY IN BEAUTY'S 

BLOOM. 

(Byron.) 

OH, snatched away in beauty's bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb, 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves the earliest in the year. 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom. 

And oft, by yon blue gushing stream, 
Shall Sorrow lean. her drooping head, 

And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And lingering pause,' and lightly tread, 
Fond wretch, as if her step disturbed the dead. 

Away ; we know that tears are vain, 

That Death nor heeds nor hears distress ; 

Will this unteach us to complain, 
Or make one mourner weep the less? 

And thou — who tell'st me to fojrget— 

Thy looks are wan— thine eyes are wet 



**^*^»^^ 



GRAMA CHREE AND PADDY WHACK. 

(Merry.) 

There was an Irish lad 

Who loved a cloistered nun, 
And it made him very sad, 
For what was to be done ? 
He thought it was a big shame, 

A most confounded sin, 
That she could not get out at all, 
And lje could not get in. 
Yet he went ev'ry day — he could do nothing more, 
Yet he went ev'ry day to the convent door, 
And he sung sweetly, smalilou, smalilou, smalilou, 
And he sung sweetly, smalilou, gramachree, and 
Paddy whack. 

- To catch a glimpse of her. 

He played a thousand tricks ; 
The uon bolts he tried to stir, 

And he gave the wall some kicks ; 
He stamped, he raved, he sighed, he 
prayed, 
And many times he swore, 
Och ! the Devil take the iron bolts— 
The Devil take the door. 
Vet he went ev'ry day — he made it a rule. 
Yet he went ev'ry day, and he looked like a fool, 
Though he sung sweetly, smalilou, frc. 

One morn she left her bed, 
Because she could not sleep, 

And to the window sped, 
To take a little peep. 

And what did she do. then ? 
I'm sure youll think it right — 



She b*de the honest lad tt<H>d day, 
She bade the mm» gooamght. 
Tenderly she listened to all he had to say, 
Then jumped into his arms, and so they ran away, 
And they sung sweetly, smalilou, &c 

YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 
, Air—" Ye Gentlemen of Engkmd" 
(T. €*mpbeil) 

YE mariners of England, 

That guard our native seas, 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years, 

The battle and the breeze, 
Your glorious standard launch again. 

To match another foe, 
And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow, 
While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The spirit of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave, 
For the deck it was their field of fame. 

And ocean was their grave. 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell , 

Your manly hearts shall glow 
As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow, 
While the battle rages loud and lon^. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along the steep. 
Her march is o'er the mountain-waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 
With thunders from her native oak 

She quells die floods below — 
As they roar, on the shore, 

When the stormy tempests blow. 
When the battle rages loud and long 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

' The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn, 
Till danger's troubled night depart 

And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean-warriors. 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow. 
When the fiery fieht is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 



THE NEWCASTLE WEDDING. 

Neighbours, I'm come fer to tell ye, 

Our skipper and Moll's to be wed, 
And if it be true what they're saying, 

Egad, but we'll be rarely fed. 
They've brought home a shoulder of mutton. 

Besides, there's two thumping fat geese, 
And when at the fire they're roasting, 

We're all to have sops in the grease. 

Blind Willy's to play on the fiddle. 

And there will be pies and spice dumplings, 

And there will be bacon and peas. 
Besides a great lump of beef boiled, 

And they may get crowdies who please. 
To eat of such good things as these are, 

I'm sure, you've but seldom the luck, 
Besides, for to make us some pottage, . . 

There'll be a sheep's head and a pluck. 

Blind Willy's to play on the fiddle. 

Of ^usages there will be plenty, 

BUct puddings, sheep-fat and neats' tripes, 

**e%; Ae* *° T to w * Tm al1 OUT nose *» 
t^ift store of tobacco and pipes; 
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A room they say there is provided 

For us at the Old Jacob's Well, 
The bridegroom he went there this morning, 

And spoke for a barrel of yell. 

Blind Willy's to play on the fiddle. 

There's sure to be those things I mentioned, 

And many things else, and I learn 
There's white bread and butter and sugar 

To please every bonny young bairn. 
Of each dish and glass youll be welcome 

To eat and to drink till you stare* 
I've told you what meat's to be at it, 

111 next tell you who's to be there. 

Blind Willy's to play on the fiddle. 

Why, there's to be Peter, the hangman, 

Who flogs the folks at the cart's tail ; 
And Bob, with his new sark and ruffle, 

Made out of an old keel sail ; 
And Tib on the quay who sells oysters, 

Whose mother oft strove to persuade 
Her to keep from the lads, but she wouldn't, 

Until she got by them betrayed. 

Blind Willy '8 to play on the fiddle. 

And. there will be Sandy, the cobbler, 

Whose belly's as round as a keg ; 
And Doll, with her short petticoats, 

To display her white stockings and leg 
And Sail, who when snug in a corner, 

A sixpence, they say, wo'n't refuse, 
She cursed when her father got drowned 

Because he had on his new shoes. 

Blind Willy's to play on the fiddle. 

And there will be Sam, the quack doctor, 

Of skill and profession hell crack ; 
And Jack who would fain be a soldier, 

But for a great hump on his back ; 
And Tom in the streets for his living 

Who grinds razors, scissors, and knives ; 
And two or three merry old women 

That call " mugs and doubter's wives." 

Blind Willy's to play on the fiddle. 

But. neighbours, I'd almost forgot 

For to tell ye — exactly at one 
The dinner will be on the table, 

And music will play till it's done ; 
When you'll be all heartily welcome 

Of this merry feasting to share': 
But if you wo'n't come at this bidding, 



Close to the stream where my tears once were 
flowing, 

And over my corpse keep the green willow grow- 
ing* 

Tis all for my true love, &c. 



Why then, you may stay where you are. 
Blind Willy's to play on the fi 



fiddle. 



ALL FOR MY TRUE LOVE, MY TRUE 
LOVE, O! 

(G. Colman*) 

DOWN by the river there grows a green willow ; 

Sing all for my true love, my true love, O ! 
I'll weep out the night there, the bank for my 
pillow ; 
And all for my true love, my true love, O ! 
When bleak blows the wind, and tempests are 

beating, 
111 count all the clouds, as I mark them retreat- 

ing> 
For true lovers' joys, well-a-day ! are as fleeting. 

Sing O for my true Jove, &c. 

Maids, come in pity when I am departed, 

Sing all for my true love, &c. 

Wnen dead, on the bank, I am found, broken- 
hearted, 

And all for my true love, &c. 

Make me a grave, all while the wind's blowing, 



WHAT PLEASURE LIKE HUNTING CAN 
CHERISH THE SOUL ? 

TANTIVV, tivy, tivy, tivy, high low! 
Hark, how the merry merry horn does blow, 
As through the lanes and meadows we go, 

As puss has run over the down ; 
When Ringwood, and Rockwood, and Jowler, 

and Spring, 
And Thunder and Wonder, made all the woods 

rin 8» 
And horsemen and footmen, hey ding a ding 

ding, 

Who envies the pleasure and state of a crown ? 

Then follow, follow, follow, follow, jolly boys, 
Keep in with the beagles now whilst the scent 

lies, 
The fiery-faced god is ready to rise, 

Whose beams all our pleasure controls, 
Whilst over the mountains and vallies wc roll, 
And Wat's fatal knell in each hollow we toll, 
And in the next cottage tope off a full bow), 
What pleasure like hunting can cherish the soul ? 



MURDOCK M'LAREN AND MOLLY 
M'GHIE ; 

OR, THE PIPER'S PEREGRINATIONS. 

Air-—" BaMinamori Orah."— (T. Jones.) 

Come, lend your attention, and listen awhile, 
If you all fall a laughing, you've no need to smile, 
Then sit quiet, my hearts, and a story 111 tell 
Of a true Irish Scotchman who lived at the Bell, 
And his name it was Murdock M'Laren, 
From the bogs of braw Scotland sae barren, 
All his love how he fain would be sharing 
With lovely Miss Molly M'Ghie. 

With the bagpipe so nately concealed in his plaid, 
With two bottles of whiskey to govern his head, 
With no shoes on his feet? but his bonnet so red, 
Faith, he rose up one morn without going to bed. 

And his heart m his bosom so loving, 

His courage like Highlanders* proving, 

He presently sat off a roving, 

In search of Miss Molly M'Ghie. 

Now Miss Molly M'Ghie you might quickly descry, 
She'd no teeth in her head, but two specks in her 

eye, 
She'd a hump on her back, and her nose stood 

awry, 
If she said she'd walk straight, her legs gave her 
the lie. 
But when she saw Murdock M'Laren, 
Her senses they all fell a jarring, 
She thought him a jewel worth wearing, 
And welcome to Molly M'Ghie. 

When he showed her the bagpipe just under his 

vest, 
She asked for a tune, and he felt himself blest, 
He played her a tune, and she thought it no jest. 
But when she'd heard one she would have all the 
rest. 

For the bagpipe so wonderful charming, 

As yet I could never find harm in, 

My heart in my bosom 'tis warming. 

Cried lovely Miss Molly M'Ghie. 
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When his tuning was ended he fain would give 

o'er, 
But she would not consent till he played it once 

more : 
He played all his tunes, full in number a score, 
Till he thought sweet Miss Molly a wonderful 
bore. 
But as the next morning was breaking, 
To a church'he his sweetheart was taking, 
So success to the night's blanket shaking, ' 
With Murdock and Molly M'Ghie. 



MY TRUE LOVE SOON WAS TORN FROM 

^VtE. 

(C. E. Walker.; 

THE mid-day sun was bright on high, 

The white sail caught its burning ray, 
The waves were calm and clear the sky, 

As cut our bark its liquid way. 
I little thought that smiling noon 

Might stifl a night of tempest be ; 
I little thought— alas ! how soon ! — 

My true love would be torn from me. 

Night fell around — the corsair came, 

And fierce the rage of battle roared ; 
With tongues of thunder, lips of flame, 

Their strength the deadly cannons poured. 
Still, still above the trampled slain, 

Girt by the few who yet were free, 
1 fought — resisted — strove — in vain — 

My true love soon was torn from me ' 



THE COCKNEY'S HOLIDAY ; 

OR, A JOURNEY TO HORNSEY-WOOD. 

Air — " There's nae Luck about the Howe" 
(Miss Bryant.) 

On Sunday up to Hornsey-wooo 

The London people flock, 
With baskets stored with dainty food, 

And comforts quite a stock. 
The ladies all so finely drest, 

They look so spruce and gay, 
The gemmen, too, all in their best, 

Go out to spend the day. 

Spoken.] Come, Mary, bring the basket; 
mind, Billy takes care of the bottle. — Ah, Tom, 
vhy, vhere are you going ? — Vhy, ve're going to 
'Ornsey-vood, to fetch a valk, vill you come?— 
Vhy, I don't care if I does.— Then, ( tings,) Veil 
all go out in the morning, &c. — La ! what a beau- 
tifiul prospect ! I never came so far out of town in 
all my born days ; what place do you call that ? — 
Oh, that there s Vite Cvndic House, vith a distant 
view of the Regent's Park. — Well, I never was 
so delighted in my life. — O yes, you was. — Why, 
when do you mean? — Don't you remember when 
your wife died ? — Oh, let us drop that, it's too grave 
a subject. Hollo ! Where's Dicky ? — There, sticking 
in the mud like a young mushroom. — Come, I 
say, none of your nonsense, it makes me werry 
much wexed to be laughed at. — Then, how werry 
often your temper must be disturbed. — Well, Betty, 
what are you gazing at? — Vhy, I'm thinking 
how romantic Primrose-hill looks, with all them 
forms standing a top of it, just like statees. — Forms ! 
what does she keep a sunday-school ? — Who? — 
Why, Primrose-hill. — La ! you stupid, why, Prim- 
rose-hill's that great mountain you .see in the 
distance. — Is it ? O. 

Then let us on, and merry be, 
With pleasures light and gay, 

And we will goto Hornsey-wood, 
And there well spend the day. 



They trot along the Highgate-voad, 

Quite anxious to be there, 
While Mrs. Muz in sarsnet dress, 

Fears every cloud unfair. 
Then fun and glee pass gaily too, 

And onward as tney hop, 
They leave all sorrow in we town, 

And quite forget the shop. 

Spoken.] Veil, here we are safe arrived. — 
Waiter. — Sir? — Bring us a bottle of cider for the 
gentlemen, and something genteelish for the ladies. 
Come, Mrs. Muz, Mary, Martha, Sarah, what 
will you take ? — Vhy, I thinks veil have some gin 
and vater, and two or three slices of bread and 
cheese. — Hollo ! Tom, don't drink all the brandy. 
— No, that would be rather rum. — Veil, Vill, is your 
ale right? — Yes, and I doesn't intend to have any 
left either < — La! Tom, I vishes as how you'd 
keep your distance, and not be teasing me. — My 
dear Mary, it's no use snubbing one, for wherever 
you go, I anchor. — Veil, I know you've been han- 
kering arter me this two months, but you vo'n't 
have me arter all. — I say, vaiter, bring me some 
backer and a pipe, vill you? — We don't allow 
smoking in the parlour, sir. — Veil, then 111 go 
up to the dining-room, if you like. — La ! Johnny, 
how sharp you are. — So I ought to be, father's a 
tailor. — Come, come, no reflections on the cloth. 
— Vhy, there's nothing so frightful in it, it's not 
a ghost. — No, but for all that I don't eare how 
soon it's laid. — 'Pon my soul, I don't understand 
you, I'm quite in the dark. — Then, the best way 
will be to make light of the subject. For 

Now we all will merry be, Ac. 

Now through the wood in mirthful play, 

They join at hide and seek, 
Their motto to drive care away, 

They have it all the week. 
Thus London cits amuse themselves 

In taking country air ; 
Just once a year they fly from smoke, 

And out of town repair. 

Spoken.] So, this is Hornsey-wood. — Dear me, 
what a beautiful wood this forest is. — There's lam- 
ing, to call a wood a forest : I'm sure it isn't, is it, 
Mr. Knowall? — No, gentlemen, for a forest is 
a wood, but a wood is not a forest. — Something 
like your head, I suppose ; for though a man's 
not a forest, his head may be wood. — Dear me, 
do you call that wit? — Seemingly, you think so, 
or you wouldn't ask me. — But I say, talking of 
woods, were you ever at Epping-Forest? — No, 
where's that? — Lord, vhat a stupid ; vhy» don't 
you know ? — No, I don't ; where is it ? — Vhy, it's 
vhere all the sausages grow, to be sure. —There's 
wisdom! — I say, Jack, isn't Betty a nice young 
woman? — Yes, very well. — Oh, bless her, I'm 
going to lead her to the halter in a few days. — 
Very kind of you, too, upon my word: where 
do you mean to take her? to Smithfield ?— Lord 
now, vhy, ve're not married yet. — Ob, that alter* 
the case. — Hollo! why, there's Mrs. Muz fell 
into the water. — Never mind, there's no danger, 
it's only a basin. — Oh dear, Oh dear, I've spoiled 
my best sarsnet dress that my good man bought 
me out of the receipts of the kitchen-stuff.— Dear 
me, then your silk dress is only a stuff gown after 
all.— No, sir, it 1s not, but I can assure you it's 
a very wet one. — Then the best thing we can do is 
to go home. 

For we have all so merry been, 

With frolic light and gay, 
And we will come to Hornsey-wood 

Again another day. 
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YO0VG LOVE LIVED OWB IN A 
HUMBLE SHED. 

(T. Moore.) 

YotfNO LoVE lived once in a humble tried, 

Where rotes breathing, 

And woodbines wreathing, 
Around the lattice their tendrils spread, 
As wild and sweet #* the We he led c 

His garden flourished^ 

For young Hope nourished 
the infant buds with beams and showers i 
But lips, though blooming, must still be ted, 
For no( e'en Love can live on flowers. 

Alas ! that Poverty's evil eve 

Should e ef come hither, 

Such sweets to wither! 
The flowers laid down their heads to die, 
4nd Hope fell sick as the witch drew nigh. 

She came one morning, 

Ere Love had warning, 
And raised the latch where the yoking god lay ! 
" Oh, oh '." stud We, «' is h you 1 good bye \ n 
So he oped the window, and flew away. 

STICK TO THE GRUSHKIN, AND TIPPLE 

ENOUGH. 

(J* Luna, Esq.) 

Of the tind'restof flesh I received my formation, 
Which never once gave me the least botheration, 
Till to England t came, from the town of Kin- 

.salfe,— 
Broke in trade,-*nd took charge of the keys of a 

jail ! 
But in pity myself must no longer be dealing ; 

So, to make my heart fit for the office it satves, 
To the devil I pitched all my buttermilk feeling, 

And flew to the cratur, to stringthen my narves. 

I got muddled with ale, — but soon found my mis- 
take ; 
The liquor, I found, like myself, vms too wake ; 
But brandy my heart for its calling soon qualified, 
And made me so hard I*m not aisily mollified : 
So take my advice, and don't sip at the stuff. 
If yon find yoa're too toft, and you'd wish to be 
callous; 
But stick to the crushkin, end (Apple enough, 
And yourself may take charge of a jail or a gal- 
lows. 



Perhaps, sober Prtldence dismissed, 

High applause on his judgement might seize* ; 
Alas! Where's the heart can resist 

The dangerous power to please?. 
Bat should afiy one, jaundiced and blind, 

Dare to blame,— ten the cankerous elf 
His merits delighted mankind, 

Hit errors recoiled on himself. 

Poor Charles! many worthier muse, 

Less worthy than thou wert, has wept j 
Ah ! let not thy shade, then, refuse 

This tribute of truth to accept. 
A brother, a friend, among men, 

Did I once fitting honours decree ; 
Be this effort, sincere, of my pen 

A memorial of friendship to thee. 



*+** 



POOR CHARLES.' 
. (Dibdtn.) 

[Written on the Death of Mr. Charles Bannister, 
Vocalist and Comedian, Sept. 1804.] 

My lyre, otiee again the sad note, 

The tribute of Gratitude lend! 
«* Poor Tom V on my brother I wrote ; 

* ( Poor Charles !* I now write on my friend. 
I first introduced him to fame, — 

Pride prompted the friendly design,— 
for, if I established his name, 

The act threw a lustre on mine. 

Tain my praise, how the sounds can I match, 

So. mellow, that fell from his tongue? 
These words his fine cadence shoula catch, 

These accents he ought to have sung ! 
And did this inadequate song 

The praise of some other impart, 
The effect his sweet voice would prolong, 

From the kindness that glowed in his heart! 



WELCOME, DUTY! FAREWELL, BEAUTY ! 
(Rev. G. Croly.) 

Wbloome, duty, 

Farewell, beauty £ 
Welcome, matins, vesper-bells, and tapers I 

Welcome, fasting, 

Everlasting ; 
Welcome, quarrels, scandal, sulks, and vapours. 

Welcome, weeping, 

Never sleeping; 

Farewell, dances ! 

With a lira la, lira Ife &c- 

No! let creatures, 

Without features, 
Turn their skins blue, green, and yellow ; 

Farewell, chanting; 

Farewell, canting; 
Farewell, nuns so meek, and monks so mellow I 

Welcome, wooing, 

Billet-doimng, 

Cards, quadriliing. 

Flirting, killing, 

With a lira la, lira la, etc. 

WHO IS THE DUPE? 
Air— M Georgey BanweU."— (J. Lambe.) 

COMB, ye candidates for Momus, 

Sons of Mirth and Jollity, 
Join our merry ** Masque of Corau*,' 

With convivial harmony. 

Ri tol, &c. 

My chant's about a loving couple ; 

And, although, withput a mag, 
The pretty, coaxing Sukev Supple 

Loved her 'prentice, Neddy Bragg* 

Bi tol, &c 

Oft he'd valk her out on Sunday, 
Then valk home vith her to tea ; 

Ven he said, * ( my lovee, none day 
Is so werry dear to me. 

Ri tol, &c. 

Then vith vicked vords he'd veedle, 
Ven she cumM most every day, 

Bringing thimble, thread, and needle, 
To vork, ven they'd nought to say. 

Ri tol, &c 

But Ned vas a vicked lover, 
For she lamed the changeling cur 

VouW sometimes valk vith anotne -, 
Ven he ought to valk vith her. 

Ri tol, &c. 
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He then, to pervent a riot, 

Ven they vent to see a play, 
Vould lend her things to keep her quiet, 

Vich ven done he d take avay. 

Ri tol, *e. 

Vicked hearts have vicked notions, 
And jealousy cum'd in his head ; 

And, to vatch poor Sukey's motions, 
A youth vas sent by idiot Ned. 

Ri tol, &c. 

He sent a lad, so spruce and dapper, 

To be upon his Sukey sweet ; 
And he stood, in hopes to nap her, 

At the corner of her street. 

Ri tol, Ac. 

Then he knocked, so smart and showy, 
Sake came running with a light, 

And oped the door, then, vith a bow, he 
Commenced setting matters right. 

Ri tol, &t. 

Says he, " Sukev, you are slighted, 

I am sent to take you in 
By vicked plans, — but they're blighted, 

Because to cheat you 'tis a sin. 

Ri tol, &c. 

" Your eyes are than stars much brighter, 
My love is hotter than the sun ;" 

Then vowed he'd never slight her, 
Ven she said— " Ve vilf be one," 

Ri tol, &c. 

Up came Neddy, in a passion, 
Ven she said, — f * Tis tit for tat ; 

And next time such plans you dash on, 
Mind, poor Neddy, vat you're at." 

Ritol, &c. 

Revenge now his noddle filling, 

From Retaliation's rod, 
He showed fight, but got a milling, 

And for the night was popped in quod. 

Ri tol, &c 

MORAL. 

From this, noodles, take a varning, 
To such meanness never stoop, 

Ne'er send another slyly fawning, 

Else you'll find out " Who's the Dupe." 

Ri to], &c. 



SWEET GODDESS OF THE SILVER 
STREAM, 

(Gross.) 

Near where Old Thames, in ample tide, 

'Tween Twickenham's banks is flowing, 
Where trinv-built wherries gaily glide, 

And Health's soft breeze is blowing ; 
A lass resides, of beauty rare, 

frond Fancy's favourite theme, 
Bright Beauty's queen, in shape and air, 

Sweet goddess of the silver stream, 

A boatman I, one morn, by chance, 
I plyed and rowed her over, 

Unthinking gazed, and, in one glance, 
I gazed myself her lover \ 

My feathered oar forgot its play, 
And, borne adownthe stream x 

My boat its burden wished to stay- 
Sweet goddess of the silver stream. 

But beauty's not her only charm, 
Good humour smiles so cheery, 

Expelled all terror and alarm, 

When next she graced my wherry : 



Hope whispemv Love may make her mine, 

And mortal though 1 seem, 
The thought gives birth to bliss divine, 

Sweet goddess of the silver stream. 



IT WAS UPON A LAMMAS NIGHT. 

(Burns.) 

-Aii? — *' Corn Rigs are bomri**" 

It was upon a Lammas ni^ht, 

When corn rigs are bonme, 
Beneath the moon's unclouded light, 

I held awa to Annie : 
The time flew by wi' tentless heed, 

'Till 'tween the late and early ; 
Wi' sma' persuasion she agreed 

To see me through the barley. 

The sky was blue, the wind was stilt, 

The moon was shining clearly ; 
I set her down, wi' right good will, 

Amang the rigs o' barley j 
I ken't her heart was a' my ain ; 

I lov'd her most sincerely ; 
I kiss'd her owre and owre again, 

Amang the rigs o' barky, 

I loek'd her in my fond embrace; 

Her heart was beating rarely ; 
My blessings on that happy place, 

Amang the rigs o' barley ! 
But by the moon and stars so bright, 

That shone that hour sae clearly ! 
- She aye shall bless that happy night, 

Amang the rigs o' barley. 

I hae been blithe wi' comrades dear ; . 

I hae been merry drinkin ; 
I hae been joyfu* gath'rin' gear; 

I hae been happy thinkin' : 
^ut a' the pleasures e'er I saw, 

Though three times doubled fairly, 
That happy night was worth them a', 

Amang the rigs o' barley. 

CHOROS. 
Corn rigs, an' barley rigs, 

An' corn rigs are bonnie : 
111 ne'er forget that happy night, 

Amang the rigs wi' Annie* 



THE UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN. 

(Right Hon. George Canning. ) 

Whene'er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon, that I'm rotting in, 
I think of those companions true, 
Who studied with me at the U— 

— university of Gottingen. 

— niversity otOottiugen. 

Sweet 'kerehrtef, checked with heavenly blue, 

Which once my love sat knotting in : 
Alas ! Matilda then was true ! 
At least I thought so at the U — 

•—niversity of Gottingen. 
; —-niversity of Gottingeiv 

Barbs, barbs, afas ! how swift ye flew, 

Her heat post waggon trotting in T 
Ye bore Matilda from my view, 
Forlorn I languished at the U — 

— nivetfeity of Gottingen. 

—niversity of Gottingep. 

This faded form ! this pallid hue • 

This blood my veins are clotting in j 
My years are many, they were few 
When first I entered at the U — 

— niversity of Gottingen. 
—niversity of Gottingen. 
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There first for thee my passion grew. 
Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingen ! 
Thou was the daughter of my tu— 
—tor, law professor of the U-— 

— university of Gottingen. 
— Diversity of Gottingen, 

Sun, moon, and thou, vain world, adieu ! 

That kings and priests are plotting in J 
Here doomed to starve on water-gru-r- 
— el, never shall J see the U — 

— niversity of Gottingen. 
— niversity of Gottingen* 
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LIKE MASONS OUR WORK WE'LL 
PURSUE. 

King Solomon, that wise projector, 

In masonry took great delight ; 
And Hiram, that great architectorj 

Whose actions will ever shine bright ; 
From the heart of a true honest mason, 

There's none can the secret remove. 
Our maxims are justice, morality, 

Friendship, and brotherly love. 

We meet, like true friends, on the level, 

And lovingly part on the square j 
Alike we respect king and beggar, 

Provided they're just and sincere. 
We scorn an ungenerous action : 

None can with Freemasons compare j 
We love and we live within compass, 

By rules that are honest and fair. 

We exclude all talkative fellows, 

That will babble and prate past their wit ; 
They ne'er shall come into our secret, 

For they're neither worthy nor fit. 
But the person that's well recommended, 

And we find him honest and true, 
When our Lodge is well tyled well prepare him, 

And like masons our work well pursue. 

There's some foolish people reject us, 

For which they are highly to blame » 
They cannot show any objection 

Or reason for doing the same. 
The art's a divine inspiration, 

As all honest men must declare, 
So here's to all true hearted brothers, 

That live within compass and square. 



THE BOLD AMETHYST ; 

OR, ALL FOR OLD ENGLAND'S GLORY. 

Air—" The tight little Island."— (Upton.) 

Now 111 chant you a strain of the lads of the 
main, 
And the Amethyst, valiant in story, 
Which a frigate so stout, and from V Orient just 
Out, . 
Had a brush to heighten our glory 5 
O ! it's a very true story, 
And surely redounds to our glory, 
To say that our tars, spite of bullets and scars, 
Were never yet beaten in story. 

To Martinique bound, La Thetis was found, 

And, crowding all sail, we can swear it, sir ; 
When the Amethyst bold, brought her to, tq be 
told, 
Tack about, for you do not go there, sir j 
Ol it's a very true story, 
And adds to our national glory ; 
"For muzzle to muzzle, we went to the tust.e, 
And all for old England's glory. 



Three times then for love, to board us they strove, 

Which made our captain to cry, sir ; 
Though I haver but one hand, if we strike, 111 be 

d d; 

No ! — Britons will take you or die, sir j 
O ! it's a very true story, 
And adds a new leaf to our glory : 
For we fought, sailor-like, till we forced them to 
strike, 
And all for old England's glory. 

Then my song must relate, what is grievous to 
state, 
Near a hundred and sixty fine fellows. 
All in the salt waves, that night found their graves, 
AU buried beneath the rough billows. 
O ! it's a very true story, 
And adds to our national glory, 
British tars ever brave, only conquer to save, 
And all for old England's glory. 

Then the toast it shall be, and well give it with 
three, 
Tis the Amethyst and her bold crew, sir ; 
And we'll add to the stave, Captain Seymour so 
brave, 
And a braver the world never knew, sir ; 
O ! it's a gem to our glory, 
And'Neptune delights in the story, 
And his crown shall be round set with Amethysts 
round, 
And all for old England's glory. 



TH5 PLEASURE OF KISSING. 

(H. B. Dudley.) 

There's something in kissing, I Cannot tell why, 
Makes my heart in a tumult jump more than breast 
high: 

For nine times in ten, 
So tearing 
And pleasing 
We find those rude creatures, the dear kissing men, 
That we wish it repeated again and again. 

Though a kiss stop my breath, oh ', how little care I, 
Since a woman at some time or other must die ! 
For nine times in ten, 

So tearing 

And pleasing 
We find those rude creatures, the dear kissing men^ 
That we wish it repeated again and again. 
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TRISTRAM FRIZ j 

OR, THE STAGE-STRUCK BARBER. 

(H. S. Fuller.) 

RECITATIVE. 
O ! neighbours, neighbours, sad mishaps, I fear, 
May ope your ears, and list, while I declare 
What to poor Tristram Friz has now befel, 
Our village barber bred, ye know him well. 

song. 
Our barber, poor man, all his senses are lost, 
For they by die player folks sadly are crost ; 
In the shop 'mong his blocks, how wildly he stalks, 
And of nought but of brutes and of casers he talks. 
I went me this morning to get me a shave, 

a entei " " 

have, 



oee 
, he 



And on entering his door, he asked me what I'd 



Whether king, prince, or Hamlet j lawk ! neigh- 
bour, says I, 
My name's Colin Clodpole, who lives here hard 
by.— 

Ah ! Colin, how do ? 
I mistook you, that's true, 
You're not one of us, a great Shakesperal son j 
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Then lathering my chin. 
He wildly did grin. 
And cried, — Of one, or bow of us, the time is come. 

Spoken.] He quite confounded I, — when bid- 
ding him be tame, he bellowed out, " Tame, hea- 
ven and earth ;" at last, coming to himself a bit, 
he put down the brush, and taking the razor, he 
gave a frightful start* and asked, " Is this a dagger 
which I see before me ?" Noons ! I started up, 
and cried out murder, I should be kilt, cut, and 
maimed. He gave a turn round, seized hold of mv 
coat, and d — -d me for crying, " hold ! enough/' 
We had a dreadful scuffle, and at last down he 
came ; ecod, I took to my heels, and never stopped 
till I came to my own door, when for joy* I fairly 
sung, 

Hey deny derry down, down down deny. 

Yet, piteous this case his, O sad tale to tell, 
He's bitten his sweetheart, who's mad as himsel : 
So shutting up shop, I him and Dorcas seen 
A t the actor-man's house, on the top of the green : 
Folks say that a playing with them he intends, 
For he calls them his " countrymen, Romans, and 

friends ;" 
And iftiso near a-kin, which I ne'er heard before, 
They will claim fresh relations at each cottage- 
door. 

For such folks be drabbit, 
A whip and strait jacket, 
To tame their poor senses, ere worse harm do 
come: 

For if we, O dicken, 
Were all to be bitten, 
O ! neighbours, O ! neighbours, pray what would 
be done ? 

Spoken.] O the daisvs! here's doing with a 
vengeance. Our parson is in consultation to cure 
un *, and some town-woks are to be the doctors. I 
nhould like to know how it will be done. Wouns, 
they make a strange 

Hey derry derry down, &c. 

H&If the gentry around, to gaze at 'em they've 

come, 
And I shouldn't but wonder, they'll make 'em gang 

home; 
The show-barn is full, such a mort of a mob, 
Egad, if they should cure 'em, what a nation good 

job. 
Poor Friz was a good-natured kind of a chap, 
Till he met with this strange and odd sort of mis- 
hap; 
For a shaver, none like him, was e'er in our place, 
So cleanly he mowed off the beard from our face. 
Lawk ! neighbours, it is, 
By gum, but its Friz, 
And Dorcas his sweetheart, they've cured un, I 
trow; 

Why, Tristram, you look 
As black as a rook, 
How dost do, lad ? I hope thee art better, I vow. 

Spoken.] I have been a very beggar, and a 
wretch indeed ; have swam these many summers 
in a sea of glory, far beyond my reach. — " Crom- 
well, I charge thee fling away ambition." But I'll 
tell you all my sufferings, heavens! how I played, 
— how was I repayed 1 e'en when the haughty 
Tybalt I opposed, — a rotten eg£ smeared all my 
yellow clothes ; — and then I said, •' I do remem- 
ber an apothecary,'* — the d — — d apothecary's ap- 
prentice sent a paper of asafoetiaa right in my 
face, — I could no more — I fled the scene — I fled 
dishonoured. Dorcas, you joined me in my folly, 
we'll unite, re-open shop, get married, and sing 
with our friends, 

Hey derry derry down, &c. 



OH! SEE THE SUN TO EARTH 
RETURNING. 

A TRIO. 

[Translated from the German Opera of Abon. 
Hassan. Music by Weber.] 

So soon ! is morning on us breaking 1 

Stay, Time, our sports are scarcely done. 
It is the bird of love is waking, 

The sands of night are not half run. 
Oh, hear ! the lark that now is waking, 

And yon pale twilight's from the son. 
Another round, the world is dreaming, 

And still, my love, our lamps burn bright ; 
Another round, ere morning beaming^ 

Shall dim the brilliance of the night. 
But see, the stars more palely burning, 

And, hark ! he wakes, the bird of day. 
Oh, see ! the sun to earth returning, 

A bark of gold in heaven's blue way. 
Breaks now the morning, 
So coldly dawning, 
O'er earth and stream. 

Ah, love! well-borrow 
An hour from morrow, 
To laugh at sorrow, 
Though fade our lamps in the sun's broad beam. 

Mirth, like a fairy, 

Flies from the light of envious day ; 

Mirth, like the glow-worm, 

Is brightest glowing 

When night is showing 

Her starry way. 

JOHNNY MAC CLEAN. 

(Cherry.) 

YOUNG Johnny Mac Clean loved Jenny Mac 
Griggor, 

She was blithe as the morn, and fresh as the 
rose; 
And he was a fine and a comely figure, 

With bonny blue eyes and a jine Roman nose. 
" If Jenny to church with me would but go : 

Jenny — you know what I mean.'' 
Says Jenny Mac Griggor — Heigho ! 

lleigho f-— says Johnny Mac Clean. 

" Oh, Johnny Mac Clean '."—said Jenny Mac 
Grigeor, 

" I love thee, 'tis true, and to church would 1 go ; 
But a soldier art thou, and might die by the trig- 
ger, 

And thy poor Jenny leave in sorrow and woe. 

Oh ! Jenny he cried — Ah, do not say so." 

** Johnny-— -you know what I mean ; 
Says Jenny Mac Griggor — Heigho ! 

Heigho (-—says Johnny Mac Clean. 
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THE SENTIMENTAL TAR. 

(Collins.) 

Now we're launched on the world, 

With our sails all unfurl'd, 
'Fore the wind, down the tide, proudly posting ; 

May the voyage of life, 

Free from tempest and strife, 
Prove as calm as a smooth water coasting ; 

But should some sudden squall, 

Incidental to all, 
Rouse up reason, to reef every sail, 

May it be yours and my lot, 

To have such a pilot, 
When passion increases the gale. 

For to what point soe'er 
Of the compass wc steer. 
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While the helm stffl obeys her direction ; 

Tis as clear as the light, 

That the sports of the night 
Will not shrink. from the morning's reflection j 

And when rest or refreshment 

Succeeds work or play, 
Of enjoyment from both to be certain ; 

May true friendship's hand 

Draw the cork every day. 
And true-love, every night, draw the curtain. 

But Wow high or blow low, 

Let it rain, freeze, or snow, 
And clay cold and wet should our birth be ; 

The lamb newly shorn, 

Shows the blast may be borne, 
Let our station on sea or on earth be ; 

And as poor robin redbreast, 
~ Will chirp on the spray, 
Almost stripped by the frost of each feather ; 

May a conscience as clear 

As the sun at noon-day, 
Keep us warm in the coldest of weather. 



«**««< 



AWAY, YE BRAVE FOX-HUNTING RACE. 

•" Away, ye brave fox-hunting race ! 

Away, away to a bourn chase ; 

Let other sport alone to-day, 

For here there will be royal pl&y. 
See, yonder's the covert, to horse let's be going ; 
Throw, throw off the finders for renard's undoing. 

Away, ye brave, &c. 

Unkennel quick yon blaky ground, 
They'll have a touch for fifty pound ; 
Hark, hark! to Soundwell, — that s a noble dog : 
Cross him, my jolly lads, — hoicks ! hoicks ! the 

drag. 
The fox has broke covert, let none lag behind ; 
We've had an entappesse, she runs up the wind. 
Off with the chase hounds, hoa ! 
Now, now the sportsmen show. 
Let Lilly where and Caesar ran, 
Tosspot and Ruler, 
Capper and Cooler, 
Pompey and Gallant low 'em on. 

Spur, switch, and then away o'er hedges and 
ditches, 

Without fear of necks or galling your breeches. 

Plow a retreat, blow, blow tantivy, tivy, tivy, tivy, 

■If she run down the wind she may chance to de- 
ceive ye. 

A recheat, a recheat, tivy, tivy, tivy, tivy, 

•Hard fate, we are baulked, for, by my soar. 

The vixen's just now earthed, see, here's the hole ; 

Put in the terriers, faith it is so, 

She's crept at least five yards below. 

They're worKing,r— hark ! — and lay at her so well ; 

They'll make her bolt, though 'twere as deep as 
hell: 

'Tis done, 'tis .done! she's snapped — she's killed. 

Hollo ! brave boys, then from the field, 

And, jolly huntsmen, blow 'poor renard's knell. 
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DOVID EVERYWHERE ; 

OR, THE HARMONIC ISRAELITE. 

Air—" Paddy Abdullah's Legacy" 

I am a Jew singer, and Dovid's my name, 

Sing turilala turilala. 
And I tries aU I can to establish my fame : 

Sing turilala, ra lullido. 
I've got a good voice and a very long nose, 
So, of course, I can sing, as you all may suppose. 

With my turilala, turilala, 
fral de ral la ra lal la. 



I can sing any glee you will give me at sight, 

Sins; turilala turilala. 
And I've got a falsetto will raise your delight, 

8ing turilala, ra lullido. 
And in singing bass songs, why my merit's not 

small, 
For if you but hear me 111 frighten you alt. 

Sing turilala, &c. 

Though a Jew, all the Christians will hear to my 
song. 

Sing turilala turilala. 
And they smile on my nose that is nine inches 
long, 

Sing turilala, ra lullidto 
They cry, pies* my heart ! he is fine, I declare, 
And they say I am Dovid Everywhere. 

With my turilala, &c. 

In Irish songs— why, I do ne'er prove a botch, 

Sing turilala, turilala. 
For my Irish song always will do for a Scotch ; 



And in ditties from 
swear; 



Sing turilala, ra lullido. 
Yorkshire I'm good, 



you will 



But you soon will find out that I never was there. 

With my turilala, &c 

Now some people on me do oft run their rigs, 

Sing turilala, turilala. 
And they say when Vm singing I frighten the pigs, 

Sing turilala, ra lullido. 
And when entering a room once, a thing happened 

droll, 
For a barber mistook my poor nose for his pole. 

" With my turilala, &c 

So now Dovid Everywhere means to resign, 

Sing turilala, turilala. 
And leave singing to those who may do it more 
fine; 

Sing turilala, ra lullido. 
But this I may say, I shall leave with good grace, 
And the girls they will all break their hearts in 
Puke's Place. 

And sing turilala, &c. 



DRINK, BOYS, DRINK. 

(Upton.) 

A GLEE. 

COME, push about the grog, and drink, boys, 
drink: 
Here's to Poll, Sue, Kate, and Nancy \ 
While the bowl's afloat, shall we think, boys, 
think! 
No, drink to the girls we fancy. 

Then here's to the girls, boys, drink, drink, drink, 
Like lads that are fond of the lasses ; 

Drink away, we have no time, boys, to think ; 
Drink away, and fill the glasses. 



POP, POP, AND DOWN YOU TUMBLE. 

(Dibdin.) 

Ah, men ! what silly things you are, 

To woman thus to humble ; 
Who, fowler-like, but spreads her snare, 
Or at her timid game 
Takes aim, 
Pop, pop, and down you tumble. 

She marks you down, fly where you will, 

O'er clover-grass or stubble ; 
Can wing you, feather you, or kill, 
. Just as she takes the trouble. 

Ah, men! &c* 
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Then fly not from us, 'tis in vain, 

We know the art of setting 
As well as shooting, and can train 

The slyest man our net in* 

Ah, men! &c. 



++*■+.*■+++ 



TOM AND POLLY. 

(Upton*) 

, A DUET. 

i*om,— ■ TAKE, Poll, this blue ribbon, the gift of a 
tar, 

And wear it in spite of each railer; 
Twill bring to thy mind, when thy Tom is afar, 

A thought, a kind thought for thy sailor. 

PoUy. — Take, Tom, this silk handkerchief, then, 
for thy neck, 

And wear it for her left behind you ; 
And when you are keeping the mid- watch on deck, 

Of Polly, poor Poll, 'twill remind you. 

Tom.— O, yes! and thy gift shall to Tom he a 
prize, 

Though landsmen may deem it a folly ; 
More dear to my heart than the sight of my eyes, 

Because it was given by Polly. 

Potfy.-r~And never* no, never, my Tom, shall a 
sigh 
Arise in behalf of another: 
Tom. — And ever, in fancy, my Poll will be by, 
Polly, — Because we but live for each other. 

Both. — Because we but live for each other. 



HOW BRIGHT ARE THE JOYS OF THE 

TABLE. 

(O'Keefe.) 

How bright are the joys of the table ; 

I mean when the cloth is removed : 
Our hearts are fast held by a cable, 

While round the decanter is shoved. 
The ladies all rise to retire, 

We stand up and look very grave, 
A bumper, then draw round the fire, 

Determined like souls to behave. 

My servant he knows I'm a toper, 

Clean glasses, of wine a recruit, 
He brings in a six-gallon-cooper 

And places it close at my foot ; 
I gingerly take up a bottle, 

The saw-dust I puff from his coat, 
The cork out it sings in the throttle, 

But sweeter than Mara his note. 

What gentleman coffee now chooses, 

The compliment comes from the fair, 
No gentleman coffee refuses, 

But not a man stirs from his chair. 
Though Frenchmen may do so, I bear it, 

lis brutish politeness I think : 
While Monsieur we pay for his claret, 

He never shall teach us to drink. 

Gay Hebe now shows in Apollo, 
A straggler 'twixt claret and wit, 

For Bacchus insists he shall swallow 

- Six bumpers before he can sit ; 

Yc fair, why so ill should we treat you, 
To part ere the bottle is won, 

At supper Apollo will meet you, 

And show you what Bacchus has done. 



HE'S NO BARD THAT CANNOT SING TH^ 
PRAISES OF THE FLOW'Ry SPRING. 

(Jasper Fisher, 1633.) 

At the Spring birds do sing 

Now with high, then low cry : 

Flat acute, and salute 

The sun born every morn. 

He's no bard that cannot sing 
The praises of the flow'ry Spring. 

Flora, queen, all in green, 
Doth delight to paint wluto, 
And to spread cruel red 
With, a blue, colour true. * 

He's nd bard, &c. 

Woods renew, hunters hue, 
Shepherds grey, crowned with bay, 
With his pipe, Care doth wipe, 
Till he dream by the stream. 

He's no bard, &c. 

Faithful loves, turtle doves. 
Sit and bill on a hill ; 
Country swains, on the plains, 
Run and leap, turn and skip. 

He's no bard, &c. 

Pan doth play Care away ; 
Fairies small, two feet tall, 
With caps red on their head, 
Dance around, on the ground. 

He's no bard, &c. 

Phillis bright, clothed in white, 
With neck fair, yellow hair ; 
Rocks doth move with her love, 
And makes mild tigers wild. 

He's no bard, &c. 



WE SHALL ALL 



OF US 
DIE. 



LIVE TILL WE 



(Hudson.) 
Mr. Peter Jenkins was a bread nod biscuit 

baker, 
His wife was ill, and every body thought she'd 
die, ' 
The doctor had almost sent her to the undertaker, 
Poor Jenkins sat in a corner, cry, cry, cry. 
He was crying — sobbing, sighing, 
The servant, Jenny, and the nurse were both in 
such a bustle ; 
Last means trying — with each other vying, 
To support her, as with death she seemed to have 
a.tustle. 
Oh, the ways of Fate who can penetrate ? 
Man is sure to get a share of grief to dim his 
eye; 
Tis useless to calculate — nothing's sure at any 
rate, 
But that we shall all of us live till we die. 

When Mr. Peter Jenkins had nearly had his cry 
out, 
Miss Jenny said that fretting could not help his 
wife : 
And, though his tender feelings did compel him to 
so sigh out, 
A bucket full of tears would not save her life* 
His head, he rose it — his nose, he blows it, 
After that he felt himself considerably better ; 
And, would you suppose it — I don't care who 
knows it, 
He said that if she was' inclined to die, why he 
must let her. 

Oh, the ways of Fate, &c. 

Mr. Peter Jenkins then tried his grief to smother. 
So certain sure he was that he his wife should 

lose i 
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And thought it was but wisdom to insure himself 
another ; 
His pretty servant Jenny would stand well in her 
shoes. 
He whispered clever — my wife I must sever, 
I shall among the most blessed of men be reckoned, 
And truly endeavour to make you happy ever, 
Only say that you'll be Mrs. Jenkins the second. 

Oh, the ways of Fate, &c. 

Miss Jenny was flurried much to hear of his affec- 
tion, 
Her heart went pit-a«pat and her knees did 
shake ; 
She told him, plain and candidly, she could have 
no objection, 
Allowing that they stopped a time for decency** 
sake. 
Then he, kneeling, her soft hand feeling, 
Vowed nought but truth to the end of life's chap- 
ter; 
The bargain sealing — by one kiss stealing, 
The touch of her sweet lips was — Oh ecstasy and 
rapture ! . 

Oh, the ways of Fate, &c. 

Poor Mrs. Jenkins heard all this, although a death- 
like doze in, 
And surely it was quite enough a saint to fret ; 
So, by the strength of jealousy, the bed she slowly 
rose in, 
And said, " Why, Mr. Jenkins, I am not dead 
vet. 
You're in a hurry — your poor wife to bury, 
But I tell you, for your comfort, now I feel a great 
deal stronger ; 
I am in such a flurry — but, you dog, your life 
I'll worry, 
For, depend upon't, I'll live to plague you yet a 
great while longer." 

Oh, the ways of Fate, &c. 



SONS OF FREEDOM! HEAR MY STORY, 

(Morton.) 

Sons of Freedom ! hear my story, 
Mercy well becomes the brave, 

Humanity is Britons' glory — 
Pity and protect the slave. 

Free-born daughters ! who possessing 
Eyes that conquer, hearts that save ; 

Greet me with a sister's blessing, 
Oh ! pity and protect the slave. 



FOR AT SEA— WE ARE CONQUERORS 

STILL. 

My bonnie lowland laddie is just come home from 
sea. 
Who had left me in sorrow to mourn ; 
Yet, though my fond entreaties could not keep him 
here with me, 
I still hoped for my laddie's return : 
While he was tossed on sea, 'mid the thundering 
cannons' roar, 
The blood in my sad heart grew chill ; 
But he went to crush the foe, and our native rights 
restore, 
And at sea — we are conquerors still. 

For ever 111 remember the sad farewell he took 
When he left me, his country to save, 

While he cried, and grasped my hand, as I gave 
him the last look, 
I am thine, or the sea proves my grave : 

I but join in glory's cause, for honour and renown, 
Our nation s disturbers to quell ; 



My heart then at his valour glowed warm as did 
his own, 
For at sea— we are conquerors still. 

Hope never fled my breast till his image was dis- 
played, 
One evening, my fears to increase ; 
I thought it was his ghost, till " Fear not, love," 
he said, 
" Since 1 bring you glad tidings of peace : 
From the rage of battle landed, and all its dire 
alarms, 
No more human blood forced to spill ; 
Our foes are vanquished quite" — and he clasped 
me in his arms — 
So at sea — we are conquerors still* 



HYDE-PARK; 

OR, A PICTURE OF LIFE. 

(Upton.) 

THAT life is a picture of 1 strange things and ways, 

A grand exhibition -each hour displays ; 

Nay, to prove that for once I have not missed the 

mark, 
111 venture to hold up a view of Hyde-Park, 
Where peers, grooms, and pickpockets, mix in a 

tnrong, 
And join in the chit-chat of things going on, 
And all, all to keep up the bubble of strife, 
And prove ways and things is the picture of life. 

Spokkn.J As, for instance : ' " Hyde-Park, 
Sunday, three o'clock, horses and carriages of 
every description in motion; a fine day — rather 
hot; clouds of dust; and pedestrians of every 
rank and character." 

Cheapside bustlers, 
Fleet-street hustlers, 
Jockies, doctors, 
Agents, proctors, 
Bow-street slang-ups, 
Bond-street bang-ups, 
Hide-and-seekers, v 

Opera-squeakers, 
Lawyers, tailors, 
Bailiffs, jailers, 
Shopmen,' butlers* 
Aldermen, gutters, 
Patriot-talkers, 
Sunday-walkers, 
Dancers, actors, 
Jews, contractors, 
Place-men, croakers, 
Boxers, brokers, 
Swindlers, coroners, 
Spies, and foreigners, 

And all, all to keep up the bubble of strife, 
And prove ways and things are the picture of life. 

Now, having produced on the male side a lot, 
The ladies, sweet creatures, must not be forgot ; 
No, bless them! for life would be lost without 

them, 
Whose faults (if they have them) what man can 

condemn ? 
And yet they bring sometimes a foible to view, 
And give with the honey a sharp sting or two ; 
That is, though the objects of man's love and 

gaze, 
The dear little souls have their fancies and ways. 

Spoken.] But then, they are trifles, like specks 
in the rays of the sun ; a kind of light and shade, 
to set off the beauty of the picture : as, for ex- 
ample — 

Blushes, blisses, 
Witching 
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Charms endearing, 
Smiling, leering, 
Eves that twinkle, 
Cheeks that dimple, 
Whims and passion, 
Dress and fashion, 
Carious, prying, 
Raptures sighing, 
Smalltalk, witty, 
Ogles pretty, 
Frowning, flirting, 
Airs diverting, 
Prudery, fretting, 
Fans, coquetting, 
Bosoms heaving, 
-Looks deceiving, 
Tittle tattle, 
Tongues that prattle, 

And all, all to fill up, &c. 



INCANTATION CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 

(Translated from the German, by W. Macgregor 
Logan. Music by Weber.] 

Mist hath fallen from the moon, 

Uhui, Uhui, 
Blood the spider's web hath dyed, 

Uhui, Uhui, 
Ere to-morrow reaches noon, 

Uhui, Uhui, 
Death will wed another bride, 

Uhui, Uhui. 
Ere descends to-morrow's sun, 
Deeds of darkness must be done. 

Uhui, Uhui. 

rodolph's song. 

How horrid, dark, and wild, and drear, 
Doth this gaping gulf appear ! _ 
It seems the hue of hell to wear ! 
The bellowing thunder bursts yon clouds, 

The moon with blood hath stained b*»r light, 
What forms are those, in misty shrouds, 

That stalk before my sight ? 
And now, hush ! hush ! 
The owl is hooting in yon bush ; 
Now yonder oak-trees' blasted branches 

Upon me seem to frown ; 
My heart recoils, but terrors 

Are vain ; Fate calls, I must down ! down i 
I shot that eagle in yonder sky ; 
I dare not tarry, — I cannot fly ; — 
I cannot come ; 
In yonder gloom 
My mother's spirit roams before mine eyes ; 
Thus in her shroud, thus in the grave she lies ; 
With lifted hands, she seems to pray j — 
She beckons me away. 
My Agnes, she plunges below, — 
Then I — then I must go. 



JOLLY OLD BACCHUS, GOOD NIGHT. 

(Reynolds.) 

WITH the pleasure of drinking the table will ring, 
And of Bucchus's bowl, with rapture we sing ; 
As I toast a friend's health, it goes merrily down, 
But I find, in the end, that it ruins my own. 

At night 'tis quite charming, 

But oh ! in the morning, 

To feel your head aching, 

Your stomach all quaking, 

Your nerves in disorder, 

Your taste out of order, 



Tis 



And, instead of sweet dimples, 

Your face all red pimples, 

Till your nose in the night, 

Seems a flambeau alight ; 

And then you may cry, — 

Tis for drinking 1 die ; 

So, jolly old Bucchus, good night. 

said, too, with wine, that good stones 
abound, 
And that jokes o'er the bottle go brilliantly round 
But the uproar's so great, common sense canncf 

bear it, 
And if they are witty, the devil can't hear it. 
Silence ! the president ! charge your glasses, 
Bumpers ! bumpers ! now the lasses. 
Fill him.— I see skylight here ! 
Buz ! off with your heeltaps there ! 
Fine Mr. Vice, he's making an oration, 
And company is spoiled by conversation. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON ! ! ! hueza ! go it ! 
three times three ! 
. And now a song from Lawyer Lancerv. 
Gentlemen, I can't sing, but I'll read you a bill 
in Chancery. 
And then you may cry, 
'Tis for drinking I die ; 
So, noisy old Bacchus, good bye. 



THE LAUDABLE CONTENTION. 

(Dibdin.) 

We are all of us labourers, and smack of the 

soil ; 
In life's vineyard, by Providence, destined to 

toil ; , . 

The difference scarce more than 'twixt two grains 

of sand ; 
We tars plough the ocean, while you plough the 

land. 
For the produce of distant possessions we roam j 
You're content to improve our possessions at 

home : 
Thus man should to man, like a friend and a bro- 
ther, 
Prove the comfort, protector, and friend of each 

other. 

Under life's heavy burden, if any one groans, 
And would mutiny, for in all hives there are 

drones, 
Spare his life out of pity, but turn out the man, 
A more blest constitution to find — if he can : 
But let us, who, industrious, are willing to thrive, 
Seek the sweets of creation to nurture the hive ; 
Hail, with reverence, the earth, as our natural 

mother, 
That gives us to comfort and cherish each other. 

By industrious exertions we both of us live ; 

We, in England, with stores of all countries ar- 
rive j 

You freight us from England, our sails are un- 
furled, 

And we bear our own produce to eherish the 
world. 

Thus, whether we labour at sea or ashore, 

Every man lends his mite to the general store ; 

And,, if Discord's fell brats in the cradle you'd 
smother, 

Heart and hand be united; and cherish each 
other. 

THE SOLDIER'S FAREWELL. 

(Upton.) 
Fair n*ToVine was once my love, 
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My state I thought e'en kings above, 
While she did me prefer* 

To deck her in each costly gown, 

I listed in the war, 
And bade farewell to Dartmouth town. 

To try my fate afar. 

I braved the hottest of the fight, 

As was a soldier's due, 
Convinced my country's cause was right, 

And many a foe I slew. 

At length, kind Peace her olive waved, 
And- Dartmouth town I sought ; 

And many a gem, in plunder saved, 
To Caroline J brought. 

But she refused my hard-got means, 

And deemed my visit bold ; 
For love, the boast of happier scenes, 

Was bartered since for gold. 

Adieu ! false Caroline ! adieu ! 

Tis hard with life to part ; 
But harder still to think that you 

Should break a soldier's heart. 



THE LOVER'S ARITHMETIC. 

(Lawler.) 

In love, to be sure, what disasters we meet, 

What torment* what grief, and vexation ; 
I've crosses encountered, my hopes to defeat, 

That will scarcely admit Numeration. 
I courted a maid, and I called her divine, 

And begged she would change her condition ; 
For I thought that her fortune, united to mine, 

Would make a most handsome Addition. 

Heigho, dot and go one ! 
Fal lal de ral de ra, &r. 

When married, a plaguy Subtraction I found, 

Her debts wanted much liquidation ; 
.And we couldn't, so badly our wishes were 
crowned. 

Get forward in Multiplication. 
Division in wedlock is common, they say, 

And, both being fond of the suction, 
I very soon had to exclaim — " Lack-a-day, 

My fortune's got into Reduction." 

Heigho, dot arid go one, &c. 

The Rules of Proportion Dame Nature forgot 

When my deary she formed— g© the fact is, 
And she had a tongue to embitter my lot, 

Which she never could keep out of Practice : 
One day, after breaking my head with a stool, 

Said I, ma'am, if these are your actions, 
I'm off; — for, you know, I've been so long 
school, 

I don't want to learn Vulgar Fractions." 

Heigho; dot and go one, &c. 



ANSWER TO THE SAILOR'S JOURNAL. 
Air—" *Tuku Post Meridian half-past Fom." 
An ! sad the hour when \ was torn 

Fiona my loved sailor's fond embraces ; 
Twas then that first I learned to mourn, 

Or cast a thought on foreign places : 
Twas then that first the pangs of love 

Assailed the breast of happy Nancy- 
Its joys alone till then could prove 

The only theme to firl my fancy. 

Now list'ning to the changing wind, 
ilnd now by turns my fate bewailing ; 

What tortures wrung my anxious mind, 
While on the ocean he was sailing ! 



Our friends would oft, but all in vain, 
Attempt to soothe the grief of Nancy j 

Not Mirth, and all her sprightly train, 
Could cheer my sad bewildered fancy. 

Oft, sinking to a wat'ry grave, 

My sailors form would seem before me. 
With no kind hand his life to save, 

No friend that could to peace, restore me : 
Till Hope, whose smiles can, soften pain, 

Spoke comfort to the afflicted Nancy ; 
And while, mettionght, I crossed the main, 

Love bore me on the wings' of fancy. 

But now, thank Heaven I my woes are gone, 
The waves restore my faithful lover > 

O, blest for ever be that morn 
That proved to me his perils over. 

No more he'll wander o'er the seas. 
No more forsake his faithful Nancy : 

But, blessed at home with health and ease. 

With her indulge the flights of fancy. 



at 



THE NEGRO MOTHER. 

The orange flowers on Cuba's strand 

Were waving on the evening gale, 
When, slowly floating oa. the sand, 

Was heard the sad Hindara's wail ! 
Reclining by the foaming flood, 

She hushed the infant on her knee ; 
Sweet babe! her breast was streaked with blood. 

And all to ward the scourge from thee. 

Green are the groves on Benin's shore, 

Arid fair the fields beyomt the sea $ 
There, by his native torrents' roar, 

My youthful warrior pines for me. 
You, then, white clouds, your torrents pour, 

He cries, and flow each mountain-stream. 
And roll to me the golden ore, 

That I may yet my love redeem. 

And each revolving month he wears 

The sandals his Hindara wore, 
'Ere whites, regardless of her tears, 

Conveyed her far from Benin's shore. 
But never more to Benin's strand, 

To meet my love, shall I return ; 
But where the sea-wave crisps the sand, 

I, weary, sit, and, lonely, mourn. 



O, ROW THEE IN MY HIGHLAND PLAID? 

(TannahiU.) 

Lowland lassie, wilt thou go, 

Where the hills are clad with snow, 

Where, beneath the icy steep, 

The hardy shepherd tends his sheep? 

HI nor wae shall thee betide, 

When rowed within my Highland plaid. 

Soon the voice of cheery spring 
Will gar a' our plantings ring ; 
Soon our bonny heather braes 
Will put on their simmer claes ; 
On the mountain's sunny side, 
Well lean us on my Highland plaid-. 

When the simmer spreads the flowers. 
Busks the glens in leafy bowers. 
Then we'll seek the caller shade. 
Lean us on the primrose-bed ; 
While the burning hours preside, 
I'll screen thee wi' my Highland plaid. 

Then well leave die sheep and goat, 
I will launch the bonnie boat, 
Skim the loch in canty glee, 
Rest the oars to pleasure thee ; 
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When chilly breezes sweep the tide, 
I'll hap thee wi' my Highland plaid. 

Lowland lads may dress mair fine, 
Woo in words mair saftthan mine ; 
Lowland lads hae mair of art, 
A' my boast's an honest heart, 
Whilk shall ever be ray pride, 
Otow thee in my Highland plaid J 

" Bonnie lad, ye've been sae leaj, 
" My heart wad break at our fare wt el, 
" Lane your love has made me fain, 
" Tak me — tak' me for your ain !" 
Cross the Firth, away they glide, 
Young Donald and his Lowland bride. 



* PUSH ALONG, KEEP MOVING. 

(Moor.) 

I AM a man of learning, and the ladies say I'm 

pretty, 
A school I kept for many years in London's famous 

city; 
The arts and sciences I taught, though somewhat 

fond of roving. 
For this my motto always was — to push along, keep 

moving. 

Spoken.] How d'ye do, old one? how d'ye do? 
Want a little instruction in bang up. That do'n't 
come within the cirele of the sciences ; explain. 



have that. Got any paper ? Can't sell a ha'porth 
of salt, and give paper too* I say, old Bumble 
Head, give us a pen orth of bread, and a ha'porth 
of small beer. Here, here, vy, vat a rum pill you 
are ! tip us. a pen'orth of that there cheese vat lays 
in the vindow *, come, come, none of your rum 
fun, stow your vit, and look sharp, for I vants to 

Push along, &c. 



Oh, I only want to gammon the flats. Gammon 
the flats? new I have H— music! this is the science 
yon want to learn ! Do me the honour to become 
my pupil, and I'll teach you to gammon the flats 
on toe new principle of 

Push along, keep moving. 

A wife 1 had, and she was young, (oh, think of 
wedlock's joys!) 

She wouldn't let me keep a school, because I whip- 
ped the boys ; 

Says the — a doctor you shall be, your talents thus 
improving, 

And all vour patients, by your drugs, shall push 
along, keep moving. 

Spoken.] I want summut for my wife's infernal 
parts, she ha' gotten the gripes. Oh ! fie ! I am 
ashamed of you ! Your wife's complaint is in- 
wardly f Yes, she ha' gotten a pean in her head. 
Very well, carry her this box of pills : she must 
take fifteen of 'em three times a day, for seven 
days, and 

Push along, flee. 

My doctor's shop I soon gave up, as ev'ry body's 

cry 
Was — pray don't take that fellow's stuff, for if you 

do youll die. 
I set up baker in a trice, but wasn't long in 

proving, 
A baker's shop would never do, to push along, keep 

moving. 

SPOKEN.] If you please, will you trust me a 
loaf* Can't give credit, that's not the way to 1 

Push along, &c. 

In vain I tried to get my bread, by making bread 
for others, 

Because I let it go on tick to little children's mo- 
thers. 

A chandler's shop, at last, I took, my wife was 
very loving, 

Because it made both her and I to push along, keep 
moving. 

Spoken.] I want a farthing's worth of salt. 
Can't make less than a ha'porth. Well, I must 



THB MATCHrBOY. 

(Vint.) 

Ye wealthy and proud, while in splendour ye roll, 
Behold a poor orphan, pale, hungry, and wan, 
And learn, though now doomed to misfortune's 
control, 
He springs, like yourself, from the fountain of 
man;' 
So scanty the fruit of his humble employ. 

Dejected he roams in a. sad ragged plight, 
Then O ! give a mite to a poor little boy, , 

Who cries, buy my matches^ from morning till 
night. 

Remember, though luxury cloys you by day,. 

And pampers you nightly on pillows of gown, 
Adversity soon may plant thorns in your vajV 

Obscuring your pleasures wit]} poverty's frown ; 
While Apathy's flint and cold steel you employ, 

The tinder of feeling you never can light ', 
Nor e'er give a mite to the poor little boy, 

Who cries, buy my matches, from morning till 
night. 

And you, ye proud fair, of this once happy land, 

With beauty external, so gifted by fate ; 
Whose smiles can enrapture, whose frowns can 
command, 

Prove also your mental endowments are great : 
The crumbs of your tables, which lap-dogs destroy, 

Might comfort our orphan, and ^yield him delight J 
Then 1 give a mite to a poor little boy, 

Who cries, buy my matches, from morning till 
night. 



SNUG MOORINGS FOLLOW STORMS, 

(Arnold.) 

When storms are sunk to rest. 

And thunder rolls no more, 
The seaman's heart, how blest, 

Who seeks his native shore. 
That shore, where many a fai 

His cheering spirit warms, 
All crowd his joys to share, — 

Snug moorings follow storms. 

Then rage, ye blustering winds, 

Ye foaming billows, roar, 
The tar a welcome finds 

Upon his native shore ; 
Though tempest tost at sea. 

On shore affection warms, 
All sailors' creeds agree, 

Snug moorings follow storms. 



JOHN AND JEAN. 

(Dibdin.) 

SlNG the loves of J6hn and Jean, 

Sing the loves of Jean and John ; 
John, for her, would leave a queen, 
Jean, for him, the noblest don. 
She's his queen, he's her don ; 
John loves Jean., and Jean loves John. 
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Whate'er rejoices happy Jean, 

Is sure to burst the sides of John, 
Does she* for grief, look thin and lean, 
He instantly is pale and wan : 
Thin and lean, pale and wan, 
John loves Jean, and Jean loves John. 

Twas the lily hand of Jean 

Filled the glass of happy John ; 
And, heavens ! how joyful was she seen 
When he was for a license gone ! 
Joyful seen, they'll dance anon, 
For John weds Jean, and Jean weds John. 

John has ta'en to wife his Jean, 

Jean's become the spouse of John, 
She no longer is his queen, 
He no longer is her don ; 
No more queen, no more don ; 
John hates Jean, and Jean hates John. 

Whatever 'tis that pleases Jean, 

Is certain now to displease John ; 
With scolding they're grown thin and lean, 
With spleen and spite they're pale and wan. 
Thin and lean, pale and wan, 
John hates Jean, and Jean hates John. 

John prays heaven to take his Jean, 

Jean at the devil wishes John ; 
Hell dancing on her grave be seen, 
Shell laugh when he is dead and gone ; 
They'll gay be seen, dead and gone, 
For John hates Jean, and Jean hates John. 



NEWSPAPER VERACITY. 
(Miss Scott.) 

The newspaper, while with attention I view, 
I believe scarce a word that they sav j 

For the statements they vow to be critically true 
Are oft contradicted next day. 

I've rejoiced at a victory — given a treat, 
That our enemies were kept at bay, 

When, lo, and behold, Yas turned out a defeat, 
And all contradicted next day ! # 

At night, if the playhouse is empty and bare, 

A fortune I'd venture to lay, 
Twas quite overflowing, a multitude there, 

You find by the papers next day. 

But yet for these blunders there is this excuse. 
And the best in the world I must say ; 

.Without contradictions there'd soon be a trace 
Of printing such numbers each day* 



8ANCO PANCA'S MEDLEY. 
(C. Dibdin.) 

When first I took Teresa, 

For better or for worse, 
I wouldn't let, to please her, 

Grey mare be better horse. 
We were two sweet yoke-fellows, 

A perfect pigeon's pair, 
Till Mrs. P. grew jealous — 

That's neither here nor there. 
I only sung, 

I think of my beautiful maid, 
When she said 

You brute, you're going to gallivant. 

This proved that Mrs. Panca 

Herself was half inclined 
To fish for sprats, deuce thank her ! 

For those who hide can find. 
And truly in a twinkling. 

For pleasure or for pelf, 
I found she had an inkling 

To gallivant herself, 



For she loved a bold dragoon, with his long 
sword, saddle, bridle, 
Crying 
Wo'n't you, wo'n't you come, Mr. Mug. 
.But that's all done and over> 
Beg pardon,— quarrel ends, 
And then we lived in clover, 

Short reck'nings make long friends. 
Till I took on to wander, 
And left dear Mrs. P. ; 
Now I'm a great commander, 

White serjeant she shall be. — 
For I'm a dancings dancing governor. — 

And if they attempt to 
Diddle me out of my deary, — 
I shall say when I'm dealing with Yorkshire 
folks, 
Why I be Yorkshire too. — 
Come from Yorkshire, 
Trotting along the road. 



•+++■+ +-++0 



THOU PRIDE OF THE FOREST. 
(Viscount Strangford.) 

Thou pride of the forest, whose dark branches 
spread, 
To the sigh of the south wind her tremulous 
green, 
And the tinge of whose buds is as rich as the red. 

As the mellowing blushes of maiden eighteen. 
O'er thee may the tempest in gentleness blow. 
And the lightnings of summer pass heedlessly 
by: 
For ever thy buds keep their mellowing glow, 
Thy branches still wave to the southerly sigh. 

Because in thy shade, as I lately reclined,' 
The sweetest of visions arose to my view, 

Twas the swoon of the soul, 'twas the transport 
of mind, 
Twas the happiest minute that ever I knew. 

For this shalt thou still be my favourite tree, 
In the heart of the poet thou never canst fade ; 

It shall often be warmed by remembering thee, 
And the dream which I dreamt in thy tremulous 
shade. 



A BUMPER OF ENGLISH GOOD ALE. 

D'YE mind me ? I once was a sailor, 

And in different countries I've been ; 
If I lie, may I go for a tailor, 

But a thousand fine sights I have seen : 
I've been crammed with good things like a wallet* 

And I've guzzled more drink than a whale ; 
But the very best stuff to my palate 

Is a glass of your English good ale. 

Your doctors may boast of their lotions, 

And ladies may talk of their tea, 
But I envy them none of their potions, 

A glass of good stingo for me : 
The doctor may sneer if he pleases. 

But my recipe never will tail, 
For the physic that cures all diseases 

Is a bumper of English good ale. 

When my trade was upon the salt ocean, 

Why, there I had plenty of grog ; 
And I liked it, because I'd a notion 

It sets one's good spirits agog : 
But since upon land I've been steering, 

Experience has altered my tale, 
For nothing on earth is so cheering, 

As a bumper of English good ale. 
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DOODLE AND NOODLE. 



( Altered trom Field 


ng by O'Hsra.) 


Dood.— SURE such a day, 

So renowned, so victorious— 

Courtien so gay. 

And the mob .bo nproarious — 
Nature stem J to wear a universal grin. 
Wood.— Arthur to Doll 



While both the nod Huncamunca tipple, lull- 
ing tawdry ; 

Even Mr. Sol, 



So lifted out to glorious, 


Glitters like a beau in a new birth-day cm 


broidery. 


bf™Iil£ ■.).]!.■,; 


A day we never saw before ; 

A day of fun and drollery. 


Jfowf. — That yon may my. 


Their majesties may boast of it; 




Tit fit they nuke the most of it. 


Dood.— Oh, 'til a day 


Of jubilee, cajollery ; 
A day we never saw before ; 


A day of fan and drollery. 


Noed.— That you may lay. 

Their majesties may boast of it ; 




"lis fit they make the most of it. 


Dood. — Sun ouch a day, 




Such a day as this wa* never Men ; 



Woo*.— Courtiers so gay. 

And the mob so uproarious- 
Nature seems to near a universal Erin. 



TO WATCH YOUNG SPRING'S RETURN. 

[Music, Horn, 13, Tichbome-street, Piccadilly., 

Thouqh Winter o'er the hills and glens 

And ban and heavy waves the briar 
So lata with roses blowing: 

Yet soon the lovely days of Spring 

Will leaf the budding grove. 
And soft the breeze will fan the air. 

When all will breathe of love. 



The cowslip and the violet blue 

On the gales their sweet breath strewing i 
O, it is sweet in. Kelvin-grove 

To watch young Spring's return. 



MY HEART WITH LOVE IS BEATING. 
Mr heart with love is beating, 

Transported by your eyes ; 
Ales [ there's no retreating. 

In vain a captive flies. 
Then why such anger cherish I 

Why turn thy eyes away ? 
For if you bid me perish, 

Alasl I must obey. 
Could deeds my heart discover. 

Could valour gain your charms, 
I'd prove myself a lover 
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Proud fair ! thus low before you 
A prostrate warrior view, 

Whose sole delight and glory 
Arecentred all in you. 



I COULD NEVER CRY FOR LAUGHING. 

(T. Dibdin.) 

LUCK in life, or good or bad, 

Ne'er could make me melancholy, 
Seldom rich, yet never sad, 

Sometimes poor, yet always jolly ; 
Fortune in my scale, that's poz, 

Of mischance put more than half in, 
Yet, I don't know how it was, 

I could never cry for laughing, 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

I could never cry for laughing. 

Monstrous grave are men of law, 

(Law knows no end, when once beginning,) 
Yet those dons I never saw, 

But their wigs would set me grinning ; 
Once, when I was very ill, 

Seven doctors came — such quizzes ! 
Zooks ! I thought they would me kill 

With laughing at their comic phizzes. 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

With laughing at their comic phizzeg. 

After that, in love I fell, 

( Love creates a deal of trouble,) 
But my courtship, strange to tell, 

Only made my mirth redouble ; 
I laughed—she frowned — I laughed again, 

Till I brought her to her tether, 
Then she smiled — we wed — since then 

We mean to laugh through life together, 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

We mean to laugh through life together. 



WAKE, MAID OF LORN. 

(Sir Walter Scott.) 

WAKE, maid of Lorn, the moments fly 
Which yet that maiden name allow ; 

Wake, maiden, wake, the hour is nigh 
When love shall claim a plighted vow. 

By fear, thy bosom's fluttering guest ; 

By hope, that soon shall fears remove— 
We bid thee break the bonds of rest, 

And wake thee at the call of love. 

Wake, Edith, wake ! in yonder bay 
Lies many a galley gaily manned J 

We hear the merry pibroens play, 
We see the streamer's silken band. 

What chieftain's praise these pibrochs swell, 
What crest is on these banners wove, 

The harp, the minstrel dare not tell, - 
The riddle must be read by love. 



WINE, WINE, GOOD WINE. 
Air—" Cert pjlmowr."— (D. A. Corke.) 



Wine, wine, good wine, good wine, 

Oh, charms us to repletion, 
Woman looks ne'er so divine 

As through impurpled vision. 
.Does love-tale in numbers glow, 

With wine, the muse, delighted, 
Likes to stay where goblets flow, . 

E'en should he be benighted, 



A* fhfi glasses loving chink . 

The lens to vision wine, 
Will demonstrate, do but drink, 

You re encircled by the nine. 

Wine, wine, Slc. 

Ruby dew hung on my cup, 

Rosa, leaning cross my knee, 
Filled the sparkling goblet up, 

Looking like Euphrosyne. 
I quaffed, — her sister graces 

Seemed smilingly entwined, 
Their three enchanting faces 

In Rosa's were combined. 

Wine, wine, &c 

PRETTY POLLY. 

(Upton.) 

TWAS when we left Spithead to take a cruise at 

sea, 
Poll wept, and hung her head, and all for love 01 

me. 
Her arms around my neck the little coaxer hung, 
Till forced to leave the deck, when pretty Polly 

sung 

O, fal, lal, lal, lal, lal, la. 

My rhino, will, and power, I left with her behind. 
Who vowed from that sad hour, O, nought but 

death to find ; 
But scarce had we set sail, and weathered round 

the rock. 
The mermau. agged her tail, and sheered off with 

Ben Block. 

O, fal, lal, &e. 

My eyes, says I, Miss Poll, is this your love for 

Jack, 
To treat me like your doll, whene'er I torn my 

back? 
But sailors are like squabs, for many fortunes 

born, 
And sometimes deck their nobs, by touching near 

Cape Horn. 

With a fal, lal, &c. 

And now, my jilting Poll, since we are doomed to 

part, 
Your liking for Ben Block shall never break my 

heart: 
While Kate has pretty lips, those lips sha'n't want 

a smack, 
AnjJ I'll be true to Kate, while Kate is true to 

Jack. 

?al, lal, &c. 



TWAS GLORIOUS SPORT, NONE E'ER 
DID LAG. 

GIVE round the word, dismount, dismount. 
While echoed by the sprightly horn j 

The toils and pleasures we recount 
Of this sweet health-inspiring mom. 

CHORUS. 
'Twas glorious sport, none e'er did lag. 

Nor drew amiss, nor made a stand, 
But all as firmly kept their pace, 

As had Actaeon been the stag, 
And we had hunted by command 

Of the. goddess of the chase. 
And we had hunted by command 

Of the goddess of the chase. 

The hounds were out, and snuffed the air, 
And scarce had reached the appointed spot. 

But, pleased, they heard a layer, a layer, 
And presently tire won the slot. 

Twas glorious sport, Sec, 
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And now o'er yonder plain he fleets, 
The deep-mouthed hounds- begin to bawl, 

And echo note for note repeats, 
While sprightly horns resound a call. 

Twas glorious sport, &c. 

And now the stag has lost his pace, 
And while " ware-haunch, the huntsman 
cries, 
His bosom swells, tears wet his face, 
He pants, he struggles, and he dies. 

'Twas glorious sport, &c. 



TELL ME NOT OF JOYS ABOVE. 

(T. Moore.) 

Tell me not of joys above, 
If that world can give me bliss 

Truer, happier, than the love 
Which enslaves our souls in this. 

Tell me not of Houri's eyes, 
Far from me their dangerous glow. 

If those looks that light the skies 
Wound like some that burn below. 

Who that feels what love is here, 
All its falsehood, all its pain, 

Would, for e'en Elysium's sphere, 
Risk the fatal -dream again ? 

Who that, amidst a desert's heat, 
Sees the waters fade away, 

Would not rather die than meet 
Streams again as false as they ? 



NEGRO PHILOSOPHY. 

(Dibdin.) 

ONE negro come from Jenny land, 

Buckra say he buy um, 
Give twenty Joe de owner hand, 

Take um home and try um. 
Ching'ring, ching'ring, never mind, 

No friend, no kind relations, 
One creber fellow for mankind 

First invented patience. 
De overseer, wid one cart- whip, 

So hard he fum and jerk ye, 
Like pea pon drum-head, make you skip. 

You no worky,. worky. 
Ching, ching'ring, ching; ching, ching'ring, 
ching, so hard 

Poor negro worky, worky. 

Massa one bit of ground bestow, 

Make negro work a' Sunday ; 
Soon something good begin to grow, 

Take away on Monday : 
Ching'ring, ching'ring, never mind, 

No use to fret about it j 
Buckra yam, yam, but negro kind 

Forced to go widout it ; 
Nothing to do but lie down flat, 

While overseer he jerk ye, 
No peace, no sleep, no yam, get fat, 

And after worky, worky, 

Ching, ching'ring, &c. 

Cudgo for wife young Quaahy take, 

She got bamboo for all clothes : 
Lily cuckold massa make, 

Quashy wear a small clothes ; 
Ching'ring, ching'ring, never mind, 

What done can't be prevented, 
Buckra well a negro kind, 

Wear horns and be contented. 



As much you please, you go to play, 

Overseer no jerk ye, 
So fbur-and-twenty hour a-day 

Hard poor negro worky. 

Ching, ching'ring, &c. 

Then 'cause so sweet he lead him life, 

Poor negro come from Jenny, 
Get cruel massa, scolding wife, 

And squalling pick-a-ninny. i 
Ghing'ring, ching'ring, nevermind, 

No use to make a pother, 
If he can't peace in this world find, 

Sometime he go a' t'other ; 
Then let um wait till that world come, 

Where overseer no jerk ye, 
Meet Sissy, Quashy, uncle Tom, 

No more to worky, worky. 

Ching, ching'ring, &c. 



M'PHERSON'S FAREWELL. 

(Burns.) 

Farewell, ye dungeons, dark and strong, 

The wretch's destinie ! 
M'Pherson's time will not be long 

On yonder gallows tree. 

CHORUS. 
Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 

Sa dauntingly gaed he ; 
He played a spring, and danced it round, 

Below the gallows tree. 

O, what is death but parting breath ? 

On mony a bluidy plain 
I've dared his face, and in this place 

I scorn him yet again! 

Sae rantingly, &e. 

Untie these bands from off my hands, 

And bring to me my sword ; 
And there's no man in all Scotland, 

But 111 brave him at a word. 

Sae rantingly, &c 

I've lived a life of start and strife ; 

I die by treacherie : 
It burns my heart — I must depart, 

And not avenged be. 

Sae rantingly, &c. 

Now, farewell, light, thou sunshine bright, 

And all beneath the sky ! 
May coward shame distain his name, 

Ine wretch that dare not die ! 

Sae rantingly, &c. 



I WAS SWORN IN TO LOVE— AYE, AS 
WELL AS TO FIGHT. 



(Beasley.) 
for a soldier, by Love I 



were 



When I went 

. twisted, 

Both by Cupid and Mars my poor heart was en- 
listed ; 

I sighed for a lass, 
: I longed for a sword ; 

j I tipped off a glass 

To the maid I adored. 
il was sworn in to love— aye, as well as to fight : 
And marched off for Lunnun the very same night. 

Spoken.] I never knowed I were sic a favourite 
among the lasses till then : aboon a hundred fol- 
lowed ma to town end, bless their prattv faces* 
I had to buss -every yon on 'cm, and 1 were soc ouj 
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of breath with job, that I had hard work to join 
oar — 

Row do dow, dow, Ac. 

When to Lunnun we came, the first thing that I 

seed 
Were tome very large bill*, that I halted to read, 
Of wonderful prizes, 

And wonderful losses ; 
Men wonderful sizes, 
And wonderful horses. 
1" last wonder I knowed I could look at for ever, 
For York lads and horses are equally clever. 

SPOKEN.] Sea first thing I did were to gang to 
playhouse ; but there were a vast of talking and 
nonsense up ut stage before t* horses corned : at 
last, prattv craters popped on, and I'm sure they 
were all Yorkers in t* house, they did so clap 'em, 
and shout 'em, and 'plause 'em ; I were up to my 
elbows in fun when, all at yance, I thought I shou'd 
a deed, for a great ugly beast of a brute of a man 
stabbed yan o the horses, and down he dropped 
as dead as a stean. But I kicked up a bonny din, 
I called him a foul thief, and all manner o' names, 
that set 'em fighting, and I seed that vary man 
Killed wi f my own ees. Huzza, said I, ma bairn ; 
there's an end of you, and your— 



Row de dow, dow. 



The 



ladies to charm, and their dear hearts to 
lighten, 
The captain and I are now mustered at Brighton ; 
Love and war our trade is, 

What soldier afraid is ? 
He very well paid is 
Who dies for the ladies. 
Red coats win 'em all, feythers, mothers, and 

daughters ; 
And shoot em, say I, who disgraces their quar- 
ters. 

Spoken.] Now, settling, in case I were a hand- 
some kind of man, which, thank Heaven, nae- 
body can say of me, though I know I am prattyish. 
Well, I makes a bit of love, then I makes a bit 
more, then I talks of marriage, and then I mar- 
ches off. Why, then I say sic a fellow deserves to 
be nibbled to death by ducks, as the worm said to 
the fisherman, rendered incapable of service, and 
drummed out of Cupid's corps with a 

Row de dow, dow. 

A MERRY LITTLE 8AILOR OUT AT SEA. 

(Lawler.) 

When first I left my mam and dad 

To brave the foaming ocean, 
They said, while looking very sad. 

It was a silly notion ; 
They talked of dancers of the sea. 

To check my resolution, 
And said it was the wisest way 
Squalls and battles to shun ; 
Poh, poh, says I, 
I can out try 
Myluck, like other tars, d'ye see, 
With yo, yo, yo, 
Fal lal de ra, &c. 
A merry little sailor out at sea. 

On board, soon, with my birth content, 

1 like die lark was singing, 
When up the shrouds I gaily went, 

Or when the bowl was slinging. 
A storm we braved — a battle fought, 

The sport I took delight in, 
We plied the foe with broadsides hot. 

Till they were sick of fighting. 



The battle o'er, 

With grog galore, 
I danced to strains of victory. 

With fal lal la, &c. 
A merry little sailor out at sea. 

So now on shore, a jolly dor, 

111 spend my shiners freely, 
With sweetheart, fiddle, song, and grog. 

Well do the thing genteelly ; 
Then who'd not be a jovial tar, 

So careless and so merry, 
Whose sport no danger e'er can mar. 
Who's ne'er with pleasure weary, 
When come ashore, 
With grog galore, 
He keeps the game alive, d'ye see. 

With fal lal la, &c. 
A merry little sailor come from sea. 



BACCHUS. 

A GLEE. 
(Upton.) 



To butt-bellied Bacchus we bow, 

The ivy-crowned god of delight ; 
The hour for pleasure is now, 

Then revel and keep up the night. 
Drink, laugh, and drive sorrow away ; 

Let music, sweet music, resound ; 
And ere we are turned into clay, 

Our minutes run merrily round. 



+*++*+++ 



WHACK, MY DEAR, WHACK, ALL THE 
DAY LONG. 

(Morton.) 

ARRAH Paddy's my name, and a comelier lad. 
Sure never sung whack at the end of a song ; 
Then give me a buss, it will make my heart glad, 
And III love and sing whack, honey, all the 
day long. 
Yes, whack, my dear, whack, whack, my dear, 

whack, 
Yes, whack, my dear, whack, all the day long. 
Love and whack is the same in an Irishman's song. 

Botheration, be aisy, I'm dying for love, 
I can't sleep for grumbling out the old song ; 

I've a pain at my heart, yet that pain pleases me, 
I love, dream, and cry whack all the night long. 

Yes, whack, &c. 

In the land of Kilkenny the lasses ran after me, 

Plaguing and tearing me all the day long, 
And the good wives and widows were always a 
tearing me, 
To play the last stave of my good Irish song. 

Yes, whack. &c 



THE PLEASURES OF A PIPE. 
Air—" La Pipe de Tabac." 

HENCE the face of moping sorrow. 

Who would stem the surge of grief, 
Who makes fair life's sad to-morrow, 

In tobacco finds relief ; 
What though this charm of life I prize, 

Still love's nectared sweet to sip, 
Gazing on Nan's beauteous eyes, 

My pipe's forgotten quite my lip. 

The soldier *mid his hard campaign, 
Smoking drives all cares afar, 

And on the wild tempestuous main. 
Tobacco cheers the sturdy car ; 
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fiat when the maid he lores shall smile, 

Beauty dancing in her eyes, 
They from his lips the pipe beguile, 

The glowing weed forgotten dies. 

Love and a jovial pipe, 'tis said, 

Are the choicest gifts man knows, 
The precept's good, my heart beats glad, 

Nan smiles — the fragrant plant then glows ; 
Should fortune tear me from my dear, 

If aught my grief-wet eye could wipe, 
Twill be her portrait still to wear, 

And taste the pleasures of a pipe. 



THE GLORIES OF MASONRY. 
(Collins.) 

While science yields a thousand lights 

To irradiate the mind, 
Let us that noblest art pursue 
Which dignifies mankind. 

So to Masonry, huzza ! 
So to Masonry, huzza I 
Whose art and mystery coincide 
With gospel and with law. 

The pompous dome, the gorgeous hall. 
The temple's cloud-capt tower, 

The Mason's glory shall proclaim, 
Till time's remotest hour. 

• Then to Masonry, &c« 

Yet he who thinks our art confined 

To mere'domestic laws, 
As well might judge great Nature's works 

Sprung up without a cause. 

Then to Masonry, &c. 

Ideal fabrics to uprear, 

Some fools think all our art ; 
But little dream what plans we draw 

To form an upright heart. 

Then to Masonry, &c. 

Theplumb we poize, and clear each log 
Which hangs about the string ; 

And each unruly passion's flight 
Within due compass bring. 

Then to Masonry, &c* 

Religion's all-enlightening page 

We spread before our eyes ; 
By which we're taught those steps to trace, 

Which lead us to the skies. 

Then to Masonry, &c. 

The SYunmnm bonum then we learn, 

To which true Masonry tends, 
Our brethren as ourselves to love, 

And all mankind, as friends. 

Then to Masonry, Ac. 

The good Samaritan to prove 

To all and every where ; 
Upon the level still to meet, 

And part upon the square. 

Then to Masonry, etc. 

Upon this rock well stand, when worlds 

To oblivion are consigned, 
And vision's baseless fabric like, 

Leave not a wreck behind. 

Then to Masonry, cVc. 



THE DELIGHTS OF A MASQUERADE. 
(Prince Hoare.) 

On the lightly sportive wing, 

At pleasure's call we fly : 
Hark f they dance, they play, they sing, 

In merry, merry revelry : 



Hark! the tabor's lively beat ! 
Hark ! the flute in numbers sweet 

Fill the night 

With delight, 
At the masquerade. 

Beneath this mask what tender woes 

We softly hear revealed ; 
Secure that while the bosom glows, 

Our blushes lie concealed. 
Let grave ones warn as they may, 
Of every harmless joy afraid : 
While we're young and we're gay. 
Let us frolic, let us play, 
At the masquerade. 

Hither trips along a beau so smart, dear heart ! 
Pretty lass, this way, — soft, soft ! stay here, my 
dear. 
Tis a favour, sir, I must deny .—Oh, fie ! 
Can I trust myself alone with you ? — Adieu ! 
Then amid the crowd we mix again, 
And join the motley train. 

Let grave ones warn us, &c. 



THE WORLD'S 8EYEN WONDERS. 

(Morton.) 

The world's seven wonders every child doth know, 

Fol de rol, &c. 
They're very well to read of, but I'm prepared to 

show, 
If for wonders you seek to London you must go, 
With a heigho 1 
III prove it so. 

King Solomon's temple had pillars made of brass, 

Fol de rol, &c« 
But surely our temples of lawyers surpass. 
For there s brass enough there to prove Solomon 
an ass. 

With aheigho! 
Quid pro quo. 

The Antipodes, who dwell the other side the ball,. 

Fol de rol, &c. 
Wear their heads below, but St. Stephen's, on a 

call, 
Can show you many a great man without any head 
at all. 

With a heigho ! 
Is* it aye or no ? 

The Medicean Venus of beauty was the queen, 

Fol de rol, &c. 
But our Yenuses of London excel her in mien, 
With their alabaster skins, — and there's plenty to 
be seen. 

With a heigho ! 
What a pretty show ! 

The Nile may overflow, and its muddy banks may 
drown, 

Fol de rol, &c. 
But our honour, our faith, our commercial renown, 
Will hold firmly the Bank of famous London town. 
With a heigho ! 
Henry Hase & Co. 

Your fine ancient heroes the javelin they hurled, 

Fol de rol, &c. 
But our tars and our soldiers their flag being once 

unfurled, 
Made all Europe confess them the wonder of th- 
world ! 

Withaheitho! 

Be d— -d but 'twas so. 
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THE CHARMS OF MAY. 

(Upton.) 

Come, smiling May, in garlands drest, 
And show thy joy-crowned verdant crest, 

In all thy sweets be seen : 
Come, gayest season of the year, 
In all thy varied hues appear, 

Red, yellow, bine, and green. 

Come, Nature's harbinger of love, 

And woo the blackbird, thrush, and dove, 

And every bird that flies ! 
Come, Summer's fond and blooming child, 
With all thy pleasures young and wild ! 

Bright days, and azure skies. 

Come, lovely May, and show thy face 
To all the finny watery race, 

That swim bothiiere and there. 
Come, charmer, come, and bring with thee 
The butterfly and honey-bee, 

The rose and lily fair. 

Come, pleasing month to man and beast, 
And spread thy rich luxurious feast 

Of breathing sweets around : 
Come, bliss-born May, and with thee bring 
Delight to every moving thing 

In water, air, or ground. 



THE FEAST OF REASON AND THE FLOW 

OF SOUL. 

(Hudson.) 

Oh, where's the use of being-sad, 

Fretting, pining, full of woe ? 
Here's good liquor to make us glad 

And cheer our hearts before we go. 
Come, fill your glasses — drain them dry, 
In toasting sacred friendship's shrine j 
There's nothing brightens up the eye 

Like drinking grateful wine. 
Music's strain is ne'er in vain, 

Whilst seated round the bowl ; 
And we, at least, enjoy the feast 
Of reason and the flow of soul. 
The winds may blow, the clouds may rain. 
We may never meet here again ; 
So let us banish care and pain, 
And be happy altogether* 

Quickly circulate each toast, 

Hob and nob and hand to hand ; 
Here's what each Briton loves the most, 

His liberty and his native land. 
The memory of those warriors, too, 

Who for their country lost their lives, 
Success to trade — friendship true, 

Our sweethearts and our wives. 
Long live the king, we'll gaily sing, 

And, whilst we drain the bowl. 
We, at least, enjoy the feast 

Of reason and the flow of soul. 

The winds may blow, &c. 

-Let topers take delight in drink, 

And soak their senses all away ; 
From dull intoxication's brink 

We'll steer, whilst Reason holds her sway. 
Whilst worldly-minded misers hoard 

The treasures bv dame Fortune lent, 
We, seated round this festive board, 

Are all of us content. 
The rich and great may keep their state, 

We would not them control ; 
But thus, at least, enjoy the feast 

Of reason and the (low of soul. 

The winds may blow, 5tc. 



Good humour does assistance give 

To all who to her do belong ; 
Then with good humour let us live, 

Nor suffer care to join our throng. 
Enjoying every coming hour 

Which gives to harmless pleasure birth \ 
Grasping fast, with all our power, 

Sweet harmony and mirth. 
Music's strain is ne'er in vain, 

While seated round the bowl ; 
We thus, at least, enjoy the feast 

Of reason and the flow of soul. 

The winds may blow, &c. 



EARTH IS HEAVEN IF THOU ART NEAR. 

(Lord Strangford.) 

LADY ! when, with glad surprise, 
I meet thy soft and shaded eyes, 
Or, lost in dreams of love, behold 
Thy waving locks of darkened gold, 
Or press thy lip, whose dew discloses 
Sweets that seem the breath of roses ; 
Lady ! I sigh— and, with a tear, 
Swear earth is heaven — if thou art near. 

Bat when, the hour of transport o'er, 
My soul's delight is seen no more, 
Rememb'ring all thy host of charms, 
I tremble then with wild alarms, 
And, taught by jealous doubt, discover 
In every gazing youth a lover, 
Confessing, with a silent tear, 
That heaven and hell are wondrous near. 

JACK AT THE OPERA. 

(Dibdin.) 

At Wapping I landed, and called to hail Mog, 

She had just shaped her course to the play, 
Of two rums and one water I ordered my grog, 

And to speak her soon stood under way ; 
But the Haymarket I for old Drury mistook, 

Like a lubber so raw and so soft, 
Half a George handed out, at the change did not 
look, 

Manned the ratlines, and went up aloft. 

As I mounted to one of the uppermost tiers, 

With many a coxcomb and flirt, 
Such a d — nable squalling saluted my oars 

I thought therM been somebody hurt : 
But the devil a bit, 'twas your outlandish rips, 

Singing out with their lanterns of jaws, 
You'd a swore you'd been -taking of one of they 
trips 

'Mongst the Caffirees or wild Catabaws. 

What's the play, ma'am? says I, to a good-natured 
tit: 

The play — 'tis the Uproar, you quiz. 
My timbers ! cried I, the name on t you've hit 

For the devil of an uproar it is j 
For they pipe and they squeak, now below, now 
aloft : 

If it wa'n t for the petticoat gear, 
With their squeaking so Mollyish, tender, and soft, 

One should scarcely know ma'am from monsieur. 

Next, at kicking and dancing they took a long 
spell, 

All springing and bouncing so neat, 
And speciously one curious mademoiselle, 

Oh f she daintily handled her feet ; 
But she hopped, and she sprawled, and she spun 
round so queer \ 

'Twas, you see, rather oddish to me ; 
And so I sung out, pray be decent, my dear, 

Consider, I'm just come from sea. 
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Tan't an Englishman's taste to have none of these 
goes, 

So away to the playhouse ill jog, 
Leaving all your fine Bantams and ma'am Phari- 
sees 

For old Billy Shakspeare and Mog ; 
So I made the theatre, and hailed my dear spouse, 

She smiled as she saw me approach ; 
And when I'd shook hands, and saluted her hows, 

We to Wapping set sail in a coach. 



++»++■■**+ 



THOUGHTS OF HOME. 

(Byron.) 
RECITATIVE. 

*TlS sweet to hear, at midnight, on the blue and 
„ moonlight deep, 
The song and oar of Adria's gondolier, 
By distance mellow'd, o'er the waters sweep. 

AIR. 

Tis sweet to see the evening star appear ; 
'Tis sweet to listen as the nigmVwinds creep from 

leaf to leaf} 
Tis sweet to view on high the rainbow, lashed on 

ocean, span the sky : 
'Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog's honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 
home ; . 
Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come. 



THE ASSEMBLY 



^ALL. 



Air—" Darby KeUy." 

An assembly-ball, delight of all, 

The fiddlers take their places, O ; 
A sprightly harp, two violins, 

A tabor, pipe, and basses, O. 
The parties they all enter gay, 

The old, the young, the pretty ; 
And waddling in, with goggling grin, 

The warm ones from the City. 
Here's Mrs. Squab, from Pewt'rers' Hall, 

And Mrs. Pipps, from Aldgate, O, 
And Messrs* Candlewick and Son, 

Full puff from Norton Folgate, O. 

Spoken.] Now, ladies and gentlemen, as I am 
master of the ceremonies, I teg you'll all take 
your places. Come, little Miss Snaggle, you must 
obey me, I am M. C. La, ma! what does he 
mean by M. C. ? Governess told me that M. C. 
always stood for manuscript. There's a good girl, 
to remember your lessons. (Gruff voice.) It's 
very hot ; I should like summut to drink. Fie, 
Mr. Blubber, what a hurry you are in to be thirsty. 
Well, I wish they'd hand summut round. There'll 
be hands four round in, a minute, sir. Now do, my 
dear, wait till the first six dances arc over, and 
then we'll have a glass of lemonade. Now, (claps 
hands,) Miss Pinchbeck, allow me the honour to 
introduce you to a partner. Thank you, sir, but 
I dance with papa's partner. Yes ; and he seems 
to be dancing attendance upon you — he, he, he — 
excuse me : your papa's partner is, I believe, a 
silversmith and pawnbroker : when the happy day 
arrives, as he is fond of dancing, I hope heTl give 
us three bads, miss — ha, ha, ha ! he, he — now for 
it— start off. 
Thus old and young, and fair and fat, 

Are capering round the hall so, 
Wiih jumps and lumps, and pumps and thumps, 

At our assembly-ball so. 

Thus jigging gay, and frisk away, 
Wives, sisters, cousins, brothers, O; 



All relations and all trades, 

Hop factors and step mothers, O. 
Hand in hand, delightful band, 

Spirits in a flutter, 
Till every one appeared to be 

LikeOuly Cambridge butter. 
Says Bobby Prance " I'm just from France, 

To jig it I am willing, O ; 
Twas wery rum I couldn't come 

Their waltzing and quadrilling, O." 

SPOKEN.] Give me a plain English country - 
dance, and let me blunder through it; none of 
your elegant awkwardness, skating over the floor, 
with arms and legs, like the sails of a windmill. 
( Gruff.) What's to be done, my vife's dropped 
her ridicule into this here bowl of ne 



negus here. 




key 

the street-door is in it. My dear miss, you don't 
know the figures. Well, perhaps the young lady 
never larnt arithmetic : come, now swing corners, 
now right hand and left, now pussy-cat. What ? 
pussy-cat; poh, nonsense : pousette, yon mean. 
Oh, la! ah! that's it. (Affectedly.) Hey, hollo! 
here's a gentleman come in mat seems non compos : 
please to take off your hat, sir. ( Man, stupidly 
drunk.) Ill see you (hiccup) hanged first ; I paid 
my money, sir, and I come to fetch Mrs. Puncheon 
home, sir, Mrs. Puncheon's my wife, sir, and I 
am her husband, sir. La ! how provoking ; we 
asked pa to fetch us hoine, and he's been at his 
old tricks: look, there's a coat, ma; why he's 
been rolling in the mud. Go it, my old one ! now 
who'd have thought my wife would have made 
such a fool of herself, kicking her heels about like 
a young jackass. Letitia, Jane, Belinda, my dears, 
go and sit before your father, and don't let him 
expose himself. That ere old woman will dance, 
and I know how it will be with her. For shame, 
pa. I know how it will be. Be quiet, pa ; ma's 
only going down the middle. Shell be so ill, down 
the middle and up again, ha, ha! % 

Thus, old and young, &c. 



THE HOUND. 

THE dew lightly fell on the sweetbriar thorn, 

Aurora proclaimed it was day, 
Shrill Echo repeated the sound of the horn, 

Which Zephyr bore softly away : 
The dogs were uncoupled, the chase none did lack, 

When Towler, a stanch-mettled hound, 
That once was the boast of the loud op'ning pack, 

Crawled forth to the musical sound. 

For years he unrivalled was held far and near, 

As stanch as e'er followed the chase ; . 
O'er hedge, ditch, and stile, would skim light as 
air, 

Till age made him slacken his pace : 
Turned out of the pack, yet unwilling to yield 

The remains of a mettlesome hound, 
At the huntsman's loud shout would hie to the 
field, 

And yelp to the musical sound. 

Twas once, when with hunting our speed 'gan to 

lag* 

And sportsmen with dogs were behind, 
That Towler like lightning flew after the stag, 

And made him his prey, fleet as wind : 
But now, blind and feeble, of vigour bereft, 

Scarce able to stray o'er the ground, 
No token remaining of former strength left, 

To follow the musical sound. 

Disponing at la*t t0 poverty's food, 

H« ropped, with old »ge, lean and poor, 
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While huntsmen recount his worth, once so good, 

And many a virtue tell o'er ; 
No more the gay chase he awakes in the mom. 

For, stretching himself on the ground, 
His ears faintly heard the echoing horn, 

A nd died to the musical sound. 



LA LOIRE FRIGATE; 

OR, YEO! YEO! 

(C. Dibdin.) 

Off Cape Finisterre lay the King's ship La Loire, 
When a privateer foe Captain Maitlana he saw, 
So a boat's crew he sent with the Spaniard to 

cope, 
Who was called L'Esperance ; in plain English, 

the Hope. 
Though but a forlorn hope it proved for the foe, 
Made a prise by the boat's crew, and Lieutenant 
Yeo! 
SingYeo! Yeo! forever! Yeo! Yeo! for 

ever ! 
Pull away, pull away, pull, pull away, 
With a hearty Yeo! Yeo! with a hearty Yeo ! 
Yeo ! 

Tis the birth of your King, boys, the Captain he 

cried, 
To crown it with victory, then, be your pride ; 
Yes, the birth of your Sovereign distinguish, in 

shorty 
By planting his flag on yon proud Spanish fort. 
So the gallant boat's crew volunteered all to go, 
To conquer or die with brave Lieutenant Yeo ! 
Sing Yeo ! Yeo ! for ever ! Yeo ! Yeo ! for 

ever ! 
Pull away, pull away, &c. 

Then Lieutenant Yeo, to his lasting renown. 
The fort he knocked up, and the Governor down. 
The Don's captured ensign waved over his head, 
And he planted the flag of King George in its 

stead. 
Let the trumpet of Fame, then, through all the 

world blow. 
To the glory of Britons and Lieutenant Yeo ! 

Sing Yeo ! Yep ! for ever ! Yeo ! Yeo ! for 

ever ! 
Pull away, pull away, &c. 

THE COOK AND THE OLD CLOTHES 

MAN. 

Air—" Kitty Ctoeer."— (M. M. Bryant.) 

My name it is Mo, and I lives in Rag-fair, 

Clothes sale, clo, clo, clo, 

I am very veil known among our peoples there, 

Yith my clothes sale, &c. 

As I valk the boys teaze me about pits of pork, 

Vich they say, though they lie, that they've stuck 
on a fork, 

But on I do go, 

Vith my clothes sale, &c 

But now I vill tell vat befel me, oh dear ! 

Clothes sale, &c. 
Von day I vaa going through Hanover-square, 

_ Clothes sale, &c. 
To a cook down an area I cried clothes a shange, 
Ven she beckoned me in, now, vasn't it strange ? 

So down I did go, 
Yith my clothes sale, &c 

She sold me some pargains, and gave me some 
meat, 

Clothes sale, &c. 
Vieh, though it vas trypher> I couldn't hut eat, 

Clothes sale, &c. 



Den to give her a kiss, dears, I thought it no sin, 
When a great Irish footman came blustering in, 

O, story of voe ! 

For my clothes sale, &c. 

He took me right up like a piece of a rag, 

Clothes sale, &c. 
And popp'd me head foremost plump into my bag, 

Clothes sale, &c. 
And a mud-cart, just passing, the unfeeling soul 
Threw me in, vere I looked like a toad in a hole, 

O dear, vat a row ! 
Yith my clothes sale, &c. 

The men took me out, and my Becky came by, 

Yith her clothes sale, &e, 

And hearing the tale broke my head very nigh, 

Clothes sale, &c 

So, our peoples, beware of great fat tempting cooks. 

And ven you puy pargains, remember the cooks, 

For I do I know, 
Yith my clothes sale, &r. 



THOSE PRETTY GIRLS. 

Air—" Thm Evening BeOs."—(J. W. W.) 

. THOSE pretty girls, those pretty girls, 
How many a glance their bright eye whirls. 
Of love, and nope, and that fond ray 
That lures us on from day to day. 

How many a spirit that was bright, 
When first he looked on beauty^ light. 
Walks sorrowing where the cascade purls. 
And sees no yore those pretty girls. 

Thus, too, when silence quells my lyre, 
Will beauty's eyes still flash with fire, 
And other poets twine your curls, 
And sing your praises, pretty girls. 



TILL YOUR GLASS, DRAIN THE BOWL, 

Air—" Bachelors' Hall."— (Rursted.) 

Come, come, jolly boys, and your bumpers push 

round, 
Tis time that all care was eternally drowned ; 
It's the season for mirth, to our fete haste away, 
For life we all know's but a short summer's day $ 
Replenish your glasses, 'tis folly to think. 
Success to our navy let's cheerfully drink, 

CHORUS. 
Fill your glass, drain the bowl ; why should we 

despair? 
We ne'er were decreed for the regions of care. 

The learned divine may morality teach, 
And sober discretion with temperance 'preach j 
But can all his maxims our precepts surpass, 
Gay as Bacchus, defining the joys of the glass ? 
Proficients in logic, true time we explore j 
Ye grave ones at college, can mortals do more? 

If censured by bards, and the wits of the age, 
For the part we are acting on this worldly stage, 
To Venus and Bacchus, our patrons, we 11 fly, 
On their tablet's engraved — noble souls never die . 
But should the scene change, jolly Bacchants will 

■ay, 
Here lie honest fellows that moistened their day. 



THE LAND OF LOVE AND LIBERTY. 

Air—" JRfcfc Britannia."— (Tom Paine*) 

Hail, great Republic of the world, 

The rising empire of the west ; 
Where famed Columbus' mighty mind, inspired,* 

Gave tortured Europe scenes ol rest. 
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CHORUS. 
Be thoa for ever, for ever great and free, 
The land of love and liberty 

Beneath thy spreading mantling vine. 
Beside thy flowery groves and springs, 

And on thy lofty, thy lofty mountain's brow, 
May all thy sons and fair ones sing. 

May ages, as they rise, proclaim 

The glories of thy natal day, 
And restless Europe from thy example learn 

To live, to rule, and to obey. 

From thee may hated discord fly, 
With all her dark and dreary train, 

And whilst thy mighty, thy mighty waters roll, 
May heart-endearing concord reign. 

Let laureates sing their birth-day odes, 
Or how their death-like thunder's hurled ; 

Tis ours the charter, the charter ours alone, 
To sing the birth-day of the world. 



PADDY OTLANAGHAN. 
(C. F. Barrett.) 

'TWAS Paddy O'Flanaghan set out one morning 

From Dublin, sweet city, to London on foot, 
In an old tattered jacket, all foppery scorning, 

With a shoe on his leg and his neck in a boot. 
Musha whack! in no time he walked over the 
water, 

And soon set his head on England's famed shore, 
While for joy of his safety while his stomach did 
totter. 

He sung Teddy O'Rielly and Molly Ashtore, 
With his phililu hubbuboo hugamanairnee 

Musha gra botheration and smalliloo huh. 

A place be soon got when in London arrived, sir, 

To brush up a gemmen and wait on his coat, 
Where he soon learnt to know that just four beans 
make five, sir. 
And could tell you a tale with his tongue down 
his throat, 
Now one day, while Pat was his master attending, 
In his study, where letters around him did lay, 
When he begged hard for one to his friends to be 
sending, 
As 'twould save him from writing and be the 
best way. 

With his philulu, &c. 

. Soon after being sent with a basket and letter, 

Crammed full of live pigeons to give to a friend, 
Enraged at their fluttering, he thought it was 
better 
To set them at large, and their misery end ; 
Then on, joy, he went to the place where directed, 
But the door had no knocker, so what does he 
do? 
Faith, he knocked at the next, where the servant 
attending, 
Cried Pat, it's your knocker I want and not you. 

With your philulu, &c. 

Being brought 'fore the gemmen, he gave him the 
note, 
Who said, in the letter here's pigeons, I find, 
By jabus, says Pat, that's a very good joke, 
For they fled from the basket and left me be- 
hind. 
The gentleman swore for the loss he must pay. 
Or on losing his place for certain depend ; 
Pat replied, to your offer I'll not once say nay, 
If you'll be so kind as the money to lend. 

With my philulu, &c. 

Being pleased with the joke, poor Pat got forgiv'n, 
For though blunder on blunder, no harm there 
was meant. 



And if he's not dead, with his master he's living ; 
And, when not out of humour, is always con- 
tent, 
Nay, more, Paddy Flanaghan joins in the wish, 
That the cares of our mends may soon find a 
decrease, 
That war may be drowned on dry land with the 
fish, 
And the world for ever taste blessings' of peace, 

With my philulu, &c. 



INDEPENDENT ODD-FELLOWS WILL 
STILL BEAR THE SWAY. 

Air—" Bachelor'* HaU."— (P. G. Cree.) 

Come, brother Odd-fellows, attend to my call, 
The voice of your noble doth summon you all ; 
Tis the summons of kindness, which warms every 

breast 
With friendship, and cheers the heart that's de- 
press 
Then attend, every brother, the gods I invoke, 
Come, Mom us, and aid us, with frolic and joke. 

CHORUS. 
Hark away ! hark away ! while your spirits are gay, 
Independent Odd-fellows will still bear the sway. 

If to censure our order, dull mortals arise, 
We smile at their threats, and their malice de- 
spise. 
Let them come to our lodge and enviously prove, 
Our motto is friendship and brotherly love. 
While on rectitude's basis, our lodge firmly stands, 
In defence of the order well join hearts and hands. 

Then, brothers, be steady and true to the cause, 
Hold sacred your rights, independence, and laws ; 
Let no party spirit amongst us be found, 
Bat friendship and loyalty always abound ; 
Thus united and happy, Odd-fellows, come, sing, . 
Long flourish the order, and God save the king ' 



j THE BROWN JUG. 

[Imitated from the Latin of Hieronymns Amal- 
theus, by the Rev. Francis Fawkes.] 

Dear Tom, this brown jug that now foams with 

mild ale, 
(In which I will drink to sweet Nan of the Yale,) 
Was once Toby Philpot, a thirsty old soul 
As e'er drank a bottle or fathomed a bowl. 
In boosing about 'twas his praise to excel, 
And among jolly topers he bore off the bell. 1 

It chanced as in dog-days he sat at his ease, 
In his flower-woven arbour, as gay as you please, 
With a friend and a pipe, puffing sorrows away, 
And with honest old stingo was soaking his clay, 
His breath-doors of life on a sudden were shut, 
And he died full as big as a Dorchester butt. 

His body, when long in the ground it had lain, 

And Time into clay had resolved it again, 

A potter found out, in its covert so snug, 

And with part of fat Toby he formed this brown 

Now sacred to friendship, and mirth, and mild 

ale; — 
So here's to my lovely sweet Nan of the Yale. 



LIFE IN LONDON; 

OR, THE TRIUMPHANT TRIO. 

Air—" ShaJupeare's Seven Age*."- <T. Jones.) 

COME on, all ye knowing Jddt, 
Who can patter well your teAtrft, 
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And can shell-out btont galore, 
Here is merriment in store ; 
Tom and Jerry are the go, 
Each to Care a mortal foe, 
And with them to take a peep at life is rare O ! 
Ball and rout— drinking bout, 
Never grieve — take French leave. 

Spoken.] London, magnificent London, for 
ever ! says Jerry. Adieu to the fox-hunting and 
fortune-telling of a country life. Just arrived in 
town, sir, I presume ; though presumption is not 
in my line, shall be proud to make a gentleman of 
you, sir ; Jit and refit, as we say. My name is 
Richard Prime/it, sir, at your service ; the leading 
star of whose ambition is honour and profit (aside); 
to mark the rising fashions of the age, and give to 
each its proper fit and feature. Zounds! cried 
Jerry, you are,/?* for any thing. — Except throwing 
gentlemen into fits, sir, and that I leave to the 
doctors y though I believe I may say that few per- 
sons have more Jits in a day than your humble ser- 
vant. Lords, ladies, an<l lacqueys, are Jittedby 
me — shall be happy to give you a specimen— Jft 
you to a hair, sir, and suit myself thereby. 

Splendid dress — nothing less, 
Heigh down, ho down, derry derry down, 
Life in London's all the tip, the gig, and stare 6 ! 

Well, suppose our hero dressed, 
In a suit of Prime/it's best, 
In looking-glass surveyed, 
He's a pattern for the trade. 
A swell, with knowing grin, 
Bob Logic, now pops in, 
A tip-top blade of London, I declare ! 
Pipe and rum — up to slum, 
Boxing, racing, wild-goose chasing. 

Spoken.] All Ufe, fun, JWe, fancy, and frolic, 
Logic's the lad for a lark in Lushtngton's Crib, Char- 
ley 8 Theatre, and Almack's in the West ; cracking a 
pipkin at Jackson's; sporting his blunt on a mill at 
Moulsey- Hurst; the lobby of the spell; the lounge in 
the Park ; or for sporting a leg among the copper- 
coloured covies of tie East. I say, you Bob, cries a 
Johnny Raw, I understand you are a chopper of 
Logic, can you chop sticks? Yes, replied he, and 
floor mopsticks in a Neat style, tipping him a taste of 
his Logical mawley, that tapped his claret, queered 
his day -lights, and popped his nob in Chancery ; fol- 
lowed by another in the bread-basket, which gave 
him bellows to mend, and put the Victualling- Office 
out of commission. He came to the scratch out of 
time, Science was out of temper, and the poor 
Johnny Raw out of tune. Take that, says Bob, 
and be satisfied. Poor satisfaction, too, said he, 
making his escape as fast as he could, while Bob 
sung out 

Wise or simple, fib your pimple, 

Heigh down, ho down, &c. 

Now Tom and knowing Jerry, 
With Logic, gay and merry, 
Of pleasure on the scent, 
And on every humour bent, 
In joy to spend their lives, 
And try a bunch of fines, 
To the Fives Court haste away, to have their 
share, O ! . 
Shelton, Spring — in the ring, 
Nobs and Jibs — go to Cribb*s. 

SPOKEN.] Fine sport for the fancy— Boxiana 
buna up — and the lads of the village blowing a cloud. 
Prone chants, rum glees, and kiddy catches, the order 
of tfie day. The Champion's cup — cups all round, 
and a cup too much. " Hark ! the lark," ( hiccups.) 
Daffy do-little the great, and go it, my Kiddy, re- 
plied Bob. Two hobs and a bender to a coach-wheel, 



I bowl the ivories out of your bone-box m a brace qf 
shakes,— coata on, my oovey. No breezes here, 
says Cribb, for, though I have been a match-maker, 
I should wish you to be hand-shakers, and let me 
bring you in overtaken. With all my heart, says 
Bcb ; I'm for a lark in the light or the dark, in the 
Holy Land, or Noah's Ark, so fill up the jorums, 
and let us begin again. 

Bait the Brum, — swig blue ruin, 

Heigh down, ho down, &c. 

Then near St. Dunstan's bells, 
These midnight roving swells, 
Approaching Temple-Bar, 
By Bacchus urged to war, 
Drew a staple from the wall, 
Upset Charley, box and all, 
Who wondered how the devil he came there, O ! 
Helter-skelter — Charley's shelter, 
Spring the rattle — give 'em battle. 

SPOKEN.] Yes, there lay the ould scout snug 
enough, boxed up as comfortable as if he had been 
measured by an undertaker for a patent iron coffin. 
I charge you, said a areasy-eared ould gr applet. — 
And I discharge the obligation, replied Corinthian 
Tom, tripping up his heels, and leaving him m 
charge of the kennel. Stick to 'em, Jerry — go 
along, Bob— we must tip 'em the' double, for its 
double or quits. Watch ! watch ! Stop him f there 
he goes ! Which is him ? cries Logic ; do you mean 
the Charley boxed up or boxed down ? I think you'll 
soon be in the wrong box. Box or no box, I'll bor- 
row your lantern while I bone your jasey. Be after 
being aisey now, cries an Irish patrol ; you are my 
prisoner. And you are the patrol, are you ? Sure 
enough I am. Why then, roU away, Pat; for I've 
no notion of being on your muster-roll. No, but, 
by the powers, you have given me a musty -roU, 
muddy, murder, and an escape. Who the devil 
are you, said one of the crowd gathering round, 
and helping the Irish jontleman out of the mud. 
Devil burn me if I know, says he ; while Tom, 
Jerry, and Bob, got clear away, bidding adieu to— 

Tramps and trulls— broken skulls, 

With heigh down, ho down, &c. 

Then at Almack's in the West, 
Sporting figures with the best ; 
Of waltz or gay quadrille 
Resolved to have their fill j 
But, to enjoy a feast, 
Off to AU-max in the East 
Away they post, for fun I do declare, O ! 
Dingy pals — tawny Sails, 
Jerry Diddler — sluice the fiddler. 

Spoken.] Yes, that's the place for real Life in 
London, — all rough and rum, queer gills, rum cus- 
tomers, and lumps of hoe in low life. Max, mirth, 
and merriment, to drive away melancholy. — 
Dancing, fiddling, and blue rum, as long as there 
is a yard of white tape in existence, a mag in the die, 
or a market up the spout to tick the toggery. Tom 
lushed, Jerry swigged, and Bob bolted; but never 
were friends so well met as the company — Jews, 
Christians, Hottentots, and Catabaws, safe landed, 
and " capering ashore." Come, strike up, old 
Rot-rosin. — Vat shall I play next, plate your 
honour 1 Take a shove m the mouth first, and then- 

Hob and nob — Dusty Bob r 

Heign-down, ho down, &c. 

Then, to make their rounds complete, 
St. Giles's is a treat ; 
Where the mendicants so grand, 
Attend the Holy Land, 
With mirth and revel, lark, 
, Crammed into NSah's Ark, 
Displaying feats and tricks of life so rare, O ' 
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. bandy quarters— BiUy Waters, 
Girls that ogle—ding your f ogle. 

Spoken.] Cadger* and cant-en — mateh-makers 
and money-divers— Jiuefakers and fortune-tellers— 
lame, deaf, dumb, and stone-blind— dancing, talk- 
ing, hearing, seeing as plain as ever, stuck behind 
a yard of clay, and puffing the weed— Nothing but 
All Butt, Entire, and double X, Andrew Whitson'm 
the chair. Silence! silence! Order! order! I 
say, Jack, vat shall us have for supper to-night t 
Vy, a halderman Jumged in chains, that's vat they 
all ought to be. So says I, more max and d— n 
the beaks. I say, how you dips your beak in though. 
Honour among gentlemen, that s all fair. I say, 
if more than ten speaks at vonce, I'll give the first 
man that opens nis mouth a rap of the sconce. 
That's right ; chair, chair, I voVt speak till you 
falls upon me, and then 111 sing. (Sings.) 

Vy sorrowful Sam 

Vas not north a d — n, 

For grieving's a flam, 
So let us be jolly and merry. 

Ve cadgers agree 

To live liappy and free, 

So good liquor give me, 
And let us sing heigh down deny. 

CHORUS. 
A very good song, and jolly well sung, 
Jolly companions every one. 

' Lots of fun and high life below stairs ; till the 
alarm of the beak's arrival with his officers. — Pop 
out the rush-light, and bundle up the ladder! — 
Mind you don't break the bottle, and let out all 
the max. 

Peep o' day, haste away, 

Heigh down, ho down, &c 

YE FAIR MARRIED DAMES. 

(Garrick.) 

Ye fair married dames, who so often deplore 
That a lover once blest is a lover no more, 
Attend to my counsel, nor blush to be taught 
That Prudence must cherish what Beauty has 

caught. 
The bloom of your cheek, and the glance of your 

eve > . , ^ • u 

Your roses and lilies may make the men sigh ; 

But roses, and lilies, and sighs pass away, 

And passion will die as your beauties decay* j 

Use the man that you wed like your fav'rite gui- 

tar, 
Though music in both, they are both apt to jar ; 
How tuneful and soft from a delicate touch, 
Not handled too roughly, nor played on too much. 

The sparrow and linnet will feed from your hand, 
Grow tame at your kindness, and come at com- 
mand ; 
Exert with your husbands the same happy skill, 
For hearts, like your birds, may be tamed to your 

will. 
Be gay and good-humoured, complying and kind, 
Turn the chief of your care from your face to your 

mind; 
'Tis thus that a wife may her conquest improve, 
And Hymen shall rivet the fetters of love. 

HARK, HARK, TO THE HUNTSMAN'S 
SWEET HALLOO. 

Come, rouse from your trances, 
The sly morn advances 



To catch sluggish mortals In bed ; 
Let the horn's jocund note 
In the wind sweetly float, 
While the fox from the break lifts his head ; 
Now creeping, 
Now peeping, 
The fox from the break lifts his head ! 
Each away to his steed, 
Your goddess shall lead, 
Come, follow, ye worshippers ! follow ; 
For the chase all prepare, 
See the hounds snuff the air ; 
Hark, hark, to the huntsman's sweet halloo. 

Hark, Jowler; hark, Rover; 
See Jtenard breaks cover, 
The hunters fly over the ground ; 
Now they skim o'er the plain, 
Now they dart down the lane ; 
And die hills, woods, and valleys resound ; 
With dashing, 
And splashing, 
The hills, woods, and valleys resound ; 
Then away, with full speech, 
Your goddess shall lead, 

Come, follow, &c. 



THE OLD OAK TABLE. 

Air—" The last Shilling."— (Hudson.) 

I HAD knocked out the dust from my pipe t'other 
night, 
Old Time towards midnight was creeping ; 
The last smoke from its ashes had taken its: 
flight,— 
I felt neither waking nor sleeping ; 
When a voice, loud and hollow, and, seemingly, 
near, 
You'll say 'twas a dream or a fable, 
Directed towards me, said, audibly clear, 
" List, list, list to me, thy oak table." 

" I was once of the forest, the monarch so bold, 

*' Nor tempest nor storm made me tremble ; 
" And oft, very oft, the famed Druids of old 

" Would under my branches assemble : 
" Their mysterious rites they'd perform before 
me, — 

'< Those rites to unfold I am able ; 
" But be that now forgot,— I was then an oak 
tree, 

" And now I am but an oak table. 

« When the axe brought me down, and soon lopped 
was each bough, 
" And to form a ship I was converted, 
" Manned by true hearts of oak, the wide ocean 
to plough, 
*' And by Victory never deserted. ■ 

« But, worn out by Time, and reduced to a wreck, 

" Bereft of my anchor and cable, 
*< A carpenter bought me, and, with part of my 

declt > i * ui 

' " Made what you see me now — an oak table. 

" Now thrust in a corner, put out of the way, — 

" But I fear I your patience am tiring, — 
" I expect nothing less than, some forth-coming 

da y> • » 

" To be broke up, and used for your firing. 
" No, never," cried I, as I started, awake, 

" I'll keep thee as long as I'm able, 
i' And each friend that my humble cheer will par- 
take, 

" Shall be welcome around my oak tabic' 
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JACK JIGGER. 



(Dibdin.) 

Jack Jigger, a curious anil whimsical tar, 

For a sort of a geno was Jack, 
One day, with the French, in a bit of a spar, 

By a small shot was taken aback. 
It swivelled his fingers, and splintered the bone, 

And his arm about pretty well knocked ; 
Now, cried he, with a d — me, instead of a groan, 

I suppose I must go and be docked ! 
The surgeon, with feeling, made Jack understand 

The arm must come off. — Why, then, brother, 
Man the nippers and knife, for all tars lend a 
hand 

Just only to serve one another. 

As he saw from his birth in the cockpit below, 

The blood which his messmates had spilt, 
Of the doctor, poor Jack was vast curious to 
know, 

In what manner a seaman was built. 
The surgeon held forth about art'ries and veins, 

Of muscles, and sinews, and limbs ; 
While Jack all this lingo took in with great pains, 

His mouth open, and staring his glims ; 
And as he replied to each curious demand, 

Called the doctor a friend and a brother, 
And swore that, all weathers, true tars bear a 
hand, 

Just only to serve one another. 

Why, if this is the maxim, by all that I sees, 

A man's built just the same as a ship, 
From the keel, the back-bone, to the top, and cross 
trees, 

To take in life's ocean a trip ; 
A muscle, a sinew, a brace, or a stay ; 

And as for men's fears and their hopes, 
Are the masts, and the fibres his frame that be- 
lay, 

Running rigging, and all the small ropes. 
And as each in their station to fall understand, 

Take the part of a friend and a brother, 
To their duty turn in, and, like tars, lend a hand, 

Just only to serve one another. 

His senses, his feelings, his lingo, and wit, 

The complement make of his crew, 
And ships knocked about must come in and refit, ' 

All as one now as I come to you ; 
Then as ships by the wind, if a breeze or a gale 

Venture either for life or for death ; 
So man through the ocean of life could not sail, 

Were he not kept afloat by his breath. 
And as men who sail under ma'am Fortune's com- 
mand, 

Are all kind alike to a friend and a brother ; 
So from cables and ratlines, the ropes lend a hand 

Just only to serve one another. 

The heart is the rudder, the bowsprit the head, 

Man and ship in fair weather rejoice : 
Man struggle* through life, just like heaving the 
lead, 

The bold-speaking trumpet the voice ; 
And when worn to a hulk, or by storms ta'en 
aback, 

To the dregs Fate has emptied her can, 
'Tis the lot of all vessels, as well as poor Jack, 

The ship-founders, and so doth die man. 
hot each man, who sails under Heaven's com- 
mand, 

Still turn out a friend and a brother ; 
And, faithful to honour, like tars lend a hand, 

But only to serve one another. 



DO AS COMPANY DO. 

(Morton.) 

BEFORE I pricked onward to merry England, 

Of my mother a blessing I booned ; 
Says she — My dear darling, there's ninepence in 
hand, 
But make it a noble or pound ; 
With accomplishments no one can better bestoreo 

That figure was made for a 600 / 
And for maxims, my beauty, this golden one 
hoard, 
To do as company do. 

Wheedling, 'gutting, 
Dimpling, smiling, 
And do as company do. 

Then I lived with a lord, whose back when he 
turned 
Other lords to his lady drew nigh ; 
They simpered, they panted, they shivered, they 
burned, 
She returned them a languishing sigh ; 
So I made one among them, and gave her a buss. 

To her husband in anger she flew. 
But, says I, my lord, where's the harm or the 
fuss 
To do as company do t 
Ogling, teasing, 
Nudging, squeezing, 
And do as company do. 

To the Parliament-house, in London gay town, 

I went to hear oratory ; 
And as soon as a man m a chair had sat down, 

TTiey " Places— places," did cry. 
Give me one, says I, — then a man with a mace. 

In a terrible tantarum flew ; 
But, says I, Mr. Sergeant, pray where's the dis- 
grace 
To do as company do? 

Scrambling, spouting, 
Clawing, shouting, 
And do as company do. 



THE SPANISH REFUGEES. 

(Upton.) 

Spaniards of a worthier race. 
Than those that now your soil disgrace - % 
Hearts that bum with Freedom's fire 1 
Souls that war with tyrant'* ire I 
Welcome to Britannia's isle, 
Welcome, here, to Liberty's smile f 

By the blood of patriots slain ; 
By the minds that writhe in pain j 
By the friends and kindred dear 
Left to breathe in dungeons drear ; 
Welcome to Britannia s isle, 
Welcome, here, to Liberty's smile f 

By your scars, so bravely won, 
By your deeds of valour done ; 
By the great and deathless cause, 
Freedom's rights, and Freedom's laws ! 
Welcome to Britannia's isle, 
Welcome, here, to Liberty's smile . 

By the tears from Beauty's eyes ; 
By your wives' and children's sighs ^ 
Bythe battles, glorious, wroughf, 
(Where Mina and Quiroga fought !) 
Welcome to Britannia's isle, 
Welcome, here, to Liberty's smile ! 
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BY DRINKING DRIVE DULL CARE 

AWAY. 

Air—" The Rakes of Mallow." 

BY drinking drive dull Care away ; 
Be brisk and airy, 
Never vary 

In your tempers, but be gay ; 

Let mirth know no cessation ; 
We were all born, mankind agree, 
From doll Reflection to be free, 
But he that drinks not cannot be ; 

Then answer your creation. 

When Cupid wounds, grave Hymen heals, 
Then all whining, 
Wishing, striving, 

To embrace what Beauty yields, 

Is left when in possession ; 

But Bacchus sends such treasure forth, 

Possession never palls its worth, 

We always wished for't from, oar birth, 

And shall ror ever wish on. 

All malice here is flung aside, 

Each takes his glass, 

No healths do pass, 
No party-feuds here e'er abide. 
They naught but ill occasion ; 

We only meet to celebrate 

The day which brought us to this state, 

But not to curse, or yet to hate, 
The hour of our creation. 



FLY, FAVOURITE OF VENUS,— FLY, 

COURIER OF LOVE. 

(Dimond. ) 

A DOVE in terror flying, 

This morning crossed my way, 
In murmurs faintly crying, 

For aid it seemed to pray. 
A vulture downward rushing, 

His wines just o'er it shook, 
As floods from mountains gushing, 

Plunge headlong "on some broojt ! 
Ah 1 fly away faster !— fly away, dove- 
Fly, favourite of Venus! — fly, courier of Love. 

'* Ah '. whither 'scape from ruin ;" 

So ran the dove's low moan ; 
" Fast, fast his fate pursuing, 

Great Venus, guard thy own V 
To thee, Oh ! Queen of Beauty ! 

The dove was ever slave, 
Protection grant for duty : 

Hear, Venus, hear ana save ! 

Ah ! fly away faster, &c. 



THE SOLDIER KNOWS THAT EVERY 

BALL. 

(Captain James.) 

THE soldier knows that every ball 

A certain billet bears, 
And whether doomed to rise or fall, 

Dishonour's all he fears. 
To serve his country is his plan, 

Unawed or undismayed ; 
He fights her battles like a man, 

And by her thanks he's paid. 

To foreign climes he cheerly goes, 

By duty only driven ; 
And if he fall, his country knows 

For whom the blow was given. 
Recorded on the front of day, 

The warrior's deeds appear : 
For him the poet breathes his lay, 

The virgm sheds her tear. 



YOUNG BODKIN AND MOLLY JENKINS. 

(Lawler.) 

YOUNG Bodkin was a tailor bold, 
And his love he did unfold 

To cruel Molly Jenkins : 
He soon began to curse his lot, 
For blacksmith Bob her heart had got, 
Who struck the iron while 'twas hot, 

And married Molly Jenkins. 

To the river Bodkin ran, 

And drowned the ninth part of a man, 

For love of Molly Jenkins : 
When she heard it she did sigh, 
Poor soul ! he's wet and I am dry, 
So I think I'd best wet t'other eye- 
Cruel Molly Jenkins. 

Bodkin's ghost, as it appears, 
Came one night all with his shears, 

" O lud !" cried Molly Jenkins, 
" The doors are locked ; what's your design ? 
How you got in I can't divine :" 
Said he, " My ghost is superfine, 

Cruel Molly Jenkins." 
Said she, " Since you your shears have get, 
Tis plain you mean that we must cut." 

Said he, " No, Molly Jenkins ; 
Along with me you must decamp, v 
Unto my grave so cold and damp :' 
Shegave a squall — it was the cramp 

Wnich wakened Molly Jenkins. 

MORAL/ 
Ye tailors, mark what I relate, 
Take pattern from poor Bodkin's fate, 

Who died for Molly Jenkins ; 
And, ladies, when sly Cupid reigns, 
Lest trouble should reward your pains, 
Don't, like a blacksmith, forge the chains, 
* But think on Molly Jenkins. 

*JOY TO VENTOSO'S HALLS. 

(Rev. G. Croly.) 

Joy to Ventoso's halls 1 
Eve on the water falls 

Crimson and calm. 
Stars are awake on high 
Winds in sweet slumbers lie ; . 
Dew-dipt, the blossoms sigh j 

All breathing balm. 

Come, gallant masquers ! all, 
Come to our festival 

Decked in your pride. 
Beauty and birth are there, 
Joy to the lovely pair, 
May time and sorrow spare 

Bridegroom and bride. 



BUXOM NAN. 

(Dibdin.) 
THE wind was hushed, the storm was over, 

Unfurled was ev'ry flowing sail, 
From toil released, when Dick, of Dover, 

Went with his messmates to regale : 
All danger o'er, cried he, my neat hearts, 

Drown care then in the smiling can ; 
Come, bear a hand, let's toast our sweethearts, 

And first I'll give my Buxom Nan. 
She's none of those that's always gigging, 

And stem and stem made up of art — 
One knows a vessel by her rigging — 

Such ever slight a constant heart : 
With straw hat and pink streamers flowing. 

How oft to meet me has she ran ; 
While for dear Hfe would I be rowing, 

To meet with smiles my Buxom Nan. 
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Jack Jollyboat went to the Indies*- 

To see him stare when he came back, 
The girls were so all off tho hinges. 

His Poll was quite unknown to Jack : 
Tant-masted all, to see who's tallest, 

Breast-works, top-ga'ant sails, and a fan- 
Messmate, cried I, more sail than ballast, 

Ah ! still give me my Buxom Nan. 

None in life's sea can sail more quicker, 

To show her love or serve a friend ; 
But hold, I'm preaching o'er my liquor, 

This one word, then, and there's an end i 
Of all the wenches whatsomdever, 

I say, then, find me out who can, 
One half so tight, so kind, so clever, 

Sweet, trim, and neat as Buxom Nan. 



KING DICK ; 

OR, MORE GHOSTS THAN ONE. 

Air—" Bow, wow," £c— (C. F. Barrett.) 

Yoo all have he,ard of crook-back'd Dick, who 

once was England's King, sir, 
Who thought by artifice to get the devil in a 

string, sir ; 
Being born with teeth, he vow'd to snap at all 

who came in his way, sir, 
And friend or foe, as suited Dick, alike became 
v his prey, sir. 

Bow, wow, wow, fal, lal, &c. 

'Gainst Clarence, first, he spit his spite, and while 
he there did dine, sir, 

He made, him drunk, and then did drown him in 
a butt of wine, sir ; 

Then next unto the Tower he went, and with a 
furious look, sir, 

He stuck King Harry, 'cause he found him read- 
ing in a book, sir. 

Bow, wow, &c. 

King Edward dying, he seis'd the crown, when, 

like the frog in fable, 
He swelled and looked monstratious big as long as 

he was able ; 
Then married Lady Ann with speed, but soon, 

sirs, in a frenzy, 
He bade her go, sirs, and be d d, another took 

his fancy. 

Bow, wow, &c. 

Then fearing that some unknown foe might balk 
him of his will O, 

He had his little nephews smothered by a swan's- 
down pillow ; 

And, void of feeling or remorse, a watery grave 
he found 'em> 

Just as you'd see some envious wight serve puppies 
when they drown 'em. 

Bow, wow, &c. 

At length his crimes so heinous grew, the folk 

began to grumble, 
And he to quake, for fear his pride should meet a 

hugeous tumble ; 
While to increase poor Dickey's fear, 'twas said, 
v that ev'rv night, sir, 

The ghosts of those he had hilt appeared to him, 

dressed all in white, sir. 

Bow, wow, &c. 

At length, in Bosworth's field, he met with one 

who was his match, sir, 
Who cared no more, sirs, for his threats than I do 

for Old Scratch, sir ; 
He stuck so close, sirs, to his skirts, his blows he 

sCouldn'tparry, 
So all proved Dickey, sirs, with him, being stuck 

by Richmond Harry. 

Bow, wow, &c. 



WHEN YOUTH HIS FAIRY REIGN BEGAN. 

(S. T. Coleridge.) 

When youth his fairy reign began, 
- Ere sorrow had proclaimed me man, 
While peace the present hour beguiled, 
And all the lovely prospect smiled ; 
Then, Mary, 'mid my lightsome glee, 
I heaved the painless sigh for thee. 

And when along the wares of woe, 
My harassed heart was doomed to know 
The frantic burst of outrage keen, 
And the slow pang that gnaws unseen ; 
Then shipwrecked on life's stormy sea, 
I heaved an anguished sigh for th^e. 

But sooit reflection's power impress'd 
A stiller sadness on my breast ; 
And sickly hope, with waning eye, 
Was well content to droop and die ; 
I yielded to the stern decree, 
Yet heaved a langaid sigh for thee. 

And though in different climes to roam, 
A wanderer from my native home, 
I fain would soothe the sense of care, 
And lull to sleep the joys that were ; 
Thy image may not banished be, 
Still, Mary, still I sigh for thee. 



HASTE, ROSEATE HOUR. 

[Translated from the Spanish of Juan de Mena.] 

(Dimond.) 

Haste, roseate hour, that fate ordains, 
To end the lover's anxious pains, — 
His doubts, his fears, his fond alarms, 
And yield a bride to bless his arms. 

Haste, roseate hour . 

For thee old Time's enamoured hand, 
To grains of gold «hall change the sand, 
With silent fall as moments pass, 
And atoms count them in his glass. 

* Haste, roseate hour ' 

But when run out, thy perfect pile 
Will shine so brightly, Time shall smile, 
Deem further cares of office vain, 
Stand still, nor turn the glass again. 

Haste, roseate hour ! 



■*■**+■+++■+■ 



0! PADDY, PADDY WHACK; 

OR, A BLACK-AND-BLUE LAMENTATION ! 

Air—" 01 Listen to the Voice of Love.'* 

(E. J. B. Box.) 

O ! Paddy, Paddy Whack, 

Where do you stray? 
O ! when come back 
To me this way ? 
O ! tell me why 
From me you fly, 
For if you're false my heart 'twill crack ; 
Then I must die, 
And no more sigh 
For Paddy, Paddy, dear Paddy Whack ! 

O! Paddy, Paddy Whack, 

For you my tears • 
Of love flow black 
And blue with fears ! 
Oft in my arms, 
Of such sweet charms 
You've sworn you never had a smack > 
Then why this waste 
Of time and taste, 
O ! Paddy, Paddy, dear Paddy Whack T 
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O! Paddy, Paddy Whack, 

While in the dumps. 
That you're so slack 
Tot stir your stumps. 
So fierce I burn 
For your return 
My lamp of life soon oil must lack ; 
Then in my tomb 
Love can't have room 
For Paddy, Paddy, dear Paddy Whack ! 



WHITHER, MY LOVE, AH ! WHITHER ART 

THOU GONE? 

A RON DEAD. 

(Cobb.) 

WHITHER, my love, ah, whither art thou gone ? 
Let not thy absence cloud this happy morn ; 
Say, by thy heart, can falsehood e er be known? 
Ah ! no, no ; I judge it by my own ; 
The heart he gave? with so much care, 
Which treasured in my breast I wear, 
Still for its master beats alone, 
I'm sure the selfish thing's his own. 



PIGGISH PROPENSITIES; 

OR, THE BUMPKIN IN TOWN. 

(T. Jones.) 

A Bumpkin to London, one morning in spring, 

Hey deny, ho deny, fal de ral la, 
Took a fat pig to market, his leg in a string. 

Hey deny, ho derry, &c. 
The Clown drove him forward, while piggy, good 

lack, 
Liked his old home so well he still tried to run 
back. 

Spoken.] " Coome, coome," said the Bumpkin 
to himself, " Lunnun is the grand mart for every 
thing ; there they have their Auction-Marts, their 
Coffee-Marts, and their Linen-Marts : and, as 
they are fond of a tid-bit of country-pork, I see 
no reason why they should not have a Pork and 
Bacon Mart — so, get on (pig grunt* ). I am glad 
to hear you have a voice on the subject, though it 
seems not quite in tune with my 

Hey derry, ho derry, &c. 

It chanced on the road they'd a dreadful disaster, 

Hey derry, ho derry, &c. 

The grunter ran back 'twixt the legs of his master, 

Hey derry, ho deny, &c. 

The Bumpkin he came to the ground in a crack, 

And the pig, getting loose, he ran all the way 
backf 

Spoken.] " Hollo," said the Clown, scram- 
bling up again, and scratching his broken head, 
" to be sure I have heard of sleight-of-hand, hocus- 
pocus, and sich like, but, by gum, this here be a 
new manoeuvre, called sleight-of-legs ; however, 
-\« no boanes be broken between us, I'll endeavour 
t_ make use on 'em once more in following the 
g&jne in view : so, here goes, with a 

Hey deny, ho deny, &c. 

lie set off again, with his pig in a rope, 

Hey derry, ho deny, &c. 
Reached London, and now for good sale 'gan to 
hope, 

Hey derry, ho derry, &c. 
But the pig, being beat till his bones were quite 

sore, 
Turning restive, rushed in at a brandy-shop door. 

Spoken.] The genteeler and politer part of the 
world might feci a little inclined to call this piggish 



behaviour; but, certainly, after a long and fa- 
tiguing journey, nothing can be more refreshing 
than a drop of the cratur ; and, deeming .this the 
regular mart for the good staff, in he bolts, leaving 
his master to sing, as long, as he pleased, 

Hey deny, ho deny, &c 

Here three snuffy Tabbies he put to the rout, 

Hey derry, ho deny, &c. 

With three drams to the quartern, that moment 
served out, 

Hey derry, ho derry, &c. 

The pig gave a grunt, and the Clown gave a roar, 

When the whole of the party lay flat on the floor ! 

Spoken.] Yes, there they lay all of a lump ; 
and a precious group there was of them z the old 
women, well primed with snuff and twopenny, and 
bang-up with gin and bitters — the fair ones squalled ; 
the Clown growled like a bear with a broken head ; 
the landlord, seeing all that could be seen as they 
rolled over each other, stared like a stuck pig ! 
while this grand chorus of soft and sweet voices 
from the swinish multitude was accompanied by the 
pig with his usual grunt, and a 

Hey derry, ho derry, &c. 

The pig soon arose, and the door open flew, 

Hey deny, ho derry, &c. 
When this scrambling group was exposed to my 
view, 

Hey derry, ho derry, &c. 
He set off again, without waiting for Jack, 
And, not liking London, ran all the way b&ck I 

Spoken.] " The devil take the pig/' said the 
Bumpkin, " he is more trouble than enough." 
" The devil take you," said Miss Sukey Snuffle, 
" for you are the greatest hog of the two ; I dare 
say, if the truth was known, you are brothers." 
'* I declare I never was so exposed in all my life," 
said Miss Delia Doldrum. " There's my beautiful 
bloom petticoat, that never was rumpled before in 
all my life — I'm quite shocked !" " Never mind," 
said the landlord, " nobody cares about it ; though 
I confess it was a shocking affair !" " I wish he 
and his pigs were in the horse-pond !" continued 
she, endeavouring to hide her blushes with her 
hand, " Oh, my— Oh, my—" " What?" said 
Boniface. " Oh, my elbow !" squalled out Miss 
Emilia Mumble ; " I'm sure I shall never get over 
it." " Oh, yes, you will," continued he, ** rise 
again* cheer your spirits with another drop of old 
Tom, and you'll soon be able to sing — 

Hey derry, ho derry, &c. 

By mutual consent, the old women all swore 

Hey derry, ho derry, &c. 
That the Clown was a brute, and his pig was a 
boar, 

Hey derry, ho derry, &c. 
He paid for their liquor, but grumbled, good lack, 
Without money or pig to gang all the way back. 

SPOKEN.] " By gum," said he to himself, as 
he turned from the door, "if the Lwmeners likes 
country pork, country pork doant seem to like they ; 
and, if this be the success I'm to expect in this 
mighty great town in search of the Grand Mart, 
I'll come no more, for I thinks as how it's all a 
Hoax ; therefore 111 make myself contented to set 
at home in my own chimney-corner in the country, 
and sing— 

Hey derry, ho derry. &c. 



WHERE THE BEE SUCKS, THERE LURK I. 

(Shakspeare.) 

Where the bee sucks, there lurk 1, 
In a cowslip's bell I lie, 
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There I couch when owls do cry > 

On a bat's back do I fly, 

After sunset, merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 



TELL, PRETTY COUSIN, TELL ME TRUE. 

A DUET. 

(Dimond.) 

/£*.-— Tell, pretty cousin, tell me true, 

Dotn Reuben, read with scholar's art ? 
Through woman's eve can he review 
Secrets that dwell within her heart ? 

Tell, cousin, tell! 
Sh*. — Fie, roguish kinsman ! fie on thee ! 

To rudely mock a maiden's pain, — 
If blushes on this cheek you see, 
Tis modesty that starts the stain. 

Fie, kinsman, fie ! 

Both.~Y*t ah ! did love's commissioned flame 

Two faithful hearts inspire, 
Not Virtue's rigid self might shame 

To boast so pure a fire. 
As lucid gems, in earth deeply laid, 

Flash fight on caverns round, 
So darker passions lose their shade 

In hearts where love is found. 



I NEVER COULD LOVE TILL NOW. 
(M. G. Lewis.) 

When I gazed on a beautiful face, 

Or a form which my fancy approved, 
I was pleased with its sweetness and grace, 

And falsely believed that I loved. 
But my heart, though I strove to deceive, 

The imposture it would not allow j 
I could look, 1 could like, I could leave, 

But I never could love — till now. 

Yet though I from others could rove, 

Now harbour no doubt of my truth, 
Those flames were not lighted by love, 

They were kindled by folly and youth. 
But no longer of reason bereft, 

On your hand, that pure altar, I vow, 
Though I've looked, and have liked, and have 
left— 

That I never have loved — till now. 



TUTHEREE 00, AND TAN. 
(C. Dibdin.) 

In Dundee there lived a carl, fu' blithe and merry ; 

In Dundee there lived a bonny carl ; 
A scolding spousy was his lot, 
Wha muggM hersel' and often got 

Tutheree oo, and tan. 

She led him a life that fu' wae and weary, 
Till the carl he vowed himsel' he'd hang ; 
And would have done't, but thought him fiist. 
Of ends, a rope's end was die worst. 

Tutheree oo, and tan. 

This carl's wife she did na' play her hubby fairly, 

Else was Andrew Mackintosh belied, 
She made her husband's heart ache through, 
And then she made his head ache too. 

Tutheree oo, and tan. 

Wife, said he, of life I'ze tired, and will gang 
drown me, 
She replied, gude wives ne'er contradict ; 



But should my spirit come, said he ; 
O, I'm quite spirit-proof, said she. 

Tutheree oo, and tan. 

At the pond, said he, if my poor heart should 
fail me, 
Will you run behind, and push me in ? 
Says she a hard part 'tis to play, 
But 'tis my duty to obey ! 

Tutheree oo, and tan. 

By a pond he stood that was deep full a fathom, 

On a hill stood she — the word he gave ; 
Down galloping she came, when he 
Just stepped aside, and in popp'd she. 

Tutheree oo, and tan. 



THE HARDY TARTAR'S PRIZE. 

(J. P. Kemble.) 

When the darkened midnight sky 
Howls with wild tempestuous cry, 
Then we quit the Tartar plain, 
Death and terror in our train, 
Where the sweeping vengeance drives. 

Hopeless man in horror flies, 
Worlds of wealth and worlds of jwives 

Are the hardy Tartar's prize. 

Worlds of wealth. Sec. 

As the meteors course the sky ; 

Gleaming swords flash round the throng, 
And as through the gloom they fly, 

Light the embattled host along ; 
Firm and close we lead our band 

Where the fertile region lies ; 
Then dispersing, sweep the land 

Destined for the Tartar's prize. 

Worlds of wealth, etc. 

Though we doom the world our prey, 

Loyal honour, martial truth, 
When our swords have w on their way, 

Bind the hardy Tartar youth. 
Choice of spoil, as first in fight, 

With our gallant chieftain lies, 
Then till honour have her right, 

Sacred be the Tartar'sprize. 

Worlds of wealth, dee. 



GOD SAVE THE KING. 

(H.Carey.) 

GOD save great George our king, 
Long live our noble king, 

God save the king ! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the king ! 

O Lord, our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall ; 
Confound their politics. 
Frustrate their knavish tricks. 
On him our hearts we fix . 

O, save us all. 

Thy choicest gifts in slot e, " 
On him be pleased to pour, 

Long may he reign t 
May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 
To sing, with heart and voice, 

God save the king ! 
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TOM AND JERRY. 
Aii—" Tie Turn CM, "-(Upton, ) 
Tom and Jerry's apnea 
Ring about so merry. 

Like " Go it, Tom or Jerry !" 

Lb lil U, HI la, be. 
Life in London now. 

Yes, to tell you fairly, 
la to breed * row. 

And then to Boor a Charley ! 

fa lal, &c. 
Tom, in squeezing N»n, 

Chanced to tear her garment. 
When the thus began — 

" There, yoa nasty varment'." 

La 1*1, to. 
Jerry knelt and sighed. 

Lore for love to barter. 
When the charmer cried — 

" AW, wuartstmarta-r 

La lal, fa, 
Tom would kiaa the dear, 

" No," aaya Nan, " ao elawl off ! 
Vat the devife here? 

h'eUtn, keep your paws off." 









f strife. 



The soother of so 
The schools about happiness warmly dispute, 
wean the sense of the phantom pursuit ; 
_ _^ite of their maxims, I dare to define — 
The grand summum-bonum's a bumper of -cine. 
To the coward a warmth it ne'er fails to impart. 
And opens the lock of the miserly heart. 
While thus we carouse it, the wheels of the soul 
O'er life's rugged highway agreeably roll, 
Each thinks of his chamfer, who never can cloy. 
And fancy rides post to the regions of joy ; 
In spite of dull maxims, I due to define — 
The grand summum-bonum's a huruper of wine. 
Tie the balsam-specific, that heals every sore. 
The oft'ner we teste it, we love it the more; 

With spirit the fall-fig wing bumper must drain, 
And he who the court of fair Venus would know 
Undaunted through Bacchua's vineyard must go ; 
la spite of dull maxims, I dare to define — 
The grand summum-bonum's a bumper of wine. 



Kiss they would so merry \ 

When she knocked down Tom, 

And then she lathered Jerry. 



Light winds till thy sail, and, propiti 
thee 
welcomes and blessings that a 



THE GRAND SUMMUM-BONUM'S A Bl 

PER OF WINE. 
GIVE me wine, rosy wine, that foe to despair, 
Whose magical power can banish all can. 
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She dreamt of white cliffs, proudly spurning the 

billow 
That rise, like a tower built of pearl, from the 

deep. 
Oh, England I the vision she weaves is for thee ; 
Hail ! home of my lover ! Hail ! land of the free ! 



DRANK MILK-PAILS AND MEASURE ON 
ST. TAFFY'S DAY. 

The sons of Old Albion march on in procession, 

United together, so happy and gay, 
And part in good humour for home and profession, 

And treat all the girls on Saint David s day. 
Owen Evan met Winny, a milkmaid so tidy, 

Spangled with gold was the leek that he wore. 
" Stand treat," she cried, " or 111 never abide ye : 

When your money is spent, then, lad, we'll have 
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more. 

Young Owen, in the humour, he treated his Winny, 

Twas the first time that she tippled, 'tis true, 
On her rounds she got mellow and gave for a penny 

Milk double measure, and more than that too. 
Her milk soon exhausted, she sat at her leisure, 

If the maid had but money she'd hold out the 
week; 
At length she sold off the yoke, pails, and mea- 
sure, , 

And with the last shilling she stuck up the leek. 

Next morning the milkman reproached his dear 
Winny, 

" Dame, where are my pails, or who came in 
your way ?" 
" Owen Evan, she cried, u and I, like a ninny, 

Drank milk-pails and measure on SuTaffy's day." 
Come now, jolly Welshmen, replenish your glasses, 

And toast your brave fathers at Liberty's shrine, 
Your next be devoted to Cambria's fair lasses,' 

And then to the green leek — our rallying sign. 



THE BLIND PRIEST OF KAJAAGA, AND 
HIS THREE WIVES. 

• (G. Colman.) 

A PRIEST of Kajaaga, as blind as a stone, 

When he took to his.bosom a wife, 
Cried, " Deary, I never shall see you, I own, 

But you'll be the delight of my life." 
Then his arm o'er her shoulders he lovingly passed, 

And says he, " My love, what is this lump ?" 
She faltered a little — but told him, at last, 

" Please your holiness, only my hump." 

Says the priest, " Then we cannot cohabit, d'ye see, 
Though I tenderly love you, indeed, 

For I've taken an oath that my children sha'n't be 
Of the camel and "buffalo breed." 

So he married another he fancied would fit — 
Coming home, in sweet conjugal talk, 

She stopped the blind priest, saying, " Sit down 

a-bit, 
For my legs are too bandy to walk." 

*' Bandy legs," said the priest, " can't be counted 
for sins, 
So sit there as still as a mouse ; 
For Mahomet curse me if ever your shins 

'Shall waddle you into my house." 
Then he turned up his eyes, like the white of 
boiled eggs, 
And prayed thus to Mahomet smack : — 
*' Great prophet, afford me a wife with good legs, 
And with never a hump on her back !" 

Then the voice of the Prophet in thunder was 
heard. 
And rumbled thus over his head : — 



" A handsome' young woman, that can't speak a 
word, 
Shall bless your blind rev'rence's bed/' 
The priest he. bowed low, crying, " Mahomet's 
kind; 
Of happiness this is the sum : 
For a handsome young wife likes her old husband 
blind, 
And most men like a wife that is dumb." 



SWEET WINNY, THfi MAID OF THE DEE. 

{UjftOR.) 

The moon had just risen o'er high-mounted Snow- 
den, 
The stars twinkled bright o'er the green rippled 
sea, 
The winds were all hushed, and, fond fancy fore- 
boding, 
My eyes would soon gaze on the Maid of the 
Dee. 
Oh, yes ! for, though Cambria may boast of its 
mountains, 
Its harp-singing Druids, and nymphs blithe and 
free, 
Far sweeter than those, or its stream-playing foun- 
tains, 
Is Winny, sweet Winny, the Maid of the Dee. 

She's gentle and soft as the dove in her nature, 
And dear of the dearest, in kindness to all ; 
She's chaste, and she's lovely in temper and fea- 
ture. 
And ne'er may rude fortune sweet Winny befall. 
Her father (the woodman) bequeathed, as a bless- 
ing* 
" May harm ne'er wander where Winny may 

And never, no, never, may falsehood distressing 
Reach Winny, sweet Winny, the Maid of the 
Dee. 

Oh, green are the meadows, and fertile the vallics 

Where Winny, the lovely, is known to reside, 
And far be this rose-bud from danger and malice, 

The queen of the hamlet, anoTvillager's pride ; 
And warm, ever warm, in my bosom rll hold her, 

The fairest, the kindest, and dearest to me ; 
Oh, yes ! and for life to my heart will enfold her, 

Sweet Winny, dear Winny, the Maid of the 
Dee. 



BEN BLOCK WAS A SAILOR, AS BRAVE 
AS COULD BE. 

Ben Block was a sailor, as brave as could be, 

And Nan, faithful Nanny, his wife, 
And seven fine boys for the ocean had he, 

And he loved them as dear as his life; 
Then Ben, as he thought, had enough for them all, 

Till Fortune, that slippery jade, 
One night shipwrecked all he was worth in a squall, 

And poor. Ben a beggar was made ! 

Yet think not he whimpered or shrunk from the 
man, 

No, Ben was as brave as before ; 
His life was preserved for his true-hearted Nan, 

And he scorned what was lost to deplore ; ' 
Besides, cried the tar, not a boy have I now 

But can die for his country and king ; 
I can work, so can Nan, and show Fortune as how. 

In spite of her frowns, we can sing. 

'Twas thus argued Ben, as he sat on a rock, 
Near which his trim vessel went down, 

And the hand which had snatched fiom the billows 
Ben Block 
Determined his wishes to crown ; 
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For Ben at that moment his qye stretching far, 

Beheld a white sail heave m view, 
Which reached him, ami took in a poor ship- 
wrecked tar. 

To join with the jolly ship's crew. 

t thought so, spoke Ben, as he sprang on the 
deck, 

A sailor should never despair j 
Besides, as you see, I am saved from the wreck, 

And so I am still Fortune's care ! 
You are, said a tar, as he grappled his hand, 

Twas a messmate he'd once saved from' jail, 
For now I can pay what I owe when I land, 

So cheerly, my heart, let us sail. 

Ben dropt on his knee, sent a prayer up aloft, 

Called Providence watchful and kind, 
Then cried to the friend he had sailed with so oft, 

We tan ate oft shook with the wind ; 
But what matters that, there's an angel unseen 

Will take us poor sailors in tow, 
And when we're in danger, will e'er step be- 
tween, 

Till Death lets the sheet-anchor go. 



MR. GR1MGRUFFINH0FF. 

(Kenney.) 

Can an Irishman practise such guile, 

With a lady so sweet to dissemble, 
And when he could make the rogue smile, 

To think but of making her tremble T 
Indeed, Mister Grimgrumnhoff, 

If these are the rigs you must run, 
You may think yourself mighty well off^ 

That you're only a gaoler for fun. 

To be sure, 'tis a comical plan, 

When two married folks disagree, 
To pop them, as soon as you can, 

Both under a hnge lock and key. 
Should we blab of this project of ours, 

To cure matrimonial pother, 
One half of the world, by the powers ! 

Would very soon lock up the other ! 

Oh, Liberty! jolly old girl ! 

In dear little Ireland, you know, 
You taught me to love you so well, 

They never shall make me your foe ! 
My practice will nothing avail, 

And this little frolic once o'er, 
Never give me a key of a gaol, 

Except it's to open the door. 



4 TWOFOLD CARE DISTURBS THIS 
BREAST. 

[Imitated from the Spanish of Ercilla.] 

(Dimond.) 

A TWOFOLD care disturbs' this breast, 
And thou of either woe art source ; 

When urith thee love denies all rest ; 

Without thee, pangs but change their force. 

Whilst gazing on thy charms, my fair, 

My spirits faint with bliss too rare ; 

Like flowers o'er scorched that yield their bloom. 

And through excess of light consume. 

But when from those bright charms removed ; 
From all it loves, or e'er hath loved ; 
This heart still holds its troublous plight, 
And droops — like blossoms nipt by night. 

Such woes admit but one relief ; 
Do thou, my fair '.—Sole cause of grief. 
Receive the heart thou sway'st alone, 
And in exchange bestow thy own. 



SADI SING AND &IM NO CARE, O! 

(C. Dibdin.) 

#ADI once a slave, {ftor man. 

Old Abdalla was my master ; 
Who though me workee fast me enn, 
Whippee to makee workee faster ; 
Preachee, preachee, call me doggee, 
And when done preachee den him floggee. 

^ Spoken.] Massa whippee till cry out, and den 
him whippee to hold tongue; me fun away, mas a 
catchee, and whippee again, so poor Sadi make 
bad of de best bargain : for though massa usede cat, 
him no loch tip de cupboard ; so me tankee it no 
worse. And 

Ting, ting, taro, 

Sadi sing and him no care, O . 

Muley Moloch buy me next, 

Miser he, own father cheatee ; ' 
But no cross, when Lilly vext, 
Lilly scold, but never beatee. 
Sadi jumpee him to sarvee, 
But workee, workee, starvee, starvee. 

Spoke N.J O, iss; massa very abstimerout and 
makee Sadi so too, till he grow so thin him look 
like a crow-quill ; but never mind, he no whippee, 
he lock up cat in de cupboard, but cat him no see 
nothing there ; yet 

Ting, ting, taro, 

Sadi sing and him no care, O ! 

Christian Dnke buy Sadi then, 

And with slavery's chain him partee, 
And when leave de Mussulmen, 
It warm de cockles of him heartee ; 
Now Sadi free him skip like froggee, 
' No workee, starvee, whippee, floggee. 

Spoken.] No, no, Sadi him free now and take 
liberty ; him leave slav6ry and superstition for re- 
ligion and freedom ; and though at same time me 
no change colour, me no blushee ; and if any find 
fault with the copy of my countenance, me say 
" colour no conscience, and black sheep him no 
worse mutton," then 

Ting, ting, taro, 

Sadi sing and hhn no care, O ! 



THERE'S NOT A JOY THE WORLD CAN 
GIVE LIKE THAT IT TAKES AWAY. 

(Lord Byron.) 

TflERE's) not a joy the world can give like that it 
takes away, 

When the glow of early thought declines in feel- 
ing's dull decay : 

Tis not on youth's smooth cheek alone the blush 
that fades so fast, 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth 
itself be past 

Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of 
happiness, 

Are driven o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean of ex- 
cess j 

The magnet of their course is gone, or only points 
in vain, . 

The shore to which their shivered sail shall never 
stretch again. 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death 

itself comes down, 
It cannot feel for others' woes, it dare not dream 

its own | 
That heavy chill has frozen o'er the fountain of 

our tears, 
And though the eye may sparkle still, 'tis where 

the ice appears. 
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Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth 

distract the breast, 
Through midnight hours that yield no more their 

hopes of former rest ; 
Tit but as ivy-leaves around the ruined turret 

wreath. 
All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and 

grey beneath. 

Oh ! could I feel as I have felt, or be as I have 
been, 

Or weep as I could once have wept, o'er many a 
vanished scene : 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brack- 
ish though they be, 

So midst the withered waste of life those tears 
would flow to me. 



EASTER MONDAY FOR EVER; 

OR, THE COBBLER AT GREENWICH. 

Air—" John Grouse and Mother Chan 

A COBBLER I am, and my name is Dick Awt, 
I'm a bit of a beast, for I live in a stall ! 
With an ugly old wife, and a tortoise-shell cat, 
I mends boots and shoes, with a rat a tat, tat. 

Tol de rol. 

This morning, at breakfast, on bacon and spinage, 
Says I, to my wife, " I'm a going to Greenwich ;" 
Says she, " Dickey Awl, aye, and I will go too." 
Says I, « Mrs. Awl, I'll be d— d if you do." 

Tol de rol. 

One word bred another — a shocking mishap ! 
Shejgave me the lie, and I save her the strap : 
To tarry at home, then, I thought it a sin, 
So I soon bolted out,-— but I bolted her in, 

Tol de rol. 

To Greenwich, by water, I merrily sped, 
And saw them all rolling it, heels over head ; 
The sun was so bright, and so high the wind blew, 
1 spied — what I don't choose to mention to you. 

Tol de rol. 

But when I got home, (it is true, on my life,-) 
Bill Button, the tailor, was off with my wife ; 
Though old, Mrs. Awl has no fancy to bolts, 
She has but one tooth, but that tooth is a colt's. 

Tol de rol. 

Ah, Sally, my love ! 'twas a very bad plan, 
To cut me, and choose the ninth part of a man ; 
She thought in eloping, so cunning and trickey, 
With poor Dickey Awl it would soon be all Dickey. 

Tol de rol. 

If Bill and my rib should get into a fray, 
He may sell her by auction the next market-day ; 
If nobody bids for the sweet pretty elf, 
Knock her down, my dear Billy — and keep her 
yourself. 

Tol de rol. 



THE SWEETS OF LIBERTY. 
Ait— « Is there a Heart," 4rc— (Upton.) 

Is there a man that never sighed 

To set the prisoner free ? 
Is there a man that never prized 

The sweets of liberty? 
Then let him, let him, breathe, unseen, 

Or in a dungeon live ; 
Nor never, never know the sweets 

That liberty can give. 

Is there a heart so cold in man . 

Can galling fetters crave ? 
Is there a wretch so truly low 
, Can stoop ts fcs a slave ? 



O, let him, then, in chains be bound, 

In chains and bondage live ; 
Nor never, never know the sweets 

That liberty can give. 

Is there a breast so chilled in life. 

Can nurse the coward's sigh ? 
Is there a creature so debased, 

Would not for freedom die ? 
O, let him, then, be doomed to crawl 

Where only reptiles live ; 
Npr never, never know the sweets 

That liberty can give. 

MERRILY DANCE ROUND THE MISLETOE 

TREE. 

Air—" Lochnagar." — (F. Hammond.) 

<Vjme hither! come hither ! the silver light 
t)f the moon shines cheerfully down to-night. 
Come hither ! for this is the season of glee, 
Let us merrily dance round the misletoe tree. 

Oh ! welcome thou plant of the sacred grove ; 
Thou innocent pledge of Druidical love ! 
I care not how distant the nymph may be. 
So I have but a branch of the misletoe tree. 

The misletoe tree has been hallowed before ; 
Be it thrice sacred now for the girl we adore ' 9 
When sanctions this pearl-berried plant of 

grove, 
Will yield us the first virgin kiss of her love. 

Come hither ! then, come ! while the moon shines 

bright ; 
The heaves themselves beam out joy to night. 
Come hither ! for this is the season of glee ; 
Let us merrily dance round the misletoe tree. 



the 



THE BONNIE LAD O'OALLA WATJRR. 

(Burns.) 

Braw, braw lads, on Yarrow braes, 
Ye wander through the blooming heather ; 

But Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws, 
Can match the lads o' Galla Water, 

But there is ane, a secret ane, 
Aboon them a' I lo'e him better ; 

And I'll be his, and hell be mine, 
The bonnie lad o' Galla Water. 

Although his daddie was nae laird, 
• And though I hae nae meikle tocher; 
Yet rich in kindest, truest love, 
We'll tent our flocks by Galla Water. 

It ne'er was wealth, it ne'er was wealth, 
That coft contentment, peace, or pleasure ; 

The bands and bliss o' mutual love, 
O that's the choicest warld's treasure ! 



WINE, THE SOURCE OF PLEASURE. 

Air—" When Love once obtains Possession." 

(H. Powell.) 

WINE, thou source of all my pleasure ' 
Can I from that pleasure part? 

For thou art alone the treasure 
That can soothe an aching heart. 

For thou art alone, &c. 

Fill the bnmper ; don't be thinking ; 

For we have no time to lose ; 
The tide of pleasure it is drinking, 

Why should we a glass refuse ? 

The tide of pleasure, 6c. 
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BE CHEERFUL AND HAPPY AS LONG AS 

YOU CAN. 

Air—" Let Care be a Stranger to each jovial Soul." 

(Collins.) 

THROUGH life what strange fancies we mortals pur- 
sue, 
And interest's the object we all have in view ; 
To gain it, we see, each will trudge his own way, 
And by taking most care we are often astray ; 
Yet this is well known, — and all men must con- 
fess 
That our interest centres in true happiness : 
Then follow my maxim — resolve, like a man, 
To be cheerful and happy as long as you can. 

CHORUS. 
Resolve, like a man — resolve, like a man, 
To be cheerful and happy as long as you can. 

The great ones, who fancy wealth, honour, and 

fame, 
Exceed all the blessings which other men claim, 
Still leave their true interest to follow such toys, 
Whilst the peasant sound health, contented, en- 
joys: 
How simple it is, here, our cares to increase, 
When life's but a span, and death stares an our 
face. 

Then follow my maxim, &c 

If troubles surround us, the remedy's near, 

Let Reason point out the best course we can 

steer, 
Adhere to her dictates, her counsels obey, 
Be not timid or rash, drive sorrow away, 
Enjoy all the present, forget evils past, 
And, should tne worst come, why, it cannot long 

last. 

Still follow my maxim, &c. 

Miss-Fortune, that strumpet, so common to all, 
Directed by Chance, on tne wisest may fall j 
But soon as she finds we but smile at her spite, 
Shell quickly begone, and relinquish the fight : 
That all may be happy that will be content, 
For this is true interest, which none can prevent. 

Then follow my maxim, &cs 



PADDY'S EMPLOYMENT; 

OR, AN IRISHMAN'S WEEK'S WORK. 

(Bryant.) 

ONE Monday I from bed did pop, 

My heart was light and friskey, 
So I went off to Riellv's shop 

To get a cup of whiskey. 
I gave him one, he drank one too, 

When in popped Ted, my cousin, 
Who called for a bowl of Rielly's punch, 

And we sat till we drank a cfozen. 

For that's the way to spend a day, 
Or a week, if you'd be friskey ; 

And, wrong or right, or day or night, 
Och ! an Irishman's work is whiskey ! ' 

On Tuesday, how my head did ache, 

When m popped Phil. Macarthv, 
Who said he called for friendship s sake, 

To see if myself was hearty. 
Says I, I'm not — the whiskey-shop 

Beat me last night — so come, Mac ; 
For if to-day my shirt I pop, 

By the powers, I must settle my stomach. 

And that s the way, &c. 

Now having passed the broth about, 

8a v» the mistress, lord ! how them men stay ; 



80 Rielly declared he would tumble us out, 
But we swore we'd remain there till Wednes- 
day. 
And so we did till Wednesday night, 

When the landlady's tongue went faster j 
So her husband's head we cut in a fight, 
And next morning we gave him a plaster. 

For that's the way, &c. 

On Thursday, came the making up, 

And sure it was a high day, 
And many a tear and many a cup 

Were spilt — till in came Friday. 
But, being tired, and very weak, 

And the devil Care still scorning, 
We snored away, and ne'er did speak 

One word till Saturday moraine. 

Then that's the way, &c. 

But, stiff and sore, we woke once more, 

And knew of the week we'd but one day ; 
So we did swear to continue there 

And be ready for mass on Sunday. 
So now I've gone right through the week, 

Do you think it hard work or enjoyment ? 
Either one or the other, — 111 thank you to speak 

No ill of poor Paddy's employment. 

For that's the way, &c. 



LET'S LOUDLY PROCLAIM THE JOYS OF 

THE GAME. 

LET'S home, my brave boys, to tell all our joys, 
While now with our vict'ry we burn ; 

Well laugh and well sing, for conquest we'll 
bring, 
And full of our pleasure return. 

Let's loudly proclaim the joys of the game ; 

The dangers and perils we spurn'; 
How sportsmen so gay chase sorrow away, 

And full of their pleasure return. 

Let poor powdered fops— your dainty milk-sops. 
For their Chloes and Emilys mourn ; 

We act braver parts, nor feel Cupid's darts, 
But full of our pleasure return. 

Sing bravo ! look there ! our victim, our hare. 
Till to-morrow, then, let us adjourn ; 

To-morrow ! and then well hunt it again, 
And full of our pleasure return. 



THB JEW-BROKER. 

I'M a broker by trade, 

And a snug thing I've made 

In de market where stock-jobbers sally, 

Where a spark, all so spruce, 

Very oft has de luck 
To come in like a goose, 

And go out like a duck, 
Widdle waddle away from de Alley. 

SPOKEN.] How go the stocks to-day? De old 
way, my tear ; up and down, like a gold-beater's 
hammer. I suppose you are come to try your luck ? 
I want to buy for time. Buy for tttne ! den de 
mint's low wid you ; but take care yon don't rue 
H, Mr. Margoram: and, when the settling-day 
come— 

Widdle waddle away from the Alley. 

My money I lends, 

To assist my good friends, 

Who oft take m the Jew— never rally ; 

For, if it is true, 

Yat dey say, that a man, 
Because he's a Jew, 

Vill take in all ho can, 
Dere's a great many Jews in de Allev. 



<JJ 
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SPOKE*.] Vat it the bull and the bear, who trick 
one another ? but every rogue's an honest man till 
he's found out, and den it is — Who'd have thought 
it. And if roguery was like Russia oil, and made 
the beard grow, the bulls and the bears would turn 
to nanny-goats, and you'd fancy you saw a great 
many Jews 

Widdle waddle away from de Alley.. 



TWAS IN THE GOOD SHIP ROVER I 
SAILED THE WORLD AROUND. 

(Dibdin.) 

'TWAS in the good ship Rover 

I sailed the world around, 
And for three years, or over, 

I ne'er touch'd British ground* 
At length in England landed, 

I left the roaring, main, 
Found all relations, stranded, 

And went to sea again. 

That time bound straight to Portugal, 

Right fore and aft we bore, 
Rut when we'd made Cape Ortugal, 

A gale blew off the shore. 
She lay, so did it shock her, 

A log upon the main, 
Till, saved from Davy's locker, 

We put to sea again. 

Next in a frigate sailing, 

Upon a squally night, 
Thunder and lightning hailing, 

The horrors of the fight, 
My precious limb was topp'd off ; 

I, when they'd eas'd my pain, 
Thank'd God I was not popp'd off, 

And went to sea again. 

Yet still am 1 enabled 

To bring up in life's rear, 
Although I'm quite disable j), 

And lie in Greenwich tier ; 
The king, God bless his royalty, 

Who saved me from the main, 
I'll praise with love and loyalty, 

But ne'er to sea again. 



WIT AND MIRTH IN WINE ARE 
CROWNED. 

Let a set of sober asses 
Rail against the joys of drinking, 

While water, tea, 

And milk agree 
To set cold brains a thinking. 

Power and wealth, 

Beauty, health, 
Wit and mirth in wine are crowned, 

Joys abound, 

Pleasure's found, 
Only where the glass goes round. 

The ancient sects on happiness 
All differed in opinion, 
But wiser rules 
Of modern schools 
In wine fix their dominion. 

Power and wealth, &c. 

Wine gives the lover vigour, 
Makes glow the cheeks of beauty, 
Makes poets write, 
-And soldiers fight, 
And .friendship do its duty. 

Power and wealth, &c. 



Wine was the onjy Helicon, 
Whence poets are long liv'd so j 
Twas no other main 
Than brisk champaign 
Whence Venus was deriv'd too. 

Power and wealth, &r. 

When heav'n in Pandora's box 
All kind of ills had sent us, 
In a merry mood, 
A bottle of good 
Was corked up to content us. 

Power and wealth, &r. 

All virtues wine is nurse to. 
Of ev'ry vice destroyer ; 
Wives dullards wit, 
Makes*just the cit, 
Truth forces from the lawyer. 

Power and wealth, Ac, 

Wine sets our joys a flowing, 
Our care and sorrow drowning. 
.Who rails at the bowl 
Is a Turk in his soul, 
And a Christian ne'er should own him. 

Power and- wealth, &c. 



THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 
(T. Moore.) 

! They made her a grave too cold and- damp 

For a soul so warm and true, 
And she's gone to the lake of die dismal swam/, 
Where all night long, by a fire-fly lamp, 

She paddles her white canoe. 

And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see, 

And her paddle I soon shall hear ; 
Long and loving our life shall be, 
And I'll hide the maid in a cypress tree, 
When the footsteps of death are near. 

Away to the dismal swamp he speeds, 

His path was rugged ana sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds- of reeds, 
Through many a fen where the serpent feeds, 

And man ne'er trod before. 

And when on the earth he sunk to sleep. 

If slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay where the deadly vines do weep. 
Their venomous tears and nightly steep 

The flesh with the blistering, dew. 

And near him the she wolf stirred in the brak;-, 

And the rattle-snake breathed in his car, 
Till he starting cried, from his dream awake, 
Oh ! when shall I see the dusky lake, 
. And the white canoe of my dear ? 

He saw the lake, and a meteor bright 

Quick on the surface played. 
Welcome; he said, my dear one's light, 
And the dim shore echoed for many a night 

The name of the death cold. maid. 

Till he formed a boat of the beechen bark, 
Which carried him off from the shore, 

Far he followed the meteor spark. 

The winds were high and the clouds were dark, 
And the boat returned no more. 

But oft from the Indian hunter's camp 

This lover and maid so true 
Are-seen, in the hour of midnight damp, 
To cross the lake by a fiie-fly lamp, 

And paddle their white canoe. 
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THE EMIGRANT SHOEMAKERS ; 

OR, A TRIP TO ALGOA BAY. 

Air—" Oh, cmd." 

Two gentlemen shoemakers, my shopmate Jack 

and me, 
Took a start to Alcoa Bay, a precious way by sea ; 
We went among the blacks, to make our fortius 

you must know, 
For mayn't shoemakers look for trade, where people 

barefoot go? 

Tol de rol, &c. 

We took a stock of boots and shoes, some leather 

and that 'ere, 
Took leaf of friends, and jump'd on board, the 

wind and weather fair : 
We had a quick sail to the Cape, (our ship was a 

quick hand,) 
And hoped our boots and shoes would have as 

quick a sail on land. 

Tol de rol/ &c. 

When at Algoa Bay we landed, we gee such lots 

of blacks, 
As neither had shoes to their feet, nor yet shirts 

to their backs ; 
Caffres, or Gaffers, they are called, or some such 

sort of name, 
And people as don't know 'em, says the savages is 

tame, 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Algoa Bay is not like London, no houses nor no 

streets, 
You has to build your house yourself, dig wells, 

and all them treats ; , 
We built a house, and opened shop, and thought 

as we should do, 
And so we did do — nothink, for we never sold a 

shoe. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

No wonder as we nothink sold, for Gaffers never 

buys, 
They comes in droves, and burns your house, and 

steals your marchandise ; 
They comes bang! with their banging clubs, and 

bangs your heads about, 
Oh, them s the Gaffer singing dubs, as makes you 

soon sing out. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Ten thousand Gaffers stormed our house, and 

robbed and beat us too, 
And we to save our lives run out and out-run all 

the crew ; 
And all the way we run from them, we heard great 

lions roar, 
Which made us both expect no less than soon to be 

no more. 

Tol de rol, &c 

Theiv#e«»ft<7 down to dine, two lions come to dine 

on us, 
And soon they had their bellies full— -from our 

blunderbuss; 
It is the lion's custom to pop on you unawares ; 
We wanted custom bad enough, but wanted none 

of theirs. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

So much for emigration ! we found it a bad spec ; 

And, coming home to England, we tasted a ship- 
wreck ; 

But now in our own country safe, well no more 
castles build, 

If we cannot make our fortius, we can live, and 
not be killed. 

Tol de rol, &r. 



THE VILLAGE BELLS. 

(Beazley.) 

How full of joy the happy hour, 

When brides* their love revealing ; 
And village maids strew many a. flower. 
While village bells are pealing. 
Fondly then each lover 
Will joys and smiles discover ; 
Happiness each bosom swells, 
As gaily chime the village bells. 

But, ah ! these sounds of joy and mirth 

Oft change to woe and weeping, 
When within the day-cold earth 
Some village maid is sleeping. 
Tears and sighs discover 
Then some anguish'd lover. 
How sadly sounds the village bell 
When it tolls the maiden's knell. 



HAIL, MASONRY, THOU CRAFT DIVINE. 

(C. Delafaye.) 

HAIL, Masonry, thou craft divine, 
Glory oT earth, from Heaven revealed, 

MThich dost with jewels precious shine, 
From all but Masons' eyes concealed. 

Thy praises due who can rehearse, 

In nervous prose or glowing verse ? 

As men from brutes distinguished are, 

A Mason other men excels ; 
For what's in knowledge choice and rare, 

But in his breast securely dwells ? 
His silent breast and faithful heart 
Preserves the secret of the art. 

From scorching heat and piercing cold, 
From beasts whose roar the forest rends. 

From the assault of warriors bold 
The Mason's art mankind defends. 

Be to this art due honour paid, * 

From which mankind receive such aid. 

* 

Ensigns of state, which feed our pride, 
Distinctions, troublesome and vain. 

By Masons true are laid aside \ 

Art's free-born sons such toys disdain. 

Ennobled by the name they bear ; 

Distinguished by the badge they wear. 

Sweet fellowship, from envy free, 
Friendly converse of brotherhood. 

The lodge s lasting cement be, 
Which has for ages firmly stood. 

a lodge thus built, for ages past 

Has lasted', and will ever last. 

Then in our songs be justice done 
To those who have enriched the art ; 

From Jabal down to every one, 
And let each brother bear a part. 

Let noble Masons' healths go round, 

Their praise in lofty lodge resound. 



ON THE BREEZE FLOATS THE ECHOING 

HORN. 

On the breexe floats the echoing horn, 

Now swelling, now dying away, 
The fox-hound salutes the fresh morn, 

And hails the new -rising of day. 
Yoix ' Yoix! tally ho ! tally ho ! to the chase ; 
Nor flag whilst you fly in the glorious race ; 
Regardless of perils and dangers, my boys, 
Seize, seize, while you can, those delectable joys. 
Now splashing, 
And dashing, 
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The steep hills we climb ; 

Now chasing. 

And racing. 
We strain every limb. 
Tally ho! Yoix! Yoix! tally ho! 

At fault, remit your eager speed, 

Draw up the tightened rein ; 
Breathe, breathe awhile the impetuous steed, 

His furious course restrain. 
Another view ! Halloo ! again we fly, 
And the speed of our strong pinioned coursers we 
try. 
Again ply the whistling lash, 
Again through the torrents we dash ; 
Down the vale sweep, 
Climb up the steep, 
O'er the wall leap, 
Tally ho! 

Huntsman, press on each lazy hound, 

And cheer the laboring pack ; 
Let through the woods the bugle sound. 

The whip loud-clanging crack. 
Now Wanton heads ; 
Now Ranger leads ; 
Old Tuneful leads the race ; 

But now again each nerve he strains. 

Once more the foremost place regain*, 
And heads the thund'ring chase. 



NEGRO DRINKING SONG. 

How my heart he go jump, when de bumbo me 

see, 
Me get little drop, and how merry me be ; 
Me laugh, and me dance, and me play, and me 

sing, 
As drunk as a lord, and as great as a king. 
With my hey.ho rickaty hop, 
I stagger and reel like a top ; 
Den ev'ry drop get stronger, 
Till noddle go my crown, 
When me can stand no longer — 
Why, den me tumble down. 
With my tinka-tang, tinka-tang, tinka 

tanka ta, 
Tinka tanka, tinka tanka, tinka tonka 
to. 

My Massa say— Jetty, go fetch me de key, 
And get me some wine — Yesse, Massa, say me > 
Den me reacha de key, where him' lie on de 

shelf, 
Me take one for my Massa, keep two for myself. 

With my hey-ho, eec. 



SUCH BEAUTIES IN VIEW I CAN NEVER 
PRAISE TOO HIGH. 

(O'Keefe.) 

SUCH beauties in view I 
Can never praise too high ; 
Not Pallas's blue eye 

Is brighter than thine. 
Nor fount of Susannah, 
Nor gold of fair Danae, 
Nor moon of Diana, 

So clearly can shine ! 
Nor beard of Silenus, 
Nor tresses of Venus, 
I swear, by Quae Genus, 

With yours can compare ; 
Not Hermes' Caduces, 
Nor flower-de-luces, 
Nor all the nine musos, 

To me are so fair, 

What posies 

And roses 

To noses 

Discloses 
Your breath all so sweet .' 

To the tip 

Of your lip 

As they trip, 

The bees dip. 

Honey sip, 

Like choice flip, 
And their hybla forget. 

When girls like you pass as, 
I saddle Pegasus, 
And ride up Parnassus, 

To Helicon's stream : 
Even that is a puddle, 
Where others may muddle, 
My nose let me fuddle 

In bowls of your cream. 
Old Jove, the great Hector, 
May tipple his nectar, 
Of gods the director, 

And thunder above : 
I'd quaff off a can, 
To Bacchus or Vulcan, 
Or Jove the old bull can, 

To her that I love. 

What posies, 5se» 



GO, BRIGHTEST OF THE FLOWERY 

RACE. 

(J. Rannie.) 

Go, brightest of the flowery .race, 
Sweet rose, to Laura's bosom go — 

The shrines of Love and Truth to grace, 
Where crimson velvet fades in snow. 

What, though the fragrance of her breath, 
Respired in gales of love divine, 

Should prove at last thy beauty's death, 
An envied fate will still be thine. 

A thousand youthful swains I know. 
Far distant, hopeless doomed to sigh, 

Who instantly would life forego*, 
And gladly on her bosom die. 



SHELAH AND DERMOT. 
(Dibdin.) 

AS Dermot toiled one summer's day, 

Young Shelah, as she sat beside him, 
Fairly stole his pipe away. 

Oh den, to hear how she'd deride him — 
Where, poor Dermot, is it gone, 

Your lily lily loodle? 
.They've left you nothing but the drone, 

And that's yourself you noodle, 
Beum bum boodle, loodle loo, 

Poor Dermot's pipe is lost and gone, 
And what will the poor devil do ! 

Fait, now I'm undone, and more, 

Cried Dermot — ah, will you be aesy, 
Did not you stale my heart before ? 

Is it you'd have a man run crazy ? 
I've nothing left me now to moan, 

My lily lily loodle, 
That used to cheer me so, is gone — 

Ah, Dermot, thou'rt a noodle. 
Beum bum boodle, loodle loo, 

My heart, and pipe, and peace are gone- 
What next will cruel Shelah do ? 
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Bat 8helah, hearing Dermot vex, 
Cried she, 'twas little Cupid moved me, 

Ye fool, to steal it out of tricks, 
Only to see how much you loved me. 
Come, cheer thee, Dermot, never moan, 

But take your lily loodle, 
And for the heart of you that's, gone, 

/ou shall have mine, yon noodle. 
Beum bum boodle, loodle loo, 

Shelah's to church with Dermot gone, 
And for the rest — what's dat to you ? 



THE SAILOR HE FEARS NOT THE ROAR 
OF THE SEAS. 

The sailor he fears not the roar of the seas. 
But with courage all danger surmounts ; 

O'er his biscuit and can he reposes at ease, 
And with pleasure each action recounts. 

Contented, the soldier, in dreadful campaign, 
Feels blessed, 'midst the thunder of war; 

Nor envies the sailor, who ploughs the deep main, 
Any prize — but the gain of a scar. 

In Liberty's cause, may the battles they've fought, 

With freedom and peace be repaid ; 
In the terrors of war, may the honours they've 
sought 

Gain them laurels that never may fade. 



JOHN LUMP'S RAMBLE THROUGH 
LONDON. 

Air—" Oh! Cruel!"— (V. Roach.) 

FROM Yorkshire I did travel up, to see the sights 

so pretty, 
For I had heard the people talk about fine Lunnun 

city ; 
Says I, rll go, although they say the devil he be 

there, ; 
60 mam and dad, when I came off, bid me of him 

beware, O. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

When I came into this town, I gazed all about, 

sir, 
And that old Nick was in this place, I very much 

did doubt, sir, 
For every thing now looked so fine, the shops so 

gay and light, sir, 
As blind Hodge says, you can't discern not e'en 

the day from night, sir. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

When I got down off the coach, I gazed with sur- 
prise, sir, 

To see a swan there with two necks, and no less 
than four eyes, sir ; 

This wonder now, I do declare, it put me to a 
stand-still, 

When coachman told I some one had walked off 
with my portmantU. 

Tol d* rol, &c. 

Thinks I, now this must be old Nick, I'd best say 

nought about it ; 
It serves I right for coming here, for I wur wrong 

to doubt it; 
But never mind, I've often heard that folks must 



Perhaps, the wrong side I wur on, though on the 

right side moving, 
They turned my pockets Inside out, while otriside I 

was shoving. 

Tol de rol, &c. . 

Now when I came into the Strand, I saw some la- 
dies fine, sir, 

Taking strange men by the hand, when one took 
me by mine, sir ; 

She said, my love, come home with me, and be- 
haved so polite, O ; 

Said I, I wool, for I'm afraid to be late out at 
night, O. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

When we got there, O, I could swear, I heard the 

watch go one, sir, 
But, when I rose, put on my clothes, my watch 

away had run, sir ; 
It never used to. keep good time, but always went 

too fast, sir, 
And now, without a winding-up, it ran away, at 

last, sir. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

The devil's got the watch, said I, for now I plainly 
spied, sir, 

That women are the only devils which in town re- 
side, sir ; 

And as I now am up to them, let them be down to 
me, sir, 

That I'll no longer be their dupe, 111 let'em plainly 
see, bit. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Now having heard that in Hyde-Park they'd raised 

a brazen statue, 
Of whom they made so great a dupe, for shame he 

can't look at you ; 
Why, I set off, for I had heard folks that largely 

praised it 
For being brazen!— but I think 'em more brazen 

now that raised it. 

Tolderol,"&c. 

Unto the playhouse next I went, the Forty Thieves 
to see, sir, 

But, oh, I think they beant all that in the play- 
house be, sir ; 

For while I sat and gazed on, my pocket-book they 
stole, sir* 

And, clean done out, to Yorkshire, I am forced on 
foot to stroll, sir. 

Tol de rol, &c. 



pay for learning, 
I'm in the wrong re 



So as I'm in the wrong road now, I'll take the right- 
hand turning. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Up Cheapside, then, I bent my way, but why they 

do so name it 
I should be glad to know, for I do for a dear side 

blame it; 



THE CONTRACT. 

A CANZONET. 

(T. Jones.) 

RECEIVE, dear maid, the warmest sigh 
That ever burst from lover's heart, 

And let the beaming tearful eye, 
What lips dare not reveal, impart. 

And, oh, return one look of love, 
One sigh of soft impassioned bliss ; 

Say but the impulse you approve, 
And seal the contract with a kiss. 

******** 

JUST SO. 

Air—" Deny JD<wn."— (Hudson.) 

MR. Dip, tallow-chandler and dealer in fat, 
By love was reduced till as thin as a rat ; 
And the maiden he loved was as pure as the snow, 
And many a sigh did he give her— iust »« 
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One night, when his unlucky stare did prevail, 
He drank with a friend about nine pints of ale ; 
It got in his head)— put hua quite in a glow, 
And made his eyes roll all about him— just so. 

He then went a courting, though not very fit, 
And not able to stand, why he was forced to sit ; 
Says he. " Oh, my love,) you'll excuse me I 

know ;" 
Says she, " Mr. Dip, you've been drinking"— 

just so* 

Says he, " Oh ! my angel, pray doubt not my 

love, 
For you know I'm as faithful and true as a dove ;• 
Only feel how my heart pit-a-pats to and fro ;" 
Says she, " IVlr. Dip, you're a brute beast"— just 

so. 

" My darling," says he, " only let me explain, 
And I promise I never will do it again ; 
Come, let us be friends, kiss before I do go :" 
Says she, then, to him, " kiss the devil —just so. 

" Oh! oh! then," says he, " if you're positive 

still, 
And determined to show me you'll have your own 

will, 
Curse me if I care for it ! — 111 let you know, 
I don't care a fig for your passions — just so. 

He put on his hat, and he reeled to the door, 
While the maiden's poor heart was getting quite 

sore; 
Says he, " by your cruelty here I do go :" 
Says she, " Mr. Dip, can you leave me V — just so. 

At hearing these words, Mr. Dip then turned back, 
And gave her sweet lips such a good hearty smack ; 
Says he, " then next Sunday to church let us go ;" 
Says she, " Oh, I have no objection '."—just so; 



SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 
. (H. Carey.) 

Of all the girls that are so smart, 

There's none like pretty Sally, 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley ; 
There is no lady in the land 

Is half so sweet as Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart,. 

And she lives in our alley. 

Her father he makes cabbage-nets, 

And through the streets does cry 'cm ; 
Her mother she sells laces. long, 

To such as please to buy 'em ; 
But sure such folks could ne'er beget 

So sweet a girl as Sajly ; 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

When she is by, I leave my work, 

(I love her so sincerely,) 
My master comes, like any Turk, 

And bangs me most severely ; 
But let him bang his belly full, 

I'll bear it all for Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

Of all the days that's in the week, 

I dearly love but one day, 
And that's the day that cornea betwixt 

A Saturday and Monday ; 
For then I'm drest all in my best, 

To walk abroad with Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart, 

She lives in our alley. 



My master carries me to church, 

And often- am I. blamed, 
Because I leave him in tine lurch, 

As soon as text is named. 
I leave the church in sermon time. 

And slink away to Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

When Christmas comes about again * 

O ! then I shall have money, 
I'll hoard it up, and box and all, 

I'll give it to my honey ; 
I would it were ten thousand pounds 

I'd give k all to Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master and the neighbours all, 
Make game of me and Sally, 
. And (but for her) I'd better be 

A slave,, and row a galley ; 
> But when my seven long years are out* 
O ! then rll marry Sally ; 
O ! then we'll wed, and then we'll bed* 
But not in our alley. 

THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. 
Air—" Madam. Fig'a Gala."— (Lawlcr.) 

You've heard of one Gen'ral Macbeth, 
Who was both courageous and bold, sir ^ 

He had 'scaped an unfortunate death, 
If his fortune had never been told, sir. 

With Banqno his friend, he one day, 
From battle victorious was coming, 

When some gipsies he met by the way, 
Who thought they'd the Gen'ral be humming. 
Rumpti, udity, udity, rumpti, udity, I do, 
Rumpti, udity, udity, ri, fal, la, de, la, li, dx 

They promised great things and what not, 

If some silver he would but come down, sir, 
From Macbeth two and sixpence they got, 

And they promised his honour a crown, sir. 
Banquo's was a different fate, 

But kings were to spring from his body, 
And Macbeth went home to relate 

The tale to his wife, like a noddy. 

Rumpti, udity, &c« 

The king he lodged with him one night, 

When Lady Macbeth, the vile slut, sir, 
Determined her husband outright, 

His majesty's throat for to cut, sir. 
Then in her chemise she turned out, 

And walked in her sleep up and down, sir, 
Till a doctor the secret found out, 

And told it all over the town, sir. 

Rumpti, udity, &c. 

Then Banquo's grim ghost came to sup, 

When Macbeth had made himself king, sir ; 
His hair on an end it stood up, 

But his lady could see no such thing, sir ; 
Next morn. to the gipsies he hies, 

Who chickens were making sad slaughter on. 
And stealing of turnips likewise, 

As ingredients for their large cauldron. 

Rumpti, udity, &c. 

By no man of woman that's born, 

They said, he could ever be slain, sir, 
Nor till on a fine summer's morn, 

Burnham-wood should march to Dunsinane, sir. 
" My wicked designs never balking, 

Undaunted," says he, " I'll now grow, sir, 
For trees they are not fond of walking, 

And men don't bear children we know, sir." 

Rumpti, udity, &c. 
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Bat one day at the door as ha stood, 

He beheld a most terrible scene, sir; 
For to Dnnsinan e great Burnham-wood, 

Was marching like Jack-in-t he -Green, sir ; 
Twas an, army in bushes all crammed,. 

Macbeth fought their Gen'ral Macduff, sir, 
And both of them swore they'd be d d, 

If ever they cried '* hold, enough, sir." 

Rumpti, udity, &c. 

Macduff was the man for his money, 

The charm it was quite broke asunder : 
He came into life very funny, 

So Macbeth was obliged to knock under : 
He was killed,— so the moral permit, 

*' Shun gipsies, they are, a vile crew, sir j 
And murder don't go to commit. 

For you'll surely l>e hanged if you do, sir." 

Rumpti, udity, &c. 



++■++++■*+ 



JOVIAL SOULS. 



Push, jovjalsoftia, the glasses sound, 

And drink a health to Venus ; 
For there's a pleasure in the sound, 

And Bacchus reigns between us. 
We are the lads for fan. and noise, 

Aye, best of any quorum; 
And e'en among the ranting boys. 

None better quaff tire jorum. 

CHORUS. 
Then here's a health to woman's lip, 

The dearest, best of creatures \ 
And while the, nectar's sweet we sip, 

Let's bless their lovely features. 

" Full bliss," 'tis said, " is bliss divine," 

And this is sure from Venus ; 
The second bliss, it must be, wine,. 

And we have both between us. 
Where pleasure calls, and jovial souls 

Are found to push the glasses, 
Come, Bacchus, pledge with flowing bowls, 

Life's jovs are wine and lasses. 
Then here's a health to woman's lip, &c. 



LOGXE O'BUCHAN. 

O LOGIE o* Buchan, O Logie the laird, 
They hae ta'en awa Jamie that delv'd in the yard ; 
Wha play'd on the pipe, wi' the viol sae sma' ; 
They hae ta'en awa Jamie the flower o' them a'. 

CHORUS. 
He said, think na lang, lassta, though I gang awa ; 
He said, think na lang, lassie, though I gang awa ; 
For the simmer is coming, cauld winters awa, 
And I'll come and see thee in spite o' them a'. 

Sandy has owsen, and siller, and kye, 

A house and a haddin, and a' things forbye ; 
But I wad hae Jamie wi' his staff in his hand, 
Before I'd hae Sandy wi' houses and land. 

He said, think na lang, lassie, &c. 

My daddie looks sulky, my minnie looks sour, 
They frown upon Jamie because he is poor ; 
But daddie and minnie, although that they be, 
There's nane o' them a' like my Jamie to me. 
He said, think na lang, lassie, &c. 

1 sit on my creepie, and spin at my wheel, 
And think on the laddie that lo'ed me sae weel \ 
He had but ae sixpence, he brak it in twa, 
And he gied me the hauf o't when he gaed awa. 

Then haste ye back, Jamie, and bide na awa ; 
Then haste ye back, Jamie, and bide na awa \ 
The simmer is coming, cauld winter's awa, 
And ye'll come and see me in spite o' them a'. 



GILES GOOSEQUILL'S ADVENTURES IN 

LONDON. 

Air—" Let Schoolmaster* ptusxle their Rram" 

(E. J. B. BoxJ) 

When fra York. I first corned up to town, 

! by gum ! how the knowing ones eyed me ; 
'Spose they thought I poor foolish clown, 

As they offered kind zarvice to £uide me ; 
But I war'n't to be catched in their traps, 

For we Yorkshire folk knaws all about tricking } 
So I tipt 'em a few friendly raps, 

What soon set all their kindness a kicking. 

Spoken.] That's kicking t' heels I means. One 
fine-feathered felley corned up, and " Honest lad/' 
zays he, " dost thee knaw what's o'clock ?" " Ees, 
zur," zays I, " I does ; it be a thing what tells 
folk t' time o' day, and that's it, zuf, as I made 
knob of my stick acquainted wi' t' knob 'pon his 
shoulders. " Thee'st gotten it all right ; thee 
knowst time o' day now," all sprawling in t' mud 
he lav. " So," zays I, " I wishes thee a com- 
fortable 

Rump ti roll about sweet and clean, 
Rump ti diddled done over ! 

When I corned to the place they call Strand, 

And to myself there I wur talking 
About how I wur corned to a stand, ' 

To knaw which way 'twur best to be walking, 
I wur taken zomehow in zurprise, 

By a gentleman's hand in my pocket, 
Zo I just painted one of his eyes, 

While 1 knocked t'other out of its socket ! 

SPOKEN.] " I be quite zorry it ha' zo failed 
out," zays l, " zur, but 'spose you wur took I for 
t'other mon ; and 'now I's made thee blind, thee 
canst zee thy mistake plain enow, I dar zay for 
thee !" " It be quite unzivil," says he, " o' thee, 
indeed, when I wur 'bout to zhow thee t' way thee 
wanst; thee be'st going to .the Bolt-in-Tun." 
•• No, I ben't, zur, says I, " but when thou got 
to the Hand-in-Pocket, thou zoon found thee wast 
corned to the Bear-and-ragged-Staff ! Good bye ! 
dar zay thee'U find t'other eye somewhere amongst 
t' mud, and then theell remember thy 

Rump ti roll about sweet and clean, &c. 

Then at night as I walked long the street, 

1 at first thought how the devil wur in me, 
That I must be all beauty complete, 

By t* lasses all striving to win me ! 
But I zoon found 'twur all a cajole, 

That they wanted I billing and cooing, 
Was just only to handle my cole, 

And an innocent lad bring to ruin. 

Spoken.} " Oh ! but/' zays I, « hold hard a 
bit there ; it warn't do wi' I, ye zee : you've 
catched the wrong cock by the spur this time, and 
dom me, if I don't prick ye hardish if ye be arter 
ossin to pluck my feathers !" Up I jumpt, and in 
bounced a bully; settled him with a rattler at 
once ; down I tumbled madam's table, glasses, 
and gin-bottles, altogether, head over tip ! Such 
a crash ; my eye ! They screamed out like good 
ones ; and off I bolted as fresh as a stubble-goose, 
wi' all my quills safe ; never looked behind me. 
" Dom my leather jacket," zays I, " but this be 
quite enow o' Lunnun for I this time !" Zo took 
top o' t' coach at once, and started off whoam for 
Yorkshire, as merry as a lark all the way, and 
while I wur thought o' t' lasses I left sprawling 
behind me, I zung, 

Rump ti roll about sweet and clean, 
Rump ti deep ones done ove • 
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MY LOVB IS FAR AWAY. 

(Upton.) 
O ! beauty, beauty, smile no more, 

No more, and hear the Fates' decree ; 
Thy reign is past — thy triumph's o'er, 

Since she, thy boast, is lost to me. 
Saw you the rose but yester-eve, 

How sad and pale, though late so gay ? 
Saw you not every flower grieve, 

Since she, my love, is far away ? 

O ! whither can the trifler find 

A heart more fond and true than mine? 
Ah ! why then leave her slave behind, 

And to despair that heart consign ; 
The birds on every perch and tree 

Lament, and, sorrowing, seem to say, 
All nature droops, and droops with me, 

Since she, my love, is far away. 

O ! beauty, beauty, shall thy queen 

To distant regions careless roam ; 
Shall she, thy pride, no more be seen, 

When you can call the wanderer home t 
O ! no ; some means, some art devise, 

And rule again with magic sway ', 
For man, yes, man, thy power defies, 

While she, my love, is far away. 



I'D RATHER STAY WITH YOU. 

(Dibdin.) 
MADAM, you know my trade is war : 
And what should I deny it for ? 
Whene'er the trumpet sounds from far, 

I long to hack and hew. 
Yet, madam, credit what I say ; 
Were I this moment called away, 
And all the troops drawn in array, 

I'd rather stay with you. 

Did drums and sprightly trumpets sound, 
Did Death and Carnage stalk around, 
Did dying horses bite the ground, 

Had we no hope in view, 
Were the whole army lost in smoke, 
Were they the last words that I spoke, 
I'd say, — and d me if I joke, — 

I d rather stay with you. 

Did the foe charge us front and rear.. 
Did e'en the bravest face appear 
Imprest with signs of mortal fear! 

Though never vet'ran knew 
So terrible and hot a fight ; 
Though all my laurels it should blight ; 
Though 1 should lose so fine a sight ; 

Vd rather stay with you. 



HOPPITY, KICKITTY, BOW WOW WOW. 

(C. Dibdin.) 
THERE was a merry widow, and she was very fat, 
She had a heavy purse, and she wa'n't the worse 

for that ; 
She was blind of one eye, and she squinted with 

the other ; 
She had a wooden leg, which hobbled with its 
brother. 

Going hoppiiy, kickity, bow wow wow, 
Oh, beware of love ! beware of love '. 

She cock'd her squinting eye at me, I thought her 

nought averse ; 
I cast at her, top, one sheep's eye, another at her 

purse : 
Then I asked her for her nana, truly thinking I 

had won her ; 
But she gave me her wooden foot plump in the 

seat of honour. 

Going hoppity, kickity, &c. 



I persevered and won her, and bore my prise 
away ; 

But, oh ! she died of drinking upon the wedding- 
day: 

I came in for her thumping purse, just like a hive 
of honey, 

But I had all her debts to pay, and that boned all 
my money. 

Going hoppity, kickity, 



THE POOR BLIND BEGGAR BOY. 
(Cross.) 

Near the jaws of a prison, in whose dismal gloom 

Disease sat by Penury's side, 
And the culprit with terror broods over his doom, 

A child of distress sadly sighed : 
Down his wan cheek slowly trickled the tear, 

Bereft was his bosom of joy, 
And, alas ! I am driven almost to despair, 

Cried the poor little blind beggar boy. 

My father, whose labour provided each meal, 

And to poverty oft gave relief, 
In these walls is confined, by hearts harder than 
steel, 

And my mother's been murdered by grief ; 
The infant companions, who oft were my guides, 

No longer their friendship employ, 
And the misery — light-hearted pleasure derides — 

Of the poor little blind beggar boy. 

The debt which, alas! a false friend made him 
owe, 

Robbed my parent of liberty's sweets ; 
Each moment he breathes is imbittered with woe. 

And nought but misfortune he meets. 
Each slender refreshment's from charity's store, 

Or famine his span would destroy, 
And, alas! that kind hand which relieved is no 
more, 

Cried the poor little blind beggar boy. 

Thus mournful he pleaded, when, sudden as 
thought, 

This tale near deprived him of breath, 
That his father was gone, and his spirit had sought 

For peace in the bosom of death ; 
He rushed (for affection each sense did inspire) 

To his cell, every means to employ 
To revive him, then clasping the corpse of his sire, 

Died the poor little blind beggar boy. 



NOW, MY BOYS, FOR PARIS REVELS. 

(MoncriefF.) 

Now, my boys, for Paris revels, 
Fun and frolic night and day ; 
Quick to Old Nick kick blue devils, 

Toujours galant, toujours gai ! 
Oh, we here shall have a rare time, 

Pleasure each fresh step we go ; 
All the year round it is fair time, a 
Every where a raree show. 
All divine, 
Love and wine, 
Brisk champagne and pretty face - f 
Dance and song 
All night long, 
Paris is the only place. 

A-la-mode we now can dash on, 

Mode de Paris who but we, 
Here learn politesse and fashion, 

Bagatelle, intrigue, esprit. 
'Tis a town of milk and honey, 

Well dressed dishes, well dressed folks ; 
All here can be bought for money, 

Conscience, modesty, are jokes. 
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Yielding belles, 

Kind mam'selles, 
Cotillion, quadrille, and grace. 

Fiddle, flute, 

Never mute, 
Paris is the only place. 



WHEN I WAS A CHICKEN AS HIGH AS 

A HEN. 

(Warner.) » 

When I was a chicken as high as a hen, 
By the priest I was bothered my lesson to ken ; 
As an oak you must bend, says Father O'Rook; 
First impression's the thing, and he threw down 

the book, 
While in rapture he took a sweet girl by the hand, 
To give absolution, as I understand. 
O ho ! says I, you're a forestalling thief, 
So I follow before you, and turn a new leaf, 

With my tural, &c. 

When a few twelvemonths older, says I to myself, 
I'll turn out a master, and pocket the pelf, 
So I washed off the sins from my penitent fair, 
Before they're committed their conscience was 

clear; 
Twas this stamped my fame, and my business in- 
creased, 
For the ladies all flocked from the south, west, and 

east, 
To receive dispensations and pardons for crime, 
While they simpered, dear father, am I come in 
time? 

With my tural, &c. 

Now snug in possession of everything fine, 

A heart rail of love, and a house full of wine, 

With a bevy of beauties delightful my trade is, 

To give absolution to innocent ladies ; 

While Father O'Rook turns his eyes in despair, 

Talks of bending of oaks and reclaiming the fair. 

First impressions, says I, told me this was the 

way 
To attend on the ladies morn, noon, night, and 

day. 

With my tural, &c. 



THE WORN-OUT TAR. 

THE ship was now in sight of land, 

And crowds from shore with joy did hail her ; 
The happy hour was now at hand, 

When each sweet lass would see her sailor. 
How gallantly she ploughs her way, 

To England's shores returning back ; 
And every heart is light and gay, 

Except the heart of honest Jack. 

For he was old, his frame was worn, 

His cheek had lost its manly hue ; 
Unlike his glory's rising morn, 

When, big with hope, his fancy grew. 
Yet was his heart as firm and true, 

In his loved country's cause, as warm 
As when he cheered his gallant crew, 

To face the foe, or brave the storm. 



HARK TO THE TUNEFUL LINNET'S * 

NOTE. 

Where wild flow'rs grow, and linnets sing, 

To usher in the jocund soring ; 

O let me lead my charming maid, 

To yonder fragrant checkered shade. 

Where wad flow'rs grow, and linnets sing, 
To usher in the jocund spring ; 

Hark! ha k! he swells his tuneful throat, 

Hark to the tuneful linnet'* note. 



A mossy bank with osiers-bound. 
To your delight, my fair, I've found ; 
Where woodbines form a sweet retreat, 
Close sheltered from the noontide heat. 
A mossy bank with osiers bound, 
To your delight, my fair, I've found ; 
Hark ! hark ! he swells, &c. 

The winding stream that runs along, 
Conveys the distant herdsman's song ; 
The violets bloom beneath his feet, 
For nature decks the calm retreat. 

The winding stream that runs along, 
Conveys the distant herdsman's song ; 
Hark ! hark ! he swells, &c. 



THE SENTIMENTAL ODD-FELLOW. 
(W. B.) 

As long as our coast shall with whiteness appear. 
Shall Odd-fellows stand foremost in verse, 

While harmony, friendship, and joys are held 
dear, 
New bands shall our praises rehearse. 

CHORUS. 
Though lodges less favoured, less happy, decay, 

Destroyed by old Time as he runs ; 
Though St. Georges, and Sols, and Bucks fade 
away, 
Still Odd-fellows shall live in their sons. 

Tf Envy attempt our success to impede, 

United, well trample her down ; 
If Faction should threaten, we'll show we're agreed,' 

And Discord shall own we are one. 

Though lodges, less favoured, &c. 

While with ardour we glow, this our order to 
raise, 
Promoting its welfare and peace, 
Old brothers return, our endeavours to praise, 
And new ones confirm the increase. 

Though lodges, less favoured, &c 

Go on, cries your father, for time is your friend, 

Its flight shall increase your renown, 
And Mirth shall your guest be, and Bacchus at" 
tend, 
And joy all your meetings shall crown. 

Though lodges, less favoured, &c. 



THEY'LL SARVE TO COMFORT THEE, 

JUDY. 

(G. Colman.) 

Don't now be after being coy, 
Sit still upon my lap, dear joy, 
And let us at our breakfast toy, 

For thou art wife to me, Judy ! 
And I am bound by wedlock's chain. 
Thy humble servant to remain, 
Sir Tooleywhagg O'Shaugnashane, 

The husband unto thee, Judy. 

Each vassal at our wedding-feast, 
Blind drunk last night as any beast, 
Roared till the day-light streaked the east, 

Which spoiled the sleep of thee, Judy. 
Feasts in the honey-moon are right, 
But that once o'er, my heart's delight, 
Nought shall disturb tnee all the night, 

Or ever waken me, Judy. 

The skin of wolves, by me they bled, 
Are covers to our marriage-bed : 
Should one in hunting bite me dead, 
A widow thou wilt be, Judy. 
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Howl at my wake ! 'twill be bat kind, 
And if I leave, at I've designed, 
Some little Tooleywhaggs behind, 
They'll sarve to comfort thee, lady. 



LOVE AND PRUDENCE. 
(W. H. Ireland.) 

BEGONE ! your heart will fickle prove, 
For men are faithless, and deceive ; 

By flattery first yon win our love, 
Then smile that we your vows believe. 

And canst thou doubt my bosom's glow ? 

Are all my vows but passing air ? 
Ah ! did thy breast such fervour know, 

Thou couldst not bid me thus despair. 

Why wilt thou seek to steal my heart, 
And lull the caution of my soul ? 

Why tell of Cupid's honied dart, 
That shaft which reason could control ? 

And why hast thou such beauties rare ? 

Whv do I such perfection see ? 
Why m that breast, divinely fair, 

Dwells every charm but love of me ? 

Ah ! could I prove thy breast sincere, 
And were thy vows and sighs but true, 

I'd banish each corroding fear, 
And only live for love and you. 



MAN AND WOMAN'S FIRST QUARREL. 

(Arnold.) 

When time first began, 

The first woman and man 
Had a terrible quarrel, I've heard, 

To decide even then 

Whether women or men 
Had a right to maintain the last word. 

It was early one mom, 

They'd been just three days born, 

They got up under some peevish planet ; 
How the storm first arose, 
Why,- there's nobody knows, 

But the world all agree she began it. 

Of this quarrel of yore, 

I can tell you no more, 
Than this— that it lasted 'till night ; 

When as chronicles say, 

Eve at last found the way 
To prove to her lord she was right. 

Since this, why men yield, 

When they dare take the field, 
I fancy I rightly conjecture ; 

For though jangling all day, 

Men at night all give way, 
In dread of a long curtain-lecture. 



Oh ! theirs is the rest who repose 'neath the sod 
That nourished the arm which preserved it in 
danger ; 

And theirs is the hope to repose with their God, 
That ages renew in the prayer of the stranger. 



MORGAN RATTLER. 

, (Rttdson.) 

Oh, the lasses b' Lunnon be sad wicked jades, 
All manners o' tricks, by gosh, they be up to 



em. 






HOWL NOT, YM WINDS, O'ER THE TOMB 
OF THE BRAVE. 

(.Barrow.) 

Howl not, ye winds, o'er the tomb of the brave ; 
Roar not, ye waves, at the foot of the moun- 
tain; 
Breathe, Spirit of peace, oh ! breathe o'er each 
grave ; 
And soft be the flow of each murmuring foun- 
tain. 

Let the valiant who fell in defence of their land 
Repose in the quiet they died in defending; 

And dear be the spot that beheld their bold band 
To death, but to honour, in glory descending. 



And for cheating poor lads like o' I is their trades, 
And 'twould puzzle the old one to put a good stop 
to 'em. 

JoY Kate in the country is different quite, 

When I was at home, why, I was her prattler, 

And I loved her sincerely from morning till night, 
And none was so happy as Morgan Rattler. 

I corned up to Lunnon, and, the very first day, 

I met a fine lady, who axed me to walk wi' her, 
And said she wur frightful o' fainting away, 

111 be dashed if I wasn't afeard for to talk wi* 
her. 
She begged instantly that a coach I would call, 

For nothing but home directly could settle her, 
And then she politely pulled me in and all, 

Oh ! in what a sad pucker was Morgan Rattler. 

The coach then set off, and dashed through thick 
and thin, 
The lady got better, and axed me to sup wi' 
her ; 
Thinks I, oh dear, dear, she's for snaring me in, 
No matter what haps, I'll try and be up wi' her. 
Says I, " Madam Sly, I sees what you're up to, 
I'se awake to your tricks, though you're a sweet 
tattler, 
But all your fine fits and your faintmgs wo'n't do, 
You've got the wrong person in Morgan Rat- 
tler/' 

When she found me determined, she flew in a 
rage, 
Left the coach, and then called me a brute and 
a boar too, sirs, 
And said that I ought to be shut in a cage 

For using a lady so vile — and much more too, 
sirs. 
The coachman then civilly axed for his fare, 
(By this time quite clean out of sight was t e 
tattler,) 
I felt in my pockets — 'tis true, I declare, 
She'd stoled all the money of Morgan Rattler. 

The coachman then held the door fast in his hand, 

To let me get out he. was hot at all willing, sirs, 
And said he was sure that the trick it was planned, 

And 'twould serve me just right if I got a good 
milling, 'sirs* 
I jumped, in a rage, from the coach to the street, 

Says I to him, " young man, I beant a great 
battler, 
But I think I can gi' you a threshing complete. 

As sure as my name it is Morgan- Rattler." 

I stript to be at 'n, and to it we gaes, 
And a few minuted finished his bus'ness so 
neatly, sirs, 
Meantime some domned thief ran away with my 
claes, 
And poor I was every way cheated completely, 
sirs. 
I'se had quite enow of this vile Lunnon town, 
I'll go home to my Kate, and III marry and 
settle her, 
And to feyther, and mother, and all, when I'se 
down; 
I'll tell all- the misfortunes o* Morgan Rattler. 
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WHERE SHALL THE LOVER REST? 

(Sir Walter Scott.) 

WHERE shall the lover rest 

. Whom the fates sever, 
From his true maiden's breast 

Parted for ever ? 
Where, through groves deep and high, 

Sounds the far billow, 
Where early violets die 

Under the willow. 

Eleu, loro, — There shall be his pillow. 

There, through the summer day, 

Cool streams are laving ; 
There, while the tempests sway, 

Scarce are boughs waving : 
There thy rest shalt thou take, 

Parted for ever, 
Never again to wake, 

Never, O never. 

Eleu, loro, — Never, O, never. 

Where shall the traitor rest ? 

He, the deceiver, 
Who could win maiden's breast, 

Ruin and leave her ? 
In tne lost battle, 

Borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war's rattle 

With groans of the dying, 

Eleu, loro, — There shall he be lying. 

Her wins shall the eagle flap 

O'er the false-hearted, 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap 

Ere life be parted ; 
Shame and dishonour sit 

By his grave ever, 
Blessings shall hallow it, 

Never, O never, 

Eleu, loro, — Never, O never. 



THE TIMID HARE. 

WHEN morn 'twixt mountain and the sky 

On tip-toe stands, how sweet to hear 
The hounds' melodious cheerful cry, 
As starts the game, possessed with fear 

O'er brook and brake 

Our course we take, 
The sportsman knows no grief or care ; 

When sweet the hem, 

Across the lawn. 
Awakes the trembling, timid hare. 

Who panting flies, like freed from pain, 

As, trembling, she resigns her breath, 
The sportsman, joyous, leaves the plain. 
Well pleased to be in at the death : 

Then sweet the horn, 

Across the lawn, 
Re-echoes blithe both far and near ; 

O'er meads and downs, 

We know no bounds 
While coursing of the timid hare. 

Then say, what pleasure can inspire 

To that of coursing ? Sweet employ ! 
Except when homewards we retire, 
Our bottles and our friend enjoy : 
The brook and brake 
. We then forsake, 
For sportsmen know no grief or care ; 
Then sweet the horn, 
Across the lawn, 
Awakes the trembling, timid hare. 



CONTENT AND A PIPE. 



wp 



Air — " Sheep-shearing.* 

Contented I sit with my pint and my pipe, 

Puffing sorrow and care far away, 
And surely the brow of grief nothing can wipe 

Like smoking and moist'ning our clay ; 
For, though liquor can banish man's reason afar, 

'Tis only a fool or a sot, 
Who with reason or sense would be ever -at war, 

And don't know when enough he has got : 
For, though at my simile many may joke, 
Man is but a pipe — and his life but smoke. 

Yes, a man and a pipe are much nearer a-kin 

Than has as yet been understood, 
For, until with breath they are both filled within, 

Pray tell me for what are they good ? 
They, one and the other, composed are of clay, 

And, if rightly I tell Nature's plan, 
Take but the breath from them both quite away, 

The pipe dies — and so does the man : 
For, though at my simile many may joke, 
Man is but a pipe — and his life but smoke. 

Thus I'm told by my pipe that to die is man's lot, 

And, sooner or later, he must; 
For, when to the end of life's journey he's got, 

Like a pipe that's smoked out — he is dust : 
So you, who would wish in your hearts to be gay. 

Encourage not strife, care, or sorrow, 
Make much of your pipe of tobacco to-day, 

For you may be smoked out to-morrow : 
For, though at my simile many may joke, 
Man is but a pipe — and his life but smoke. 



THE SAILOR'S ADIEU. 

WHENCE comes this keen, this cutting smart ? 
Why does the tear unbidden start ? 
Why beats my sad, my sinking heart 

Thus heavily ? 
Eliza, 'tis because I part, 

My life ! from thee. 

Tossed on the rude and foaming wave, 
O'er which the howling tempests rave, 
In distant climes I go, to brave 

The furious sea ; 
My doom, perhaps, a wat'ry grave, 

Far, far, from thee '. 

Oh ! say, then, all on earth I prize ! 
Wilt thou mjr absence mourn with sighs, 
And heaven invoke, with uplift eyes, 

To speed my way ? 
Wilt thou? but see, the signal flies ; 

I must not stay ! 

By storms that sweep the deep abyss, 
By plighted vows, by all our bliss, 
By this embrace, and this, and this, 

Dear girl ! be true — 
Remember love's last parting kiss ! 

Adieu! adieu! 



BUSTLING BOB. 

(Kenney.) 

Though gents not a few 

Have nothing to do, 
With me 'tis a capital crime, 

For on mischief they ramble, 

Chat scandal, drink, gamble, 
And oft kill themselves to kill time. 

By night ne'er reposing, 

By day always dozing, 
Who'd live such a d d life as this is? 

On the lounge see them walking, 

Half yawning, half talking, 
Thus exchange the salute cJ" ?>•* *M««a« 
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How d'ye do ? 

How are you ? 

Fine day — 

What d'ye say ? 

How's your ma ? 

La! la! 

Ya— aw ! 
Then plainly I see, 
Tis much better for me. 
That have so many more things to do. 

Bnt fortune will never provide as all pleasure. 
And sometimes I sigh for a few minutes' leisure, 
When all our gay lasses, dismissed from their 

labour, 
Are dancing away to the pipe and the tabor ; 
Oh ! then, pretty rogues, how I grieve 'em ! 
So thick they surround me, 
So tease and confound me, 
It vexes me sadly to leave 'em. 
But vainly to keep me they fret and they pray, 
Business is pressing, and I must away, 
Each friend has a job 
For bustling Bob, 
And to do all at once I've a notion — 
Psalm singing, — bell ringing, 
The pen or the bat, 

I frisk away, — whisk away, 
This way and that — 
Men, women, and children, 
My wits are bewild'ring, 

Surrounded, — confounded, 
So hurried, — and flurried — 
Coming here, — going there, 
Up and down, — through the town, 
In and out, — round about, 
Plagued to death, — out of breath, 
Pheugh ! 
My head's like a whirligig all in commotion ! 
Oh ! when shall I ever get through T 
Why never, 'tis clear, 
If Fm loitering here, 
When I've so many more things to do ? 



THE BRAES 0> BALQUITHER. 

(Tannahill.) 

LET us go, lassie, go 

To the braes o' Balquither, 
Where the blae-berries grow 

'Mang the bonnie Highland heather ; 
Where the deer and the rae, 

Lightly bounding together, 
Sport the lang simmer day, 

On the braes o' Balquither. 

I will twine thee a bow'r, 

. By the clear siller fountain, 

And I'll cover it o'er 

Wi' the flow'rs of the mountain ; 
I will range through the wilds, 

And the deep glens sae drearie, 
And return wi' the spoils, 

To the bow'r o' my dearie. 

When the rude wintry win' 

Idly raves round our dwelling, 
And the roar of the linn 

On the night breeze is swelling. 
So merrily well sing, 

As the storm rattles o'er us, 
Till the dear shieling ring 

Wi' the light lilting chorus. 

Now the summer is in prime, 
Wi' the flow'rs richly blooming, 

And the wild mountain thyme 
A' the moorlands perfuming \ 



To our dear native scenes 
Let us journey together, 

1 Where glad Innocence reigns 
'Mang the braes o' Balquither. 



THE MERRY DANCE I DEARLY LOVE. 
(General Burgoyne.) 

The merry dance I dearly love, 

For then, Collette, thy hand I seize, 
And press it, too, whene'er I please, 

And none can see, and none reprove ! 
Then on thy cheek quick blushes glow, 
And then we whisper soft and low, 
Oh! howl grieve! you ne'er her charms can 
know. 

She's sweet fifteen, I'm one year more, 
Yet still we are too young they say ; 
But we know better, sure, than they, 

Youth should not listen to threescore ! 
And I'm resolved I'll tell her so 
When next we whisper soft and low, 
Oh ! how I grieve ! you ne'er her charms can 
know. 



THE IRISH PEDLAR. 
Air--" rmajoUygay Pedtar."— (C. F. Barrett.) 

OCH ! I am a jolly gay pedlar, 
That never yet fawned on the great, 

In politics I am no meddler, 
I care not who governs the state. 

SPOKEN.] No, the devil a morsel of me cares 
about who governs, or who does not govern, so long 
as I am able to sing 

Goosetrum foodie, niggety tragedy rum, 
Diderum doodle, niggety figgety, fum. 

Some folks fight the one with the other, 
They scramble, and make a great rout ; 

But what is the end of the pother? 
Tis only the Ins or the Outs. 

SPOKEN.] Arrah! what d'ye think it is they 
quarrel about? Och! the devil a thing more or 
less than — 

Goosetrum foodie, &c. 

My treasury hangs here before me, 

No rival to pluck or to pull j 
When empty, I never deplore me, 

For then my exchequer is full — 

Of goosetrum foodie, &c. 

I've ribbons of every description, 

Of every fine colour and hue ; 
Come, raise me a little subscription, 

And you shall have red, green, or blue. 

SPOKEN.] Oh, yes, I am the man for the 
ladies; I can accommodate them with what- 
ever they please, particularly with a few yards of 
my— 

Goosetrum foodie, &c. 

D'ye want any wash-ball or patch, 

Dear ladies, pray buy of me: 
Or garters to hang at your watch, 

Or trinkets to tie up your knee. 

SPOKEN.] Och ! but, my dear creatures, if you 
must be after wearing a watch, you know you most 
only just pay for the — 

Goosetrum foodie, &c. 
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A> pensive one night In my n 

Thatndventnrrr, cried 1, mi[ 

THE LAST SHILLING. 
(Dibdin.) 



lie, lit 



produced on 






,., . =.....,^ K jn the table; 

That adventurer, cried I, might a history relate, 

IE to think and to speak it were able. 
Whether fancy or magic 'twaa played me the freak 

The face teemed with life to be filling ; 



Pay at 



eaking.o 
-thy Taal 









law a sad limb, 
vviiu, iii mljllu^, --» ■« er known To falter \ 
Till at length brought to justice, the law cheated 



And he paid me to buy h 
A Jack tar, all his rhino bo 

With a pleasure so hearty 
Though hungry himself, to 

Wished itTwndreds— and 


poor distressed friend 


T™ the wife of hi» mean 


ate, whose glistening 


With pleasure ran o'er as 
She changed me for bread. 


as her child she heard 


And at parting 
Bnt I've other sea 

Pale want their 
When rakes in th 

Have spurned 


rith tears 
■a— thd 


the bedewed me. 

, riot leading the way, 

lies chilling ; 
Ihe piper to pay, 
best friend and last 



Bnt to-morrow all care Shalt thou buy, 

When my little history thou offereat for sale ; 

i- .t_ :_* — :_ ■jpaiid me and be merry. 

ied 1, thou'rt my Mentor- 



Nevei 

And, grateful, thy 



BS fulfilling, 
111 hoard thee 'in my heart,— thus n 
refuse, 
Till the loot 



imet from the last shilling. 



Ha.1L to the bra 

Where the arm 
An honoured ra 
Or prompt to st; 



FOR GLORY AND FOR LIBERTY' 

(D. L. Richard?™.} 

and hail the land ! 
i glorious band, — 
xd for death or liberty i 

How hallowed is the patriot's grave, 
Who 'neath the banners freemen wave, 
With ready hand, and bosom brave. 
Hath fought, and died as heroes die. 

In battle, and for liberty ! 
How dear his proud immortal name 
To virtue, liberty, and fame ; 
Its magic sound the land shall claim 
For watch-word, and for battle-cry, 



To bid his country' 



deeds D 

, =men flj 

And strike for dea 



The victor's brow may proudly shine. 
While beauty's hands the wreath entwine, 

- --'■'-'— rfs a shrine 

■ dares to die 

ir glory and for liberty ! 



at friar loved liquor, good store, 

had drank stoutly at supper ; 

id his horse in the night at the doo 
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" Some rogue," quoth the friar, " quite dead to 
- remorse,— 
Some thief , whom a halter will throttle, — 
Some scoundrel has cut off the head of my horse, 
While I was engaged with the bottle," — 

Which went gluggity, gluggity, glug. 

"The tail of this steed pointed routh on the dale, 

Twas the friar's road home, straight and level ; 
But when spurred, a horse follows his nose, not 
his tail, 
So he scampered due north like the devil. 
" This new mode of docking," the fat friar said, 

" I perceive does not make a horse trot ill ; 
And 'tis cheap, for he never can eat off his head, 
While I am engaged with the bottle," 

Which goes gluggity, gluggity, glug. 

The steed made a stop, — in the pond he had got ; 

He was rather for drinking than grazing ; 
Quoth the friar, — " Tis strange, headless horses 
should trot ! 
But to drink with their tails is amazing !" 
Turning round to find whence this phenomenon 
rose, 
In the pond fell this son of a pottle ; 
Quoth he, " the head's found, for I'm under his. 
nose, 
But I'd rather been over the bottle," 

Which goes gluggity, gluggity, glug. 
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HAIL! CHEERFUL LIGHT! 
(Dimond.) 

RECITATIVE. 

The skylark calls ! I hear his matin lay, 
Hence f ling'ring darkness.! hail ! returning day ! 

RONDO. 

Hail! cheerful light ! thy joyous beams 
Dance on the breast of crystal streams, 
Till ail their burnished surface seems 

As molten gold. 

Hail ! cheerful light ! on soaring wings 
To heaven's high gate the lark upsprings, 
And there thy blushing advent sings 

With outcry bold. 

Hail ! cheerful light! all-burning red, 
The sun exalts his royal head, 
And bids the sphere with pleasing dread 

Its lord behold ! 

THE POWER OF HARMONY. 

(Miss Bryant.) 

HARMONY o'er the world fondly presiding, 

Wins e'en the dark soul to smile at her lays ; 
Now even Sorrow's cloud let's be dividing, 

While Pleasure beams brightly to sing in her 
praise. 

Music ! thy power how sweet ! 
When all thy graces meet ! 
The cheek forms a smile which a tear flits away : 
Born of the gods above, 
Daughter of Pity, — Love ! 
Hail to sweet Harmony ever, huzza ! 

Flow 'rets, to form her wreath, each land bestow- 
ing, 
On heir brow, fondly twined, bloom fresh and fair. 
Time marks from day to day, new buds are blow- 
mg, 
Thorns, or sad weeds of woe, seldom appear. 
First, ItaKa's strings so fine, 
Strike polished lays divine, 
Which charms to the ear, but from hearts flit 
away ! 



Though still every art andgrace 
Boldly they wish to trace, 
Hailing sweet Harmony ever, huzza! 

The Gallic harp breathes a note flippant and light, 
no more ; 
The soul never guides it, the mind never feels, 
Tis the song to a lady-love, sung by a trouba- 
dour, 
Portraying all the ills Cupid reveals. * 
Albion, in lofty flight, 
Sings with a fond delight, 
Forming their notes more sweet each coming day, 
Cfemrtmg the German lyre, 
Music their souls inspire, 
Hailing sweet Harmony ever, huzza! 

Erin, sad Erin! with bays formed for ages, 
Strikes the light strings, mixed with gladness 
and care \ 
Pity a balmy tear drops on their pages, 
Though each line nobly breathes what they could 
dare. 

Sweetly their cheerful song 
Pleases the old, the yOung : 
It floats, like the vision of night, soft and gay ! 
Their wreath of evergreen 
Tells what they might have been, 
Hailing sweet Harmony ever, huzza! 

In Scotia's song, wildness and melody meeting ; 

Oh, it is sweet to hear music around, 
While Ardour to bosoms is fondly retreating, 
And Freedom with laughing joys pause at the 
sound. 

Then the light wreath of Spain 
Charms with a merry strain ; 
Thus every nation must bow to thy sway. 
. So let one pleasing sound 
Echo the halls around, 
Hail to sweet Harmony ever, huzza ! 



THE TOPSAILS SHIVER IN THE WIND. 

THE topsails shiver in the wind, 

The ship she's cast to sea ; . 
But yet my soul, my heart, my mind, 

Are, Mary, moored with thee : 
For though thy sailor's bound afar, 
Still love shall be his leading star. 

Should landmen flatter when we're sailed, 

! doubt their artful tales ; 
No gallant sailor ever failed, 

If love breathed constant gales : 
Thou art the compass of my soul, 
Which steers my heart from pole to pole. 

Syrens in every port we meet, 
More fell than rocks or waves ; 

But such as grace the British fleet, 
Are lovers, and not slaves : 

No foes our courage shall subdue, 

Although we've left our hearts with you. 

These are our cares ; but if you're kind, 

We'll scorn the dashing main, 
The rocks, the billows, and the wind, 

The power of France and Spain : 
Now England's glory rests with yon, 
Our sails are full— sweet girls, adieu! 

WE'LL THROTTLE THE BLUE DEtlLS. 

IN early life- 1 got a wife, 
There Hymen caught me tripping ; 

She growled,— I quaffed,— lord ! what a graft- 
A crab upon a pippin. 
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In twenty -weeks her lantern cheeks, 
Grew yellow as a blanket ; s 
She lost her health. 
Whilst I, by stealth, 
Ten times each morning drank it. 
Then fill the bpwl, each jolly soul, 

Let Bacchus gild our revels ; 
Join cup to lip, with hip ! hip ! hip ! 
And throttle the blue devils. 

My thirsty flowers that swill, the showers 

From April to October, 
With heavy head go drunk to bed, 

Then why should I go sober ? 
The Count may thank my garden tank, 

That all his plants ar'n't choking, 
His tulips sigh like mine when dry, 

And smile like mine when soaking. 

Then let the bowl, &c. 

When I was ill, says Doctor Squill, 
Those magnum bonums — fly cm ! 
Of wine take heed, nor don't exceed 
A single pint per diem ! 
I'll take your hint, 
Said I,— and stint 
Myself to that with pleasure. 

Of Farantosh, a pint, by gosh ! 
Is two quarts Scottish measure. 

Then let the bowl, 



he. 
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TANTIVY I TALLY HO'. 



(R. Stuart.) 

Hark ! the horn, how inviting to the sons of the 
chase ; 
See the hounds are unkennelled and keen ; 
To the sports of the field every pleasure gives 
place 
When the scent lies, and morn is serene : 
Sly renard breaks cover — the hounds in full cry, 

And huntsmen all eager pursue ; 
O'er hedge, ditch, and gate, our proud steeds 
gaily fly, 
While cheered with the victim in view. 
Tha dogs are now at fault, 

Hold hard, the huntsman, cries ; 
Again the fox he spies ; 
The hounds give tongue and vaujit, 
To hark forward, look to Jowler, 
Now Countess, Trimbush, Towler, 
Tantivy, tally ho ! tally ho ! 

The fox, near exhausted, now runs up the wind, 

While the air with shrill echo resounds ; 
We follow the chase, nor a sportsman behind 

E'er neglects to push forward the hounds. 
Sly renard now taken, the high mettled group, 

Still stanch, strive to witness the death ; 
The huntsman, elated, sends forth a shrill whoop, 
And renard resigns his last breath. 
Then see the greedy hounds 
The bleeding fox destroy ; - 
Each sportsman shares the joy, 
With glee, each heart abounds, 

At hark forward, &c. 



THE INGENUOUS BEAUTY. 
(Upton.) 

O, Charles ! you know not what. I love, 

Nor what I prize sincerely ; 
Nav, hold, indeed, all things above, 

And idolize most dearly t 

'Tis not your face, with manly charms, 
Your shape, nor grace, believe me, 

That wins or woos me to your arms, 
O, no : — I'll not deceive thee. 



There is a charm beyond all these 
That makes me cling about you ; 

A something, that's so formed to please, 
I cannot live without you. 

And dare I make that something .known, 
And tell my mind sincerely? 

0, then it is, — it is, I own, 
Your purse J love so dearly. 



MY DOG AND MY GUN. 

(Bickerstaff.) 

Let gay ones and great 

Make the most of their fate, 
From pleasure to pleasure they run ; 

Well, who cares a jot, 

I envy them not, 
While I have my dog ixd cuy gun. 

For exercise, air, 

To the fields I repair, 
With spirits unclouded and light ; 

The blisses I find 

No sting leaves behind, 
But health and diversion unite. 



THE POWER OF BACCHUS. 

JpLLV Bacchus, god of wine, 
Lo, I bend before thy shrine. 
Fill the goblet, &iit up, 
Let me drain the juicy cup ; 
Fit libation tfcus I pour, 
Blockheads spill it on the floor. 

Round my head, ye virgins, twine 
Curling branches of the vine ; 
Branches that with clusters nod, 
Clusters worthy of the god. 
I'm the god, the god below, 
To my shrine let mortals bow. 

Drink, more drink. — Ah ! now I feel 

The god — I foam — I reel! 

His fury runs through every part, 

And now it rages in my ^eart ; 

My spirits blaze, my cares are drowned, 

Now the world, the world goes Bound. 



THE DINGER. 

By the world it is said, as we've all heard, and 
read, 
That our nation's much given to think \ 
Yet we cannot disown, that John Bull's also prone 
To have plenty to eat and to drink, 
Be the business what it may 
That engrosses all the day, 
A {east that biings each man to his Aether ; 
All our plans we digest, 
With the food we love best, 
And draw corks and conclusion* together. 

Spoken.] Thus, when we dine at, a. meeting of 
creditors, the conversation will most probably be, 
shall we have a good dividend ?— How do you think 
the poor man will cut up ? — Better than you do, I 
hope, sir, for you've spoiled that duck entiiejy. 
Now I can't think what has ruined him. — Cham- 
pagne, if you please, Sir; what's the toast?— I 
really think he must have been done up by the la- 
dies. — The ladies! you astonish me; put talking 
of -ruin, who pays for the supper ? it will make a 
prime deficit in the defaulters effects, and I hats 
extravagance, so fill me a glass of Burgundy, Mr. 
President. —With all my soul, sir, and I'll give, 
(Irishman,) May the poor man, who gives up 
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every thing, keep hii honesty, and the rich man 
never try to deprive him of it. 

Thus nobbing, nobbing, song, and toast, 

And sentiments combining ; 
We troubles, cares, and fears forget, 
While merrily we're dining. 

If things of great weight in the law, church, or 
state, 
Are thus followed by feast, as we hear, 
On occasions so gay as a snug wedding-day, 
We've a right to expect some good cheer ; • 
And some time after that, 
When with frolicsome chat, 
At the christening each gossip so merry ; 
To the hostess and host, 
Freely quaff every toast, 
In claret, madeira, and sherry. 

SPOKEN.] What a happy couple! what a de- 
lightful entertainment! — Very happy indeed,, 
Ma'am ; and as for the husband, I think I never 
saw such a goose in my life.— How tf sit lady takes 
wine. — I wonder Miss Yellowleaf don't get a hus- 
band ; she's been helped these three times already. 
—Those birds are well trussed. — How are all your 
young ladies ? — Rather too little dressed, I'm afraid, 
Sir. — Come, Miss, I'll thank you for a merry- 
thought. — 111 take a glass of matrimony. — Will 
yon? then 111 give yon success to the cause of our 
meeting this evening. ' 

Thus nobbing, nobbing, &c. 

When politics tease, or when law-suits displease, 

By advertisement gaily we meet ; 
And each voice that we raise, to dislike or to 
praise, 
Yet by all 'tis agreed we must eat. 
When an old friend of mine, 
Where I oft used to dine, x 
Left this world which he once was the pride of, 
His heirs gave a feast 
To ten doctors at least, 
To consult about what 'twas he died of. 

$POKEN .] Well, gentlemen, if you can't come 
to an opinion, I suppose you can come to table, 
yon all agree the gentleman is dead? — Dead! 
yes, so will that wine be & you don't put a stopper 
in the decanter.— Now I think his complaint must 
have arisen from — Too much pepper in that ragout, 
doctor. — Or it's probable he died of — a devif-giz- 
sard for Doctor Jellyback. — I only wished I 
had been called in sooner. — So do I, for the deuce 
a thing worth eating is there left on the table. — 
Well, every thing that could be done was done. — 
I diner from you, there, for the pork-griskin wasn't 
warm through.— But what would you have recom- 
mended, doctor?— A bumper if you please, sir: 
and as our friend made a large fortune, and left 
swo-and-twenty children, 111 give you, May the 
industrious man's heir never disgrace his patri- 
mony. 

Thus nobbing, nobbing, &c. 



THE WILD GAZELLE ON JUDAH'S HILLS. 

A HEBREW MELODY. 
(Byron.) 

The wild gazelle on Judah's hiHs 

Exulting vet may bound, 
And drink from all the living rills 

That gush on holy ground ; 
Its airy step and glorious eye 
May glance in tameless transport by. 

A step as fleet, an eye more bright 
Hath Judah witnessed there. 



And o'er her scenes of lost delight, 

Inhabitants more fair. 
The cedars wave on Lebanon, 

But Judah's statelier maids are gone. 

More blest each palm that shades those plains, 

Than Israel's scattered race, 
For taking root, it there remains 

In solitary grace ; 
It cannot quit its place of birth, 
It will not live in other earth. 

But we must wander witheringly, 

In other lands to die, 
And where our fathers' ashes be 

Our own may never Ke ; 
Our temple hath not left a stone, 
And mockery sits on Salem's throne. 

LONG LIFE TO THE PETTICOAT. 
(Cherry.) 

There with fun we die stocking throw, 

Boys all dressed in their Sunday-clothes, 
Girls trimmed neatly from top to toe, 

Red looks the priest at his comely nose, 
Round goes the jorum at bedding time, 

Whack 'gainst the floor goes each leather brogue, 
Bang go the bells in a merry chime, 

Smack go the lips of each pretty rogue. 
Lilt up the pipes let the -chanter sound, 

Dearly we doat on the merry note, 
While the sweet whiskey goes briskly round, 

Drinking long life to the petticoat. 

Sweet are the smiles from the comely bride, 

Eyes at her of all goggle so, 
Bridegroom stands by her lovely side, 

A goose just nicked in the noddle though ; 
Girls chant out from their merry throats, 

Boys for the whiskey are riper now, 
Toasting the souls that wear petticoats, 

All get as drunk as the piper's sow. 

Lilt up the pipes, cVe, 



r*W 



GENBRAJL WOLFE'S SONG. 

How stands the glass around ? 
For shame ! ye take no care, boys. 

How stands the glass around ? 

Let mirth and wine abound ; 

The trumpets sound, 
The colours they are flying, boys ; 

To fight, kill, or wound, 

May we still be found 
Content with our hard fare, my boys. 

On the cold ground. 

Why, soldiers, why 
8hould we be melancholy, boys ? 

Why, soldiers, why? 

Whose business 'tis to die. 

What, sighing? fie! 
Drink on, and let's be jolly, boys, 

Tis he, you, and I, 

Cold, hot, wet, or dry, 
We're always bound to follow, boys, 

And scorn to fly. 

Tis but in vain, 
(I meant not to upbraid you, boys,) 

Tis but in vain 

For soldiers to complain ; 

Should next campaign 
Send us to Him that made us, boys, 

We're free from pain ; 

But should we remain, 
A bottle and kind landlady 

Cures all again. 
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IN SILENCE AND SORROW. 
(Mrs. C. B. Wilson.) 

In silence and sorrow 

Thyfootsteps III follow, 
Where hope never ventured, where joy never came ; 

By others forsaken, 

This heart will but waken, 
To share jn thy anguish, thy grief, or thy shame ! 

The world may deceive thee, 
Its falsehoods may grieve thee, 

And those may look coldly that once fondly smiled ; 
But when danger is nearest, 
' 'Tis then thou art dearest 

To the heart and the bosom that never beguiled. 

Then, think not that sorrow 

A moment can borrow 
One sigh from the breast that is truly thine own ; 

Nor that fortune can heighten, 

Or pleasure can brighten 
The love of the heart thai adores thee alone. 

Whether pleasure caress thee, . 

Or sorrow distress thee, 
Still, still, must this bosom adore thee the same ; 

As the flower that at morning, 

The sun was adorning, 
Turns to meet him at eve, though less glorious his 
flame. 



CUPID'S LOTTERY; 

(T. Moore.) 

A LOTTERY, a lottery, 

In Cupid's court there usedto be, 

Two roguish eyes 

The highest prise 
In Cupid's charming lottery ; 

And kisses too, 

As good as new, 
Which were not very hard to win, 
, For he who won 

The eves of fun 
Was sure to have the kisses in. 

A lottery, &c 

This lottery, this lottery, 

In Cupid's court went merrily* 

And Cupid played 

A Jewish trade 
In this his charming lottery ; 

For hearts, I'm told, 

In shores he sold 
To many a fond believing drone* 

And cut the hearts 

In sixteen parts 
So well, each thought the whole his own. 

A lottery, &c. 

RECITATIVE. 

Ladies and gentlemen — gentlemen and ladies — go 

not to Cupid's court ; 
For (whatever the young woman may say) 'tis a 

place of bad resort. 

AIR. 




unne — 

Here are piUs for the cough— and here's Gibbon s 
"Decline;" 

Here's a bright carcmy-iW/e— here's a learned re- 
view; 

Here's an essay on marriage— and here's a cuckoo* 

CHORUS. 
Our lottery — our lottery, 
Ye youths and maidens, come to me i 



WHISTLE O'ER THE LAVE 0*F. 

(Burns.) 

FIRST when Maggie was my care, 
Heaven I thought was in her air; 
Now we're married — speer nae mair— 

Whistle o'er the lave o't. 
Meg was meek, and Meg was mild, 
Bonnie Meg was Nature s child- 
Wiser men than me's beguil'd ; 

Whistle o'er the lave o't. 

How we live, my Meg and me, 
How we love, and how we 'gree, 
I care na by how few may see ; 

Whistle o'er the lave o*t. 
Wha I wish were maggot's meat,. 
Dished up in her winding-sheet, 
I could write— but Meg maun see't. 

Whistle o'er the lave o't. 

/ THE SPRIG OF SHELLELAGH. 
(Lysaght.) 

OCH, love is the soul of a nate Irishman, 
He loves all the lovely, loves all that he can, 
With his sprig of shellelagh and shamrock so 
green ; , 

His heart is good-humoured— 'tis honest ana 

sound* 
No malice or hatred is there to be found, 
He courts and he marries, he drinks and he fights, 
For love, all for love, for in that he delights, 
With his sprig of shellelagh and shamrock se 

green. 

Who has e'er had the luck to see Donnybrook fair, 
An Irishman all in his glory is there, 
With his sprig of shellelagh and shamrock to 
green ; 
His clothes spick and span new without evet a 

A neat Barcelona tied round his neck ; 
He goes to a tent, and he spenas half a crown. 
He meets with a friend, and for love knocks nun 
down 
With a sprig of shellelagh and shamrock to 

green. 
At evening returning, as homeward he goes. 
His heart" soft with whiskey, his head soft Willi 

blows • _ . 

From a sprig of shellelagi and shamrock so 

green: . __ .. 

He meets with his Shelah, who, blushiiig a 

smile, .. » 

Cries, " Get ye gone, Pat," yet consents all the 

while * 
To the priest'then they go— and, nine months after 

A fine baby cries out, " How d'ye do, father Pat. 
With your sprig of shellelagh and shamrock so 
green?'? 

Additional Verse— Q. Cobnan. 
Bless the country, say I, that gave Patrick his 

Bless the land of the oak, and its neighbouring 

Whew grows the shellelafeh and shamrock so 

May the'soni of the Thames, the Tweed, and the 

Shannon, ^ 

Drub the foe who dares plant on our confines a 

cannon ; 
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United and happy, at loyalty's shrine, 

May the rose, leek, and thistle, long flourish and 

twine 
Round a sprig of shellelagh and shamrock so 

green. 



WHEN CLOUDS ON HIGH ARE RIDING. 

(Miss Joanna Baillie.) 

WHEN clouds on high are riding, 
The wintry moonshine hiding, 
The raging blast abiding — 

O'er mountain waves we go. 
With hind on dry land creeping, 
With townsmen shelter keeping, 
With lord on soft down sleeping — 

Change we our lot ? Oh, no. 

O'er stormy main careering, 
Each sea-mate sea-mate cheering, 
With dauntless helmsman steering, 

Our steady course we hold. 
Their sails with sunbeams whitened. 
Themselves with glory brightened, 
From care their bosoms lightened, 

Who shall return ?— the bold. 

THE LITTLE PLOUGHBOY THAT* WHIS- 
TLED O'ER THE LEA. 

(O'Keefe.) 

A flAXEN-HEADED cow-boy, as simple as maybe, 
And next a merry ploughboy, I whistled o'er the 

Bat now a saucy footman, I strut in worsted lace, 

And soon 111 be a butler, and wag my jolly face ; 

When steward I'm promoted, 111 snip a trades- 
man's bill* 

My master's coffers empty my pockets for to fill ; 

When lolling in my cnaribt, so great a man I'll 
be, 

You'll forget the little ploughboy that whistled o'er 
the lea. 

1*11 buy votes at elections, but, when I've made 

the pelf, 
I'll stand poll for the parliament, and then vote in 

myself ; 
Whatever's good for me, sir, I never will oppose, 
When all my ayes are sold off, why then I'll sell 

my noes ; 
I'll. bawl, harangue, and paragraph, with speeches 

charm the ear ; 
And, when I'm tired on my legs, then 111 sit 

down a peer ; ' 
In court or city honours so great a man I'll be, 
You'll forget tne little ploiifehboy tfcat whistled o'er 

the lea. 



THE COMPLAINT; 

OR, THE WILLOW-TREE. 

Air — " Oh, come to me when daylight sets" 

(J. Lambe.) 

FA RE WELL, false hoj>e ! — false vows, farewell ! 

You joy my heart no more ; 
My love seeks not the moonlight dell ; 

My reign of bliss is o'er. 
The tempter's arts— dark falsehood's wile, 

I ne'er believed in thee j 
But ev'ry vow you breathed was guile, 

Beneath the willow-tree. 

I own there's forms mine far outvie, 
And cheeks that brighter glow ; 



Yet why should they create a sigh? 

None ! none ean love thee so. 
But I am ever doomed to grieve, 

For, like the changeling bee. 
Thy heart entices to bereave, 

And smiles at our credulity. 

The stream that laves a rocky shore, 

Though calmly gliding wears ; 
And so the heart, when hope is o'er, 

Declines with sorrow's tears. 
Each dear delight no more I'll trace', 

Paat joys ! for ever flee ; 
Once happy days ! my mind efface, 

They have proved false to me. 

Then, Death ! oh grant me thy relief, 

Oh, bid me cease to mourn ; 
My dear deceiving love rriay grieve, 

Percliance, when near my urn. 
Can he, when mid surrounding graves, 

Quite unregardlesa be ? 
Oh, no! he'll weep as o'er me waves 

The drooping willow-tree. 

THE RABBINICAL ORIGIN OF WOMAN. 

(T. M.) 

They tell us that woman was made of a rib, 

Just picked from a corner so snug in the side, 
But the rabbins will swear to- you this is a fib, 
And 'twas not so at all that the sex were sup- 
plied. 

Derry down, down, down, deny down. 

For old Adam was fashioned the first of his kind, 
With a tail like a monkey, a full yard and a 
span; 
And, when Nature cut off this appendage behind, 
Wliy then, woman was made of the tail of the 
man. 

Derry down, &c. 

If such is the tie between women and men. 
The ninny who weds is a pitiful elf, 

For he takes to his tail, like an idiot, again, 

And makes a d able ape of himself. 

Derry down, &c. 

Yet, if we may judge as the fashion prevails, 
Ev'ry husband remembers the original plan, 

And, knowing his wife is no more than his tail, 
Wliy, he leaves her behind htm as much as he can. 

Derry down, &c. 



LOVE, LOVE> NOTHING BUT LOVE. 

(Shakspeare.) 

Love, love, nothing but love, still more, 
For, oh, Love's bow 
Shoots buck and doe, 
The shaft confounds, 
Not that it wounds, 
. But tickles still the more. 
Those lovers cry — Oh, ho, they die ! 

Yet that which seems the wound to kill 
Doth turn oh! oh! to ha! ha! ha! 

So dying love lives still. 
Oh! 6h! awhile, but ha! ha! ha! 
Oh ' oh ! groans out for ha ! ha ! ha ! 



HAMMER AND TONGS ; 

OR, TWO CHANCES FOR THE DEVIL ! 

Air—" The very merry Waiter.— (E. J. B. Box.) 

As the punishment of crime, 
Though repentance comes in time, 
Vet it always cornea too late to be prevented ; 
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Thus I'm punished now, forsooth, 
For one simple crime in youth, — 
That's I nwmed — and ever since repented ! 

Night and day, 

Work or play, 

Never ceasing, 

Curse increasing. 
While with brawling I'm admonished, 
My poor senses crazed, astonished, 
All is nurly-burly, racket, hammer, and tongs ! 

Sunk in grief, 

No relief. 

All is horror, 

Sadness, sorrow ! 
Day and morrow wife's amusement 
And delight is my ill-usement ! 

While I sigh, 

Ah, poor I ! 
I would the devil came in pity to my wrongs, 
Or else let a poor* unhappy husband die. 

Spoken.] Patience, they say, is a virtue; but, 
having been thirteen years in the pickling-tub of 
Repentance, patience is exhausted, and I think 
'tis high time I were taken out of the brine of con- 
jugal misery ; for, of all the miseries- of human 
life, no misery is so truly miserable as a 

Day and morrow, wife's amusement 
And delight in my ill-usement, &c. 

When I married, first, 'tis true, 
I was all a-gog, — 'twas new, T 
And my fancy said 'twould never be to-morrow ; 
But my honey-moon soon waned, 
When to-morrow came, — profaned, 
And changed all my golden dreams of joy to 
sorrow! 

Dark or light, 
Spitting spite, 
Bed of nettles, 
Pots and settles, 
In her passion's rage for battle, 
Oft about my poor ears rattle, 
While I, patient, bear this racket, hammer, and 
tongs. 

All affright, 
Hair upright, 
Shivering, shaking, 
Quivering, quaking", 
Day and morrow, wife^i amusement 
And delight in my ill-usement, &c. 

Spoken.] It's as true as I'm alive, I wish I 
may die if it isn't ! but she is worse than the devil, 
she is indeed, and so I would tell her if I dare! 
but then, Lord love ye, I should never get over it 
if I did, so I shouldn't; for, though I am always 
as tame as a mouse, and as silent as a mackerel 
with her, I- get plenty of her — 

Day and morrow, wife's amusement 
And delight in my ill-usement, &c. 

Dearest Molly t once I said, 
Pray have mercy on my head, 
As there bumps and bruises, cracks and Daws 
are many ! 
But my hopes all turned to j£ears, 
When I found she seized my ears, 
And her mercy for my crown not worth a penny ! 
Pray or cry, 
Oh, poor I ! 
Sore lamenting, 
Sick repenting, 
So I've now made up my mind, 
If the devil wo'n't be kind, 
That's to take Moll altogether, hammer and 
tongs ! 

Why then he 
Must take me, 



Dead and dangling, 
From all wrangling. 
Day and morrow, wife's amusement 
And delight in my ill-usement. 
On that end 
FH depend, 
As the only chance of ending all my wrongs, 
- And a poor unhappy husband's lot to mend. 

Spoken.] This very moraine she scalded my 
legs with water from the tea-kettle, and then broke 
my head with the tea-pot, because I threw up my 
feet and kicked down the hot rolls, just buttered for 
breakfast ; only look at the mark, — there, that's a 
hard case, you see ; just on the soft part, is'n't it ; 
I am sure I shall be much happier with the devil 
than with her ; don't you think so ? However, 
now I've made up my mind to die, 'tis the happiest 
moment of my life ! So, till you see me again, be- 
lieve me dangling out of the way of all — 

Day and morrow, wife's amusement 
And delight in my ill-usement. 

On that end, &c. 



MY NATIVE HIGHLAND HOME. 
(Morton.) 

My Highland home, where tempests blow, 

Cold are thy wintry looks ; 
Thy mountains crowned wi' driven snow, 

And ice-bound are thy brooks : 
But colder fax's the Scotsman's heart, 

However far he roam, 
To whom these words no joy impart— 

My native Highland home ! 

CHORUS. 

Then gang wi' me to Scotland, dear, 

We ne'er again will roam ; 
And with thy smile, sae bonnie, cheer 

My native Highland home ! 

When simmer comes, the heather-bell 

Shall tempt thy feet to rove ; 
The cushat dove within the dell 

Invites to peace and love ; 
For blithsome is the breath of day, 

And sweet's the bonnie broom, 
And pure the dimpling rills that play 

Around my Highland home. 

Then gang, &c. 



MILK, MY PRETTY MAIDS, BELOW. 
(T. Dibdin.) 

At dawn of day, when other folks 

In slumber drown their senses, 
We milkmen sing, and crack, and joke, 

Scale stile and such-like fences : 
But when from milking home we're bound, 

A sight more pleasing than a show, 
The rosy lasses greet the sound 

Of milk, my pretty maids, below. 

Milk, my pretty maids, &c. 

Tis milkman, here, and, milkman, there, 

Lord, how these wenches teaze me ! 
I'm coming, love ; how much, my fair ? 

Cries I. — There now be easy ; 
So what with toying now and then, 

And kissing, too, as on I go ; 
I scarce nave time, like other men, 

To cry— Milk, my pretty maids, below. 

Milk, my pretty maids, &c. 

Though twice a-day I pay my court 

To those that come to meet me, 
I please them all, and that's your sort, 

There's none can ever beat me ; 
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My walk I never will resign, 
A better one I don't know ; 
Of all the trades, let this be mine, 
. Of milk, my pretty maids, below. 

Milk, my pretty maids, &c. 



OH! LUNNUN, THIS LUNNUN'S A WON- 
DERFUL PLACE. 

(Hudson.) 

I'SB a plain country lad, as you'll tell by my 

Though Iknows what is right and I knows what is 

wrong. 
When just cwenty-one, I was left to myself, 
With a farm, and some acres, and plenty of pelf, 
I wanted a summat to sweeten my life. 
And did not know what it could be but a wife ; 
So I got married, and brought up my wife's pretty 

face 
To see Lunnun, this Lunnun, this wonderful 

place. 

The first thing that I seed was Bazaars, wi'wide 

doors, 
Exposing for sale all Ma'am Folly's large stores ; 
Where you might spend your money on what you 

liked best, 
And just like a man or a monkey be drest. 
Oh ! Lunnun was made sure for fashion and fun, 
For each his own way to the devil may run ; 
Each apprentice is drest quite as fine as his 

Grace, 
Oh ! Lunnun, this Lunnun's a wonderful place ! 

There's the ladies, so modest, wi' shoulders so 

bare. 
Which seemingly say to tjie men — " come, and 

stare ! 
Wi' their petticoats cut close short up to their 

knees, 
Which speak pretty plain — you may look if you 

please. 
But, on the contrary, our very smart beaux, 
Wear large cossack trousers quite down to their 

toes; 
And a little brimmed hat, that wo'n't cover their 

face, 
Oh ! Lunnun, this Lunnun's a wonderful place ! 

Then each tradesman, so stylish, endeavours to 
get 

As much as he can into every one's debt ; 

And, as great as a lord, with more spirit than 
sense, 

Keeps a gig and a girl, and cries— d-— n all ex- 
pense. 

And when he his payments can no longer meet, 

Gets in the King's Bench, the Gaxette, or the 
Fleet, 

But soon comes out again, with a clean white- 
washed face, 

Oh ! Lunnun, this Lunnun's a wonderful place. 

Our tip-top man of fashion now eagerly strives, 

To be always seducting some other men's wives ; 

And when their fair game they have fairly run 
down, 

Goes to law with the husband, to gain 'em re- 
nown. 

The husband for grief, then, does nothing but 
cry, 

That the damages cannot be rated too high ; 

Honest lawyers defend either side of the case, 

Oh ! Lunnun, this Lunnun's a wonderful place. 

What pleased me the best was to see, every 

night, 
The streets luminationed with famous gash-light ! 



As bright as the sun at noon-day it does shiue, 

And they tell me 'tis gunpowder ground very 
fine. 

Then I zeed Carlton-House, where our great king 
resides, 

House o' Commons, and Lords, too, and New- 
gate besides, 

Where huge chains and fetters stare folks in the 
face, 

Oh ! Lunnun, this Lunnun's a wonderful place* 

Then a story went all over Lunnun, by gum, 
That any man might see the Prince Regent's 

bomb— 
If he went to the Park, sure, and wanted the 

sight, 
For there 'twas uncovered from morning to night. 
But 'twas nought but a cannon, I was struck wi' 

amaze, 
I ne'er zeed such a large one in all my born days ; 
Stuck a top o* a beast, wi' a d— d ugly face ; 
Oh ! Lunnun, this Lunnun's a wonderful place. 

I forgot to inform you, ere I did begin, 

That my wife is now waiting for me at the inn ; 

To-morrow, at seven, we start, if it's fair, 

Wi' a rare stock of wonders, to make the folk 

stare: 
I'm sure we ve enow for, when we get there, 
To last the whole village in talk for a year ; 
I can tell the good folks, wi' a pretty good grace, 
That Lunnun, this Lunnun's a wonderful place ! 

THIS LIFE IS LIKE A TROUBLED SEA, 

(Dibdin.) 

This life is like a troubled sea, 
Where, helm a- weather or a*lee, 
The ship will. neither stay or wear, 
- But drives, of every rock in fear j 
All seamanship in vain we try, 
We cannot keep her steadily. 

But, just as Fortune's wind may blow, 
The vessel's tosticated to and fro J 
Yet* come but, love, on board, 
Our hearts, with pleasure stored, 
No storm can overwhelm, 

Still blows in vain 

The hurricane, 
While love is at the helm, 

THIS IS NO MY AIN HOUSE, 

(Ramsay. ) 

This is no my ain house, " 

I ken by the rigging o't : 
Since with my love 1 ve changed vows, 

I dinna like the biggingo't. 
For now that I'm young Robie's bride, 
And mistress of his fireside, 
My ain house I like to guide, 

And please me with the trigging o't. 

Then farewell to my father's house, 

I gang where love invites me j 
The strictest duty this allows, 

When Love with honour meets me. 
When Hymen moulds us into ane 
My Robie's nearer than my kin, 
And to refuse him were a sin, 

Sae tang's he kindly treats me. 

When I am in my ain house, 
True love shall be at hand, ay ; 

To make me still a prudent spouse, 
And let my man command, ay : 
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Avoiding ilka cause of strife, 
The common pest of married life, 
That makes ane wearied of his wife, 
And breaks the kindly band ay. 



+++++■*++ 



YOUR LOVE SHE LIVES IN YON HUMBLE 

SHED. 

A TRIO. 

(Moncrieff.) 

Your love she lives in yon humble shed, 
Where turnips selling, 
And " greens, oh !" yelling, 
She gets a daily bit of bread, 
And wild and sweet is the life she has led ; 
Her stall has flourished, 
Her barrow's nourished 
The natives with savoys and beans : 
For working folks must still be fed, 
And pickled pork eats best with greens. 

Zounds ! what poor wretch is this I spy, 
Who has come hither. 
Her sweets to wither? 
Her beauty now is all my eye ; 
Plague on't don't let the witch come nigh ! 
Dear Don Giovanni, 
Don't scorn poor Fanny ; 
All day my greens for you I'll cry. 
My once loved Fanny cry away, 
But not for me — no, faith — good-bye. 



/•JWO BUNCHES A PENNY, PRIMROSES. 

(Upton.) 

When Nature first salutes the Spring, 

And fields all green appear, 
The feathered tribe their matins sing. 

And hail the verdant year ; 
Yet, though the country has its sweets, 

Unknown to those in town, 
'Tis sweet to hear in London streets, 

What's cried both up and down. 

Two bunches a penny, primroses ! 
Two bunches a penny ! 

Though Winter may enrobe with snow 

Field, mountain, hill, and dale ; 
Throughout the world bid tempests blow, 

And icy chains prevail ; 
Yet Spring will come, with smiling face, 

And spread its charms around, 
Give freedom to the wat'ry race, 

And wake the pleasing sound*-* 

Two bunches a penny, primroses 1 
Two bunches a penny ! 

Thus Winter must to spring give way, 

As seasons elide along : 
The rose-bud blossom with the May, 

The lark resume its song ! 
And, though the country has its sweets, 

Unknown to those in town, 
Tis sweet to hear, in London streets, 

What's cried both up and down — 

Two bunches a penny, primroses ! 
Two bunches a penny ! 



ROUSED FROM HIS COVERT, THE STAG 
TAKES HIS FLIGHT. 

ROUSED from his covert, the stag takes his flight, 
As he bounds o'er the lawns, gods ! how charming 

tne sight ! 
While the musical pack spreads enchantment 

around, 
Hills, valleys, and glades re-echo the sound. 



i 

He tops the blue mountain, the lowland pervades, 
And, in terror, now harbours in thorn-woven 

shades ; 
But the deepest recesses no safety can yield, 
He breaks from the covert, and tries the wide 

field ! 

Winged with fear, swift he flies o'er the farmers' 

strong mounds, 
O'er the daisy-dressed meadow, like lightning, he 

bounds ; 
Not the river, swift-rushing, can stop his career, 
While the cries of the dogs pierce his delicate 

ear! 
Now he pauses awhile, till he's roused by the 

sound 
Of the sonorous horn, and the near opening 

hound ! 
Down his cheeks the big dew-drops of sorrow fast 

flow, 
As increases the clamour, increases his woe. 

See the hunters in view, to the covert he flies, 
Up the hill how he climbs, every effort he tries : 
Alas ! 'tis in vain, though his spirits decline, 
He's determined not tamely his life to resign ; 
On the pack how he turns, though a feeble essay, 
He keeps them awhile, with his antlers, at bay ; 
He now tries again — at his haunches they scud, 
And eagerly pant to be gorged with his blood. 

Ah ! hunters, forbear ! stop the murdering train, 
And give the poor creature his freedom again ; 
See, see, they relent in the glorious strife, 
Now they call off the dogs, and the stag has his 

life. 
Thus Mercy can dictate — thus Mercy can save, 
Bright jewel ! to set off the cap of the brave ! 
Tween thee and each passion how mighty the 

odds, 
In conjunction with thee, we're allied to the gods. 

THE WHISTLING WAGGONER. 

(J. Mallinson.) 

With heart as light as down of thistle, 

By side of waggon-team I whistle, 

And careless what great folks may say, 

I smacks my whip, and drives away : 

And how I chuckles oft to see 

Great dressed<»up monkeys grin at me, 

And step, as if afraid of walking, 

Then croak, like frogs — which they calls talking. 

Let's queer this bumpkin— What a clown ! 

How long have you, friend, been in town ? 

Spoken.] How long, sir? says I. Why, just 
long enough to know a mon from a monkey. 

Come-mar-thee-woea ! says I, to Dobbin ; 
Then off I goes, and leaves them tnobbin. 
Sing tol de rol lol, a life to brag on 
Is that there chap's as drives a waggon. 

Thus day by day, and week together, 
I'ze happy, spite of wind or weather ; 
Each time to town a journey taking, 
Of star or ma'am a fool I'm making j 
The lawyer, too, wi' powdered wig, 
And twisted tail, like tail of pig : 
As fast as they screws poor folk close, 
I pins 'em up against a post. 
Then hear them bawl, till out of breath, 
You scoundrel ! you will be my death. 

Spoken.] No, shall I though T Well, I thought 
I should be likely to do some good one day or 
another. Well, 'tis only tit for tat / yon be the 
cause of death sometimes you know. 

Come-mar-thee-woea ! says I, to Dobbin, &c. 
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But best of fun's in rainy weather; 

When two fall waggons meet together ; 

The streets so dirty and so narrow, 

Beans, sweeps, foin ladies, and wheel-barrow ! 

Old- Bobbin plunge, at my desire, 

And paints 'em all wi* mad and mire. ( 

Then hear the chaps, how they begins, 

Your waggon-wheel has broke my shins ; 

Foin ladies squall — lud, only see, 

I'm daubed and splashed up to the knee. 

Spoken.] I be main sorry, miss, but it were 
your own fault, you would hoist your petticoats up 
so high. B — me, sirrah, I'm an alderman ! you've 
drove me through this bow-window. I ax pardon, 
but stand still, sir ; your belly fits exactly, and is 
as like a bow-window as any thing I ever seed. 

Come-mar-thee-woea ! says I, to Bobbin, &c. 



THE BRIFT OF MASONRY. 

(Bibdin.) 

In all your dealings take good care, 
Instructed by the friendly square, 
To be true, upright, just, and fair, 
And thou a fellow-craft shall be. 

The level so must poise thy mind, 
That satisfaction thou shaft find 
When to another Fortune's kind ;— 
And that's the drift of Masonry. 

The compass t'other two compounds, 
And says, though angered on just grounds, 
. Keep all your passions within bounds, 
And thou a fellow-craft shall be. 

Thus, symbols of our Order are 
The compass, level, and the square ; 
Which teach us to be just and fair ; 
And that's the drift of Masonry. 



NUNS, FIBBLERS, ANB FRIARS HAVE 
BEARLY LOVEB FUN. 

(Pearce.) 

In these cloisters of old, 
I have often been told, 
The monks; though right pious, 
Could sometimes t>e joyous, 
And songs full of frolic, in Latin, would squeak ; 
Which were to poor lads like myself perfect 
Greek. 

And though upon holidays 
They would tell sinners, 
How they on such jolly-days 
Bined without dinners ; 
Myself must believe had they ne'er touched a 

snack, 
The red-letter days would have all been turned 
black! 
O, for all their sly canting, 
They loved joke and ranting, 
And merrily quaffed it, 
And roaringly laughed it ; 
'With theirxanting, 

And laughing, 
And ranting, 
And quaffing! 
From the very first day this same world was be- 
gun, 
Nuns, fiddlers, and friars have dearly loved fun. 

O, what miracles rare, 
Bid they traffic in there 
If a squire's dear lady 
But wished for a baby. 



By touching the shrine of some noted old friar, 
She was sure to accomplish her heart's warm de- 
sire! 
To the gate for confession, 

Sweet girls would be tramping : 
Clear off old transgression, 
And then to new ramping : 

But a sly wench, within the walls, who ever 

spied ? 
To be sure, the 'good fathers knew not how to 
hide — 
The dear little roguelings, 
So fond of soft ogling8 ; 
With glances so killing, 
So scornful, so willing : — 
O the roguelings, 

So killing, 
With oglings 
So willing ! 
From the very first day this same world was be- 
gun-, 
Nuns, fiddlers, and friars have dearly loved fun. 



«•***» 



FAREWELL TO OLB ENGL ANB, BEAR 
MARY, ABIEU. 

( Captain Thompson.) 

Farewell to England, thy white cliffs, adieu! 
Can the gale be auspicious that bears me from you ? 
Though oceans divide me as wide as the pole ; 
No distance can change the true love of my soul. 
As well might my messmates determine to bale 
All the waters which fill up old Neptune's great 

pail, 
As divert my firm mind from its fond thoughts on 

you; 
Farewell to Old England, dear Mary, adieu ! 

Bear Mary, adieu ! can that love go to wreck, 
When ev'ry plank bears your name on the deck ? 
Nay, many love-knots on the tops I have made, 
Where guileless my shipmates at checkers have 

played : 
Their sports are no pastime to sorrow and me, 
My mind is more happy in sighing to thee ; 
More happy by far when I'm thinking of you, 
For the hope of return takes the sting from adieu ! 

Yes, the hope of return's all the joy of a tar, 
"Hs his compass, his helm, his guide, and his star ; 
Tis impressed on his bosom the moment he sails, 
It shortens long nights, and it quickens light gales, 
The dull midnight-watch it sends limping away, 
And dawns a new hope on his mind with the day ; 
With rapture it makes his affections to burn, 
And changes adieu ! into welcome return. 



THE JOLLY TINKER. 

(Knight.) 

My daddy was a tinker's son, 
And I'm his boy, 'tis ten to one, 
Here's pots to mend ! was still his cry, 
Here's pots to mend ! aloud bawl I. 
Have ye any tin pots, kettles, or cans, 
Coppers to solder, or brass pans ? 
Of wives my dad had near a score, 
And I have twice as many more : 
And what's as wonderful as true, 
My daddy was the lord, (upon my soul he «as,) 
the Lord knows who 1 
Tan ran tan, tan ran tan tan. 
For pot or can, oh ! I'm your man. 

Once I in budget snug had got 
A barn-door capon, and what not, 
Here's pots to mend ! I cried along 
Here's pots to mend ! was still my song. 
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At village wake— oh ! curse his throat, 
The cock crowed out so load a note, 
The folk in clusters flocked around, 
They seized my budget, in it found 
The cock, a gammon, peas and beans, 
Besides a jolly tinker, (yes, by the Lord !) a tin- 
ker's ways and means-. 

Tan ran tan, &c. 

Like dad, -when I to quarters come, 
For want of cash the folks I hum. 
Here's kettles to mend : bring me some beer. 
The landlord cries, " you'll get none here ! 
You tinkering dog, pay what yon owe, 
Or out of doors you instant go." 
In rage I squeeze him 'gainst the door, 
And with his back rub off the score. 
At his expense we drown all strife, 
For which I praise the landlord (could snot do less 
than praise) the landlord's wife. 

Tan ran tan, &c. 



•*■»■ 0*0 *+*■+ 



HASTEN FROM YOUR CORAL CAVES. 

(Miss Seward.) 

Hasten from your coral caves, 
Every nymph, that sportive laves 
In the green sea's oozy wells, 
And gild the fins and spot the shells ; 
Hasten, and our morrice join, 
Ere the gaudy morning shine ! 

Rising from the foamy wave, 

Instantly your aid we crave ; 

Come, and trip, like our gay band, 

Traceless on the amber sand. 

.Haste, or we must hence away, 
Yet an hour, and all is day. 

At your bidding, from out* feet, 
Shall the ocean monsters fleet ; 
Sea-nettle and sting-fish glide, 
Back upon the refluent tide. 

Haste, the dawn has streaked the cloud ; 

Hark ! the village cock has crowed. 

See, the clouds of night retire ; 

Hesper gleams with languid fire ; 

Quickly then our revel join, 

The blush of morn is on the brine. 

Loit'rers ! we must hence away, 
Yonder breaks the orb of day. 



TO ANGLE WE WILL GO. 

OF all the sports and pastimes 

Which happen in the year, 
To angling there are none, sure, 

That ever can compare. 

Then to angle we will go, &e. 

We do not break our legs or arms, 

As huntsmen often do ; 
For when that we are angling, 

No danger can ensue. 

Then to angle, &c. 

Cards and dice are courtly games. 
Then let them laugh who win j 

There's innocence in angling, 
But gaming is a 6m. 

Then to angle, &c. 

Then you who would be honest, 

And to old age attain. 
Forsake the city and the town, 

And fill the angler's train. 

Then to angle, &c. 



For health and for diversion, 

We rise by break of day, 
While courtiers, in their down beds, 

Sleep half their time away. - 

Then to angle, &c. 

And then unto the river, 

In haste we do repair j 
All day in sweet amusement, 

We breathe good wholesome air. 

Then to angle, &c. 

Our constitution sound is, 

Our appetites are keen ; 
We laugh and bid defiance 

To vapours and the spleen. 

Then to angle, &c. 

The gout and spleen are often bred 

By lolling in a coach ; 
But anglers walk/ and so remain 

As sound as any roach. 

Then to angle, &c. 

The trout, the pike, the salmon, 
The barbel, carp, and bream, 

Afford good sport : and so the perch ■ 
And tench will do the same. 

Then to angle, &c. 

So let us now remember, 

To praise the smaller fish ; 
Bleak, gudgeon, roach, and daee, 

Will garnish well a dish. 

Then to angle, &c. 

Through meadows, by a river, 
From place to place we roam : 

And when that we are weary, 
We then go jogging home. 

Then to angle, &c. 

At night we take a bottle, 
We prattle, laugh, and sing ; 

We drink a health unto our friends, 
And so God bless the King. 

Then to angle, &c. 

WINE DOES WONDERS EVERY DAY. 

A DUET. 

WlNE does wonders every day, 

Makes the heavy light and gay, 
Throws off all their melancholy ; 

Makes the wisest go astray, 

And the busy toy and play, 
And the poor and needy jolly. 

Wine makes trembling cowards bold, 

Men in years forget they're old ; 
Women leave their coy disdaining, 

Who till then were shy and cold ; 

Makes a niggard slight his gold, 
And the foppish entertaining. 



LORD STEEL, MISS MAGNET, AND THE 
DUCHESS OF DUMP. 

(C. Dibdin.) 

Lord STEEL with Miss Magnet was smitten, 
Though she was a draper s daughter ; 

She was graceful, yet gay as a kitten, 
But virtue and reason twas taught her ; 

Yet the thoughts of the match made my lord's 
friends glump. 

For he was proposed for the Duchess of Damp. 

SPOKEN. 3 Miss Magnet had black eyes and 
blooming cheeks ; the Duchess black looks and red 
nose ; Miss walked like a duchess, and the Duchess 
walked like a duck; yet she was immensely rich, 
but she looked bhte through her green spectacles on 
all her inferiors. 
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Bat pride, when piqued, a lesson taught her, 
So sing the pretty draper's daughter. 

Lord Steel to Miss Magnet was married, 

And thus reconciled the action ; 
By Steel never yet could be parried 

The Magnet* t resistless attraction : 
So my dear little Duchess now never look slump, 
" O, don't talk to me," said the Duchess of Dump. 

Spoken.] O, says Lady Latitude, FINE news ! 
Lord Steel has resigned the Duchess for a draper** 
daughter ; a coronet for a counter, and a title for the 
till. Indeed! said the Countess of Clack, but fife 
are of great service to titles now-a-days; we have 
been in tradesmen's books till it is a bore, and there's 
something quite delightful in getting into their 
money-bags. True, replied the Honourable Miss 
Mag, city money-bags are no bad supporters to the best 
coat of arms in the kingdom; but how does the 
Duchess take it ? 

O, pride, when piqued, &c. 



NORA AND THE ERLIE'S SON. 

(Sir Waher Scott.) 

HEAR what Highland Nora said, 
" The Erlie's son I will not wed ; 
Should all the race of Nature die 
And none be left but he and I, 
For all the gold, for all the gear, 
For all the lands, both far and near, 
That ever valour lost or won, 
I would not wed the Erlie's son." 

"A maiden's vows," old Callum spoke, 
" Are lightly made and lightly broke ; 
The heather on the mountain's height 
Begins td bloom in purple light, 
The frost-wind soon shall sweep away 
That lustre deep from glen and brae, 
Yet Nora, e'er its bloom be gone, 
May blithely wed the Erlie's son.' 

" The swan," she said, " the lake's clear breast 

May barter for the eagle's nest ; 

The Awe's fierce stream may backward turn ; 

Ben Cruaihan fall, and crush Kilchurn ; 

Our kilted clans, when blood is high, 

Before their foes may turn and fly ; 

But I, were all these marvels done, 

Would never wed the Erlie's son." 

Still, in the water-lily's shade, . 

Her wonted nest the wild swan made ; 

Ben Cruaihan stands as fast as ever ; 

Still downward foams the Awe's fierce river ; 

To shun the clash of foeman's steel 

No highland brogue has turned the heel ; 

But Nora's heart is lost and won — 

She's wedded to the Erlie's son. 



»* 



AND THAT IS A MAN OF TEN THOUSAND. 

(O'Keefe.) 

SHOW me a lawyer refusing a good fee, 

Or pious dean not thinking of a bishop's see ; 

A doctor, who wo'n't squeeze sick ladies by the 
hand; 

'Potticary, whom his scrawl can well understand ; 

Dancing-master object to dancing off with miss ; 

A methodist-preacher not in a corner kiss ; 

Young ensign, not proud of his flashy large cock- 
ade; 

Or true British tar who of Frenchmen is afraid ; 

Parliament elector who never sold his vote ; 

Parliament orator who will not turn his coat, — 

And that is a man of ten thousand. 
Tol lol de rol. 



Show me a right honourable keeping to his word, 
Or a poor poet patronised by a lord ; 
An impudent sharper clothed all in rags, 
Or modest genius, counting o'er his money-bags ; 
A churchwarden who scorns to feast upon the poor ; 
Fat alderman, who cannot calipash endure ; 
A groom too honest to rob horses of their corn ; 
Wise cuckold, who blushes to wear a gilded horn; 
Sportsmen mind gallopping over corn or stubble ; 
Or secretary of state take nothing for his trouble, 
And that is a man of ten thousand 
Tol lol de roL 



THE ROSE HAD BEEN WASHED—JUST 
WASHED IN A SHOWER. 

(Cowper.) 

The rose had been washed— just washed in a 
shower, 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower 

And weighed down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wet. 

And it seemed, to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 
For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned. 

And, swinging it rudely — too rudely, alas ! 
I snapped it — it fell to the ground : 

" And such," I exclaimed, " is the pitiless part 

Some act by the delicate mind ; 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 

Already to sorrow resigned. 

" This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 
Might have bloomed with the owner awhile, 

And the tear that is wiped with a little address 
May be followed perhaps by a smile." 



OH! SAILOR-BOY, SAILOR-BOY, PEACE 
TO THY SOUL! 

In slumbers of midnight the sailor-boy lay, 

His hammock swang loose at the sport of the 
wind, 
But, watch- worn and weary, his cares flew away, 

And visions of happiness danced o'er his mind : 
He dreamt of his home, of his dear native bowers, 

And pleasures that waited on life's merry morn, 
Whilst Mem'ry stood sideways, half covered with 
flowers, 

And restored ev'ry rose, but secreted a thorn. 

The jessamine clambers in flowers o'er the thatch, , 
And the swallow sings sweet from the nest in I 
the wall, 
All trembling, with transport he raises the latch, ' 

And the voice of beloved ones reply to his call : 
A father bends o'er him with looks of delight, 
His cheek is impearled wkh a mother's fond 
tear, 
And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite 
With the lips of the maid whom his bosom holds 
dear. 

Oh ! sailor-boy, sailor-boy, never again 

Shall peace, love, or kindred, thy wishes repay ; 
Unblest and unhonouxed, down deep in the main, 

Full many score fathom thy form shall decay, 
Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle away, 

And still the vast waters above thee shall roll ; 
Earth loosens thy body for ever and aye, 

Oh ! sailor-boy, sailor-boy, peace to thy soul. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL MAID. 



A PARODY. 



*t 



Air—" The Beautiful Maid. 

MY fishmonger he swore that his soles were most 
dear ; 
I trembled to hear what he said ; 
For salmon and shrimps 'twas the wrong time of 
year, 
So I pitched on a beautiful maid. 

I brought home my beautiful maid : 
Here, cook, dress this beautiful maid ; 
Go, boil it, — don't spoil it, 
But see it well done, 
And 111 dine on my beautiful maid. 

But an ugly black cat, I speak it with grief, 

My delicate tit-bit waylaid ; 
The cook turned her back, and the long-whiskered 
thief 
Ran off with my beautiful maid ; 

She clawed up my beautiful maid, 
She swore o'er my beautiful maid. 
Oh ! pussy, you hussey, 
Oh ! what have you done, 
You've ate up my beautiful maid. 



SWEET ARE THE 'DREAMS OF EARLY 

LOVE. 



it 



Air—-" Oh toy not Woman's Heart it bought 
(Miss Bryant.) 

SWEET are the dreams of early love, 

Soft is the vow that's given, 
Like zephyrs, when they whispering rove, 

Pure as the dew of heaven. 
Warm is the youthful lover's heart, 

Bright is the dark eye beaming, — 
If these be dreams, ne'er let me part 

From such delicious dreaming. 

But fleeting years soon draw the veil, 

False love, his journies taking, 
Into the heart will fondly steal, 

Then smiles to leave it breaking. 
So hence with love — 111 never tread 

His bowers — 'tis derision. 
A mortal's happy life 111 lead, 

But, ah, farewell the vision. 

A WEDDING'S A WEDDING THE UNI- 
VERSE OVER. 

Air—" Ballimmona Ora."— (T. Dibdin.) 

A wedding's a wedding the universe over, 
From Pekin to London, from Turkey to Dover, 
Married folk are the same, wherever they're born, 
From the Cape of Good Hope till you double Cape 
Horn, 

And sing Ballinimona Ora, 
Ballimmona Ora, 
Ballinimona Ora, 
A good merry, wedding for me. 

When a king means to wed, why he does it by 

proxy, 
And sends over a lord to espouse his fair doxy ; 
When a commoner marries, the bridegroom (poor 

elf!) 
Is obliged to go through all the business himself. 
And sing Ballinimona Ora, &c. 

In Owhyhee, they say, there's a stick broke in 

two — 
If you look in Cooke's Voyage you'll find it true ; 
In England they never break sticks it is said, 
But married folks often break — each other's head. 
And sing Ballinimona Ora, &c. 



A soldier and lassie jump over a sword, 
A sailor and girl oft take each other's word, 
A Jew may espouse his great aunts or his cousins 
And Turks buy their wives, like our chickens, o> 
dozens. 

And sing Ballinimona Ora, &c. 

At a wedding in Ireland they're wondrous friskj. 
With black eyes, bloody noses, punch, claret, an 

whiskey ; 
In Scotland they've haggies, hodge-podge, ant 

sheep's head ; 
And in Holland they smoke till they're all put to 

bed. 

And sing Ballinimona Ora, &c. 

By whatever forms we are joined to each other, 
May husband and wife live like sister and brother : 
Be the int'rests of Britain united for ever, 
Like folks that are married to separate never.' 
And sing Ballinimona Ora, &c. 



WHERE PLENLIMMON WOOS ON HIGH 

(Herbert.) 

Come with me, and leave the town. 
Although I am a country clown 
You'll find me honest and sincere, 
My pretty little winning dear : 
Do come, my fair, do come with me. 
The country will with you agree, 
Where Plenlimmon woos on high, 
Embracing clouds as they pass by. 

There's Winny Morgan, in our vale — 
But I'll not tell you all the tale— 
Her father rears wheat, rye, and oats, 
And boasts too of his herd of goats ; 
He likes me much, his daughter too, 
But not one half as I love' you ; 
And I have herds as well as he, 
My love and flocks are all for thee. 

Free they range the mountain round, 
And every one is fat and sound, 
Their thirst is quenched in pure snow drops, 
That form their drink in hollowed rocks ; 
When dark our vale, with them 'tis day, 
They upward seek the sun's last ray, 
From rock to cliff they fearless roam, 
Not one is missed when they come home. 

I am not handsome, well I know, 
But mother says I'm so and so ; 
You have eyes as black as coal, 
I have a steer, a mare, and foal, 
And I have goats, with no expense, 
And that, my dear, will save us pence : 
Come, my love, do come away, 
. The country now looks green and gay. 

She gave consent with me to go, 
To see in May our mountains snow : 
My mother saw her, and admired, 
For such a maid the dame desired ; 
The neighbours round agree and say 
Plenlimmon wore no mist that day 
That we were wed, but all around 
Seemed sweetly changed to fairy ground. 

Now, happy, in my native vale, 
I grind my corn and brew my ale, 
. My acres few I plough and sow, 
And Fortune favours as I go ; 
The cause is plain — for all must smile 
Where peace and joy the hours beguile : 
My song has not the power to tell 
How *e enjoy Plenlimmon's dell. 
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CUT AWAY, MICH. 

Air—" I stand like a Turk."— (Bryant.) 



WHEN I was a boy, I was wild as could be, 
And the folks all declared none so wicked as me ; 
For my motto was glee — I'd do just as I like, 
And the folks round about called me cut away, 
Mich! 
With row de dow, row de dow, don't the thing 

strike ? 
While the cry it was cut away ! cut away Mich ' 

Then I went apprentice, but didn't like that, 
So one morning I cautiously took up my hat ; 
From my business I ran in a fit of dislike, 
While my good fellow-P's cried out cut away, 
Mich. 

With row de dow, &c. 

Next a maiden I sought who was slender and gay, 

So went to balls, routs, panorama, or playv 

But she thought fit to lay in, I thought proper to 

strike, 
So I sounded retreat, and cried cut away, Mich* 

With row de dow, &c. 

Next I married a widow, aged just sixty-four, 
Who gazed upon me till her eves were quite sore. 
She brought me five thousand, I the bargain did 

strike, 
But she died, and again I cried cut away, Mich. 

With row de dow, &c. 

When my money was spent to the Bench I was 
sent, 

Where three months I remained with no small dis- 
content, 

For I couldn't break bars, and I dreaded each 
spike ! 

And I found out an end to my cut away, Mich. 

With row de dow, &c. 

So now I am out I'm resolved to be wise, 
For experience, I own it, has opened my eyes j 
So the colours of folly I now mean to strike, 
And thus put an end to my cut away, Mich. 

With row de dow, &c. 
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SLEEP, MOTHER, SLEEP, IK SLUMBER 

BLEST. 

( Miss Edge worth.) 

SLEEP, mother, sleep, in slumber blest, 
It joys my heart to see thee rest ; 
Unfelt in sleep thy load of sorrow, 
Breathe free and thoughtless of to-morrow; 
And long and light thy slumbers last, 
In happy dreams forget the past. 

Sleep, mother, &c. 

Many's the night she waked for me, 
To nurse my helpless infancy, 
While cradled on her patient arm. 
She hushed me with the mother's charm. 

Sleep, mother, &c. 

And be it mine to soothe thy age, 
With tender care thy grief assuage ; 
This hope is left to poorest poor, 
And richest child can do no more. 

Sleep, mother, &c. 



THE LAND OF SHELLELAGH. 

(JT. L. Lewis.) 

.4rrah come, sons of Erin, I'll give you a sons *, 
The shellelagh's my theme, of course 'twill not be 
long ; 



And if with attention you'll honour the tune, 
To the words you're as welcome as roses in June. 
Fal de ral, de ral la, lal lal la, ra lal la. 

The Irish shellelagh, och faith, it's no joke, 

Is nearly akin to the old English oak ; 

The relationship no one will doubt, sure, who 

knows 
The striking similitude felt in their blows. 

Fal de ral, jcc. 

In the land of potatoes, I mean no offence, . 

The shellelagh first sprouted, its pride and de- 
fence ; 

By Freedom 'twas planted, it flourished and grew, 

And the fame of this sapling is known the world 
through. 

Fal de ral, &c. 

The shellelagh's an Irishman's joy. and delight; 
His compamon by day, his protection by night ; 
And though rough in appearance, yon all must 

allow, 
That it's mighty engaging when seen in a row. 

Fal de ral, &c. 

Let a bumper, then, sons of Hibernia, go round, 
The toast I propose, in your hearts will be found, 
Here's " the land of shellelagh/' and long may 

the sod 
By the firm foot of friendship and freedom be 

trod. Fal de ral, &c. 

FOR IN WINE IT LIVES AGAIN. 

A GLEE. 

(Reynolds.) 

When Phoebus' rays no more appear, 
And falc'ners further sport decline $ 
When ploughmen from their field* repair, 
Then give me wine ! 
And at home the chase shall reign, 
For in wine it lives again. 

When loud the chilling tempest blows. 
And winter makes all nature pine j 
When lowing herds, and rooks, and crows, 
Do droop and moan at frost and snows, 
Then give us wine ! 
And at home the chase shall reign, 
For in wine it lives again. 

BONNIE LADDIE, SODGER LADDIE. 

(Terry.) 

O, leezk me on my sodger love, 

Bonnie laddie, sodger laddie, 
Brave as lion, mild as dove ; 

Bonnie, laddie, &c. 
Should he fall in battle's strife, 

Bonnie laddie, &c. 
None beside shall call me wife. 

Bonnie laddie, &c. 
What becomes a hero's bier, 

Bonnie laddie, &c. 
More than faithful maiden's tear? 

Bonnie laddie, esc. 
By the sparkle in his ee, 

Bonnie laddie, &c. 
None I ken he loves but me, 

Bonnie laddie, &c. 
Glorious come he from the wars, 

Bonnie laddie, &c. 
Proud will I be of bis scars, 

Bonnie laddie, £c 
What rewards a herb's toil, 

Bonnie laddie, &c. 
More than faithful maiden's smile, 

Bonnie laddie, &c. 
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HARUM, SCARUM, JIG. 

Air—" A Master I have." 

THE lass that I loved was so formal and shy, 

Harum, tearum, jig ; 
The lass that I loved as a Quaker was sly, 

Harum, scarum, jig. 
The lass that I loved had a cast in her eye, 
I swore she was pretty, but couldn't tell why, 
. With my sighing, dying, 

Crocodile crying, 

Ranting tearing, 

Swaggering, swearing, 

Harum, scarum, jig. 

So sweetly she sung, that she rivalled the lark, 

Harum, scarum, jig ; 
So sweetly she sung, like an owl in the dark, 

Harum, scarum, jig. 
So sweetly she sung, that she kindled the spark 
Of love in the breast of an old parish-clerk, 

With her quivering, quaking, 

Shivering, shaking, 

Turning, quavering, 

Swooning, wavering, 

Harum, scarum, jig. 

Her form it was slim, and her figure was tight, 

Harum, scarum, jig. 
Her pretty turned ancle, it ravished me quite, 

Harum, scarum, jig. 
She'd Caper and frisk it from morning till night, 
Though her left leg was shorter by far than her 
right ; 

With^her rumbling, tumbling, 

Gallopping, grumbling; 

Oh, such a dancer, 

Gemini, Cancer, 

Harum, scarum, jig. 



AH ! PLEASANT LAND OF FRANCE, 
FAREWELL. 

(Mary, Queen of Scots.) 

[Translated from the French. — Baynes.] 

Ah ! pleasant land of France, farewell ! 
My country dear, 
Where many a year 
Of infant youth I loved to dwell, 
Farewell for ever, happy days. 
The ship that parts our love conveys 

But half of me ; one half behind 
I leave with thee, dear France, to prove 
A token of our endless love, 

And bring the other to thy mind. 



THE PLEASURES OF MARGATE. 

(Upton.) 

To Pleasure's gay shore, where the sea-breeze in- 
vites, 

And Health holds her cup of heart* cheering de- 
lights ! 

'Tis Margate, I mean, where Disease must be 
gone, 

And give up its place to the life-breathing throng. 

Where Mirth, Joy, and Revelry reign night and 
day, 

And hails you to Margate, with — u Come, come 
away I 

Come away, come away." 

Great London may hold out its charms for a 
while,' 

And Trade deck the face with Prosperity's smile ; 

Yet Pleasure must sometimes with Care inter- 
vene,— 

And what's like a dip in the bathing-machine ? <■ 



'Tis the fountain that renders the spirits more 

gay, 
And hails you to Margate, with—-" Come, come 
■ away ! 

Come away, come away." 

Masquerades, plays, and balls, too, we now and 

then boast, 
Besides ships of war, the defence of our coast ; 
Pretty women, smart fellows, cosmetics, and 

toys, 
With many strange creatures, that land from the 

hoys. 
Cards, billiards, and raffles, with each kind of 

P la y, 
Which hails you to Margate, with — " Come, come 



away! 



Come away, come away. 



*> 



BILLY YARN, OF RED-E-RIFF, AND 
POLLY PEACOCK, OF WAPPING. 

A ir— « Highland Laddie."— ( Bellamy. ) 

In Wapping once there lived a dame, 

In Plough-alley. 
Polly Peacock was her name, 

Of Plough-alley. 
Oh ! she was the charming wench, 

Of Plough-alley. 
She dealt in salmon, oysters, tench, 

In Plough-alley. 

Now this same- Polly had the knack, 

Round Plough-alley, 
Of getting lovers in a crack, 

In Plough-alley. 
She was, as girls too often are, 

In Plough-alley, 
Precious false and devilish fair, 

In Plough-alley. 

There was one Billy Yarn by name, 

Knew Plough-alley. 
And from Red-e-riff he came, 

To Plough-alley. 
A waterman he was by trade — 

He rowed the Sally. 
And Polly was a wicked jade, 

Of Plough-alley. 

At night he'd step into his boat, 

Called the Sally, 
And to Execution- Dock he'd float, 

For Plough-alley. 
Where Poll would stand upon the stairs, 

Near the Sally, 
And to poor Bill would show her airs, 

In the Sally. 

One night, poor Bill got safely o'er, 

In the Sally, 

And gently tapped at Polly's door, 

In Plough-alley. 

What did he see when he got in — 

To Plough-alley ? 
Poll and a sailor drinking gin, 

In Plough-alley. 
His feelings were quite hurt, 'tis said, 

Round Plough-alley. 
For the bottle she threw at his head, 

And d— d the Sally. 
They thumped him, and his nose they cut, 

In Plough-alley. 
Then threw him in the water-butt. 

In Plough-alley. 

They left him there all night, 'tis said, 

In Plough-alley. 

His heels he kicked above his head, 

In Plough-alley. 
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Next day, in the butt poor BUI was found, 

In Plough-alley. 
But the butt was dry, so he warVt drowned, 

But left Plough-alley. 

So all ye watermen beware 

Of Plough-alley. 
And of Wapping courtship pray take care, 

But row your Sally* 
9r you may get your noses cut, 

In Plough-alley, 
tnd be thrown into a water-butt — 

Oh ! mind Plough-alley. 



+*+++***■+ 



BE QUICK, FOR I'M IN HASTE. 

As 'cross the fields, the other morn, 

I tripped so blithe and gay, 
The squire, with his dog and gun, 

By chance came by that way : 
Whither so fast, sweet maid ? he cried, 

And caught me round the waist : 
Pray stop awhile. Dear sir, said I, 

I can't, for I^'m in haste. 

You must not go as yet, cried he, 

For I have much to say ; 
Come, sit you down, and let us chat, 

Upon the new-moon hay : 
I've loved you long, and oft have wished 

Those ruby lips to taste ; 
I'll have a kiss. Well, then, said I,. 

Be quick, for I'm in haste. 

Just as I spoke, I saw young Hodge 

Come through a neighbouring gate ; 
He caught my hand, and cried, dear girl, 

I fear I've made you wait. 
But here's the ring, come, let's to church, 

The joys of love to taste. 
I left the squire, and, laughing, cried, 

You see, sir, I'm in haste. 



I SAW A POOR SEAMAN, HIS GARMENTS 
ALL TATTERED. 

I SAW a poor seaman, his garments all tattered, 

His cheeks wore the hue of hard weather and 
care, 
His form by the tempest of fortune was shattered, 

I marked in his eye of emotion a tear. 
Oh! I pitied his fate, as I gazed on the stranger, 

For poverty clouded his person and dress ; 
And such, I exclaimed, who defend us in danger, 

And such are the men we desert in distress. 

With Duncan he sailed in the day of his glory, 
With Nelson he fought in the sun of his fame ; 

And oft, as he modestly told me his story, 
His countenance flushed as he uttered each name. 



" This arm, sir," he said, " in the bay of Aboukir, 
Struck the tri-coloured flag, as it waved in the 
war; 

Twaa my duty to do it, ye children of lucre, 
Do ye do your duty, and cherish the tar." 

Oh, yes! with our hearts and our bounty well 
cherish 

The bosoms who conquered" and bled on the 
wave; 
The spirit may droop, but it never shall perish, 

That shone in our peril the star of the brave : 
That spirit which rose in each season of danger, 

Like the billows that bore it on victory's car ; 
For England, the land of the sad and the stranger. 

The land of benevolence, blesses the tar. 



RULE BRITANNIA. 

(Thomson.) 

WHEN Britain first, at heaven's command. 

Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter, the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sung the strain : 
Rule, Britannia, 
Britannia rule the waves, 
Britons never shall be slaves. 

The nations, not so blessed as thee, 

Must in their turn to tyrants fall, 
While thou shalt flourish, great and free, 

The dread and envy of them all. 

Rule, Britannia, &c. ' 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud blast that rends the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 

Rule, Britannia, &c. 

Thee, haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame ; 

All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame, — 

But work their woe and thy renown. 

Rule, Britannia, &c. 

To thee belongs the rural reign, 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine ; 

All thine shall be the subject main, 
And every shore encircles thine. 

Rule, Britannia, &c. 

The Muses still with freedom found, 

Shall to thy happy coasts repair, 
Blessed Isle f with matchless beauty crowned. 

And manly hearts to guard the fair. 

Rule, Britannia, flee. 
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